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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  projecting  the  present  volume,  the  sixteenth  that  I have  now  offered  to 
the  Public,  I especially  had  in  my  view  the  same  intention  that  has  guided 
my  former  efforts  at  utility — I have  aimed  at  producing  a cheap,  correct, 
and  comprehensive  collection  of  Receipts,  in  reference  to  Manufacturing 
Processes,  Trade — the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts — Chemistry,  &c.,  and,  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,  to  Medical  and  Domestic  Economy. 

I have  prepared  this  Work  as  one  of  general  reference  and  universal 
information ; useful  to  the  Tradesman  and  the  Artist,  by  informing  them  of 
the  operations  and  processes  of  others — to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  a 
mde  mecum  of  all  his  professional  formulae;  to  the  Amateur,  as  a book  of 
constant  reference,  and  to  the  Manager  of  a Family,  as  a faithful  synopsis  of 
numerous  Operations,  and  a register  of  authentic  Receipts,  valuable  to  him 
in  saving  expense,  and  procuring  or  using  a material  or  preparation  which 
most  frequently  cannot  be  purchased  without  much  diflBculty  and  delay.  How 
I have  carried  out  these  views  the  Public  will  best  determine.  They  will 
admit,  however,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for  any  person  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  all  the  Receipts  herein  contained,  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  procure,  at  all  times.  Receipts  upon 
many  matters  of  trade — these  remain  valuable  to  the  possessor  only  while  he 
keeps  the  secret  to  himself,  thus  it  remains  perhaps  for  ever  unknown.  This 
is  also  the  particular  case  with  patent  medicines ; these  for  the  most  part 
contain  some  one  strong  drug  as  a basis,  which  is  disguised  by  others  of  less 
power,  and  often  by  a merely  odorous  or  strongly-tasted  ingredient,  or  more 
generally  a combination  of  incongruous  veget^le  matters,  which  perplexes, 
if  not  defies,  the  tests  of  the  chemist. 

_ Another  remark  I would  venture  to  make  relative  to  the  practice  of 
various  parties  of  putting  their  own  names  to  articles  of  common  use,  as 
implying  superiority  or  change,  and  also  to  the  variety  of  names  by  which 
drugs  and  preparations  are  known  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
often  widely  differ  from  the  ordinary  appellation.  Most  of  these  things 
appear  under  one  name  or  the  other ; they  could  not  have  been  repeated 
under  their  various  titles  without  manifest  impropriety. 

The  most  valuable  and  general  receipts,  however,  are  of  simple  names, 
understood  by  aU,  and  which  no  one  can  alter.  Of  these  this  Work  is  full; 
it  contams  many  hundreds  never  before  published,  and  for  the  correctness 
of  which  the  Author  pledges  himself.  Indeed  he  may  venture  to  say,  that  no 
Rook  ot  Receipts  ever  appeared  in  our  language  which  contained  so  much 
that  IS  original,  or  so  large  a mass  of  generally-useful  information. 

G.  FRANCIS. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Edition  being  disposed  of,  the  Proprietors  have  taken  the 
• i ^ l^sprintiDg  to  have  the  Work  carefully  revised  and  considerably 

prepared 


PREFACE  TO  THIS  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

P’lblication  of  the  Second  Edition, 
a?ai^rf  ^ ?™P“®tors  to  reprint  the  Work ; in  doing  so,  they  have 

hive  led  suggestions  of  many  Subscribers  and  Friends  which 

have  led  to  further  improvements,  and  the  addition  of  many  new  Receipts. 

August,  1867. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whatever  manipulation  may  be  required  in  compounding  any  preparation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  proper  apportioning  the  various  ingredients  must  he  of  the  first  importance.  The 
following  remarks  and  tables  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  clear  any  difficulty  which  the  in- 
eiperienced  may  find  in  the  following  pages.  The  quantities  indicated  in  the  various  receipts 
are  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  Troy  and  Avoirdupois 
weights — the  former  with  the  modification  of  it,  commonly  called  Apothecaries’  weight,  being 
used  in  compounding  medicines,  and  in  the  weighing  of  the  precious  metals,  most  of  the 
fluids,  precious  stones,  &c. — and  Avoirdupois  weight  for  common  articles.  The  relative  and 
proportionate  value  of  the  subdivisions  of  these  must  at  all  times  be  remembered,  as  a 
mistake  may  even  occasion  disastrous  consequences;  they  are  therefore  annexed,  that  a 
comparison  may  be  made  between  them,  when  necessary : — 


TROY  AND  apothecaries’  WEIGHT. 


20  Grains  (gr.)  equal  1 scruple 9 

3 Scruples  « 1 drachm 5 

8 Drachms  « 1 ounce 5 

12  Ounces  « 1 pound ft 

26  Pounds  « 1 quarter qr. 


100  Pounds  II  1 bund,  weight... cwt. 


AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

16  Drams  (dr.)  equal  1 ounce oz. 


16  Ounces  « 

14  Pounds  n 

28  Pounds  « 

112  Pounds  II 

20  Hundred  weight 


1 pound ft. 

1 stone st. 

1 quarter  ...qr. 

1 hun.  weight,  cwt. 
1 ton. 


There  will  here  be  remarked  particularly  the  different  spelling  of  the  word  drachm  and 
dram.  The  different  number  of  drams  that  make  the  ounce — the  different  number  of  ounces 
in  the  pound — pounds  in  a quarter  and  hundred  weight,  &c.  Nor  is  the  pound  the  same  in 
the  two  weights,  as  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  equal  to  14  oz.  11  dwts.  16  grains  troy ; — ^thus 
the  Troy  pound  is  equal  to  5760  grains,  and  the  Avoirdupoise  pound  to  7000  such  grains ; 
yet  the  ounce  Troy  is  greater  than  the  ounce  Avoirdupois,  and  the  drachm  Troy  more  than 
double  the  dram  Avoirdupois. 


The  measures  used  by  Apothecaries  are  in  a great  degree  peculiar  to  themselves,  except 
for  quantities  of  a pint  or  more. 


apothecaries’ 

FLUID  MEASURE. 

60  minums  or  drops  (m)  equal... 

...f.5 

8 fluid  drachms  a 

...f.S 

16  fluid  ounces  » 

...0 

8 pints  « 

. . . C = 10  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

It  is  necessary  besides  to  have  numerous  irregular  measures,  as  a handful,  a pinch,  as 
much  as  will  lie  upon  a shilling,  &c.  This  rude  method  of  compounding  is  never  used  in 
cases  of  any  delicacy.  The  following  may  assist  in  ascertaining  some  of  these  quantities 


A table-spoonful  of  syrup =i  5 

u of  water =3^3 

i.  of  distilled  waters=2J  to  3 5 
II  spirits  & tinctures  = 2 to  2J-  3 
A dessert-spoonful  of  water...  = 2 3 

A wine-glassful  of  water =li  5 

A tea-cupful  of  water  = 3 to  4 5 


A thimbleful — the  same  as  a tea-spoonful. 

Gasses  are  measured  by  cubical  i: 


A tea-spoonful  of  syrup =1  to  2 3 

It  of  distilled  liquors  = li  to  2 9 

II  of  spirits  & tinctures  = 1 to  IJ  9 
II  a light  powder =i  to  19 
II  a heavy  powder =li  to  2 9 
n a metallic  oxyde  = 1 3 to  4 9 
II  water = 80  to  100  drops, 

;s,  of  which  about  29  make  a pint. 


DICTIONARY 


or 


PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS. 


ABERXETHY  BISCUITS. 

I.  Make  into  a stiff  biscuit  paste,  1 quart 
of  milk,  6 eggs,  8 ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
i an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds,  with  flour 
sufiicient  to  make  it  to  the  required  con- 
sistence. Make  them  rather  thinner  than 
captain’s  biscuits,  and  bake  in  an  oven  not 
very  hot.  These,  the  original  biscuits,  are 
easy  of  digestion,  owing  to  the  lightness  given 
by  the  eggs.  In  the  more  general  receipts, 
the  eggs  are  omitted,  as  follows  : — 

II.  Take  8 pounds  of  fine  white  flour, 
8 ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  8 ounces  of  butter, 

1 quart  of  milk,  or  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds ; crimp  the  lower  side  and 
dock  the  upper.  (See  Biscuits.) 

The  principal  use  of  docking,  or  making  holes  in 
biscuits,  is  to  prevent  them  swelling  up  into  the  form 
of  cakes,  when  they  are  planed  in  a hot  oven.  The 
above  quantities  will  make  about  fifty  biscuits.  The 
mode  of  working  is  that  of  biscuits  in  general. 

abernethy’s  black  draught. 

Epsom  salts  i oz.,  infusion  of  senna  f oz., 
manna  i oz.,  tincture  of  senna  i oz.,  spear- 
mint water  1 oz.,  water  2 oz.  Dose,  a wine 
glass  nearly  full. 

abernethy’s  medicines. 

These  are  understood  to  be  a 3-grain 
calomel  pill  at  night,  with  a black  draught 
in  the  morning ; or  where  calomel  is  too 
violent  in  its  action,  as  it  will  be  upon  some 
constitutions,  a blue  pill  is  substituted,  this 
being  mercury  in  a milder  form  ; also  as 
mercury  in  any  state  is  apt,  if  often  re- 
peated, to  occasion  a loosening  of  the  teeth, 
it  is  in  such  a case  combined  with  colocynth  ; 

2 grains  of  blue-pill  and  1 of  extract  of 
calocyntb,  forming  a pill,  and  1 pill  a dose 
for  an  adult. 

The  above  remedies  are  popular  and  valuable  in 
eases  of  bilious  attack,  temporary  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  &c„  and  are  to  be  recommended 
in  almost  all  cases  of  slight  indisposition. 


abernethy’s  pills. 

Calomel  and  oxy-sulphuret  of  antimony, 
each  20  grains,  powdered  gum  guaiacum 
40  grains,  Castile  soap  enough  to  unite  them 
into  a mass.  Make  into  20  pills,  of  which 
one  or  two  may  be  taken  occasionally  at 
either  night  or  morning,  or  both,  as  a cure 
for  indigestion. 

abscess,  treatment  of. 

Abscesses,  or  large  swellings  containing 
matter,  are  of  two  kinds  ; — acute  or  inflam- 
matory, and  chronic  or  scrofulous.  The 
former  is  but  temporary,  and  the  person 
must  take  opening  medicine  and  live  upon 
low  diet  for  a few  days.  Those  afflicted  with 
chronic  abscess  must  live  well  and  have 
strengthening  medicines. 

Acute  abscess. — Prevent  its  being  brought 
to  a head,  if  possible,  by  washing  it  frequently 
with  vinegar  and  water,  or  Goulard  water, 
the  application  of  a leech,  low  diet,  and 
opening  medicines.  If  coming  to  a head, 
apply  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
linSeed,  or  marsh-mallow  leaves  ; change  the 
poultices  frequently.  If  very  painful,  a poppy 
head  may  be  added  to  the  poultice.  After 
breaking,  nothing  but  poultices  will  be  re- 
quired. When  pointed  and  with  a white  top, 
it  may  be  opened  with  a needle  or  lancet, 
and  the  matter  squeezed  out. 

Chronic  abscess. — Keep  upon  the  part  a 
poulticeof  oatmeal,  mixed  up  with  cold  water, 
in  which  salt  has  been  added  to  the  amount 
of  a table  spoonful  to  a pint.  Or  wash  the 
part  frequently  with  Goulard  water  and 
spirits  of  wine,  in  equal  quantities,  diluted 
with  water.  Taking  as  a medicine,  a calomel 
and  rhubarb  pill  every  three  days,  and  a pill 
twice  a day,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  2 grains, 
extract  of  gentian  2 grains. 
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ABSORPTION  OF  MOULDS,  ETC. 

If  to  be  bronzed  or  painted,  plaster  of 
Paris  works  must  have  previously  laid  over 
them  one  or  two  coats  of  very  thin  size, 
applied  with  a brush.  When  finished  and 
dry,  no  shining  particles  should  appear  upon 
the  surface,  or  the  size  has  been  too  thick,  I 
and  will  be  apt  to  peel  off.  If  this  is  ap- 
prehended, pass  over  them  a sponge  dipped 
in  warm  water.  Let  the  surface  dry  before 
it  is  painted  upon.  To  cast  plaster  from  j 
plaster,  absorption  and  adherence  should  be 
prevented  by  anointing  the  mould  with  a ' 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tallow  and  sweet 
ofl ; or  they  may  be  boiled  or  washed  over 
two  or  three  times  with  linseed  oil.  For 
delicate  objects,  or  the  electro-type,  boil  the  j 
plaster  moulds  in  white  wax,  previous  to  j 
their  being  black-leaded.  If  casts  are  to  be  | 
made  in  sulphur  or  wax,  wet  the  moulds  ; 
with  water,  putting  the  back  of  them  only  ' 
in  the  water,  and  letting  them  remain  there 
till  the  water  appears  upon  the  surface. 

The  first  is,  by  preventing  the  unequal  and  rapid 
absorption  of  the  turpentine  and  oil  of  the  paint,  to 
ensure  an  even  surface.  This  merely  acts  by  filling 
the  pores.  The  oily  and  waxen  processes  prevent 
the  absorption  of  water,  while  that  in  which  water 
itself  is  to  be  used  prevents  the  penetration  into  the 
pores  of  the  plaster  of  the  wax  or  sulphur.  These 
processes  act  by  the  repulsion  which  takes  place  at 
all  times  between  grease  and  water. 

ABSORBENT  POWDERS  FOR  HORSES. 

I.  Carbonate  of  soda  2 drachms,  columbo 
root,  powdered,  3 or  4 drachms,  ginger  1 
drachm  ; mix  for  a dose, 

II.  Prepared  chalk  or  whitening  4 drachms, 
gentian  root,  powdered,  2 or  3 drachms, 
cassia  and  long  pepper  1 drachm  each. 

III.  Aloes  2 or  3 drachms,  rhubarb  3 or  4 
drachms,  carbonate  of  soda  2 drachms,  ginger 
1 or  2 drachms, 

accarie’s  purified  opium. 

Digest  opium  with  charcoal  powder  in 
water  for  fourteen  days,  strain  the  liquor, 
clarify  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporate  in 
a water-bath  to  a thick  extract. 

This  is  much  milder  in  its  action,  mid  less 
nauseous  in  odour  and  taste,  than  the  raw  drug.  It 
ie  also  said  to  be  a better  anti-spasmodic. 

accidents,  assistance  in. 

The  following  means  of  proceeding  in  cases 
of  accident  are  recommended  by  an  eminent 
practical  surgeon : — 

Fi'acture  or  dislocation. — The  best  course 
to  be  adopted  on  finding  a sufferer  on  the 
road  having  a fractured  or  dislocated  leg,  or 
in  any  other  case  of  similar  emergency,  is  to 
let  him  be  kept  on  the  ground  until  a couch, 
door,  or  gate  can  be  procured,  for  in  raising 
him  up  he  may  die  from  faintness  or  loss  of 
blood.  When  a gate,  hurdle,  or  board  is 
procured,  place  it  alongside  him ; cover  it 
with  a bed  of  straw,  and  pillows,  and  let 
men  convey  him  home  or  to  a neighbouring 
house.  Send  a discreet  person  to  his  surgeon 


and  to  his  home,  who  can  state  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  On  no  account  put  him 
into  a vehicle ; let  him  be  borne  home  iy 
men,  for  the  motion  of  a carriage  might  cause 
splintered  bones  to  fatally  wound  Blood- 
vessels in  contact  with  them. 

Fire. — In  a house  on  fire,  keep  all  the 
doors  and  windows  shut  as  much  as  possible. 
To  escape  through  smoke,  creep  along  the 
floor  with  a handkerchief  in  your  mouth, 
and  if  you  have  time,  wrap  a blanket  round 
you.  If  clothes  catch  fire,  lie  down  and 
roll ; and  if  possible,  envelop  the  burning 
part  in  a hearth  rug  or  carpet.  If  you  are 
burnt  or  scalded,  but  the  skin  is  not  broken, 
soak  in  or  bathe  the  part  with  cold  water  ; 
if  the  skin  is  broken,  wrap  over  it  a piece  of 
cotton  wadding,  or  dust  it  with  flour.  If 
the  surface  burnt  or  scalded  be  very  extensive 
the  cold  water  alone  may  be  too  great  a 
shock  ; it  is  better  in  this  case  to  add  a very 
little  brandy  to  the  water. 

Frost. — A frost-bitten  limb  must  never 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  or  it  will  mortify ; 
bring  it  to  by  good  rubbing  with  snow. 
Persons  benumbed  with  cold  must  also  take 
exercise  to  restore  the  circulation  ; this  may 
be  assisted  with  a glass  of  hot  spirits  and 
water,  or  hot  water  alone,  hot  tea,  gruel. 


&c.,  &c. 

Fits. — If  a person  fall  in  a fit,  let  him 
remain  on  the  ground,  provided  his  face 
be  pale : for  should  it  be  fainting  or  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  heart’s  action,  you 
may  cause  death  by  raising  him  upright,  or 
bleeding.  But  if  the  face  be  red,  or  dark- 
colored,  raise  him  on  his  seat,throw  cold  water 
on  his  head  immediately,  and  send  for  a sur- 
geon and  get  a vein  opened,  or  fatal  pressure 
on  the  brain,  or  apoplexy,  may  ensue. 

In  hanging  or  drowning,  or  iiuensibility 
from  noxious  vapours. — Expose  the  chest 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  the  coldest 
water  you  can  procure  plentifully  over  it, 
whilst  the  body  is  kept  in  a sitting  position. 

Children  in  convulsions. — Deluge  the  head 
with  cold  water,  and  put  the  feet  into  warm 
water,  till  medical  assistance  can  be  fetched. 

Poison. — Give  an  emetic  of  a tea  spoonfnll 
of  mustard  flour  in  a tea-cupfull  of  warm 
water  every  ten  minutes,  till  vomiting  ensue, 
or  medical  assistance  can  be  procured. 

Starvation. — Wrap  the  patient  up  warm, 
give  him  half  a cup  of  thin  gruel,  with  a few 
drops  of  ammonia  or  brandy  in  it,  to  excite 
the  system.  In  half  an  hour  give  a full  cup 
of  similar  gruel,  without  the  brandy,  and 
so  continue  a little  at  a time  for  twenty-four 
hours,  with  small  quantities  of  food,  easily 
digestible,  as  rice,  sopped  biscuit,  arrow- 
root,  &c.  . , , 

By  a proper  application  of  these  simple  rules,  lito 
might  often  be  saved,  whilst  'h 

medical  gentlemen  that  what  is  often  kindly,  though 
injudiciously  done,  hastens  doatli. 
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ACETIC  ACID. 

Without  distillation. — Add  to  a wine  glass 
full  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  a large  tea  spoon- 
full  of  water,  pour  this  upon  a small  handful 
of  acetate  of  lime,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  shaking  it  up  occasionally,  decant 
and  filter  the  floating  liquor. 

The  less  water  used,  the  stronger  the  acid  pro- 
duced. It  is  necessary  to  have  some  water,  because 
of  the  heat  it  produces  with  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
of  much  use  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
acetate.  Acetic  acid,  when  in  its  impure  state,  as 
obtained  by  the  acetous  fermentation  of  vegetable 
extracts,  as  those  of  fruit,  sugar,  matt,  &c,  is  common 
vinegar;  when  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tlie 
above,  it  forms  radical  vinegar  ; when  distilled  from 
wood,  it  is  pyroligneous  acid,  or  pyroxylie  spirit,  or 
tchiie  vinegar.  Kither  of  the  above,  scented  with 
perfumes,  constitutes  aromatic  vinegar ; a name  ap- 
plied also  to  pure  acetic  acid,  and  to  radical  vinegar. 

By  distillation. — Mix  with  9 fluid  ounces  | 
of  water,  9 ounces  by  weight  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  ; then  put  into  a glass  retort  2 
pounds  of  acetate  of  soda,  pour  upon  it 
gently  and  gradually  the  fluid,  and  distil  the 
whole  in  a sand  bath. — (Lon.  Pharm.) 

Acetate  of  lead  is  used  in  the  formula  of  the  Edin. 
Pharm  , and  the  acetate  of  jiotass  in  that  of  Dublin. 

The  production  of  acid  arises  from  the  deaomposi- 
tion  of  the  acetic  salt.  The  sulphuric  acid,  having 
a stronger  ailinlty  for  the  soda  than  the  acetic  acid 
has,  attaches  itself  to  the  soda,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  soda,  suffering  the  acetic  acid  to  escape.  Re- 
member, that  in  the  latter  part  of  all  distillations, 
where  purity  is  an  object,  the  fire  is  not  to  be  urged 
too  much.  In  the  above  example,  loo  strong  a fire 
would  drive  over  a part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ; also, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  acetates  are  pure. 

ACETIC  ACID,  GLACIAL  OR  SOLID. 

Put  into  a large  retort,  3 oz.  of  acetate  of 
soda,  and  pour  upon  them  9|  of  sulphuric 
acid,  close  the  retort  directly  ; the  acid  will 
arise  to  the  amount  of  ^ of  that  contained  in 
the  acetate  ; a gentle  heat  must  then  be  ap- 
plied, and  continued  until  the  contents  of  the 
retort  become  liquid.  Re-distil  the  product 
found  in  the  receiver  which  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  retort,  when  a pure  acid  will 
be  obtained  equal  to  about  ^ of  tbe  materials 
used.  That  which  comes  over  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  operation,  if  surrounded  by  ice  or 
snow,  deposits  crystals  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  which  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure 
by  re-melting  and  freezing.  Liebig  recom- 
mends 3 parts  of  acetate  of  lead  to  8 of  acid. 
Dolfus  concentrated  acetic  aeid  was  made 
by  distilling  over  7 parts  of  acid  from  12  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  6 of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  same  may  be  made  from  distilled  verdigris. 
The  acid  then  obtaining  the  name  of  esprit  de  Venus 
spirit  of  verdigris,  4ic.  ; the  quantity  is  nearly 
equal  to  half  the  verdigris  employed. 

ACETIC  EMBROCATION  OF  HARTSHORN. 

Take  1 oz.  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, (smelling  salts,)  i pint  of  acetic  acid, 
and  i of  a pint  of  spirits  ; add  the  vinegar 
by  degrees  to  the  salt  till  the  effervescence 
ceases  ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  of  wine. 

ACETIC  LOTION  FOR  RINGWORM. 

Apply  the  strongest  acetic  acid  to  the  part 
affected  by  a small  brush ; one  cr  two  appli- 


cations  will  efiect  a cure  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  It  is  recommended  also  for  scald 
head,  but  occasions  great  pain  in  the  appli- 
cation ; vinegar  is  always  a good  lotion, 
provided  no  ointment  has  been  used,  which 
it  would  decompose. 

ACETATE  OF  LEAD  PILLS. 

Administered  as  an  astringent  in  the  spit- 
ting of  blood,  obstinate  diarrheea,  &c.  Sugar 
of  lead  6 parts,  opium  1 part,  conserve  of 
roses  1 part — make  into  4-grain  pills,  and 
take  two  a day,  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  ; 
wash  them  down  with  diluted  vinegar. 

ACIDITY,  TO  CORRECT. 

Acidity  in  the  stomach  arises  from  an 
undue  or  improper  fermentation  of  the  food 
and  other  causes.  It  produces  for  the  most 
part  pain,  flatulency,  indigestion,  and  often 
purgmg.  It  is  to  be  cured  or  alleviated  by 
any  of  the  alkaline  and  antacid  medicines, 
(see  these  terms,)  and  also  by  the  following 
absorbents.  Persons  thus  distressed  should 
abstain  from  all  pickles  and  acid  drinks, 
fermentable  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  &c. 

I.  For  a child,  give  as  much  calcined 
magnesia  as  will  lie  upon  a shilling,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

II.  From  5 to  20  drops,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  person,  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  or  mixed  with  aniseed  water. 

III.  Half  a tea  spoonfull  of  whitening  or 
powdered  chalk  in  a little  water  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy. 

IV.  Take  of  the  common  soda  used  in 
washing,  or  common  pearlash,  as  much  as 
will  lie  upon  a shilling.  Dissolve  it  in  a 
little  water,  and  drink. 

ACID  MEDICINES. 

I.  Eye  Water. — Distilled  vinegar  1 oz.> 
spirits  of  wine  i oz.,  water  f of  a pint,  used 
in  ophthalmia. 

II.  Julep. — Muriatic  acid  1 drachm, simple 
syrup  1 oz.,  water  i pint.  One  or  two  table 
spoonsfull  given  three  or  four  times  a day, 
after  a course  of  calomel. 

III.  Linctus. — (a)  Honey  of  roses  10 
drachms,  syrup  of  red  poppies  2 drachms, 
muriatic  acid  20  drops,  mixed.  Good  in  sore 
throat,  putrid  fever,  &c. — (S)  Conserve  of 
rosea  2 oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  20  to  30  drops, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  so  as 
to  make  it  pleasantly  sour. 

This  acts  precisely  as  the  ordinary  fever  draught 
in  improving  the  appetite,  allaying  fever,  iic. ; and 
IS,  moreover,  valuable  as  a cough  medicine,  parti- 
cularly for  asthmatic  persons ; haif  a tea  spoonsfull 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome.  ^ 

IV.  Liniment. — Honey  of  roses  1 oz., 
muriatic  acid  20  drops. 

V.  Lotion. — (a)  Strong  nitric  acid  oz., 
water  1 pint. — (b)  Nitro-muriatic  acid  1 
dram,  water  1 pint.  Both  used  in  mortifi- 
cation, gangrene,  leprosy,  &c. 
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ACID  SOAP,  MACaUER’s. 

Take  of  white  Castile  soap  4 ounces,  oil 
of  vitriol  to  be  added  a few  drops  at  a time, 
rubbing  it  up  with  the  soap  in  a mortar,  till 
well  incorporated ; continue  the  supply  of 
acid  as  long  as  the  soap  will  retain  its  con- 
sistence. 

It  is  used  for  scouring  and  cleansing  where  alkalis 
would  bo  injurious,  as  in  numerous  dyed  goods, 
ACIDULATED  DROPS. 

I.  Take  large-grained  loaf-sugar  ; add  for 
every  pound  from  30  to  40  drops  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  still  better,  the  like  number  of 
grains  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  so  much 
water  as  just  to  damp  the  sugar.  Place  it  in 
a pan  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it  there  till  the 
sugar  is  near  upon  boiling.  Taste  it  and 
regulate  the  flavor  to  your  wish.  Stir  it  up 
well,  and  put  a drop  upon  a cold  plate, 
slightly  greased  or  oiled.  It  should  be  thin 
enough  to  drop  from  the  spoon  on  to  the 
plate,  yet  thick  enough  to  retain  the  plump 
round  form  when  on  the  plate.  Faults  in 
either  respect  are  to  be  corrected  by  adding 
more  sugar  or  more  water,  as  required. 
These  drops  may  be  colored  by  stirring  in 
tincture  of  cochineal  for  a red ; or  saffron 
for  a yellow.  The  drops  will  require  drying. 

II.  Boil  loaf  sugar  until  a piece  taken 
out  draws  into  a long  brittle  thread.  Pour 
it  on  a slightly-oiled  marble  slab.  Strew 
over  every  7 pounds  of  sugar  ^ an  ounce  of 
tartaric  acid,  or  rather  less  of  citric  acid  ; 
fold  it  over  and  over,  and  roll  it,  to  mix  the 
acid,  but  do  not  pull  it ; cut  it  into  strips, 
roll  these  into  round  pipes,  which  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  with  a pair  of  scizzars  ; 
then  round  them,  flatten  them,  and  dust  them 
over  with  flnely-powdered  sugar.  The  whole 
must  be  finished  while  they  remain  warm. 

ACIDULATED  LEMONADE. 

I.  Fresh  lemon  juice  4 oz.,  fresh  lemon- 
peel  (thinly  peeled)  J oz.,  white  sugar  4 oz., 
boiling  water  3 pints.  Strain  when  cold. 

II.  Cream  of  tartar  1^  drachm,  a slice  of 
thin  lemon-peel,  a lump  of  sugar  ; pour  on 
them  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Strain  when 
eold.  To  be  taken  as  a cooling  drink. 

III.  Cut  2 lemons  into  slices,  add  2 oz.  of 
lugar,  and  pour  on  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water.  Sometimes  made  with  cold  water. 

IV.  Syrup  of  citric  acid  2 oz.,  water  a 
quart,  spirit  of  lemon-peel  a teaspoonful. 

V.  Juice  and  thin  peel  of  1 lemon, 
citric  acid  1 drachm,  sugar  3 oz.,  boiling 
water  a quart.  It  may  be  varied  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  sugar,  syrup  of  raspberries,  or 
of  other  fruits. 

ACID,  FOR  GALVANIC  BATTERIES. 

I.  Dr.  Faraday’s.  Oil  of  vitriol  2 fluid  oz., 
nitric  acid  1 fluid  oz.,  water  5 pints.  It 
should  be  tried  by  dipping  into  it  a piece  of 
sheet  zinc.  A continuous  succession  of 
small  bubbles  should  be  produced.  (See 
Batteriss.) 


ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Take  of  fresh  aconite  leaves  a pound ; 
bruise  them  sprinkled  with  a little  water  in 
a stone  mortar,  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence. 

It  will  not  keep  long,  and  when  mouldy  is  of  no 
use.  The  dose  Is  from  { to  5 grains  three  times  a 
day.  It  is  a dangerous  medicine,  but  considered  of 
much  value  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  tic  do- 
loreux,  scrofulous  swellings  and  other  glandular 
atfectious.  Should  too  much  have  been  given,  the 
first  effect  apparent  is  a slight  degree  of  uneasiness 
at  the  stomach,  with  inclination  to  vomit,  and  occa- 
sionai  dimness  of  sight,  which  may  be  removed 
almost  immediately  by  taking  a little  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  other  stimulant. 

ACORN  COFFEE, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
coffee,  and  is  much  used  in  Germany.  The 
acorns  are  shelled,  split,  dried,  and  roasted 
like  coffee.  When  taken  out  of  the  roaster, 
a little  piece  of  butter  is  put  over  them. 
It  may  be  used  alone  or  with  real  coffee. 

Although  acorns  in  their  raw  state  are  very  astrin- 
gent, yet  they  lose  this  when  roasted.  They  are  also, 
in  some  respects,  to  be  preferred  to  coffee,  having 
none  of  the  drying  properties  attributed  to  that  berry. 

ACORUS,  OR  SWEET  FLAG,  OIL  OF. 

Pound  the  root,  mix  it  with  water  and  salt. 
Use  a retort  or  still  that  will  hold  about  a 
sixth  part  more  than  the  mixture,  and  distil; 
a very  fragrant  oil  will  come  over,  which  is 
valuable  in  perfumery.  Distilling  1 pound 
of  the  dried  root  bruised  in  2 gallons  of 
water,  drawing  off  1 gallon,  forms  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  fragrant  water.  It  may 
be  made  also  without  distillation  by  infusing 
1 oz.  of  the  root  in  a pint  of  boiling  water. 

The  use  of  salt  in  this  and  other  instances  of 
making  essential  oils  is  to  increase  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  liquid,  so  that  it  shall  not  boil  till  the 
heat  be  220  or  more  degrees,  at  which  heat  the  oil 
passes  over  readily,  while  at  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  it  does  not. 

ACOUSTIC  BALSAM. 

Mix  together  1 oz.  each  of  the  tinctures 
of  benzoin,  castor  and  opium,  essential  oil 
of  assafoetida  5 drops. 

Used  in  certain  cases  of  deafness,  2 or  3 drops 
being  dropped  on  a piece  of  cotton,  and  applied  to 
the  ear.  It  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  ear,  and  promotes  its  proper  secretions. 

ACOUSTIC  OIL — HUILB  ACOUSTIC. 

Olive  oil  i a pound,  ox-gall,  garlic,  and 
bay  leaves,  of  each  | an  ounce.  Boil  fifteen 
minutes  and  strain. 

This  is  a popular  remedy  on  the  Continent  for 
deafness ; a little  being  put  on  a bit  of  cotton  and 
applied  to  the  ear. 

ADHESIVE,  OR  STRAFPING  PLASTER. 

I.  Melt  together  1 pound  of  diacholon 
plaster,  4 oz.  of  yellow  resin,  and  i an  oz. 
of  common  turpentine,  or  less  if  for  hot 
weather  or  a hot  country. 

It.  Take  i a pound  of  yellow  resin  an 
3 pounds  of  diacholon  plaster,  mix  them 
together  by  a gentle  heat. 

This,  by  containing  more  resin  than  the  former 
receipt,  is  consequently  more  stimuiont  , 
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AGRIMONY  TEA. 

A country  remedy  for  the  itch,  and  other 
skin  diseases.  Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  1 oz.  of  the  young  tops  of  agrimony,  or 
2 oz.  of  the  leaves,  and  1 oz.  of  liquorice 
root,  sliced.  Keep  it  on  the  bob  of  a stove, 
or  other  warm  place,  for  an  hour,  and  then 
strain  it.  A tea  cupfull  is  a dose,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  a good  tonic. 

AOtIB. 

An  ague  is  an  intermittent  fever,  now 
rare,  but  once  prevalent  in  the  marshy  parts 
of  this  country,  and  still  common  in  Canada, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  other  places.  According 
as  its  paroxysms  return  daily,  or  every  three 
or  four  days,  it  is  called  quotidian,  tertian  ; 
or  quartan.  Its  attaeks,  or  paroxysms, 
generally  last  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
for  the  quotidian  ; ten  hours  for  the  tertian  ; 
and  six  or  seven  for  the  quartan.  Each  is 
divided  into  three  stages.  The  cold  or  slii- 
vering  stage;  the  hot  stage ; and  the  sweating 
stage.  The  cure  is  twofold  ; to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm, and  when  it  has  occurred,  to  render 
it  milder ; and  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  disorder  is  seen  by  the  greater  or  less 
frequency  and  violence  of  the  attacks.  The 
proper  treatment  in  the  cold  stage  is  warm 
drinks  and  warm  clothing,  with  30  drops  of 
laudanum  on  a lump  of  sugar  ; but  by  no 
means  any  wine,  spirits,  or  hot  mixed  liquors. 
But  laudanum  must  not  be  given  when  there 
is  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head.  In  the 
second  or  hot  stage  give  no  laudanum  ; but 
the  following  cooling  drink,  or  some  other 
similar,  as  tamarind  water  or  lemonade. 

To  3 pints  of  boiling  water,  add  4 oz,  of 
loaf  sugar,  J oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  an 
orange  cut  in  slices.  In  the  sweating  stage, 
no  medicine  need  be  administered,  but  only 
care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold. 
In  the  periods  between  the  paroxysms  the 
most  important  effects  are  produced  by  me- 
dicine. Take  sulphate  of  quinine,  24  grains, 
with  extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make  into 
12  ordinary. sized  pills.  It  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day,  one  pill  each  time, 
commencing  immediately  after  the  sweating 
stage  ; or  2 grains  of  quinine  may  be  given  in 
place  of  each  pill  in  a little  port  wine  and 
water,  care  being  taken  to  continue  this  medi- 
cine for  a considerable  time  after  the  disease 
is  apparently  cured,  as  a relapse  is  very  likely 
to  occur.  Keeping  at  all  times  the  bowels 
gently  relieved  with  2 or  3 grains  of  calomel 
and  15  of  jalap  or  rhubarb  is  indispensable. 

Fowler’s  arsenical  solution,  or  ague  drop, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a popular  remedy,  but  on 
account  of  its  danger  not  to  be  employed 
until  after  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been 
rejected,  or  found  ineffectual,  and  when 
the  ague  is  attended  with  affections  of  the 
stomach  or  liver,  &c. 


AGUE  DROP,  TASTELESS. 

Fowler’s  solution,  arsenical  solution, 8fc. — 
Take  80  grains  each  of  white  arsenic  and 
carbonate  of  potass,  5 drams  of  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  1 pint  of  distilled  water. 
Boil  the  arsenious  acid  and  the  potass  with 
half  of  the  water  in  a glass  vessel,  till  they  are 
dissolved  ; when  this  is  cold,  add  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  iavender,and  as  much  distilled 
water  as  will  make  up  the  whole  to  1 pint. 

Chemically,  the  arsenic  unites  with  the  potass, 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  an  arsenite 
of  potass  in  solution,  colored  and  flavored  with  the 
spirit  of  lavender.  Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses 
of  4 drops,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  30 
twice  a day.  as  a powerful  alterative  and  tonic  in 
agues  : but  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  remedy.  A 
dram  of  the  solution  contains  ) a grain  of  arsenic; 
or  a table  spoonfull  between  2 or  3 grains. 

ALABASTER. 

I.  To  choose  and  work. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  stone  ; one  of  them  is  called 
gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  (which  see ;) 
the  other  is  calcareous,  resembling  a soft 
marble,  and  is  used  for  vases,  figures,  clock 
cases,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime,  and  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry  mostly  contains  the 
carbonate  of  lime  also.  This  last  effervesces 
with  acids,  the  real  sulphate  does  not.  The 
sulphate  alone  is  to  be  selected  for  use,  a 
drop  of  muriatic  acid,  showing,  by  want  of 
effervescence,  its  good  quality.  The  whitest, 
hardest,  and  most  granular,  is  considered  by 
the  sculptor  to  be  the  best.  It  is  first  cut 
into  blocks  by  a thin  saw  with  sand,  and 
afterwards  cut  with  chisels  and  gouges.  It 
may  also  be  turned  in  a lathe,  with  the  same 
tools  which  are  used  for  metal  works,  and 
which  should  not  have  too  sharp  or  thin  an 
edge.  Files  are  also  used. 

II.  To  etch. — Let  the  surface  be  well 
polished,  then  covered  over  with  a mixture  of 
1 oz.  of  pure  white  wax,  dissolved  in  2 oz. 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  ; make  this  mixture 
hot,  and  while  so,  stir  in  a little  dry  white 
lead,  or  other  powder,  until  of  the  consistency 
of  paint.  Paint  this  over  the  surface  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Draw  the  intended 
design  on  a piece  of  paper  with  red  chalk, 
place  this  face  downwards  on  the  waxen 
ground,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the  back,  till 
the  design  is  transferred,  when  the  paper  is 
to  be  removed.  Scratch  through  the  design 
with  needles  or  other  tools,  as  required, 
being  very  careful  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ground.  This  being  complete,  soak 
the  whole  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  double  that  time  if  a deep  etching 
be  required.  This  alone  will  corrode  the  ex- 
posed surface.  Dry  the  etching,  and  wash 
off  the  ground  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  with  soap  and  water.  Wipe 
it  dry,  and  dust  it  over  with  fine  plaster  of 
Paris,  laid  on  with  a soft  brush.  A little 
careful  polishing  of  the  general  surface  with 
the  hand  will  complete  the  operation. 
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In  many  instances,  such  as  a border  of 
leaves,  or  other  object  not  delicate,  it  is 
better  to  make  the  above  varnish  rather 
softer,  so  that  it  may  be  used  when  cold. 
The  surface  may,  in  this  case,  be  left 
unpainted,  the  ground  being  laid  on  with  a 
small  brush,  and  the  design  drawn  previously 
upon  the  alabaster  itself. 

III.  To  clean. — Nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  common  soap  and  hot  water,  if 
the  objects  be  merely  dirty ; but  if  stained 
by  time,  smoke,  &c.  they  should,  after  being 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  be  covered  over 
with  a white-wash  made  with  lime,  then 
suffered  to  stand  with  this  upon  them  for 
some  hours.  It  being  then  washed  off  with 
clean  water,  and  afterwards  a little  friction 
given  with  a piece  of  flannel,  the  figures 
will  be  equal  to  new. 

Wax  spots  should  be  removed  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine before  washing. 

The  effect  of  soap  is  very  ttinguiar,  both  in  whiten- 
ing the  object  and  in  rendering  it  glossy.  Be  it  re- 
membered, that  alabaster  is  a sulphate  of  lime;  or 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime;  when  soap  is 
applied,  it  first  acts  as  a detergent,  cleansing  away 
all  foulness ; then  being  partly  decomposed  by  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  its  oily  part  uniting  with  the 
acid,  it  is  deposited  as  grease:  at  the  same  time,  the 
acid  thus  absorbed  by  the  potass  of  the  soap,  forms 
the  insoluble  transparent  salt,  sulphate  of  potass; 
this  also  lying  on  the  surface  adds  to  its  transparency, 
and  counteiacts  the  opacily  of  the  lime  set  at 
liberty,  although  that  lime  adds  a whiteness  to  the 
whole,  not  otherwise  easily  accounted  for, 

IV.  To  join. — Alabaster  vases,  time-piece 
stands,  &c.  are  mostly  made  in  several  parts, 
they  should  therefore  not  be  left  to  soak, 
lest  the  cement,  by  giving  way,  should 
occasion  breakage.  So  also  in  wiping  be  very 
careful  lest  one  part  fall  from  another. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
united with  the  following  composition.  To 
the  white  of  1 egg  put  a tea  spoonful  of 
quick  lime;  beat  it  up  and  use  directly. 
They  may  be  joined  also  by  superfine  plaster 
of  Paris , mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  make 
a thick  cream.  Damp  the  parts  to  be  joined 
with  a wet  sponge,  previously  to  applying  the 
plaster. 

V.  Staining  of  . — It  is  bad  taste  indeed  to 
color  so  beautiful  an  object  as  a piece  of  snow- 
white  alabaster.  Should  it  be  desired,  it  may 
be  readily  accomplished  by  soaking  it,  or 
brushing  it  over  with  any  colored  oil  or  spi- 
rituous tincture,  also  with  certain  metallic  so- 
lutions. Cochineal,  in  spirit  or  oil  forms  a 
crimson.  Quercitron  bark,  Persian  berries,  or 
gamboge,  a yellow.  Alkanet  and  madder,  are 
reds.  Saffron  and  tobacco,  brown.  Solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  indigo, 
a blue.  Verdigris,  a green.  (See  Marble.') 

In  some  books  receipts  are  given  as  relative  totbis 
kind  of  alabaster,  although  they  apply  exclusively  to 
the  gypseous  variety,  known  universally  as  I'laster 
ol  Paris,  and  which  is  worked,  not  by  carving,  as  the 
calcareous,  but  by  moulding ; the  plaster  beln  first 
calcined,  ground  and  sifted.  In  this  state  it  being 
capable  of  a rapid  and  perfect  solldlficatioo  by  an 
admixture  of  water. 


VI.  To  preserve  objects  of. — Alabaster  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  irrecoverably 
stained  by  colored  oils,  varnishes,  smoke, 
tinctures,  &c.  Alabaster  objects  then  must 
never  be  exposed  as  garden  ornaments,  or 
otherwise  to  the  rain,  nor  frequently  washed. 
They  must  also  be  carefully  kept  from, 
contact  with  an  alkali.  Even  a bottle  of 
smelling  salts,  placed  on  a mantle  piece  with 
an  alabaster  vase,  and  inadvertently  un- 
corked, would  soon  destroy  the  beauty 
of  it ; thus  there  are  many  reasons  for 
keeping  them  covered  by  a glass  shade. 
Alabaster  also  often  contains  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  with  the  sulphate  ; in  this 
case  it  effervesces  with  an  acid,  and  would  be 
destroyed  by  contact  with  aromatic  or 
common  vinegar,  spirits  of  salts,  salt  of 
lemons,  or  almost  any  other  acid.  To  pre- 
vent further  disintegration,  the  part  injured 
must  be  washed  in  soap  and  water,  and 
afterwards  dried.  The  shave  grass  or  Dutch 
rush,  used  in  polishing,  may  also  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  whiteness  which  will  be  found. 


VII.  To  polish. — Large  and  common  ala- 
baster statues  are  polished  by  rubbing  them 
over  carefully  with  pumice  stone  and  water, 
and  afterwards  with  a thick  mixture  of  chalk, 
soap,  and  milk.  When  perfectly  smooth,  let 
this  be  well  washed  off,  and  the  figure  being 
dried,  is  finally  to  be  rubbed  with  flannel. 


VIII.  Second  method. — For  fine  and  deli- 
cate objects.  Take  off  the  first  roughness  by 
rubbing  the  article  with  Dutch  rush  and 
water.  This  will  readily  take  off  all  the 
marks  of  the  tools,  leaving  only  the  fine 
scratches  itself  has  made.  To  remove  these, 


finely-pulverized  slacked  lime  is  employed, 
made  into  a paste  with  water.  The  piece  is 
then  washed  in  soap-suds  and  lime,  and  finally 
rubbed  over  when  dry  with  pulverised  French 
chalk  applied  on  a piece  of  flannel. 

Alabaster  is  very  apt  to  beooroa  yellow  by  age  and 
contact  with  smoke.  And  the  first  ofjhe  methods  of 
poUshing,  above  given,  is  said  to  occasion  a yellow- 
ness in  a very  short  time.  Delicate  and  beautiful 
objects  well  deserve  the  lime  process.  Dr.  Ure  attri- 
butes the  yellowness  to  the  effect  of  the  pumiM 
stone ; we  cannot  see  any  scientific  reason  for  this, 
as  no  chemical  action  takes  place  in  consequence;  it 
may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  milk,  which  is  partly 
absorbed  by  the  surface,  and  this  afterwards  tumii^ 
yellow  by  oxidation,  or  from  its  greasy  nature  imbi- 
bing smoke,  4ic.,  occasions  more  rapidly  the  yellow 
tinge  complained  of.  The  lime  also  enters,  in  some 
degree,  the  minute  pores,  especially  in  the  second 
process,  rendering  the  object  whiter  and  smoother, 
while  this  is  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the 
milk,  used  in  the  first  method.  Both  the  re^ipu 
give  a transparent  appearance ; if  a whiter  opacity  bo 
required,  dry  and  very  finely-sifted  plaster  of  Paris 


albatA,  argebtine,  or  german  silver. 

I.  An  alloy,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
used  for  imitating  silver  artrcles,  snch  as 
spoons,  forks,  candlesticks,  &c.  The  real 
and  original  receipt  is  as  follows ; 1 part 

nickel,  1 zme,  and  2 copper,  melted  together. 
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When  intended  for  rolling,  25  nickel,  20 
line,  60  copper  ; to  which,  if  for  casting,  3 
parts  of  lead  may  be  added. 

II.  Two  nickel,  3^  zinc,  and  8 copper. 
This  is  the  commonest  article  of  the  kind 
that  is  made. 

III.  To  the  last  add  1 part  nickel.  This  is 
abetter  admixture,  and  it  becomes  a superior 
article  by  a stilt  larger  admixture  of  the 
nickel,  until  this  metal  is  added  to  the 
amount  of  f the  weight  of  the  copper. 
Where  more  than  3 parts  nickel  are  used  to 
8 of  copper,  the  alloy  is  called  electrum 
The  argentine  contains  substitutes  ; 1 part 
silver  for  1 part  nickel. 

ALBUMEN. 

A peculiar  animal  principle  found  nearly 
pure  in  the  white  of  egg.  To  obtain  it  ab- 
solutely pure,  agitate  the  white  of  an  egg 
with  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine ; a white 
flocculent  substance  will  fall  down,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a hlter  of  paper. 

ALBUMEN  POWDER.  FLAKE  ALBUMEN. 
SOLUBLE  SOLID  ALBUMEN. 

Pour  the  white  of  several  eggs  into  a plate 
or  other  vessel,  expose  it  to  a drying  heat,  as 
that  of  the  sun,  or  to  a current  of  air,  it  will 
soon  assume  a dry  brittle  condition,  when  it 
may  be  pounded,  and  being  placed  in  phials 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  re- 
stored to  its  original  state  when  wanted,  by 
merely  agitating  it  with  cold  water  until 
dissolved.  Useful  as  a clariher. 

ALBUMINOUS  VARNISH,  OR  GLAIRE. 

Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  till  it  is  well  incor- 
porated with  it.  It  is  usually  made  as  wanted, 
and  is  the  best  possible  varnish  for,  indeed 
the  only  one,  that  can  be  used  upon  the 
covers  of  leather  bound  books*  also,  kid 
shoes  that  will  not,  of  course,  take  blacking, 
may  be  readily  polished  by  a little  of  this 
varnish  laid  on  with  a small  piece  of  sponge. 
ALOCHOL,  TO  STRENGTHEN. 

I.  Take  of  rectified  spirit  1 gallon,  chloride 
of  calcium  (commonly  called  muriate  of  lime) 

1 pound  ; put  the  chloride  of  calcium  into 
the  spirit,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  distil  it 
in  a glass  retort,  until  7 pints  and  5 fluid  oz. 
pass  over.  This  will  be  pure  spirits  of  wine, 
without  water  ; or  anhydrous  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  a salt  which  has  a ereat 
alhmly  for  water,  and  is  soluble  in  spirit:  when  the 
solution  is  <listilled,  the  chloride  remains  in  the  retort 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water.  {Lon.  Phar.) 

II.  Put  the  spirits  of  wine  into  a well- 
cleaned  bladder,  and  hang  it  up  for  a few 
days  in  the  air,  or  exposed  to  the  suu, 
keeping  the  bladder  as  full  as  possible.  The 
water  will  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  bladder 
and  escape,  while  the  alcohol  will  be  retained 

This  is  a method  which  was  often  pursued  bv  the 
halter  and  varnish  maker,  to  produce  a spirit  slrona 
nough  to  dissolve  copal.  Tho  spirits  of  wine  of 
ommerce  being  rarely  sufficiently  freed  from  water 

r^i?r  , Prepared  in  this  way  it  is  often 

soiled  varnish  maker  s alcohol. 


III.  Make  some  caustic  potass  red  hot 
to  drive  off  any  water  it  may  contain.  Let 
it  get  gradually  cool  enough  to  handle,  then 
pound  it  and  sprinkle  it  in  the  spirit,  using 
about  the  same  weight  of  potass  and 
spirit.  Filter  off  the  spirit  which  floats  or 
runs  from  it ; this  will  be  very  nearly  pure 
alcohol. 

The  reason  of  the  action  here  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  first  method,  except  that  in  the  first,  as 
the  salt  employed  is  soluble  in  the  spirit,  distillation 
is  necessary  to  Separate  them  ; but  caustic  potass  is 
not  soluble  in  spirit,  therefore  filteration  is  all  that 
is  necessary  after  mixing  the  substances."^ 

ALE  BREWING. 

I.  To  make  one  barrel — put  25  gallons  o* 
boiling  water  into  a tub,  capable  of  holding 
double  the  quantity  ; let  the  water  get  sufii- 
ciently  cold,  that  upon  looking  down  into  it 
you  can  see  your  face  reflected  from  the 
surface  ; or  if  you  have  a thermometer,  it 
should  indicate  from  165  to  170  degrees. 
Then  having  ready  the  proper  quantity  of 
malt,  which  should  be  for  good  ale  a sack  of 
3 bushels,  add  it  to  the  water,  stir  the  whole 
up  well  for  a few  minutes,  so  as  to  separate 
and  thoroughly  wet  all  the  malt,  and  then 
cover  it  up  with  sacks.  In  this  state  it  may 
rest  for  one  hour ; during  this  time  another 
copper  of  water  should  be  boiled  ready,  and 
also  the  mash  tun  should  be  mounted  on  a 
stool,  it  haying  been  previously  fitted  with  a 
tap,  to  the  inside  of  which  a small  basket  has 
been  attached.  Putting  the  underback  under 
the  mash  tun,  draw  off  the  wort  very  gently 
and  in  a small  stream,  so  that  it  may  run  as 
clear  as  possible.  In  the  underback  may 
now  be  placed  the  proper  quantity  of  hops, 
which  is  about  3 pounds,  breaking  them  up 
when  put  in.  This  prevents  any  sourness 
arising  in  the  wort,  and  soaks  the  hops  for 
future  boiling.  The  worts  being  all  run  off, 
stop  the  taj),  and  pour  as  a second  mash 
about  27  gallons  of  water  from  the  copper, 
reducing  it  to  its  proper  heat  by  cold  water, 
or  still  better  by  letting  it  cool.  Here  it  is 
advisable  to  draw  the  fire  because  unless 
table  beer  is  to  be  made  afterwards  by  a third 
mash,  the  rest  of  the  water  in  the  copper  will 
not  be  wanted  ; it  must  therefore  be  emptied 
when  the  brewer  is  at  leisure.  At  present  he 
nas  to  conduct  his  second  mash,  the  water 
for  which  should  be  about  5 degrees  hotter 
than  for  the  first.  The  water  being  poured 
on,  he  has  only  to  rouse  it  about  with  the 
malt,  as  oefore,  and  cover  it  over  for  one 
hour  and  a half.  The  underback  with  the 
hops  being  also  covered  over  to  preserve  the 
odour  of  the  hop.  The  second  mash  may  be 
suftered  to  run  on  to  the  first.  The  liquor 
drawn  off,  together  with  the  hops,  is  then  to 
be  placed  m the  copper  and  boiled  gently  fot 
one  hour  and  a half,  keeping  the  lid  off. 
Now  pass  it  through  a sieve,  to  keep  the 
hops  back,  into  coolers,  and  let  it  get  cool 
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as  quickly  as  possible.  During  this  time  we 
will  suppose  that  the  mash  tub  has  been 
emptied  of  the  grains  and  washed  clean  with 
hot  water.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  coolers 
all  together  into  the  mash  tub,  and  when  it 
is  of  that  degree  of  heat,  indicated  as  70°  of 
the  thermometer,  or  of  a teat  rather  less  than 
that  of  new  milk,  or  until  a moderately- warm 
finger  neither  finds  it  hot  nor  cold,  it  will  he 
ready  for  the  yeast.  This  should  have  been 
prepared  an  hour  or  so  before,  by  putting 
half  a pint  into  a pail  with  a little  of  the 
wort,  cooled  directly  and  more  quickly  than 
the  rest,  so  that  by  the  time  the  whole  quan- 
tity is  sufficiently  cold,  a pailfull  will  be  ready 
in  progress  of  fermentation.  Pour  this  in 
and  rouse  about  well.  The  ale  is  now  set  to 
work,  and  may  be  covered  over  with  sacks. 
The  mash  tub  should  stand  in  a place  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold  ; any  cool  place  in  the 
summer,  and  any  warm  place  in  winter  will 
do  ; and  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  sacks 
may  be  twisted  round  the  tub,  as  well  as 
placed  upon  it,  whereas  in  summer  it  may 
be  uncovered. 

In  about  six  or  eight  hours  a frothy  head 
will  rise  upon  the  liquor  ; and  it  will  keep 
rising,  more  or  less  slowly,  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  best  way  is  to  take  off  the  froth, 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  with 
a common  skimmer,  and  in  twelve  hours  take 
it  off  again,  and  so  on,  till  the  liquor  has 
done  working,  and  sends  up  no  more  yeast. 
Then  it  is  beer,  and  is  to  be  put  into  a cask 
by  means  of  a funnel.  It  must  be  cold  before 
this  is  done,  or  it  will  be  foxed  ; that  is,  have 
a rank  and  disagreeable  taste.  The  cask 
should  lean  a little  on  one  side  when  filling  it, 
because  the  beer  will  work  again,  and  send 
more  yeast  out  of  the  bung-hole.  Some- 
thing will  go  off  in  this,  working,  which  may 
continue  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  when 
the  beer  is  putting  in  the  cask,  a gallon  or 
two  should  be  left  to  keep  filling  up  with,  as 
the  working  produces  emptiness.  At  last, 
when  the  working  is  completely  over,  block 
the  cask  up  to  its  level.  Put  in  a handful  of 
fresh  hops  ; fill  the  cask  quite  full  and  bung 
it  tight,  with  a piece  of  coarse  linen  round 
the  bung.  When  the  cask  is  empty,  grei.1 
care  must  be  taken  to  cork  it  tightly  up,  so 
that  no  air  gets  in ; for,  if  so,  the  cask 
becomes  mouldy. 

The  quantity  of  water  advised  may  excite  surprise, 
it  being  52  gailons  to  make  36  of  ale,  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  grains  will  hold  back  at  least 
6 or  7 gallons,  and  the  boiling  evaporate  6 or  7 other 
gallons,  besides  which,  the  cask  will  need  filling  up 
2 or  3 times.  For  very  strong  ale,  the  first  mush 
only  must  bo  used;  for  table  ale,  both  together. 
The  third  mash  makes  table  beer,  exactly  by  the’ 
same  process.  Two  pounds  of  hops  arc  suOicient 
lor  the  first  mash  only  J 1 pound  additional  to  these 
for  the  second ; and  I pound  additional  for  the  table 
beer,  with  1 pound  more  in  each  case,  If  the  ale  is  to 
keep  long. 

Almost  every  county  in  England  has  Us  variety  of 
ole ; .but  the  difference  consists  chicfiy  ^tho  same 


quantity  of  malt  and  hops  being  used)  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  malt  and  the  quality  of  the  water.  This 
last  varies  very  considerably  in  its  action  on  the 
malt,  and  still  more  on  the  fermentation ; thus  it  Is, 
that  various  places  have  acquired  a celebrity  which 
cannot  be  disputed  by  other  districts,  owing  to  this 
circumstance  alone.  Other  differences  arise  from 
the  different  heat  of  the  worts,  peculiar  management 
of  the  fermentation,  sorts  and  age  of  hops,  &c.  Ale 
is  generally  made  from  malt,  although  it  may  be 
made  as  some  of  the  following  receipts  show,  from 
sugar  and  other  materials : the  yroduce  from  these, 
however,  are  always  inferior  to  the  real  pure  malt 
liquor.  For  different  county,  8cc.  Ales,  and  their 
management,  See  Barnstaple,  Bass's  Bale  Ale, 
Bavarian,  Burton,  Dorchester,  Edinburgh,  Essex, 
Kennel,  London,  JVottingham,  Bingteood,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Windsor,  Yorkshire;  also  Beer,  Brewing, 
Casks,  Porter,  ^c, 

II.  For  36  gallons,  take  of  malt  (usually 
pale,)  2^  bushels,  sugar  3 pounds,  just  boiled 
to  a color,  hops  3 pounds,  coriander  seeds  1 
oz.,  capsicum  ^ a dram.  Work  it  two  or 
three  days,  beating  it  well  up  once  or  twice  a 
day ; when  it  begins  to  fall,  cleanse  it  by 
adding  a handful  of  salt,  and  some  wheat- 
flour. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  mild-flavnred  ale.  very 
similar  to  the  amber  ale,  but  of  rather  a lighter  color, 
according'  however  as  the  sugar  is  boiled ; with  more 
hops,  and  therefore  keeping  better,  and  with  a dash 
of  coriander,  which  gives  it  a more  heady  or  intoxi- 
cating quality,  as  well  as  a greater  fullness  in  tlie 
mouth, 

ALB,  AMBER. 

I.  The  proportion  of  malt  is  3 bushels  of 
amber  malt  and  f of  a bushel  of  pale  ditto, 
with  2 pounds  of  hops  to  the  above  quantity. 
It  is  made  in  three  mashes,  all  boiled  together 
for  two  hours.  The  water  for  the  first  mash 
is  turned  on  at  170  degrees,  the  second  185°, 
and  the  third  at  170°.  Boil,  with  it  a table 
spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  be  set  to  work  at 
64°,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  roused 
every  two  hours,  till  the  heat  increases  to  74°. 
Then  skim  every  hour  for  six  hours,  and  fine 
with  isinglass. 

II.  Malt  and  hops,  and  process  of  working, 
as  before ; but  boil  with  the  worts  of  the 
above  quantity,  2 oz.  of  Spanish  liquorice 
and  2 pounds  of  treacle  ; and  when  setting 
to  work,  add  J of  a pound  of  ground  ginger  ; 
this  will  make  36  gallons. 

III.  For  36  gallons,  take  of  amber  malt 
1^  bushels,  hops  1 pound,  liquorice  root 
li  pound,  treacle  5 pounds,  Spanish  liquorice 
2 oz.,  capsicums  ^ oz. 

These  amber  ales  will  not  keep  well,  they  must 
therefore  be  drank  as  soon  as  they  arc  done  working 
in  the  barrels.  That  made  by  the  last  receipt  was, 
from  the  price  per  pint  at  which  it  was  always  sold, 
called  **  two-penny,'*  and  for  immediate  use  is  a 
sweet  pleasant  beverage.  All  these  kinds  were  pre- 
ferred in  the  last  century  to  other  kinds  of  ale.  for 
making  egg-hot  and  purl  liquors,  then  much  in  vogue. 

ALE  FROM  SUGAR. 

In  20  gallons  water,  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes  3 pounds  of  hops ; strain  the  liquor 
and  dissolve  in  it  28  pounds  of  sugar.  Let 
it  cool  quickly,  and  when  about  equal  to  new 
milk  in  temperature  add  a quart  of  good 
fresh  yeast.  Fill  an  18-gallon  cask,  saving 
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the  remaining  2 gallons  of  ale  ready  to  top 
up  with  from  time  to  time,  as  the  fermenta- 
tion proceeds.  It  will  continue  to  work  for 
three  weeks  or  a month.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  time  the  hole  at  the  top  should  be 
left  open  for  the  yeast  to  flow  out,  afterwards 
it  may  be  corked,  but  drawing  it  out  each 
day  or  two  for  some  time  to  give  it  vent. 
In  a week  after  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
it  may  be  tapped  for  use. 

If  hops  are  not  to  be  procured  any  other  hitter 
may  bo  used,  such  as  wormwood,  chamomile,  car- 
damon, gentian,  &c.  The  color  desired  may  also  be 
given  to  it  by  burnt  sugar,  burnt  treacle,  or  burnt 
bread,  which  should  be  added  in  the  first  boiling 
with  the  hops.  If  made  of  brown  sugar  it  will  have 
sufficient  color. 

ALE  FROM  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  parsnips,  beet-root,  and  mangel- 
wurzel  make  tolerably  good  ale  by  the 
following  process.  Take  about  12  pounds 
of  either  of  the  above  roots  to  each  gallon 
of  water ; pare  them,  cut  them  in  slices,  boil 
them  to  a pulp,  rub  this  pulp  through  a 
sieve  ; put  it  into  a flannel  bag  and  squeeze 
the  juice  through ; put  this  in  the  copper, 
and  add  about  half  a pound  of  hops  to  9 
gallons.  Set  it  to  work  in  the  usual  way. 

The  above  is  much  better  with  about  one-third 
part  malt,  adding  then  1 pound  in  addition  of  hops  to 
every  bu.shel  of  malt.  The  very  small  quantity  of 
hops  in  the  sugar  and  vegetable  ales  will  be  observed. 
On  account  of  this  they  will  not  usually  keep  long, 
and  have  much  the  character  of  new  wines. 

ALE  BITTER8. 

I.  Take  1 gallon  of  ale,  4 oz.  of  fresh 
lemon  peel,  and  4 oz.  of  gentian  root  ; let 
these  be  steeped  in  the  ale  for  ten  davs,  then 
filter  and  bottle. 

This  is  a fine  Ionic,  and  families  kehping  it  could 
make  bitter  ale  at  any  time,  by  adding  a little  of 
this  mixture  to  that  which  they  usually  consume. 

It.  Pour  a pint  of  hot  water  upon  jjbe 
yolks  of  3 eggs,  2 oz.  of  Virginia  snake  root, 
and  i of  an  oz.  of  Seville  orange.  Strain 
and  bottle  for  use. 

ALKALINE  LOTION. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  4 dr.,  distilled  water 
8 oz.,  eau  de  cologne  2 dr.,  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  1 dr. 

This  Lotion  is  used  for  preventing  injury  to  the 
teeth  from  acid  medicines.  The  mouth  must  be  rinsed 
out  immediately  after  swallowing  the  medicine. 

ALKALINE  MEDICINES. 

As  acids  and  alkalies  neutralize  each  other, 
alkaline  medicines  act  in  a direct  manner  to 
destroy  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Antacid 
medicines  act  to  the  same  effect ; but  these 
last  are  of  a neutral  character,  and  become 
useful  when  taken,  by  the  decomposition 
which  they  undergo  ; whereas,  alkaline  me- 
dicines have  a more  direct  action  ; they  are 
more  violent  . than  the  antacid.  (See.4»/acid). 

I.  Draught. — Liquid  ammonia  10  drops, 
almond  mixture  i oz.  laudanum  10  drops. 
To  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day. 

II.  Drops. — Liquor  of  potass  3 drams, 
liquid  ammonia  1 oz.,  myrrh  1 oz.  Rub 


altogether  and  strain.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day 
on  a lump  of  sugar. 

III.  Lotion, — Mix  together,  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass  2 f olive  oil  4 f J, 
yolks  of  2 eggs.  Carbonate  of  potass  2 oz. 
dissolved  in  1 quart  of  rose-water. 

IV.  Lozenges. — Take5parts  of'bicarbonate 
of  soda,  (this  is  the  common  soda,)  95  parts 
of  loaf  sugar,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
enough  to  unite  these  into  a paste;  add  3 parts 
of  the  essential  oil  of  mint.  Form  this  into 
lozenges  of  18  grains  each.  The  dose  is  2 to 
4 after  each  meal. 

These  are  good  to  assist  digestion,  henee  called 
digestive  lozenges, 

V.  Mixture. — Tincture  of  opium  2 drams, 
liquor  of  potass  2J  drams,  tincture  of  nut- 
megs J oz.,  pure  water  J of  a pint.  One  or 
two  table  spoonsful  maybe  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day  in  heartburn,  indigestion,  &c. 

VI.  Ointment. — Sub-carbonate  of  potass 
1 part,  lard  8 parts.  Used  in  skin  diseases. 

VII.  Drench  for  calves. — Thin  gruel  4 oz. 
Epsom  salts  ^ oz.  White’s  solution  of  potass 

1 or  2 tea  spoonsful. 

ALKALINE  SOLUTION,  BRANDISH’s. 

American  pearlashes  6 lbs.,  quick  lime, 

2 lbs.,  woodashes  (from  the  ash  tree)  2 lbs., 

boiling  water  5 imperial  gallons  ; slack  the 
lime  with  a portion  of  the  water,  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  ingredients  ; shake  it  occa- 
sionally in  a covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  decant  the 
clear.  To  each  pint  add  one  drop  of  true 
oil  of  juniper  berries.  Keep  it  in  stoppered 
bottles  of  green  glass.  Dose— -Two  tea- 

spoonsful  in  a pint  of  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  3 times  a day. 

This  tonic  and  antacid  medicine  is  much  recom- 
mended for  indigestion  and'  other  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  by  Ur.  Graham.  It  is  rendered  more 
efficacious  by  having  a small  quantity  of  powdered 
rhubarb  added  to  it.  All  acids  or  acid  fruits  must 
be  avoided  while  taking  it 

ALKANET,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Put  the  root,  broken  into  pieces,  into  a 
glass  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  either  olive  oil 
or  spirits  of  wine,  according  as  you  desire  an 
oily  or  spirituous  extract,  let  it  soak  for  some 
hours,  covering  it  if  spirit  be  used,  stirring 
it  up  occasionally  with  a glass  rod  ; then 
filter  through  blotting  paper. 

The  solution  should  be  of  a very  dark  color,  and 
when  diluted,  of  a fine  pink.  It  Is  used  much  by 
perfumers  in  coloring  oils,  pomatums,  &c.  The 
finest  color  realties  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  the  more 
threadlike  the  roots  are  the  better.  Also  in  preparing 
it,  touch  it  as  little  with  the  fingers  as  can  be,  to 
orevent  the  fine  pink  obtaining  a purplish  hue. 

ALKERMES  CORDIAL. 

Soak  for  some  days  in  3 gallons  of  brandy, 
1 pound  of  bay  leaves,  1 pound  of  mace, 
1 oz.  of  cloves,  and  2 oz.  each  of  nutmeg;* 
and  cinnamon,  all  bruised.  Distil  off ' 
gallons,  and  add  clarified  syrup  of  kermes 
18  pounds,  orange-flower  water  I pint.. 
[second  edition.]  2 
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ALLSPICE,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Add  to  a wine  glass  fall  of  strong  spirits  of 
wine,  1 dram  of  the  oil  of  allspioh.  Two  or 
three  drops  to  be  used  for  puddings,  soups,  &c. 

ALLOY. 

A combination  of  metals,  intended  to  pro- 
duce a compound  metallic  substance,  different 
in  its  character,  and  superior  or  cheaper  for 
some  particular  purpose  than  the  metals 
separately.  Alloys  are  always  produced  by 
melting  the  compound  parts  togef;her,  ob- 
serving to  melt  first  the  more  infusible  metal, 
and  then  to  add  to  it  at  as  low  a heat  as 
possible  the  others,  lest  the  fusible  one  should 
be  evaporated  before  the  other  he  in  a fluid 
and  consequently  a fit  state  to  unite  with  it. 
Also,  if  they  are  to  remain  long  in  contact, 
or  if  one  of  them  is  apt  to  be  oxidated,  the 
metal  in  the  pot  is  covered  with  a handful  of 
charcoal,  lime,  carbonate  of  potass,  or  other 
body,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 
For  the  various  alloys,  see  their  different 
names  or  purposes,  as  Bronze,  Brass, 

T'ype  Metal,  Solders,  Sec.,  also,  Flute-Key 
Valves,  Fusible,  8fc. 

ALMONDS,  TO  BLANCH. 

Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  keep  them 
there  till  the  skin  peels  off  readily  with  the 
fingers  or  a penknife ; strain  away  the  hot 
water  and  pour  cold  upon  them,  that  they 
may  be  handled  conveniently,  and  not  turn 
yellow  and  oily.  Peel  and  dry  them. 

They  may  be  kept  in  this  state  for  a long  time. 
The  hot  water  takes  off  their  brittleness,  but  this  is 
restored  by  drying. 

ALMOND  BLOOM. 

Dust  of  Brazil  wood  1 oz.,  water  3 pints, 
ooil,  strain,  add  isinglass  6 drams,  cochineal 
2 drams,  alum  1 oz.,  horox  3 drams  ; boil 
again  and  strain  through  a fine  cloth. 

This  is  a fine  pink  color  used  by  the  perfumer. 

ALMONDS,  BURNT, 

Take  some  fine  clean  Valentia  or  Jordan 
almonds  ; to  every  lb.  of  them  put  a pint  of 
clarified  syrup,  in  a pan  over  the  fire,  boil ; 
then  taking  it  off  the  fire,  stir  the  mixture 
well  till  the  sugar  becomes  rather  powdery, 
each  almond  being  covered  with  it.  Sift 
the  loose  sugar  away  from  them  and  also 
separate  those  that  stick  together ; boil  a 
fresh  supply  of  sugar,  immerse  the  almonds 
after  they  have  got  cold  a second  time,  but 
do  not  leave  them  in  the  syrup  so  long  as  to 
disturb  the  former  coat.  Sift  and  strain 
them  as  before.  Red  burnt  almonds  have 
their  syrup  tinged  with  cochineal. 

ALMOND  CAKES. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
pound  them  with  twice  their  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  together  with  the  whites  of  5 or  6 eggs ; 
the  whole  being  beaten  well  together,  drop  a 
-poonful  on  a piece  of  wafer  jiaper  placed  on 
.Ji  iron  plate,  see  if  it  bakes  well  without 


either  puffing  up  or  swelling  out  too  much  ; 
the  last  fault  is  to  be  corrected  by  adding 
more  sugar  and  almonds,  and  the  first  by  a 
very  little  more  egg,  for  instance,  the  quarter 
of  a yolk  will  make  a great  deal  of  difference ; 
drop  them  of  the  proper  size  on  wafer  paper, 
placed  on  smooth  clean  iron  plates,  so  as 
not  to  touch  each  other,  put  three  or  four 
small  pieces  of  almond  at  top,  and  bake  to  a 
fine  brown. 

ALMONDS,  CANDIED. 

Blanch  any  quantity  of  almonds,  then  fry 
or  bake  them  in  butter,  until  they  acquire  a 
light  brown  color,  wipe  them  with  a napkin, 
pour  over  them  some  syrup  (boiled  to  a 
thread),  and  stir  until  cold. 

ALMONDS,  CONFECTION  OF. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  8 oz., 
powdered  gum  arabic  1 oz.,  loaf  sugar  4 oz. 
Pound  all  together. 

Tills  is  only  used  to  mako  almond  mixture,  it  is  of 
itself  apt  to  spoil ; hence  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
recommends  that  the  ingredients  should  be  kept 
ready  pounded,  and  be  mixed  only  when  wanted. 

ALMOND  CREAM. 

A French  manufacture,  which  differs  from 
almond  soap  chiefly  in  the  details  of  its  manu- 
facture, which  are  as  follows : — weigh  out 
20  lbs.  of  purified  hog's  lard  on  the  one 
hand,  and  10  lbs.  of  potass  on  the  other; 
put  the  lard  into  a glazed  china  or  earthen- 
ware vessel,  gently  heated  upon  a sand-bath, 
stirring  it  constantly  with  a wooden  spatula, 
and  when  it  is  half  melted,  and  has  a milky 
appearance,  pour  into  it  one  half  of  the  lye, 
(the  potass  it  is  supposed  has  been  already 
dissolved  in  water  and  passed  through  quick 
lime,)  still  stirring  and  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature as  equally  as  possible ; after  an  hour 
opvo  we  shall  perceive  some  fat  floating  on 
the  surface  like  a film  of  oil,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  soapy  granulation  falling  to  the  bot- 
tom ; we  must  then  add  a second  portion  of 
the  lye,  whereon  the  granulations  disappear, 
and  the  paste  is  formed.  It  must,  however, 
be  boiled  three  hours  more,  when  it  will  be- 
come quite  stiff ; after  cooling  gradually  it  is 
to  be  pounded  strongly  in  a marble  mortar, 
along  with  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale.  This  is  the  same 
as  Pearl  Soft  Soap. 

ALMOND  CUSTARD  ICE. 

Add  to  almond  ice  cream,  before  it  is 
frozen,  the  yolks  of  4 eggs,  and  a few  drops 
of  the  oil  of  lemon,  or  a tea  spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  lemon  as  this  mixes  better,  boil 
it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  cool 
and  put  to  freeze. 

ALMOND  JELI.T. 

Sweet  almonds  blanched  1 oz.,  white  sugar 

oz.,  water  4 oz. ; rub  into  an  emulsion, 
strain  and  add  melted  hartshorn  jelly  8 oi. 
orange-flower  water  1 dram,  essence  of  lemon 
3 drops. 
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ALMOND  EMULSION,  MILK  OF  ALMONDS. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds  3 oz.,  of  bitter 
almonds  3 or  4 in  number,  white  sugar  2 
pounds,  distilled  water  2 pints,  orange-flower 
water  ^ of  a pint.  Blanch  the  almonds  and 
pound  them  with  the  sugar,  adding  the  water 
by  degrees. 

ALMONDS,  ESSENCE  OP  BITTER. 

Dissolve  1 OZ.  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 

This  is  a very  powerful  poison,  should  never  be 
sold  without  a caution,  and  ought  always  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children  In  flavoring 
pastry,  cordials,  perfumery,  &c.,  only  a few  drops 
should  be  used  at  a time.  It  is  the  same  as  what 
is  commonly  called  Essence  of  Peach  Kernels. 

ALMOND  FLAVOR. 

Distillers,  in  making  noyeau  and  other 
liquors  flavored  with  almonds,  and  also  con- 
fectioners and  pastry-cooks,  procure  the 
flavor  of  almonds  by  boiling  in  water  the 
almond  cake  sold  by  the  druggists. 

This  is  the  cake  left  after  almonds  have  been 
pressed  for  oil ; it  consists  of  husks  and  the  farina- 
ceous part  of  the  nut,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
flavoring  principle.  Its  price  is  about  Is.  per  lb., 
and  goes  as  far  for  flavoring  as  six  times  the  weight 
of  whole  almonds. 

ALMOND  HARD-BAKE,  TO  MAKE. 

Blanch  and  split  some  sweet  almonds,  put 
them  flat  side  downwards  on  an  oiled  tin  or 
greased  plate.  Pour  upon  them,  so  as  just 
to  cover  them,  some  raw  sugar  boiled  till  it 
has  become  brittle. 

Cocoa  nut  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
ALMOND  HONEY  PASTE. 

Warm  and  strain  1 lb.  of  honey,  beat  up 
with  it  the  same  weight  of  dry  almond  paste 
made  of  blanched  bitter  almonds,  when  well 
mixed  add  by  degrees  1 quart  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  the  yolks  of  4 or  5 eggs. 

ALMOND  ICE  CREAM 

Add  3 oz.  of  confection  of  almonds,  or  as 
much  syrup  of  almonds,  to  a pint  of  cream, 
with  a few  drops  of  essence  of  peach  kernels, 
or  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  with  1 oz.  of 
orange-flower  water  ; sweeten  it  to  taste ; if 
made  with  the  syrup  no  more  sweetening 
will  be  required. 

ALMOND  ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

Mix  up  the  ingredients  as  for  almond 
cukes  but  with  a little  more  egg  ; lay  it  on 
the  cake  when  about  three  quarters  done. 

ALMOND  LINCTDS,  OR  WHITE  LINCTUS. 
Mix  with  5 oz.  of  almond  emulsion  16 
grains  of  gum  tragacanth,  i an  oz.  of  fresh 
oil  of  almonds,  4 oz.  of  sugar,  and  when  well 
“•ixed,  i oz.  of  orange  flower  water. 

This  IS  a very  pleasant  soothing  medicine  in  couch 
and  sore  throat. , 

ALMOND  MIXTURE. 

To  2^oz.of  confectionof  almondsgradu- 
ally  add  a pint  of  distilled  water,  till  they  be 
well  incorporated,  then  filter  through  linen. 

It.  Blanched  sweet  almonds  5 dr.,  loaf 
sugar  2 dr.,  gum  arable  in  powder  1 dr. 


Found  them  well  in  a mortar,  with  ^ a pint 
of  water,  added  gradually ; strain  through 
muslin. 

Used  as  a drink  in  inflammatory  aSections,  and  as 
a vehicle  for  other,  as  liquor  potassaj,  nitre,  &c. 

ALMONDS,  OIL  OF. 

Grind  the  kernels  in  a mill,  put  them  in 
bags,  and  submit  them  to  a strong  pressure 
between  iron  plates,  the  plates  being  at  first 
cold,  to  produce  the  best  oil ; and  afterwards 
replaced  by  hot  ones,  to  obtain  a larger 
quantity ; it  should  be  filtered  through  blot- 
ting paper.  It  is  immaterial  whether  sweet 
or  bitter  almonds  are  used,  both  kinds  by 
this  means  produce  a fine,  bland,  sweet  oil, 
valuable  for  the  toilet,  for  the  table,  and  for 
making  various  of  the  finer  kinds  of  soap  ; 
if  bitter  almonds  be  used,  and  these  be  pre- 
viously to  pressure  boiled  in  water,  the  oil 
obtained  will  be  strongly  scented  with  the 
odour  peculiar  to  this  nut. 

ALMOND  OIL  SOAP. 

Made  by  macerating  oil  of  almonds  with 
nearly  twice  its  quantity  of  caustic  potass  or 
soda,  till  when  cold,  it  forms  a jelly  ; add  a 
little  common  salt,  and  resume  the  boiling 
till  Bufllciently  hard ; pour  it  into  moulds  to 
dry.  Seven  pints  of  oil  of  almonds  and  13 
of  soap  ley  will  make  11  lb.  of  soap. 

SOAP  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

This  is  made  by  beating  up,  assisted  by 
heat,  50  lbs.  of  best  white  soap,  with  10  oz. 
of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 

ALMOND  PASTE. 

I.  Take  4 lbs.  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  well  dried,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  to 
a very  fine  and  smooth  paste  with  lavender, 
or  the  best  sort  of  Hungary  (carraway)  water; 
add  to  the  paste  1 lb.  of  the  best  drained 
honey,  2 oz.  of  the  best  oil  of  jasmine,  i lb. 
of  the  best  almond  powder,  and  4 oz.  of  fine 
orrice  powder ; beat  and  mix  the  whole 
repeatedly  together. 

If  made  in  this  way  the  paste  will  keep  for  twelve 
months. 

II.  Sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  of  each  2 
oz.,  spermaceti  2 dr.,  oil  of  almonds  ^ an 
oz.  Windsor  soap  ^ an  oz.,  rose  water  1 
oz.,  otto  of  roses,  and  oil  of  bergamot  of 
each  12  drops. 

Almond  paste  is  used  to  beautify  the  skin,  and  to 
prevent  chapped  hands. 

ALMOND  POWDER. 

I.  Blanch  any  quantity  of  sweet  almonds, 
pound  them,  and  then  put  them  in  a cloth, 
under  a press  to  squeeze  from  them  ^ part 
of  their  weight  of  oil ; if  this  be  not  done 
they  will  be  greasy ; now  take  the  cake  and 
pound  it  well  in  an  iron  mortar  till  it  will  all 
pass  through  a wire  sieve  and  has  become 
fine  as  oatmeal.  It  must  be  well  dried  before 
it  is  put  away  in  bottles. 

II.  Inferior  Almond  Powder. — Take  the 
cake  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed, 
out  out  carefully  any  dirty  or  mouldy  parts. 
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and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  afterwards  add  a 
little  olive  oil  and  pass  it  through  a sieve. 

Almond  powders  are  sometimes  perfumed  and 
mixed  with  other  ingredients.  They  are  used  for 
cleaning  the  skin,  and  are  iess  irritating  than  soap. 

ALMOND  POWDER,  FRENCH. 

' I.  Bitter  almonds  blanched  48  oz.,  rice 
flour  26  oz.,  pulverized  orrice  root  2 oz., 
chalk  2 oz.,  bean  flour  12  oz.,  salt  of  tartar, 
benzoin,  and  spermaceti,  of  each  1 oz.,  oils 
of  lavender  and  cloves  of  each  30  drops.  In- 
fusion of  jasmine  ^ pint,  mix  all  together. 

II.  Bitter  almonds  blanched  12  oz.,  ben- 
zoin, orrice  root,  and  rice  flour,  of  each  1 oz., 
salt  of  tartar  2 drams,  oil  of  lavender  and 
rhodium,  each  20  drops. 

Used  for  cleaning  the  hands,  and  removing  any 
unpleasant  smell.  To  render  it  more  detergent,  4 
07..  of  fine  sand,  or  powdered  pumice  atone  may  be 
added, 

ALMOND  ROCK  CAKES. 

Make  them  in  the  same  manner  as  almond 
cakes,  using  2 lbs,  of  loaf  sugar  to  one  of 
sweet  almonds,  beat  to  a pulp,  and  l^lb.  of 
the  same  cut  in  slices ; mix  them  up  with 
white  of  eggs  into  a stiff  paste,  form  them 
with  the  fingers  into  small  rough  pieces  and 
bake  in  a very  slow  oven. 

ALMOND  ROUT  CAKES. 

Beat  together  lb.  of  blanched  sweet 
almonds  with  ^ lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  with  yolks 
of  eggs  sufficient  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; cut 
them  into  any  form  you  please,  dust  them 
and  also  the  tins  upon  which  they  are  placed 
with  loaf  sugar.  Place  them  aside  in  a warm 
place  for  some  hours,  and  then  bake  to  a light 
brown  in  a brisk  oven  • 

almond  savoy  CAKES. 

•'  Pound  in  a marble  mortar  f lb.  of  sweet 
almonds  with  lb.  of  bitter  almonds  and 
2 lbs.  of  sugar,  mix  with  this  pint  of  eggs, 
separating  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  adding 
the  yolk  first,  when  these  are  well  beat  up, 
add  by  degrees  1 lb.  of  flour  together  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs ; if  too  stiff  a little 
water  or  milk  must  be  added  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  consistence  of  batter.  Prepare 
some  moulds  without  bottoms  by  greasing 
them,  put  these  moulds  in  order  on  a tin, 
covered  with  paper,  dust  them  over  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  fill  them  about  3 parts 
with  the  paste,  dust  a little  sugar  on  the  top 
and  bake  to  a light  brown  in  a moderate  oven. 

almonds,  syrup  of — siROP  d’oroeat. 

One  pound  of  sweet,  4 oz.  of  bitter  al- 
monds, li  pint  of  water,  sugar  3 lbs.,  orange 
flower  water  2 oz.  Blanch  the  almonds, 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  the  orange- 
flower  water ; thus  reduce  them  to  a paste, 
and  then  add  a pint  of  the  water.  Strain 
through  a cloth,  twisted  tight  by  two  persons  ; 
receive  the  milk  in  a basin,  pound  the  residue 
again  with  more  of  the  jwater,  apd  thus  con- 
tinue till  all  has  paSsdd  through  the  cloth 


and  all  the  water  has  been  used ; add  the 
sugar  and  boil  for  some  minutes,  then  strain 
and  cool ; stir  the  whole  well  together  two 
or  three  times  a day  for  a week,  then  bottle, 
and  if  inclined  to  settle  or  separate  in  flocks 
shake  it  up  occasionally. 

ALOES  medicines. 

I.  Compound  decoction  of. — Take  of  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  7 drachms,  carbonate  of 
potass  1 drachm,  aloes  powdered,  myrrh 
powdered,  and  saffron,  each  IJ  drachm, 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom  7 fluid  oz., 

' distilled  water  li  pint;  boil  the  ingredienU 
together  and  strain  before  adding  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom. 

II.  Enema. — Take  of  aloes  2 scruples,  car- 
bonate of  potass  15  grains,  barley  water 
i pint. 

Used  to  dislodge  the  thread-worm  from  the  lower 
intestines,  &c. 

III.  Extract  of. — Take  of  aloes  powdered 
15  oz.,  boiling  water  1 gallon;  macerate  for 
three  days  at  a gentle  heat,  afterwards  strain 
and  set  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ; pour 
off  the  clear  liquor  and  evaporate  to  the 
proper  consistence, 

IV.  Tincture  of. — Take  of  aloes  powdered 

1 oz.,  Spanish  liquorice  3 oz.,  water  pint, 
spirits  of  wine  pint,  soak  for  fourteen  days  ; 
and  then  strain  for  use, 

V.  Ditto,  Compound. — Aloes  powdered 

2 oz,,  saffron  1 oz.,  tincture  of  myrrh  1 pint ; 
soak  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain  for  use. 

VI.  Pills. — (a)  Take  equal  parts  of  aloes 
in  powder  and  of  soap,  and  make  up  into 
pills  of  5 grains  each  with  syrup  ; 3 to  5 pills 
is  a dose. — (6)  Aloes  in  powder  i oz.,  almond 
soap  oz.,  oil  of  anise  8 drops ; mix  into  a 
mass  with  syrup  of  buckthorn ; 3 or  4 is  a 
dose. 

VII.  Ditto,Compound.—Takeof powdered 
aloes  1 oz.,  extract  of  gentian  -J  oz.,  oil  of 
carraway  40  drops,  syrup  enough  to  make 
into  pills  ; the  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains. 

This  pill  is  an  old  and  favorite  remedy  by  those  of 
sedentary  habits  against  indigesUon  and  habitual 
costiveiiess.  The  dose  is  two  or  more  5‘grtiin  pills, 
taken  two  hours  before  dinner. 

VIII.  Ditto, withAssafeetida. — Equal  parts 
of  aloes,  assafoetida,  and  soap,  made  into  a 
mass  with  gum  water ; make  into  5-grain  pills. 

The  dose  is  one  or  two  at  bed-time,  useful  as  a 
purgative  atomachic  against  spasm,  Datulence,  and 
indigestion. 

IX.  Ditto,  with  Gamboge. — Take  equal 
parts  of  aloes,  gamboge,  and  gum  ammoniac, 
triturate  to  powder,  dissolve  in  vinegar, 
strain,  press  the  residuum,  then  evaporate 
the  liquor  in  a water  bath  almost  to  the 
consistency  of  a solid  extract ; divide  into 
4-grain  pills,  to  be  given  in  doses  of  3 or 
more  for  dropsy. 

X.  Ditto,  with  Myrrh. — Aloes  2 oz.,  saf- 
fron 1 oz.,  myrrh  1 oz.,  make  them  up 

wi.'h  syrup.  t,  - . 

An  old  remedy  under  the  name  of  Pill  Rufi;  dq,e 
from  10  to  20  grains.  U is  stimulant  audeartnarue. 
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XI.  Powder,  Compound. — Rub  to  powder 
oz.  of  aloes,  and  then  separate  by  1 oz.  of 

gum  guaiacum  ; mix  these  powders  together, 
and  add  to  them  i oz.  of  cinnamon  powder. 

XII.  Tincture  of. — Socotrine  aloes  i oz., 
extract  of  liquorice  root  H oz.,  proof  spirit 
and  water  each  ^ lb. 

XIII.  Wine. — (a)  Take  2 oz.  of  aloes  in 
powder,  4 drams  of  canella  in  powder,  and 
2 pints  of  sherry  wine ; digest  for  fourteen 
days,  stirring  occasionally,  and  filter. — (b) 
Digest  in  9 pints  of  white  wine  8 oz.  of  aloes 
and  2 oz.  of  canella  alha  ; mix  white  sand 
with  it  to  separate  the  aloes  and  prevent  its 
clogging. 

The  aloes  preparations  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  useful  in  all  cases,  except  where  congestion  or 
irritation  exist  in  or  around  the  lower  bowels.  Thus 
they  should  not  be  given  in  pregnancy  or  piles ; but 
are  valuable  against  indigestion  and  disturbance  of 
bile.  Aloes  form  the  basis  of  most  purgative  patent 
medicines.  See  Hiera  Picra: 

ALTERATIVE  MEDICINES. 

Alteratives  are  such  medicines  as  gradually 
restore  the  languid  or  diseased  body  to  a 
healthy  state,  without  occasioning  any  sudden 
or  violent  effect  of  purging,  vomiting,  or 
sweating.  The  doses  are,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily small,  and  the  use  of  such  medicines 
must  be  continued  for  some  length  of  time. 
For  human  restoration  small  doses  of  blue 
pill,  and  various  tonics  are  used,  such  as 
gentian,  rhubarb,  preparations  of  iron,  &c. ; 
for  cattle  the  following  are  recommended : 

I.  Balls  for  horses. — Emetic  tartar  5 oz., 
powdered  ginger  3 oz.,  opium  1 oz.,  syrup 
enough  to  make  into  16  balls. 

II.  Laxative. — Barbadoes aloes  1 oz., Cas- 
tile soap,  1^  oz.,  powdered  ginger  j oz.,  syrup 
enough  to  make  6 balls. 

III.  For  grease.  — Barbadoes  aloes  1-J 
drachm,  emetic  tartar  and  Castile  soap  of 
each  2 drachms,  enough  for  1 ball. 

IV.  For  strangles.' — Barbadoes  aloes  10 
drachms,  calomel  3 drachms,  1 oz.  of  carra- 
way  seeds  pounded,  3 drachms  of  ginger,  50 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  enough  of  treacle 
and  flour  to  form  a mass,  of  which  a fourth 
part  is  to  be  taken  each  day.  See  Fever-hall, 

ALUM  BASKETS  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

First  prepare  the  object  desired,  such  as  a 
wire  basket,  or  the  sprig  of  a plant,  by  twist- 
ing  over  it  some  eottou,  or,  still  better,  some 
worsted  thread,  so  that  it  is  covered  in  every 
part.  Tf  an  irregular  mass  of  crystals  be  de- 
sired a large  cinder  orpieeeofcoke,  wrapped 
over  in  the  same  way,  may  be  employed  ; 
you  must  observe  that  whatever  object  be 
seleeted  it  must  be  of  such  a weight  as  to 
sink  readily  in  the  solution  to  be  afterwards 
made,  or  it  must  be  loaded  to  give  it  that 
effect.  Then  dissolve  1 lb.  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  water,  (observing  the  same  propor- 
tion for  a greater  or  less  quantity),  by  boiling 
It  gently  in  a tin  vessel,  over  a moderate  fire. 


keeping  it  stirred  with  a piece  of  wood  until 
the  solution  is  complete.  When  the  liquor 
is  almost  cold,  suspend  the  subject  to  be 
crystallized  by  means  of  a small  thread 
or  twine  from  a lath  or  small  stick  laid 
horizontally  across  the  aperture  of  a deep 
glazed  earthen  jar,  as  being  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  into  which  the  solution  must  be 
poured.  The  respective  articles  should  remain 
in  the  solution  twenty-four  hours,  when  they 
are  taken  out  they  are  to  be  carefully  sus- 
pended in  the  shade  until  perfectly  dry. 

The  whole  process  of  crystallization  is  best  con- 
ducted in  a cool  situation.  When  the  subjects  to  be 
crystallized  are  put  into  the  solution  while  it  is  quite 
hot,  the  crystals  are  apt  to  be  formed  too  large ; on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  cold  the  crystals  will 
be  small  in  proportion.  Experiments  convince  us 
that  the  beat  temperature  is  about  95®  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  that  is  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 

ALUM,  BASKETS,  TO  COLOR. 

There  are  numerous  colored  crystals,  but 
none  of  them  are  used  to  make  ornamental 
works,  except  blue  stone,  on  account  of  their 
expense.  This,  however,  is  cheap,  and  gives 
a most  brilliant  blue.  For  other  colors  it  is 
only  necessary  to  tint  the  solution  of  alum 
with  some  dyeing  material,  and  then  set  it 
aside  to  crystallize  as  in  the  last  receipt.  The 
addition  of  turmeric  produces  transparent 
yellow  crystals ; powdered  litmus,  or  solution 
of  litmus,  produces  red  crystals;  logwood 
makes  them  purple ; and  common  writing 
ink  black. 

The  more  troubled  the  solution  looks,  the  finer  are 
the  crystals  it  affords,  so  that  filtration  is  not  neces 
sary.  These  colored  crystals  are  more  easily  des. 
troyed  than  those  of  common  alum;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  re-dissolved  and  re-crystallized  at  pleasure. 

ALUM,  BURNT. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  some  pow- 
dered alum  in  a ladle  or  fire  shovel  over  the 
fire.  It  will  soon  melt,  boil,  and  swell  up. 
It  is  to  be  kept  on  the  fire  till  all  the  water 
has  evaporated,  and  until  it  becomes  so 
brittle  as  to  break  easily  into  a fine  powder. 

This  is  sometimes  valuable  being  sprinkled  over  a 
wound  to  atop  bleeding,  or  to  eat  away  proud  flesh, 
also  as  a tooth-powder.  Bird  atuffera  also,  in  pre- 
paring and  skinning  a bird  or  other  animal  ready  for 
preserving,  use  burnt  alum  to  rub  over  any  wet  or 
bloody  part,  that  it  may  net  soil  the  rest.  In  this 
case  its  peculiar  astringency  assists  in  tanning  or 
rather  hardening  the  akin,  so  that  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  contract  mouldiness,  nor  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  moth  and  other  destructive  insects. 

ALUM,  CUBIC. 

This  is  an  alum  that  has  a larger  proportion 
of  base  than  the  common  or  octohedral  alum. 
It  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  dyeing,  because 
the  alumina  only  is  wanted,  and  this  extra 
portion  in  the  cubic  alum  is  easily  parted 
with.  The  alum  stone  of  Italy  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  made  moderately 
hot,  yields  cubic  alum,  if  a boiling  heat  be 
used  common  alum  is  the  result,  the  subsul- 
phate, or  extra  base  falling  down  in  an  inso- 
luble white  powder.  The  acetate  of  alumina 
is  generally  preferred  as  a mordant. 
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LUM  MEDICINES. 

I.  Bolus. — Equal  parts  of  powdered  alum 
and  conserve  of  roses  mixed  together,  and 
made  up  into  a bolus  of  about  20  grains  with 
syrup  of  orange  peel. 

II.  Curd. — Beat  the  whites  of  2 eggs  with 
a bit  of  alum  till  a curd  forms. 

It  is  used  as  an  application  in  ophthalmia. 

III.  Eye  Water. — Mix  ^ drachm  of  puri- 
fied alum  with  6 oz.  of  rose-water. 

It  is  applied  to  tender  and  watery  eyes. 

iv.  Ointment. — Take  1 lb.  each  of  common 
turpentine  and  lard,  i lb.  of  alum  in  powder, 
melt  the  lard  and  turpentine,  then  add  the 
alum  and  strain  till  cold. 

This  is  used  in  farriery. 

V.  Plaister. — Take  1^  lb.  of  diachylon 
plaister,  6 drams  of  prepared  amber,  1 oz. 
of  burnt  alum,  ^ oz.  of  camphor,  mix  alto- 
gether, and  form  a plaister. 

It  is  stimulating  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

VI.  Poultice. — Beat  up  ^ oz.  of  powdered 
alum  with  the  white  of  2 eggs. 

It  is  applied  to  the  eyes  in  opthalmia. 

VII.  Solution  of. — Dissolve  in  3 pints  of 
boiling  water  1 oz.  of  alum  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  filter. 

It  is  used  as  a powerful  astringent  wash  for 
medical  purposes. 

VIII.  Sugared. — Common  alum  made  up 
into  small  sugar  loaves  with  white  of  egg  and 
rose-water. 

Used  by  females  as  an  astringent  wash  in  disar- 
rangements peculiar  to  themselves. 

IX.  Wash. — Take  f lb.  of  alum  and  dis- 
solve it  in  7 pints  of  boiling  water. 

Used  both  in  human  medicine  and  farriery. 

X.  Whey. — Boil  1 pint  of  milk  with  J oz. 
of  alum,  strain  away  the  curd  which  will  be 
separated,  and  add  to  each  pint  2 oz.  of  the 
essence  of  nutmegs  and  1 oz.  of  the  syrup  of 
cloves.  What  is  more  simple  is  to  boil  a 
quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  5 or  6 cloves 
with  the  milk,  and  afterwards  sweeten  to 
taste.  A wine  glassful  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day  in  diarrhtea. 

AI.UM  IN  BREAD,  TO  DETECT. 

Boil  some  of  the  bread  in  water,  and  add 
to  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  a little  muriate 
of  barytes  or  lime-water,  or  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, in  either  case  a white  cloudiness  will 
appear  if  alum  be  present. 

Boiling  the  bread  dissolves  the  alum  out  of  it.  The 
water  then  bolds  it.  Alum  is  decomposed  by  each  of 
the  above  materials.  If  the  muriate  of  barytes  be 
added  the  barytes  adheres  to  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  alum,  and  forms  sulpbato  of  barytes.  The  lime- 
water  absorbs  also  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  lets  the 
alumina  fall.  The  spirits  of  hartshorn  does  the  same. 
Now  as  the  sulphate  of  barytes  and  alumina  are  both 
insoluble  white  powders,  they  fall  down  and  occasion 
the  cloudiness. 

ALUM  IN  WINE,  TO  DETECT. 

Wine  merchants  add  alum  to  red  wine,  to 
communicate  to  it  a rough  flavor  and  deeper 
color.  It  may  be  detected  as  follows  : — add 
to  it  a strong  solution  of  chlorine,  boil  the 


mixture  till  reduced  to  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  original  volume,  and  filter  the  liquor ; if 
it  contain  alum  it  will  have  the  following 
properties  : — 1st,  It  will  have  a sweetish  as- 
tringent taste  ; 2nd,  It  will  furnish  a white 
precipitate  with  nitrateof  barytes,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  nitric  acid  ; 3rd,  When  caustic 
potass  is  added,  it  gives  rise  to  a yellowish 
white  precipitate  of  alumina,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  potass  ; 4th,  The  carbonate  of  soda 
produces  a yellowish  white  precipitate,  which 
is  decomposed  by  fire  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
leaving  alumina,  which  is  easily  distinguish- 
able by  its  peculiar  chemical  tests. 

ALUM  MORDANT. 

I.  Alum  alone  crystallizes,  and  thus  its 
action  is  impeded.  The  dyers,  to  prevent  this, 
use  as  follows  : — 40  lbs  common  alum,  10  lbs, 
crude  tartar,  20  gallons  of  water,  hot ; the 
tartar  is  diffused  in  the  water  before  the  alum 
is  added.  Instead  of  tartar,  one-eighth  part 
of  potash  is  sometimes  added,  but  potash  is 
only  used  in  common  articles  dyed  of  sad 
colors  ; it  answers  no  good  purpose  except  to 
prevent  crystallization  of  the  alum,  whereas 
the  tartar  much  assists  in  brightening'  the 
colors. 

II.  Boil  together  for  an  hour  100  gallons 
of  water,  200  lbs.  of  potash,  and  80  lbs.  of 
quicklime,  let  this  settle ; decant  the  clear 
liquor,  and  boil  it  half  away  ; it  will  now  be 
about  30  gallons  ; to  this  quantity  add  100 
lbs.  of  ground  alum.  On  cooling,  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  potash  separate,  the  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off.  It  will  amount 
to  about  33  gallons. 

Tliese  two  mordauts  are  used  generally  in  wool 
dyeing. 

III.  Take  50  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
100  lbs.  of  alum,  10  lbs.  of  soda  in  crystals, 
and  75  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead.  First  dissolve 
the  alum,  then  slowly  add  the  soda,  and  when 
the  frothing  that  this  occasions  is  finished, 
add  the  pulverized  sugar  of  lead ; stirring 
the  whole  well  about  till  the  various  salts  are 
dissolved  ; stir  it  up  a few  times  while  cool- 
ing, then  let  it  settle.  The  clear  liquor  that 
floats  is  the  mordant. 

Used  for  fixing  red  and  piuk  dyes,  and  partly  puce 
and  purple. 

IV.  Fifty  gallons  of  water,  100  lbs.  of 
alum,  6 lbs.  of  soda  crystals,  and  50  lbs.  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Prepare  as  above  directed. 

V.  Fifty  gallons  of  water,  100  lbs.  of  alum, 
10  lbs.  of  soda,  and  100  lbs.  of  acetate  or 
sugar  of  lead.' 

This  is  for  yellow  grounds.  Alum  mordants  do 
not  keep  well,  they  should,  therefore,  bo  made  as 
wanted. 

ALUM  WHITE,  BAUMe’S. 

Roman  alum  1 lb. , honey  i lb.,  dry,  powder, 
and  calcine  in  a shallow  dish  to  whiteness  ; 
wash  and  dry.  A beautiful  white  even  with 
oil. 
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alumina,  OB  ALUM  EARTH. 

Dissolve  common  alum  in  water,  and  add 
to  it  by  degrees  the  carbonate  of  soda  or 
liquid  ammonia,  while  any  powder  continues 
to  fall  down.  Let  it  stand  for  some  time  to 
settle,  pour  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  powder 
left  with  a second  water,  pour  this  oflF  in  like 
manner  when  the  powder  has  again  settled. 
The  powder  which  is  left  is  pure  earth,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  argil,  alumina,  alum 
earth,  base  of  alum,  hydrate  of  alum,  alum 
white,  &c. 

This  material  may  be  dried  or  not  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  preparer ; it  is  usually  kept  in  a wet  state  by 
the  potter  and  porcelain  painter  as  a material  where- 
with to  dilute  and  mix  with  the  oxyde  of  cobalt  and 
other  metallic  preparations  used  in  coloring  of 
crockery,  china,  &c.  In  its  wet  state  it  is  , often 
called  gelatinous  alum, 

ALUMINA,  ACETATE  OF. 

A mordant  used  by  the  dyer.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  alum-stone  in  vinegar,  or  experi- 
mentally by  adding  alumina  to  acetic  acid. 
It  is  preferred  to  alum,  because  heat  alone 
readily  decomposes  it.  The  acetic  acid  flying 
off,  and  allowing  the  alumina  to  combine 
with  the  cloth,  &c. 

It  is  commonly  called  dyer's  red  liquor,  being 
used  by  them  in  dyeing  red  colors, 

AMADOU,  OR  GERMAN  TINDER. 

This  is  made  of  two  species  of  fungus, — 
the  Boletus  igniarius,  which  grows  in  large 
yellow  lumps  upon  the  trunks  of  old  decaying 
trees,  and  the  Lycoperdon  giganteus,  or  giant 
puff  ball,  which  is  found  on  pasture  ground. 
The  first  requires  much  beating  to  soften  it, 
the  last  is  ready  in  its  natural  state.  The 
boletus  is  covered  with  a hard  woody  coat, 
which  is  first  removed,  as  well  as  all  other 
hard  parts,  then  cut  into  slices  with  a knife, 
and  beat  till  soft  with  a mallet.  In  this 
state  it  is  very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  when 
applied  to  a cut.  For  tinder  it  is  soaked  in 
a solution  of  saltpetre  for  the  light  colored, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  white  amadou,  and  in 
gunpowder  for  the  black  amadou. 

Both  the  fungi  here  alluded  to  grow  in  this  country 
nnd  many  others  that  might  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  for  example,  all  the  species  of  puff  balls, 
one  of  which  is  extremely  common  in  woods  and 
meadows, 

AMALGAM  FOR  INJECTIONS. 

I.  Melt  in  a ladle  or  crucible  5 parts  of  lead, 
when  melted  add  8 parts  of  bismuth,  then  3 
parts  of  tin,  and  2 parts  of  quicksilver. 

II.  Melt  together,  1 oz.  each  of  zinc,  bis- 
muth and  lead,  and  when  melted,  add  2 oz, 
of  quicksilver. 

III.  One  part  bismuth,  1 part  lead,  and  2 
parts  mercury,  is  also  a good  composition. 

These  amalgams  are  used  for  injecting  the  blood- 
vessels of  anatomical  preparations ; a kidney  thus 
injected  is  a most  beautiful  object. 

AMALGAM,  ELECTRICAL. 

Melt  in  a pipe-bowl  or  iron  ladle  1 part  of 
zinc,  1 part  of  tin,  and  6 parts  of  quicksilver. 
First  melt  the  zinc  and  tin,  and  when  melted 


pour  in  the  quicksilver,  stir-  it  about  with  a 
piece  of  stick,  and  pour  it  out  directly  on  the 
hearth  to  harden.  It  should  break,  very 
easily  and  crumble  between  the  fingers.  It 
is  used  for  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines  ; 
thus,  first  clean  and  scrape  the  leather  flap  of 
the  rubber,  then,  very  slightly  grease  it  with 
tallow, — take  a small  piece  of  the  amalgam  on 
the  blade  of  a dinner  knife,  and  spread  it 
equally  over  the  greased  part,  so  that  it  may 
have  a bright  metallic  appearance  all  along  it 
of  about  an  inch  in  width. 

Should  this  amalgam  be  too  hard  at  first,  or  become 
so  afterwards,  it  must  be  re-melted  and  more  quick- 
silver added  to  it.  If  too  hard,  or  not  well  mixed,  it 
will  be  gritty,  if  too  soft  the  quicksilver  will  separate 
in  globules.  The  tin  may  be  omitted  without  disad- 
vantage, its  only  use  being  that  it  spreads  rather 
more  readily. 

AMALGAM  FOR  WATER  GILDERS. 

Put  8 drams  of  mercury  into  a crucible, 
and  heat  it  until  vapor  is  seen  to  issue  from 
it ; now  throw  into  the  crucible  1 dram  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  stir  them  with  an  iron  rod. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  is  found  to  be  fused, 
or  incorporated  with  the  mercury,  the  amal- 
gam is  to  be  poured  into  cold  water ; when 
cold,  pour  oflT  the  water,  and  collect  the  amal- 
gam, which  will  be  about  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter.  This,  after  having  been  bruised 
in  a mortar,  or  shaken  in  a strong  phial, 
with  repeated  portions  of  salt  and  water,  till 
the  water  ceases  to  be  fouled  by  it,  is  fit  for 
use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injury  in  a stopped  phial.  It  is  es- 
sential in  this  manufacture,  that  the  mercury 
should  be  extremely  pure,  as  the  least  admix- 
ture of  lead,  tin,  or  metal,  would  materially 
injure  the  gilding  for  which  it  is  used. 

AMALGAM  VARNISH. 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  tin,  bismuth, 
and  quicksilver,  when  melted  and  cooled, 
make  it  into  a varnish  with  white  of  egg. 

It  is  used  for  the  varnishing  of  plaster  of  Haris 
figures,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  Some 
receipts  recommend  lead,  but  this  is  a great  error, 
because  the  lead  soon  becomes  tarnished,  whereas 
the  tin  and  bismuth  remain  bright  for  a long  time. 

AMBER,  TO  WORK. 

Amber  is  often  made  into  trinkets,  the 
knobs  for  canes,  small  boxes,  mouth-pieces 
for  pipes,  and  other  ornamental  small  wares. 
Amber  in  the  rough  is  first  split  and  cut 
rudely  into  the  shape  required  by  a leaden 
wheel  worked  with  emery  powder,  or  by  a 
bow  saw  having  a wire  for  the  blade,  Tripoli 
or  emery  powder  being  used  with  it.  The 
roughly  formed  pieces  are  then  smoothed 
with  a piece  of  Swedish  whetstone  and  water. 
The  polishing  is  conducted  by  friction  with 
whitening  and  water,  and  finally  with  a little 
olive  oil  laid  on  and  well  rubbed  with  a piece 
of  flannel,  until  the  polish  is  complete. 

In  this  process  the  amber  becomes  hot  and  highly 
electrical ; as  soon  as  this  happens  it  must  be  laid 
aside  to  recover  itself  before  the  polishing  is  con- 
tinued, otherwise  the  article  will  be  apt  to  fly  into 
pieces. 
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AMBER,  TO  JOIN  AND  MEND. 

Smear  the  parts  which  are  to  be  united 
with  linseed  oil,  hold  the  oiled  part  carefully 
over  a small  charcoal  fire,  a hot  cinder,  or  a 
gas-light,  being  careful  to  cover  up  all  the 
rest  of  the  object  loosely  with  paper,  when 
the  oiled  parts  have  begun  to  feel  the  heat, 
so  as  to  be  sticky,  pinch  or  press  them  toge- 
ther, and  hold  them  so  till  nearly  cold. 

Amber  melting  by  the  application  of  heat  shows 
the  necessity  of  care  in  joining  a finished  article,  as 
only  that  part  where  the  edges  are  to  be  united  must 
be  wdrmed,  and  even  that  with  care,  lest  the  form  or 
polish  of  the  other  parts  should  be  disturbed;  the 
part  joined  generally  requires  a little  re-polishing. 

AMBER,  BALSAM  OF. 

The  thick  oil  which  is  left  in  the  retort 
after  amber  has  been  distilled.  It  possesses 
nearly  the  same  properties  as  before  distilla- 
tion, although  deprived  of  its  oil  and  acid. 

It  is  useful  in  medicine,  and  still  more  so  in 
varnish  making. 

AMBER,  VARNISH  BLACK, 

Melt  in  an  iron  pot  1 lb.  of  amber,  add  to 
it  i gallon  of  hot  linseed  oil,  when  well 
mixed,  stir  into  the  mixture  3 oz.  each  of 
black  rosin , powdered,  and  asphaltum  ; when 
all  are  well  incorporated  together,  and  have 
become  somewhat  cooled,  add  by  degrees 
2 quarts  or  more  of  turpentine,  till  of  a 
proper  consistence. 

Some  receipts  allow  only  | pint  of  oil  and  1 pintof 
turpentine  to  the  above  quantity  of  amber,  resin,  and 
asphaltum;  but  this  is  preposterous,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent upon  considering  that  here  would  be  nearly  1 1 of 
resins  to  IJ  pint  of  liquid.  Whereas  in  all  varnishes 
about  1 i lb.  of  resins  is  considered  adequate  for  a 
gallon  of  oil,  turpentine  in  about  an  equal  quantity 
being  added  in  addition.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Dr.  lire’s  receipt  for  amber  gold  size.  The  above 
black  composition  is  used  by  coach-makers  and 
patent  leather  makers. 

AMBER  GOLD  SIZE. 

Mix  together  1 lb.  of  amber,  4 oz.  of  mas- 
ic  in  tears,  1 oz.  of  asphaltum,  1 pint  of 
drying  linseed  oil ; first  melt  the  amber  in  a 
pipkin,  then  add  the  mastic  and  asphaltum, 
lastly,  the  oil,  a little  at  a time,  stirring  it 
and  keeping  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is 
well  incorporated. 

This  size  is  stated  by  Dr.  Ure  to  be  the  best  mate- 
rial to  attach  gold  or  silver  leaf  to  wood,  and  also 
that  it  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  paper  stainers 
and  painters  in  distemper. 

AMBER  VARNISH,  PALE, 

Melt  in  a pipkin  or  cauldron  3 lbs  of 
transparent  amber,  and  when  melted,  add  to 
it,  by  degrees,  1 gallon  of  hot  and  clear  oil, 
stirring  it  up  until  the  amber  and  oil  are  well 
incorporated.  Boil  it  until  it  is  very  thick, 
and  draws  out  in  strong  threads,  then  taking 
it  away  from  the  fire  and  letting  it  cool,  add 
gradually  2 gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

This  is  a beautiful  pale,  and  very  hard  and  durable 
varnish,  much  more  so  than  even  copal.  It  works 
freely,  and  is  applicable  to  all  purposes  to  which  its 
expense  is  not  au  objection.  It  dries  rather  slowly 
however,  and  requires  much  drying  before  it  can  be 
polished,  as  the  surface  is  fur  a time  very  tender,  and 
at  all  times  when  rubbed  very  electrical,  and,  there- 
fore attracts  dust,  4tc.  _ 


AMBER  AND  LAC  VARNISH. 

Melt  2 oz.  of  shell  lac,  and  add  to  it  8 oz. 
of  amber  previously  pounded  ; stir  up  with 
these  while  melting  i pint  of  boiled  linseed 
oil ; when  all  are  well  mixed  together,  let 
them  get  nearly  cold,  and  then  add  and  stir 
up  a pint  of  turpentine. 

It  is  usually  colored  by  a little  of  the  extract  of 
annatto,  or  of  dragon’s  blood,  or  saffron,  according  to 
the  tint  desired.  White  wood  or  metals  varnished 
with  this  should  have  a golden  color.  Hence  it  is 
often  called  gulden  amber  varnish. 

AMBER  LINIMENT. 

Rectified  oilof  amber  and  laudanum  of  each 
2 parts,  of  lead  1 part,  rub  them  together. 

This  is  both  anodyne  and  stimulating,  and  is  applied 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  indolent  tumours,  he. 

AMBER,  OIL  AND  RESIN  OF. 

Amber  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  placed 
in  a retort,  and  fire  being  put  beneath,  soon 
becomes  semi-fluid,  puffs  up,  and  gives  over 
a strong  scented  liquid,  used  in  perfumery 
and  medicine,  called  oil  of  amber  ; when  this 
is  boiled  with  4 times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid 
it  becomes  a pitchy  mass,  having  an  odour 
much  resembling  musk,  hence  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  artificial  musk,  for  which  dearer 
scent  it  is  often  substituted.  After  making 
it  should  he  well  washed. 

AMBER,  SOLUBLE. 

I.  Melt  any  quantity  of  amber,  and  when 
melted,  incor^iorate  gently  a like  weight  of 
drying  linseed  oil.  It  will  now  form  a very 
thick  pale-colored  semi-fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  Canada  balsam. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  a cement  for  glass  and 
earthenware,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  edges  of  the 
broken  piece,  which  is  previously  heated, 

II.  Melt  1 lb.  of  amber  with  J lb.  of  Scio 
turpentine,  and  2 oz,  of  yellow  resin  ; mix 
together  with  1 pint  of  hot  linseed  oil. 

Amber  is  generally  kept  in  the  above  soluble  con- 
dition both  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  the  making 
of  varnish,  requiring  afterwards  only  reducing  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  boUedoil  and  turpentine. 

AMBER,  TO  IMPROVE. 

Boil  the  pieces  of  amber  in  rape  oil  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

AMBERGRIS,  QUALITIES  OF. 

A substance  of  a delicate  scent,  much  used 
in  perfumery,  is  found  floating  in  the  Indian 
and  other  seas.  The  best  is  grey,  easy  to 
break,  and  light  in  weight ; the  worst  is  dark 
colored,  tough,  heavy,  and  with  little  odour. 
The  better  kind  melts  readily,  and  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  wax,  storax,  and 
labdanum.  To  detect  this  it  is  usual  with 
the  trade  to  thrust  into  the  mass,  in  several 
places,  a hot  needle,  those  acquainted  with 
the  real  article  detecting  the  adulteration  by 
the  odour  ; wax  also  takes  away  its  brittle- 
ness. Sometimes  white  sand  is  added,  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  will  render  this 
apparent.  It  ought  to  float  in  water  and 
dissolve  totally  in  hot  spirits  of  wine. 
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AMBERQRIS,  ARTIFICIAL. 

A perfume  very  similar  to  real  ambergris, 
and  generally  substituted  for  it  by  the  per- 
fumers, is  made  as  follows  ; but  it  wants  the 
transparency  of  the  true,  neither  is  the  scent 
so  excellent ; it  is  also  but  partly  soluble  in 
spirits  of  wine.  The  materials  must  be  rubbed 
together  in  a mortar  till  of  a uniform  mass. 
Spermaceti  8 oz.,  grain  musk  1 oz.,  gum 
benzoin  20  oz.,  ben  nuts  6 oz.,  orris  powder 
20  oz.,  liquid  ammonia  2 oz.,  yellow  resin 
3 oz.,  white  wax  3 oz. 

Real  ambergris  to  the  amount  of  8 oz.  to  the  above 
quantity  is  sometimes  added,  making  evidently  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  real  article. 

AMBERGRIS,  ESSENCE  OF. 

I.  Mix  1 OZ.  of  ambergris,  oz.  of  bladder 
musk,  with  2 quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette  ; 
put  them  into  a large  bottle,  and  let  them 
digest  for  a month  or  two,  being  exposed  to 
a very  gentle  warmth,  such  as  that  of  a warm 
room  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

II.  Digest  in  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine 
or  brandy  1 dram  of  ambergris,  and  8 grains 
of  musk. 

AMBERGRIS  PERFUME. 

Take  2 pennyweights  of  fine  ambergris, 
melt  it  gently  over  the  fire  ; now  stir  in  very 
quickly  a mixture  ready  prepared  of  4 oz.  of 
loaf-sugar  pounded,  and  well  incorporated 
with  12  grains  of  musk,  12  grains  of  civet, 
12  grains  of  gum  benzoin,  and  2 or  3 drops 
of  the  oil  of  lemon.  When  this  is  well 
mixed  with  the  melted  ambergris  and  1 oz. 
of  spirits  of  wine,  add  16  lbs.  of  the  best 
starch  powder,  passing  the  whole  two  or 
three  times  through  the  finest  hair  sieve. 

This  is  a sort  of  stock  material  for  making  amber- 
gris hair  powder,  and  although  the  quantity  seems 
large,  yetin  stopped  bottles  it  will  not  only  keep,  but 
even  become  much  better  by  time.  For  three  or  four 
days  after  making  it  may  with  advantage  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  that  the  spirit  may  evaporate. 

AMBERGRIS  HAIR  POWDER. 

Add  to  the  ambergris  stock  perfume  four 
times  the  quantity  of  ground  starch  ; rub 
them  well  together,  and  run  the  whole 
through  a sieve  ; put  in  papers  or  boxes. 

AMBERGRIS  SOAP. 

To  7 lbs.  of  curd  soap,  melted  in  a copper 
or  pan,  add  ^ oz.  of  oil  of  carraway,  ^ oz. 
of  essence  of  bergamot,  and  } oz.  of  spirit 
or  essence  of  ambergris  ; mould  into  cakes, 

AMBERGRIS,  SPIRIT  OF. 

I.  Compound— Takt  q{  ambergris  H oz., 
of  musk  30  grains,  and  of  civet  20  grains ; 
reduce  the  whole  to  fine  powder  with  loaf 
sugar  ; add  to  this  powder  the  juice  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a green  lemon ; immerse  the 
whole  in  a bottle  containing  3 pints  of  clean 
spirits  of  wine  ; stir  it  up  frequently  for  some 
days,  and  also  keep  it  in  a warm  place.  You 
may  cither  use  the  liquor  as  above,  or  it  may 
be  filtered  through  white  blotting-pjiper. 

Tn 


II.  Simple. — Dissolve  oz.  of  ambergris 

in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  placing  the  bottle 
which  contains  it  in  a basin  of  hot  water  ; 
when  the  water  in  the  basin  has  become  cold, 
the  solution  is  finished.  There  should  be  no 
insoluble  residue. 

For  making  solutions  where  heat  is  recommended 
the  round  Florence  flasks,  properly  cleaned  from  oil, 
are  very  serviceable,  as  they  do  not  break  by  the 
sudden  application  of  heat, 

AMBBRGRIS  WASH  BALLS. 

These  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  best 
kind  of  common  wash  balls  except  in  the 
perfume.  The  present  are  scented  with  a 
few  grains  of  ambergris  and  of  musk  ground 
up  together  with  a little  sugar,  and  by  some 
perfumers  with  a little  mastic  previously  to 
mixing  with  the  soap. 

Most  preposterous  receipts  are  given  in  Rennie's 
Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  other  works 
upon  this  article. 

AMBOYNA  WOOD,  TO  IMITATE  BY 
PAINTING. 

Amboyna  wood  is  particularly  used  for 
veneered  pianoforte  cases.  Its  peculiarity  is 
that  it  consists  of  a close  intermixture  of 
minute  knots,  small  veins,  and  interlacing 
fibres,  exactly  as  in  the  root  of  the  olive,  or 
the  root  of  the  maple  tree  ; its  color  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  mahogany.  To  paint  in  imi- 
tation of  this  wood, — first,  paint  the  article 
over  with  a coat  of  yellow  ochre,  then  with  a 
coat  of  red  orange,  made  of  2 parts  pale 
chrome  yellow  and  1 part  red  ochre,  mixed 
in  the  usual  manner  of  oil  paint  with  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine  with  a little  dryer.  When 
dry  rub  it  down  well  with  pumice  stone  and 
water,  till  the  surface  is  quite  smooth.  Pre- 
pare an  over  color  by  mixing  together  in  a 
plate,  with  a little  beer,  burnt  sienna,  and 
Vandyke  brown  (both  ground  in  water)  ; the 
quantity  of  each  may  be  according  to  judg- 
ment and  taste,  about  two  thirds  of  the  sienna 
to  one  of  the  Vandyke  will  do  well.  Rub  a 
lump  of  soap  over  the  article  to  be  grained, 
then  paint  it  with  the  water  color,  laid  on 
with  a rather  hard  painting  brush,  rubbing  it 
about  till  every  part  is  well  covered,  and  see 
that  there  are  no  specks  of  the  ground  visible 
through  the  over  color.  Then  take  a piece 
of  rough  sponge,  or  a handful  of  pieces  of 
coarse  rags,  after  rubbing  off  a little  for  the 
lights,  roll  them  over  and  over  on  every  part, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  water  color  into  knots, 
specks,  and  irregularities.  Put  a few  light 
specks  as  in  maple  wood,  and  soften  off  well 
with  a badger  brush.  Put  no  over  grain. 
Varnish  with  two  coats,  slightly  rubbing 
down  the  first  with  pumice  stone  and  water, 
before  applying  the  second  coat. 

This  wood  is  not  of  ii  sumcienlly  decided  and  dis 
linct  cliaraeter  for  large  nrliclci,  such  as  counters, 
doors,  &C-  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  picture  rranies, 
and  caliinet  work,  besides  which,  it  is  one  that  any 
amateur  can  readily  execute  for  himself. 

W >~n  IMPROVED  EDITION.]  ,* 
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AMBRETTB  PERFUME. 

I.  Pound  well  together  6 oz,  of  starch  pow- 
der, 2 oz.  of  yellow  ganders  wood,  2 oz.  of 
gam  benzoin.  IJ  oz  ofstorax,  oz.  of  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  and  as  much  labdanum, 
beat  the  whole  into  a fine  powder  and  sift  it 
through  a lawn  sieve,  continue  to  pound  and 
sift  till  the  principal  part  is  passed  through  ; 
then  add  4 grains  of  ambergris  and  the  same 
of  musk  ; mix  with  the  rest  of  the  powder, 
and  keep  in  a well  closed  bottle  for  use.  A 
small  quantity  may  be  added  at  any  time  to 
powdered  starch,  to  prepare  a fragrant  hair- 
powder. 

II.  Powder  of  jasmine  1 lb.,  powder  of 
musk-rose  leaves  1 lb.,  pound  them  together, 
and  add  ^ dram  of  essence  of  ambergris. 
Sift  the  whole  several  times,  pounding  the 
part  left  in  the  sieve  until  the  whole  passes 
through  and  is  quite  fine  and  smooth. 

AMBRBTTB,  SPIRIT  OF. 

The  flowers  of  the  ambrette,  or  purple 
sweet  sultan,  are  dried,  and  soaked  in  an 
equal  weight  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  a few 
hours  soaking  put  them  in  a still,  with  half  as 
much  water  as  there  was  spirit : then  distil, 
until  you  have  drawn  off  as  much  as  the 
spirit,  leaving  the  water  in  the  still. 

AMERICAN  BISCUITS. 

Take  lbs.  of  fine  flour,  8 oz.  of  fresh 
butter,  1 pint  of  milk  ; cut  the  dough  into 
pieces  of  about  1^  oz.  each,  mould  them 
about  2 inches  across,  and  press  them  with 
the  stamp  or  docker.  Or  roll  them  into 
round  balls,  about  the  size  of  small  wallnuts 
and  stamp  them  ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Almost  all  the  small  wine  biscuits  take  their  names 
not  from  any  peculiarity  in  composition  or  manufac- 
ture, but  from  the  particular  shape  given  to  them,  or 
from  the  stamp  impressed  upon  them ; for  example 
the  American  docker  is  round,  about  IJ  in.  diameter, 
with  five  projecting  wires,  and  a carving  of  a wheat- 
sheaf.  They  are  often  moulded  in  a two-sided  mould, 
in  this  case  they  are  very  thin  in  the  middle,  and 
with  a very  high,  round,  and  thick  rim. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  CURE  FOR 

An  insect  attacks  the  apple  tree  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  white  blight,  or  the 
American  blight ; as  a cure  the  following 
.omposition  is  recommended: — To  a strong 
decoction  of  the  digitalis  or  fox-glove,  add 
a sufificiency  of  fresh  cow-dung  to  give  it  such 
a consistence  as  to  apply  it  well  with  a pain- 
ter’s brush  to  those  parts  of  the  bark  which 
appear  infected,  or  which  would  afford  a shel- 
ter for  this  destructive  insect.  The  insect  is 
generally  destroyed  by  the  first  application, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  it  in  certain  parts. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  insect  never  returns 
in  future  years  to  those  parts  of  the  tree  which  has 
been  anointed  with  the  composition. 

AMERICAN  MEAD. 

Put  a quantity  of  the  comb  from  which 
honey  has  been  drained  in  a tub,  add  to  it  a 
barrel  of  apple  juice  immediately  the  apples 


are  pressed,  stir  thi>s  mixture  and  leave  it  for 
12  or  14  hours,  then  stir  it  and  add  honey 
until  the  liquor  is  so  thick  as  to  bear  an  egg. 
Then  put  it  into  a barrel  and  let  fermentation 
go  on  for  three  or  four  days,  filling  up  the 
barrel  each  night  and  morning,  so  that  the 
froth  may  work  well  out  of  the  bung-hole. 
When  the  fermentation  moderates,  put  the 
bung  in  loosely.  Thus  it  may  remain  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  then  let  the  clear  liquor  be 
drawn  off  into  a tub,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of 
eight  or  ten  eggs,  previously  well  beaten  up  ; 
with  a pint  of  fine  white  sand,  the  last  being 
merely  to  separate  the  particles  of  yolk,  and 
a gallon  of  spirit,  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, let  it  settle,  and  having  cleaned  out  the 
cask,  merely  to  remove  from  it  any  sediment, 
filter  the  wine  into  the  cask  again  and  bung 
it  tight.  Some  persons  do  not  filter  it  into 
the  cask,  but  return  it  in  its  thick  state  and 
rack  it  off  when  fine.  The  year  following  the 
making  of  it  will  be  of  considerable  strength 
and  delicious  flavor. 

AMETHYST  PASTE. 

Take  of  either  of  the  colorless  pastes  or 
strnsses  (described  under  the  word  paste  for 
gems,)  9216  grains,  oxide  of  manganese 
from  15  to  24  grains,  and  oxide  of  cobalt 
1 grain  only  ; melt  these  together. 

AMMONIACAL  PREPARATIONS. 

I.  Acetate  of. — Add  4j  oz.  of  smelling 
salts  to  4 pints  of  vinegar,  or  1 part  of  the 
salts  to  30  of  vinegar.  As  both  the  salt  and 
the  acid  vary  much  in  strength,  one  or  other 
must  be  added,  until  by  immersing  in  it  both 
litmus  paper  and  turmeric  paper  neither  of 
them  is  in  any  way  changed  in  color,  showing 
that  the  solution  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
If  acid,  the  litmus  paper  will  turn  red.  and 
more  smelling  salts  must  be  added  ; if  alka- 
line the  turmeric  paper  will  become  brown, 
which  shows  that  more  vinegar  is  requisite. 

This  is  a valuable  aolution.particularly  in  disorders 
of  the  eyes,  and  as  a surdorific  and  mild  purgative. 

II.  Embrocation. — Soap  liniment  and 

liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  equal  parts, 
mix,  and  use  as  an  embrocation  for  bruises, 
sprains,  &c. 

This  is  properly  the  camphorated  embrocation,  the 
soap  liniment  containing  the  camphor. 

III.  Liniment. — Carbonate  of  ammonia 
dissolved  in  water  i oz.,  oil  of  almonds  or 
olives  H oz- 

A good  external  application  in  toothache,  rheu- 
matism, stiffness  of  the  musclea.l4tc.  commonly  called 
hartshorn  and  oil.  (See  also  Fit  Drojtt,  p.  131. 
Sal  f'olatile  Drops,  p.30l.  Tincture  of  Guatacum, 
p.  164.  Tincture  of  Faler'an,  p.  335.  fFard’t 
Essence  for  Heatt-ache,  p.  340,  ^e.J 

IV.  Pfaixfer.— Take  4 lb,  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  1 oz.  of  hard  soap,  and  2 lbs. 
of  diachylon. 

V.  Spirit  o/.—Ttike  10  oz.  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, 1 lb.  of  carbonate  of  potass,  3 pints  of 
rectified  spirit  and  of  water ; mix,  and  with  a 
slow  firedistiloflF  3 pints  into  a cooled  receiver. 
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VI.  Aromatic  Spirit  of. — Take  2 drams 
each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  bruised,  4 oz. 
of  lemon  peel,  8 oz.  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
5 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  4 pints  each  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  water  ; distil  off  6 pints. 

VII.  Compound  Spirit  of. — Spirits  of  am- 
monia 2 lbs.,  essence  of  lemon  and  nutmeg 
of  each  2 drachms.  If  ^ a drachm  of  oil  of 
cloves  be  added,  it  forms  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia. 

viii.  Foetid  Spirit  of. — (a)  Spirits  of  am- 
monia 2 lbs.,  assafoetida  2 oz. ; digest  and 
distil  H lb. ; called  also  volatile  foetid  tinc- 
ture.— (V)  Take  10  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac, 
1 lb.  of  carbonate  of  potass,  3 pints  each  of 
rectified  spirit  and  of  water,  and  5 oz.  of 
assafoetida  ; distil  off  3 pints. 

IX.  Succinated  Spirit  of. — Take  3 oz.  of 
mastic,  9 drams  of  spirits  of  wine,  14  drops 
of  oil  of  lavender,  4 drops  of  oil  of  amber, 
and  10  oz.  of  solution  of  ammonia;  digest 
the  mastic  in  the  spirit  till  it  dissolve,  pour 
off  the  clear  tincture,  add  the  other  ingredi- 
ents and  shake  all  together ; it  should  be 
milky  when  finished.  Give  in  doses  from 
10  to  30  drops  in  hysterics,  gout,  &c. 

X.  Lavender  Water.  — English  oil  of 
lavender  2 oz.,  essence  of  ambergris  1 oz., 
eau  de  luce  1 pint,  spirits  of  wine  2 pints. 

Tlii.«  perfume  is  most  excellent  for  smelling  bottles, 
and  olherwise,  to  cure  head-aches,  recover  from 
famting,  &c.  See  Fau  de  luce.  p.  118. 

AMMONIACtJM,  KSSENCE  OF. 

Mix  Up  1 lb.  of  gum  ammoniacum  with 
the  same  weight  of  powdered  glass,  pound  it 
in  a cold  mortar  ; add  by  degrees  spirits  of 
wine  until  the  gum  is  dissolved ; make  up 
the  quantity  of  spirit  to  1 quart  for  every 
pound  of  gum  ; filter  through  linen. 

The  object  of  the  powdered  glass  is  to  prevent  the 
broken  gum  adhering  together  when  the  spirit  is 
applied.  Phis  is  a common  eCTect  in  prepariuff  resi- 
nous  and  gummy  solutions.  “ 

AMMONIACUM,  FOMENTATION  OF. 

Dissolve  3 oz.  of  gum  ammoniacum  in 
•J  pint  of  squill  vinegar,  and  add  2 drachms 
of  extract  of  hemlock,  and  1 dram  of  sugar 
of  lead. 

Applied  to  indolent  tumours  and  swellings. 

AMMONIACUM,  MIXTURE  OF. 

Dissolve  in  a pint  of  hot  water  5 drachms 
of  gum  ammoniacum,  gradually  adding  the 
water,  and  stirring  up  till  the  gum  resin  be 
dissolved. 

^ ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

The  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  to  be 
preserved  are  first  cleaned  and  properly  laid 
bare:  with  the  extraneous  parts,  such  as 
sometimes  the  skin,  and  at  others  the  flesh 
removed  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  structure 
of  that  object,  whetlier  in  a state  of  health  or 
disease.  The  after  treatment  depends  upon 
the  intention  of  the  preparer  ; whether  the 
preparation  shall  be  wholly  immersed  in  a 
liquid,  or  whether  it  shall  be  dried  and  injec- 


ted. Skeletons  also  require  particular  atten- 
tion. If  to  be  preserved  in  a liquid,  spirits 
of  wine  is  generally  employed  ; sometimes 
previously  distilled  with  pepper,  allspice,  or 
some  other  strong  aromatic.  Washing  the 
object  previously  with  vinegar,  or  muriatic 
acid,  is  also  sometimes  pursued ; this  is 
intended  to  harden  the  softer  parts  ; it  very 
frequently,  however,  renders  them  white.  A 
better  effect  is  produced  by  soaking  them  for 
some  days  in  alum,  previously  to  putting 
them  up  in  spirits.  If,  however,  they  are  to 
be  injected  also,  no  plan  of  hardening  must 
be  adopted  previous  to  injection  or  the  more 
minute  vessels  will  be  obliterated.  Larger 
and  coarser  preparations  are  tanned  after 
injection  by  soaking  them  in  strong  alum 
water  till  well  imbued  with  it,  and  then  dried 
by  a strong  draught  of  air,  or  a gentle  heat, 
such  as  that  of  the  sun.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  one  or  other  of  the 
following  injections,  or  the  amalgam  injection 
may  be  used,  the  process  being  conducted  as 
follows  : Soak  the  preparation  for  an  hour  in 
warm  water,  until  the  vessels  are  quite  pliant. 
Tie,  air-tight,  to  the  open  end  of  one  of  the 
larger  vessels,  a condensing  syringe  ; fill  this 
with  the  prepared  injection,  and  force  it  gra- 
dually into  the  vessels.  For  the  arteries  it 
must  be  red,  for  the  veins  blue,  and  for  the 
lymphatics  white;  the  colors  being  vermi- 
lion, Prussian  blue,  and  white  arsenic  or 
constant  white  (barytes).  As  air  will  some- 
times have  penetrated  into  some  of  the  ves- 
sels, if  care  be  not  taken  this  will  impede  the 
progress  of  the  injection ; in  this  case  the 
vessels  may  be  pricked  to  get  rid  more  freely 
of  the  inclosed  air. 

ANATOMICAL  INJECTIONS. 

I- — Take  of  tallow,  resin,  and  bees’  wax, 
equal  parts,  melt  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  add 
as  much  red  lead  or  vermilion  as  sufficient. 

II.  Take  of  strong  size  1 pint,  glue  1 oz., 
color  1^  OZ. 

III.  Solution  of  isinglass  colored. 

IV.  Liquid  amalgam.  ^e,e,Amalgam,p.\h. 

'i  he  first  of  these  preparations  is  for  coarse  objects 
and  such  as  are  to  be  dried.  The  second  for  ordinary 
objects,  and  all  such  as  are  to  be  immersed  in  spirits. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  best  adapted  for  the  most 
deiicate  preparations,  as  those  of  the  eye,  the  capil- 
lary vessels  in  various  tissues,  Stc. 

ANCHOVIES,  BRITISH. 

To  a peck  of  sprats  put  2 lbs.  of  salt, 
3 oz.  of  bay  salt,  1 lb.  of  saltpetre,  2 oz.  of 
sal  prunella,  and  a little  bole  armoniac,  pound 
all  the  salts  together  in  a mortar,  then  having 
a barrel  ready,  put  in  first  a layer  of  the  salt, 
then  one  of  the  sprats,  again  a layer  of  salt, 
and  so  on  alternately  ; press  all  down,  and 
keep  them  well  covered  up.  After  thus  sea- 
soning for  some  time  they  may  be  put  into 
bottles,  or  pou.ided  up  and  boiled  for  anchovy 
sauce  ; indeed  most  of  the  sauce  sold  us  that 
of  anchovy  is  of  this  deswiption. 
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ANCHOVY,  ESSENCE  OP 

Boil  7 lbs.  of  anchovies  for  twelve  minutes 
in  5 quarts  of  water,  rub  the  whole  fish 
through  a sieve,  keeping  the  water  back  to 
boil  again  any  part  that  will  not  at  first  pass 
through.  When  the  bones  and  all  are  dis- 
solved, strain,  add  the  water  to  the  pulpy 
fish,  together  with  salt  and  flour,  eaeh  1 lb., 
c.ayenne  pepper  ^ oz.,  mushroom  catsup 

pint,  and  armenian  bole  sufficient  to  color. 
The  above  will  make  nearly  20  lbs.  of  the 
essence. 

ANCHOVIES,  TBANSPARENT  ESSENCE  OF. 

Place  in  a kettle  any  given  quantity  of 
anchovies  in  the  state  of  which  they  are 
imported,  along  with  their  own  weight  of 
water.  Expose  the  kettle  to  a simmering 
heat  for  two  or  three  hours.  Remove  the 
kettle,  suffer  its  contents  to  get  cold,  then 
strain  them  with  suitable  pressure  through  a 
strong  canvas  bag,  and  lastly  filter  through  a 
flannel  or  paper  till  a clear  liquor  is  obtained. 
If  it  be  desired  to  render  the  essence  thicker 
the  material  used  for  this  purpose  should  be 
transparent 

Dr.  Ure,  from  whose  Dictionary  the  above  is 
taken,  states  that  he  inserted  it  to  show  upon  what 
slight  prelenceof  invention  a patent  maybe  obtained; 
the  preparation  being  a patent  right  of  Mr.  John 
Master,  of  Leicester. 

ANCHOVY  POWDER. 

Pound  the  fish,  rub  through  a sieve,  make 
into  a paste  with  flour,  add  a little  bole  armo- 
niac.  Roll  out  thin,  dry,  reduce  to  a fine 
powder  and  sift. 

Anderson’s  scotch  pills. 

I.  Mix  Barbadoes  aloes  1 lb,,  black  helle- 
bore root,  jalap  root,  and  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  1 oz.  each,  ^oz.  of  the  oil  of  aniseed 
and  sufficient  syrup  to  make  a paste.  Make 
up  into  5 -grain  pills. 

II.  Aloes  4 oz.,  jalap  ^ oz.,  scammony 

2 drachms,  oil  of  anise  30  drops. 

ANGELICA  GREEN,  TO  CANDY. 

Cut  some  tender  stalks  of  the  angelica 
plant,  into  pieces  from  4 to  6 inches  long, 
splitting  the  stalk,  which  is  hollow,  into 

3 or  4 strips.  Simmer  them  till  soft,  throw 
them  into  cold  water  and  take  off  the  skin 
and  strings  with  a knife.  Put  them  into  cold 
water  again  upon  the  fire  and  keep  them  there 
till  they  are  of  a whitish  color.  Di'ain 
them,  and  putting  them  into  a suitablevessel, 
pour  boiling  syrup  over  them,  till  they  float ; 
let  them  rest  a day  for  the  sugar  to  penetrate 
into  the  stalks,  then  boil  all  up  together ; 
when  cold  pour  the  syrup  off,  and  dry  the 
.pieces  of  stalk. 

ANGELiaUB,  CREAM  OF  ANGELICA,  OR 
RATAFIA  d’aNGELIQUB. 

Once  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  are  to  be 
blanched  and  pounded  with  a little  w'ater  j 
rub  in  1 lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  add  i oz.  of  ange- 
lica root.  1 oz.  of  the  stalk,  3 or  4 cloves, 


and  a slip  of  cinnamon,  all  previously  bruised. 
Put  the  whole  into  a large  bottle,  and  add 
3 pints  of  strong  spirits  of  wine.  In  a few 
days  the  clear  liquor  which  floats  at  top  will 
be  fit  for  use  as  a cordial.  It  may  be  diluted 
as  wanted. 

ANGELICA,  SPIRIT  OF 

Take  1 lb.  of  the  leaves,  or  2 lbs.  of  the 
dried  root,  and  soak  them  for  some  days  in 
a gallon  of  proof  spirits  of  wine. 

ANGEL  WATER EAU  d’aNGE. 

I.  Gum  benzoin  4 oz.,  storax  2 oz.,  cinna- 
mon i oz.,  cloves  and  calamus  aromaticus 
each  i oz,,  2 fresh-emptied  musk  bags,  water 
3 pints,  distil,  and  draw  over  1 quart ; add 
i oz.  of  white  sugar. 

II.  Gum  benzoin  4 oz.,  storax  2 oz.  cloves 
i oz.  calomus  aromaticus  and  cinnamon  of 
each  \ oz.,  coriander  seeds  1 dram ; bruise 
and  digest  for  two  hours  in  2 quarts  of  hot 
water,  strain  and  filter.  This  will  be  pale 
yellow  ; if  wanted  colorless,  it  must  be  dis- 
tilled, in  which  case  add  another  pint  of 
water,  drawing  oflf  from  the  whole  2 quarts. 

III.  Take  1 pint  of  orange  flower  water, 

1 pint  of  rose  water,  J pint  of  myrtle  water  ; 
to  these  put  ^ oz.  of  essence  of  musk,  and 
1 oz.  of  essence  of  ambergris  ; shake  the  whole 
well  together. 

This  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  as  wanted, 
for  it  is  soon  spoiled  both  by  heat  and  cold. 

IV.  To  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine  put  1 oz. 
of  gum  benzoin,  4 oz.  of  storax,  ^ oz.  of 
yellow  Sanders  wood,  and  a dram  of  cloves, 
a small  piece  of  orrice  root,  3 or  4 drops  each 
of  the  oils  of  lemon,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

This  substance  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  burning  bones  and  other  animal 
matter,  and  is  greatly  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures asa  decolorising  agent.  It  is  much  the 
more  efficacious  as  its  preparation  is  recent. 
It  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  sugar 
refining.  To  prepare  it,  take  some  compact 
beef  or  mutton  bones,  place  them  in  a cruci- 
ble, with  the  cover  luted  on,  leaving  a little 
hole  for  the  escape  of  the  inflammable  gas. 
When  flame  ceases  to  escape  from  the  aper- 
ture, close  it,  and  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour  longer,  take  it  out,  and 
suffer  it  to  cool,  and  immediately  transfer  its 
contents  into  a perfectly  dry  bottle  ; if  it  be 
provided  with  a good  stopper,  the  charcoal 
will  remain  unaltered  for  any  period.  The 
effects  of  animal  charcoal,  prepared  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  are  truly  astonishing. 
Take  li  oz.  of  it,  and  mix  it  with  a quart  of 
any  kind  of  wine  ; a thick  scum  will  form  on 
the  surface  ; the  liquor,  after  being  suffered 
to  repose  for  twenty-four  hours,  will  begin 
to  lose  its  color  ; and,  in  three  or  four  days, 
will  become  colorless,  after  being  filtered. 

The  most  pulnd  and  muddy  water  will,  treated 
after  the  same  fs.hlon,  become  limpid  and  sweet. 
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ANISE,  OR  RATAFIA  d’aNIS. 

Star  aniseed  1 oz.  to  each  quart  of  spirits 
of  wine ; infuse  for  a few  days,  and  add 
i lb.  of  sugar  to  the  above  quantity,  and  also 
a little  essence  of  vanilla. 

ANIS3,  CREME  d’. 

Sweeten  the  spirit  of  anise  or  aniseed  cor- 
dial with  sugar,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the 
■thickness  of  cream. 

ANISE  POWDER. 

Pulverize  and  sift  the  seeds  of  anise,  add 
a few  drops  of  anise  oil,  to  improve  the 
flavor,  and  apply  that  portion  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  is  lost  in  the  trituration  and 
sifting. 

Anise  has  so  powerful  a scent  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  detect  adulteration,  linseed  n.eal  is 
often  mixed  with  it. 

ANISEED,  BALSAM  OF. 

Mix  together  oz.  of  syrup  of  tolu,  1 oz. 
of  paregoric  elixir,  and  2 oz.  of  liquorice 
root. 

If  the  paregoric  elixir  has  been  made  aceordlng 
to  the  formula  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopceia,  and 
consequently,  without  oil  of  anise,  a dram  of  this  oil 
must  be  added,  or  the  name  would  be  a misnomer, 

ANISEED  CORDIAL, 

Put  6 drams  of  the  oil  of  aniseed  in  § pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,  shake  them  well  together, 
till  the  oil  is  killed.  Pour  this  upon  4 gal- 
lons of  clear  spirits  ; shake  them  together, 
add  3 quarts  of  syrup  ; dilute  it  afterwards 
with  liquor,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 
If  it  turn  milky  by  admixture  with  water 
afterwards,  as  it  will  frequently  do,  especially 
If  the  oil  be  not  well  killed  by  the  spirit,  or  if 
it  be  too  much  diluted,  it  must  be  fined  by 
filtration  through  a bag  containing  a little 
magnesia,  2 oz.  of  which  will  be  required  for 
the  above  quantity  of  cordial.  This  is  a 
favorite  liquor  among  the  Jews. 

ANISETTE  DB  BORDEAUX. 

Sugar  9 oz.,  oil  of  aniseed  12  drops  ; rub 
them  together,  and  add  by  degrees  1 pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  afterwards  dilute  and  sweeten 
to  taste. 

ASNATTO,  ENGLISH. 

Take  12  lbs.  of  common  annatto,  5 lbs. 
of  gum  tragacanth,  3 lbs.  of  starch,  |lb.  of 
soap,  i lb.  of  Venetian  red  ; mix  them  toge- 
ther with  water  ; form  them  into  rolls  as 
the  true  annatto. 

ANNATTO,  TO  DYE  WOOL  WITH. 

t the  annatto  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a copper  with  its  own  weight 
of  crude  pearlash ; immerse  the  woollen 
goods  in  this  dye  at  about  the  temperature  of 
120°,  and  let  them  remain  there  till  of  suffi- 
cient color,  stirring  them  about  continually. 

This  gives  a reddish  orange  color;  if  a lighter  and 
more  yellow  color  be  desired  use  less  pearlash. 
This  color  is  seldom  used  for  wool,  as  it  is  not 
perinawiiit. 
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ANNATTO  PURIFIED. 

Take  common  annatto,  break  it  in  small 
pieces,  and  boil  it  in  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  potass  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more,  then 
pour  in  sulphuric  acid,  rendered  very  weak 
with  water,  until  no  more  coloring  matter 
is  deposited,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it 
with  cold  water,  and  then  filter  ; that  which 
is  left  upon  the  filter  is  the  pure  coloring 
matter  of  annatto. 

Annatto  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  it  does 
very  readily  in  spirits  of  wine,  ether,  oils  of  all  kinds, 
and  still  more  in  alkaline  liquors.  Hence  the  liquor 
of  the  carbonate  of  potass  or  pearlash  is  used  as  a 
solvent.  The  acid  is  next  employed  to  abstract  this 
solvent,  the  annatto  consequently  falls  down,  it  not 
being  soluble  in  water  alone.  If  too  much  acid  is 
used  it  will  turn  it  blue. 

ANNATTO,  TO  DYE  SILK  WITH. 

First  scour  and  cleanse  the  goods  with 
one-fifth  their  weight  of  soap  ; then, 
when  well  cleansed,  immerse  them  in  a hath, 
prepared  with  water  and  alkaline  solution 
of  annatto,  in  quantity  according  to  the  shade 
required ; they  should  be  Immersed  at  a 
temperature  between  that  of  tepid  and  boil- 
ing water.  When  the  silks  are  of  a uniform 
color  take  out  one  piece,  wash  it  and  examine 
if  you  have  sufficient  depth  of  color  ; if  not 
add  more  annatto. 

This  gives  an  aurora  color,  if  more  red  be  wanted, 
the  alkali  which  the  goods  have  imbibed,  and  which 
has  given  a yellow  tinge,  must  be  destroyed  by  soak- 
ing the  goods  in  lemon-juice,  vinegar  or  alum-water. 
Alum  produces  the  darkest  color.  All  these  colors 
are  fugitive. 

ANNATTO,  TO  DYE  COTTON  WITH. 

Dissolve  or  mix  with  water  1 part  of  quick 
lime,  1 of  potash,  2 of  soda,  and  1 of  solu- 
tion of  annatto,  in  alkali ; mix  water  and  boil 
for  an  hour  and  half,  immerse  the  cotton 
goods  till  of  the  proper  tinge. 

ANNATTO,  TO  COLOR  CHEESE  WITH. 

Use  1 oz.  of  annatto  dye  for  wool,  to  the 
proportion  of  1 cwt.  of  cheese.  It  is  added 
to  the  milk  before  it  is  turned  into  curd. 

ANODYNE  MEDICINES. 

Anodyne  medicines  are  such  as  mitigate 
pain  and  procure  rest ; of  these  the  principal 
are  opium  and  its  preparations,  syrup  of  pop- 
pies, hyosciamus,  and  other  narcotics. 

I.  — Bolus. — Take  4 grains  of  James’s 
powder,  3 grains  of  pulverised  camphor, 
10  grains  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  powder, 
7 grains  of  extract  of  hyosciamus,  and  enough 
of  conserve  of  roses  to  make  a holus.  To  be 
taken  as  a dose  at  night,  in  certain  affections 
of  the  brain. 

In  making  a bolus  it  should  be  softer  than  a pill,  and 
rolled  into  the  form  of  acylinder,  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  swallowed. 

II.  Drops. — Acetate  of  morphia  16  grains, 
acetate  acid  8 drops,  strong  spirits  of  wine 
1 dram,  water  1 oz. ; the  dose  is  from  6 to 
25  drops. 
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III.  Enema. — Mix  together  8 oz.  of  de- 
coction  of  chamomile  and  12  oz.  of  decoction 
of  poppies. 

UhcTuI  in  irritation  of  the  lower  bowels. 

IV.  Essence. — Extract  of  opium  1 oz., 
spirits  of  cinnamon  9 oz. 

V.  Fomentation. — Poppy  heads  1 oz.,  elder 
flowers  I oz.,  water  2i  pints,  hoil  to  pint. 

Useful  as  applied  to  painful  swellings,  cancer,  Ice. 

VI.  Julep. — Lettuce  water  4 oz.,  syrup  of 
opium  2 drams,  orange-flower  water  6 drams. 

VII.  Mixture. — Prepared  chalk  2 drams, 
syrup  of  poppies  1 oz.,  foetid  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia 1^  drachm,  oils  of  dill  and  aniseed  each 
3 drops,  water  oz. ; a tea-spoonful  twice 
a day  for  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  when 
accompanied  with  pain. 

VIII.  Liniment. — {a)  Soap  liniment  4 fluid 
oz.,  mixed  with  3 fluid  oz.  of  laudanum. 
(J>)  Take  4 oz.  of  hard  soap,  1 oz.  of  opium, 
2 oz.  of  camphor,  -J  oz.  of  oil  of  rosemary, 
2 pints  spirits  of  wine. 

Uoud  fur  rheumatic  pains, 

IX.  Poultice. — Take  1 oz.  of  white  poppy 
heads  bruised,  2 oz.  of  hyoscyanus  leaves, 
boil  them  in  1 quart  of  water,  till  reduced  to 
li  pint,  strain,  and  add  4 oz.'  of  linseed  meal. 

X.  Necklaces. — Little  round  pellets  cut 
from  different  dried  roots,  sometimes  from 
the  roots  of  the  henbane,  but  mostly  from 
orrice  root. 

These  pellets  are  strung  into  necklaces,  and  hung 
round  the  necks  of  children  cutting  their  teeth,  under 
the  impression  that  they  lighten  the  pain  of  the  gums, 
but  they  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

ANODYNE  BALL  FOR  HORSES. 

Opium  ^ a drachm  to  a drachm,  Castile 
soap  2 to  4 drachms,  ginger  powder  1 to 
2 drachms,  aniseed  powder  ^ oz.  to  1 oz., 
oil  of  carraway  seeds  J oz.,  syrup  to  form  a 
ball.  Given  in  colic. 

ANODYNE  DRENCH  FOR  HORSES. 

(a)  Dissolve  1 dram  of  opium  in  ^ a pint 
of  warm  water  and  add  1 quart  of  boiled 
starch.  (6)  Tincture  of  opium  from  J oz.  to 
1 oz.,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  1 to  2 oz., 
essence  of  peppermint  1 to  2 drams,  water 
1 pint,  mix.  Or,  anodyne  ball  dissolved  in 
strong  ale.  Or,  gum  arable  2 oz.,  dissolve 
in  1 pint  of  warm  water,  and  add  oil  of 
peppermint  20  drops,  tincture  of  opium  ^ oz. 

Useful  when  horses  have  been  purged  too  much. 

ANTACID  MEDICINES. 

Such  medicines  are  called  antacid  as  tend 
to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach,  such,  of 
course,  are  the  alkaline  medicines,  but  there 
are  many  others  which  are  not  alkaline,  yet 
they  become  decomposed  in  the  stomach  and 
absorb  the  acid  there  contained.  They  ge- 
nerally contain  a carbonate,  such  as  chalk, 
which  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  ; the  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  some  other.  The  following  are  of 
this  class,  and  are  all  useful  in  heart-burn, 
and  indigestion. 


I.  Draughts. — (a)  Solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia  1 oz.,  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms 1 fluid  drachm. — (J)  Subcarbonate 
of  magnesia  1 drachm,  peppermint-water 
1^  oz..  tincture  of  orange  peel  1 drachm. — . 
(c)  Carbonate  of  soda  20  grains,  compound’ 
infusion  of  gentian  and  water  of  each  f oz. 
tincture  of  hops  1 drachm  ; twice  a day. 

II.  Mixture. — (o)  Solution  of  carbonate 
of  potass  i oz.,  lime-water  8 oz.,  calcined 
magnesia  1 drachm, oil  of  peppermint  5 drops, 
tincture  of  opium  1 drachm. — (A)  Prepared 
chalk  i oz.,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms 
H oz.,  tincture  of  ginger  oz.,  pimento 
water  6 oz. — CeJ  Chalk  mixture  5 oz.,  tinc- 
tures ot  catechu  and  cinnamon  each  ^ oz. 

III.  Powder. — Compound  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium  1 scruple,  catechu  15  grains  ; mix 
them  together.  This  contains  a fifty-fifth 
part  of  opium,  and  may  be  taken  in  a dose 
of  from  10  to  40  grains.  It  powerfully  co- 
rects  acioity  and  diarrhoea,  particularly  of 
children  in  their  dentition. 

ANTI-ASTHMATIC  POWDER. 

Take  3 parts  of  white  sugar,  2 parts  of 
washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  1 part  of  dried 
squills. 

Ujed  as  a remedy  or  a relief  for  the  cough  in 
asthma. 

ANTI-ATTRITION  PASTES. 

According  to  the  specification  of  the  patent, 
this  mixture  consists  of  1 cwt.  of  plumbago 
to  4 cwt.  of  hog’s  lard,  or  other  grease,  the 
two  to  be  well  incorporated.  -The  applica- 
tion is  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction  in  all 
descriptions  of  engines  or  machines  ; and  a 
sufficient  quantity  must  be  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  axle,  spindle,  or. other  part 
where  the  bearing  is. 

ANTI-BII.IODS  MEDICINES. 

Medicines  to  correct  an  overflow  of  bile. 
The  Abernethy  and  aloes  medicines  are  of 
this  kind  besides  many  well-known  nostrums. 

(See  jSarefoy,  p.  35.  jDiion,  p.  115.) 

ANTICARDIDM. 

A name  given  by  Mr.  Paris,  the  inventor, 
to  a black  dye,  or  black  reviver,  adapted  to 
renovate  articles  of  black  clothing.  Nut- 
galls  bruised  4 oz.,  logwood,  copperas,  iron 
filings,  and  sumach,  each  1 oz.,  vinegar 
1 quart ; soak  in  a close  vessel  for  a week, 
then  strain,  and  keep  in  a corked  bottle. 
This  is  also  a very  good  ink  when  diluted 
with  water  or  beer. 

ANTI-EMKTIC  MEDICINES. 

Such  as  prevent  or  allay  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, all  effervescing  medicines  are  of  this 
character.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best. 

I.  Draught. — Bicarbonate  of  potass  J dr., 
water  3 oz.,  lemon  syrup  1 oz.,  lemon  juice 
i oz.  ; mix,  and  cork  securely  in  a strong 
phial  or  soda-water  bottle.  In  making  put 
in  the  potass  last  and  cork  directly  afterwards. 
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ANTIMONIAL  POWDER.  | 

Common  antimony  in  coarse  powder,  and 
hartshorn  shavings,  2 lbs.  each  ; roast  in  an 
iron  pot  until  they  form  a grey  powder,  put 
this  into  a crucible  with  a hole  in  the  cover, 
keep  it  in  a red  heat  for  two  hours  and  grind 
it  to  a fine  powder. 

(See  Chenevix's  ArUimonial  Powder,  p.  82.) 

ANTIMONY,  REGULUS  OF. 

Pound  together  equal  parts  of  common 
metallic  antimony,  saltpetre,  and  tartar ; 
throw  this  powder,  a very  small  quantity  at 
a time,  into  a red  hot  crucible  ; the  regulus 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

ANTIMONIAL  WINE, 

I.  Glass  of  antimony  1 oz.,  sherry  wine 

pint,  or,  melt  together  equal  parts  of  com-  i 

mon  antimony  and  saltpetre  ; of  this  when 
pounded  take  1 oz.,  and  dissolve  it  in  ^ pint  j 
of  mountain  wine. 

II.  Dissolve  in  1 pint  of  sherry  wine 
2 scruples  of  tartar  emetic..  One  oz.  of  the 
wine  contains  2 grains.  For  infants  give  a 
tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes,  till  sickness 
ensues. 

ANTI-SCORBUTIC  MEDICINES. 

Anti-scorbutic  medicines  are  recommended 
as  purifiers  to  those  of  scorbutic  habits,  or 
as  applications  to  scrofulous  sores,  &c. 

I,  Infusion. — Two  oz.  of  the  dried  leaves 
or  root  of  bogbean  or  water  trefoil,  peel  of 
Seville  orange  -j  oz.,  boiling  water  4 pints  ; 
infuse  for  a night,  strain,  and  add  ^ pint  of 
the  compound  spirits  of  horseradish. 

II.  Mixture. — Tincture  of  bichloride  of 
gold  30  drops,  tincture  of  iodine  40  drops, 
tincture  of  gentian  1 dram,  syrup  1 oz.,  rose- 
water 5 oz. 

HI.  Juices. — Take  equal  parts  of  the  leaves 
of  water  cress,  scurvy  grass,  and  bogbean  ; 
bruise,  express  the  juice  and  filter  through 
paper.  Dose  from  2 to  4 drams, 

IV.  Wine. — Horseradish  4 parts,  scurvy 
grass,  water  cress,  mustard,  and  bogbean, 
each  2 parts,  muriate  of  ammonia  1 part, 
white  wine  125,  spirit  of  scurvy  grass  12. 
Dose  from  J to  J oz. 

anti-septic  medicines. 

Those  which  tend  to  keep  of  putrifaction, 
naortification,  contagion  from  pestilential 
disorders,  &c. ; therefore  given  in  cases  of 
putrid  fever,  gangrene,  &c.  The  following 
are  recommended. 

i.  Draught. — Decoction  of  yellow  cin- 
chona bark,  1 fluid  oz.,  laudanum  5 drops, 
tincture  of  allspice  ^ of  a fluid  oz. 

II.  Fomentation. — Decoction  of  bark  2 lbs. 
infusion  of  chamomile  1 lb,,  spirits  of  cam^ 
phor  2 oz.,  muriatic  acid  1 dram. 

III.  Gargle. — Decoction  of  bark  6 oz  , 
ramphor  20  grains,  sal  ammoniac  from  5 to 
15  grains  j for  putrid  sore  throat. 


IV.  Mixture. — Take  2 drachms  of  Virgi- 
nian snake  root ; infuse  during  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  ^ pint  of  boiling  water,  then  take 
1 oz.  of  svrup  of  bark,  2 drams  of  tincture 
of  bark,  13  grains  of  camphor;  mix  by  long 
rubbing  in  a glass  mortar,  then  add  1 oz,  of 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia ; when  cold  mix 
the  two  solutions  together. 

ANTI-SPASMODIC  MEDICINES, 

The  medicines  which  allay  spasms  are  thus 
called,  among  which  ether,  ammonia,  castor, 
ginger,  peppermint,  &c.  held  the  chief  rank ; 
beneath  are  sufficient  examples. 

I.  Draught. — ('a)  Tincture  of  castor 

1 drachm,  sulphuric  ether  10  drops,  pepper- 
mint water  H OZ (S)  Oil  of  aniseed  10 

drops,  magnesia  20  grains,  tincture  of  senna 

2 drachms,  peppermint  water  IJ  oz. — (e) 
Musk  mixture  14  drachms,  liquid  ammonia 
6 drops,  tincture  of  castor  Ij  drachm,  syrup 
poppies  i drachm  ; given  three  or  four  times 
daily,  in  hysterics,  &c. 

n.  Enema  or  clyster. — Tincture  of  assa- 
foetida  i oz.  laudanum  40  drops,  thin  gruel 
i pint ; administered  in  spasms  of  the  bowels. 

HI.  Mixtures. — Assafoetida  and  camphor 
mixtures  of  each  2 J oz.,  tincture  of  valerian 
1 oz. — (4)  Tincture  of  castor  I dram,  sul- 
phuric ether  and  laudanum  each  10  drops, 
cinnamon-water  1^  oz. 

IV.  Pills. — Opium  1 grain,  castor  13  grains 
powdered  digitalis  2 grains,  mixed  together 
with  simple  syrup  ; divide  into  4 pills,  2 or 

3 may  be  taken  a day. 

ANTS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Drop  some  quick-lime  on  the  mouth  of 
their  nest,  and  wash  it  in  with  boiling  water. 
Should  the  ants  have  built  their  nest  in  the 
root  of  a plant,  pour  upon  them  a quart  or 
so  of  water  in  which  a small  piece  of  cam- 
phor has  been  steeped,  or  else  a little  tobacco 
water,  which  effectually  poisons  them.  Cam- 
phor in  a cupboard  will  prevent  their  coming. 

Ants  and  other  vermin  are  very  averse  to  strong 
scents  of  any  kind ; thus  ; in  Brazil  and  other  places, 
where  the  termites  or  white  ants  abound  they  are  only 
to  be  deterred  from  devouring  things  by  placing  them 
with  powerful  scented  oils  or  gums.  Chests  of 
camphor  wood,  sanders  wood,  &c.,  are  used  in  India 
with  a like  object. 

To  prevent  their  climbing  up  furniture, 
^c. — Ants  are  in  many  places  very  trouble- 
some in  climbing  up  the  legs  of  tables,  >kc., 
to  procure  something  which  is  upon  the  top. 
In  many  places  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
place  the  legs  of  the  bedsteads,  tables,  &c.,  in 
basins  or  pans  of  water  to  prevent  this  pest. 
In  this  country  the  inconvenience  is  generally 
not  so  great. 

To  prevent  their  climbing  up  trees. — The 
following  remedies  are  recommended  : — Bind 
a horse-hair  rope  three  or  four  times  round 
the  tree  ; make  a ring  of  tar  round  the  tree  ; 
others  recommend  a ring  of  chalk. 
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APERIENT  MEDICINES. 

Such  as  produce  evacuations  from  the 
bowels.  The  following  are  esteemed  : — 

I.  Draught. — Infusion  of  senna  1 oz.,  tinc- 
ture of  senna  and  jalap  each  1 drachm,  tartrate 
of  potass  1 drachm,  syrup  of  senna  1 drachm. 
This  is  the  black  draught  so  well  known. 

II.  Effervescing  ditto. — Crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  2j  drachms,  water  ^ pint,  cream 
of  tartar  3 drachms  ; drink  quickly. 

III.  Powder. — Powdered  jalap  J a scruple, 
calomel  5 grains,  powdered  ginger  5 grains. 
This  makes  3 doses  fora  child,  2 for  an  adult. 

IV.  Enema. — Take  1 oz.  each  of  castor 
oil  and  honey,  and  ^ pint  of  linseed  tea. 

V.  Pills. — Take  2 grains  each  of  scam- 
mony,  extract  of  colocynth,  and  rhubarb, 
with  1 grain  of  ginger,  make  it  into  two  pills 
for  a dose. 

APIARY,  TO  ESTABLISH. 

The  best  time  to  establish  an  apiary  is 
about  February,  as  the  stocks  have  passed 
through  the  winter  in  safety — the  combs  are 
then  empty  of  brood,  light  of  honey,  and  the 
removal  safe  and  easy.  Stocks  should  be 
selected  by  a competent  judge,  as  the  weight 
alone  cannot  always  be  relied  on  ; but  such 
as  weigh  12  lbs.  and  upwards — the  number 
of  bees  must  also  be  observed,  and  that  they 
are  well  combed  to  near  the  bottom — these 
may  be  safely  chosen.  When  they  are 
brought  home,  set  them  in  the  bee-house, 
being  particularly  careful  to  keep  them  dry. 
The  next  day,  plaster  the  hive  to  the  board, 
leaving  an  entrance  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 
If  this  season  has  passed,  purchase  the  first 
and  early  swarms  ; for  late  ones  or  casts  are 
not  worth  keeping,  unless  two  or  three  have 
been  united. 

To  remove  stocks,  the  evening  is  the  best 
time  ; the  hive  should  be  raised  by  wedges 
some  hours  previous,  unless  the  floor  be  also 
moveable  with  the  hive — otherwise,  many 
bees  will  remain  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  and 
prove  very  troublesome.  But  when  the  floor 
is  moveable,  plaster  the  hive  with  mortar  to 
the  board ; pin  a card  pierced  with  holes 
before  the  entrance,  securing  the  hive  to  the 
board  firmly  ; in  this  way  it  would  travel  any 
distance.  Swarms  purchased  should  be 
brought  home  the  same  evening  ; for  if 
delayed  for  a day  or  two, combs  will  be  worked 
and  subject  to  be  broken  in  removing. 

APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  is  a disorder  arising  from  a pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  occasioned  by  the  over- 
charging of  the  blood-vessels,  or  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  upon  that  organ,  and  shows 
itself  by  the  patient  falling  suddenly  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  with  the  face  red  and 
bloated,  the  eyes  starting,  the  skin  hot,  the 
lips  purple,  and  the  breathing  laborious  and 
like  snoring.  Occasionally,  though  rarely, 
the  face  is  pale  and  the  skin  cold.  \\  hen 


blood  has  really  escaped  upon  the  brain,  the 
patient  will  die,  either  directly,  or  after  two 
or  three  days  ; when  it  arises  from  conges- 
tion only,  he  will  most  probably  recover. 

When  a person  falls  down  in  a fit  of  apo- 
plexy, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  expose 
the  head  and  neck  to  the  open  air,  the  head 
and  shoulders  being  considerably  raised. 
Wash  the  head  with  the  coldest  water  possi- 
ble, or  apply  ice,  or  keep  it  constantly  wet 
with  vinegar  and  water,  or  cold  gin  and 
water  made  weak.  Keep  the  patient  quite 
quiet,  and  give  him  nothing  but  whey,  barley- 
water,  or  something  similar.  A medical  man 
being  at  hand  would  take  from  20  to  30 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  instead  of  this 
10  or  12  leeches  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  the  temples,  letting  tjie  bites  bleed 
freely  afterwards.  After  a little  time  when 
the  congestion  of  the  head  has  been  relieved, 
purgative  medicines  may  be  administered,  the 
common  black  draught  being  as  good  as  any 
thing.  In  case  of  apoplexy  medicines  are 
generally  a longer  time  than  usual  before  they 
operate.  When  there  is  a a difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, 2 or  3 drops  of  croton  oil  applied  to 
the  tongue  is  a serviceable  remedy. 

Be  careful  not  to  cause  nor  promote  vomit- 
ing, not  yet  give  any  spirits,  nor  any  other 
general  or  local  stimulant,  at  any  time,  then  or 
afterwards,  as  they  all  draw  blood  to  the  head, 
and  therefore  may  occasion  another  attack. 

Those  who  disposed  to  apoplexy  ought  to 
be  very  careful  in  observing  a mild  spare  diet, 
and  regular  habits.  The  pure  air  of  the 
country,  with  very  early  rising  and  retiring  to 
bed  are  most  beneficial.  The  clothes  must 
be  kept  loose,  particularly  about  the  neck, 
wrists,  and  knees.  Spirits,  butter,  cheese, 
and  coffee  must  be  avoided.  The  shower  bath 
may  be  used  occasionally  with  advantage. 

The  only  things  with  which  apoplexy  can  be  mis- 
taken are  common  fainting,  the  insensibility  of  com- 
plete drunkenness,  and  epilepsy.  In  ordinary  fainting 
the  face  and  lips  are  pale,  the  breathing  very  quiet, 
and  the  fit  lasts  only  a few  minutes.  The  insensi- 
bility of  intoxication  is  known  by  the  smell  of  liquor, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  pulse : and  epilepsy  is  always 
attended  by  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  convulsions. 

APOPLECTIC  BALSAM. 

Grind  together  with  a little  sugar  2 dwts. 
of  civet,  and  2 dwts.  of  musk,  to  a fine  pow- 
der, then  add  60  drops  of  oil  of  lavender, 
6b  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  40  drops  of  oil  of 
maijoram,  20  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  40  drops 
of  oil  of  bergamot,  and  30  drops  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon ; then  melt  gently  down  with  1 oz.  of 
bees’  wax,  4 oz.  of  new  oil  of  mace,  and  when 
it  is  half  cold,  add  the  former  ingredients, 
and  2 oz.  of  balsam  of  tolu,  stirring  it  with  a 
wooden  spatula  till  it  be  well  mixed  and  cold. 

It  may  be  kept  good  for  years  in  a wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle.  Itistobeu.sed  to  the  nose  and  head  of 
the  apoplectic.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  cold 
water  applied  to  the  head,  and  an  ordinary  smelling- 
bottle  applied  to  the  nose,  will  ho  as  efficacious  as 
the  above  complex  receipt. 
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APPLES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Let  them  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  them  in  gathering. 
Place  them  on  shelves,  or  on  the  floor  of  a 
dry  cool  room.  After  lying  there  for  about 
a fortnight,  rub  each  apple  singly  with  a dry 
cloth,  to  remove  a sticky  exudation  which 
always  comes  from  them,  and  which  is  tech- 
nically called  the  sweat ; lay  them  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other  on  the  shelves,  &c.  whence 
they  were  taken  ; cover  the  first  layer  with  a 
thin  coating  of  straw,  and  place  a second 
layer  over,  and  so  on  layer  upon  layer,  and 
straw  between  each  tiU  they  are  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  but  not  so  high  as 
that  the  weight  of  the  upper  rows  should  be 
too  great  upon  the  lower  ones.  They  should 
be  looked  over  and  wiped  once  a month,  and 
the  specked  ones  picked  out.  When  frost 
comes  they  must  be  quite  covered  with  straw 
and  if  a whole  room  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  door  must  be  kept  closed,  and  the 
window  be  padded  with  matting,  unless  it 
has  shutters  suflicient  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

Mr.  Cobbett  says  that  the  above  is  the  best  way  of 
keeping  fruit.  Also  he  tells  us  that  the  Americans  do 
nothing  with  their  apples  but  cover  them  with  a linen 
cloth.  They  say  that  the  fruit  does  not  become 
frosted  when  these  simple  means  are  adopted  ; but 
tJiis  is  not  the  case,  The  effect  of  frost  upon  this  fruit 
IS  to  rot  it,  if  the  frost  be  intense,  and,  if  slight,  to 
take  away  its  flavor;  hence  the  tasteless  mealy 
character  of  such  American  apples  as  are  imported 
in  the  spring.  Even  the  fruit  exposed  on  stalls  in 
the  street,  and  in  shops  and  markets,  soon  becomes 
sensibly  affected. 


II.  Gather  them  on  a dry  day,  wipe  and  roll 
them  singly  in  dry,  soft  paper.  Then  pack 
them  in  jars,  each  containing  a gallon.  Put  a 
cover  on  the  jar,  and  cement  it  closely  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  air,  and  place  the  jar  in  a dry 
cellar.  When  a jar  is  opened,  the  apples 
will  eat  better  for  being  taken  out  of  the  paper 
and  exposed  to  the  air  of  a dry  room  for  two 
or  three  days. — Cohbett. 

Brown  paper  must  not  be  used,  as  it  conveys  its 
peculiar  odour  to  the  fruit.  Thick  white  brown 
paper  is  the  cheapest  and  best. 


Place  them  carefully  in  jars  or  boxesi 
and  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  fruit 
with  dry  sawdust  (not  of  resinous  wood,  as 
deal).  The  husks  of  buckwheat,  of  rice,  and 
ot  oats  18  excellent  for  the  above  purpose  : 
also  they  may  be  buried  in  any  kind  of  corn 
or  m sand. 


apples,  to  dry. 

The  fruit  is  boiled  till  moderately  soft,  thei 
taken  out  and  sometimes  peeled.  It  is  pu 
into  an  oven,  heated  as  for  bread,  and  lef 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  oven  is  ven 
nearly  cold.  The  fruit  must,  however,  befon 
this  be  examined,  lest  it  become  charred 
VV  hen  of  a light  brown  equable  color,  and  thi 
moisture  is  dried  out,  they  are  pressed  witl 
the  hand,  until  they  resemble  fiat  cakes  ; thei 
will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  this  state,  anc 
are  to  be  restored,  when  wanted  for  use 
ny  immersion  for  some  hours  in  hot  water! 


'APPLE  AND  FIG  BEVERAGE. 

Have  2 quarts  of  water  boiling,  into  which 
throw  6 fresh  dry  figs,  previously  opened, 
and  2 apples,  previously  cut  into  6 or  8 
pieces  each  ; let  '?he  whole  boil  together  20 
minutes,  then  pour  them  together  into  a basin 
to  cool,  and  pass  through  a sieve,  drain  the 
figs,  which  will  also  be  good  to  eat. — Soyer. 

APPLE  BISCUITS. 

Boil  apples  in  water  until  soft,  then  take 
them  out  and  rub  through  a wire  sieve,  flavor 
with  a drop  or  two  of  essence  or  oil  of  lemon, 
and  if  you  like  the  taste,  a drop  of  the  oil  of 
cloves.  Add  lump  sugar  equal  in  weight  to 
the  pulp,  and  grind  it  with  it ; roll  the 
sugared  pulp  into  flat  cakes  aber  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  them  rato  shapes. 
Finally,  dry  them  in  a very  slow  oven,  the 
heat  not  being  strong  enough  to  bake  them 
or  melt  the  sugar,  they  may  be  dried  also  by 
the  summer’s  sun.  They  often  require  to  be 
partially  dried  before  they  can  be  rolled  out. 
They  may  instead  of  rolling  be  dropped  on  to 
paper,  or  put  in  a ring  of  paper  upon  a 
slightly-greased  iron  plate. 

APPLE  BREAD. 

A very  light  pleasant  bread  is  made  iii 
France  of  a mixture  of  apples  with  flour,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter.  The  usual  quantity  of  yeast  is  to 
be  employed,  and  being  beat  up  in  the  flour 
with  the  warm  pulp  of  the  apples,  after  they 
have  been  boiled,  the  sponge  may  be  con- 
sidered set  j place  it  in  a vessel,  and  let  it 
rise  to  its  utmost,  for  eight  or  twelve  hours, 
then  bake  well  in  long  low  loaves  ; little  or 
no  water  is  necessary. 

APPLE  JELLY 

Pare,  core,  cut  up,  and  boil  till  soft,  in  a 
quantity  of  water,  just  suflicient  to  cover 
the  apple.  Mash  the  pulp  and  filter  it 
through  flannel.  To  every  pint  of  the  filtered 
juice  put  1 lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  half 
an  hour,  or  until  it  jellies  upon  a drop  being 
put  upon  a cold  plate. 

This  jelly  in  general,  does  not  keep  well,  and  is  of 
less  value  than  many  others,  as  fresh  apples  mav 
always  be  procured. 


APPLE  MARMALADE. 

This  is  prepared  exactly  as  apple  jelly, 
except  that  the  juice  is  not  filtered  from  the 
pulp  marmalade  or  jam  containing  the 
whole  fruit.  A little  lemon  and  a clove  vy 
two  may  be  added  with  advantage. 


Take  apple  marmalade,  spread  on  sheets 
of  tin  with  a rim  round  them,  about  ^ of  an 
inch  thick,  dry  very  gradually  in  a slow  oven. 
When  nearly  dry,  but  not  hard,  cut  it  into 
long  strips  about  4-  of  an  inch  wide,  or  cut  it 
into  small  squares,  leaves,  &c. 

This  is  the  yellow  jelly  used  to  ornament  the  tor'’ 
of  twelfth  cakes,  &c.  .\pple  Cheese  is  the  same  ' s 
apple  paste,  poured  into  moulds  and  dried. 

[new  and  improved  edition.]  -4 
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APPLE  SUGAR. 

Press  out  the  juice  from  ripe,  sweet  apples, 
then  add  chalk  until  all  the  acid  is  separated 
or  while  the  chalk  is  dissolved,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  clarify  it  by  the  white  of  egg  ; 
skim  it,  and  boil  down  to  a proper  consis- 
tence. 

This  sugar  is  very  sweet,  but.  like  other  fruitsugar 
does  not  crystallize.  One  owt.  of  apples  will  yield 
about  12  lbs.  weight  of  sugar. 

APPLE  WATER  ICE. APPLE  ICE  CREAM. 

Add  to  apple  jelly  any  quantity  of  water 
or  milk,  warm  the  whole  until  well  incor- 
porated, and  then  freeze. 

APPLE  WINE. 

I.  To  every  gallon  of  apple  juice,immediately 
it  comes  from  the  press,  add  2 lbs.  of  com- 
mon loaf  sugar,  boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum 
arises,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve  and  let 
it  cool,  add  some  good  yeast,  and  stir  it  well; 
let  it  work  in  the  tub  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  till  the  head  begins  to  flatten,  then  skim 
off  the  head,  draw  the  liquor  clear  off  and 
tun  it ; when  made  a year  rack,  it  off  and 
fine  it  with  isinglass,  then  add  ^ a pint  of 
best  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or  a pint  of 
French  brandy  to  every  8 gallons. 

II.  White. — Take  of  soft  cold  water  2 
gallons,  apples  well  bruised  3 bushels,  honey 
10  lbs.,  white  tartar  2 oz.,  1 nutmeg  in 
powder,  and  rum  2 quarts.  Boil  the  whole 
and  make  it  up  to  18  gallons ; when  strained 
set  to  work  as  before. 

III.  Red. — Take  of  soft  cold  water  2 gal- 
lons, apples  well  bruised  3 bushels,  raw 
sugar  15  lbs.,  beet  root  sliced  4 lbs.,  red 
tartar  in  fine  powder  3 oz.,  ginger  in  pow- 
der 3 oz.,  rosemary  and  lavender  leaves  of 
each  2 handsful ; boil  all  these  together  ; 
strain  and  ferment ; when  ready  to  be  tunned 
add  2 quarts  of  British  spirits  of  wine  or  3 
quarts  of  French  brandy ; this  will  make 
18  gallons  of  a v, ell- flavored  wine,  very  dif- 
ferent from  cider. 

APPLE  TREE  CANKER,  TO  CURE. 

I.  Brush  off  the  white  down,  clear  off  the 
red  stain  underneath  it,  and  anoint  the  places 
with  train  oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

II.  Rub  the  parts  affected  with  goose-grease 
into  which  a small  portion  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate has  been  mixed. 

III.  Anoint  the  parts  with  coal  tar. 

(See  American  Blight,  p.  10.) 

APRICOTS,  GREEN.  TO  PRESERVE. 

Get  the  apricots  before  the  stone  is  formed 
in  them,  when  they  can  be  pierced  through 
with  a needle,  shake  them  up  in  a bag  with 
plenty  of  salt  to  get  off  the  velvetty  down  ; 
now  soak  them  for  some  hours  to  remove 
any  salt  that  may  have  adhered ; or  this 
may  be  done  by  adding  2 or  3 oz.  of  pearl- 
ash  to  a quart  of  hot  water.  Into  this,  when 
boiling  hot,  throw  the  apricots,  let  them 
remain  about  a minute,  take  them  out,  wash 
them  in  cold  water,  and  rub  off  the  velvetty 


coat  with  a coarse  cloth  or  your  hand  ; place 
them  in  a pan  of  cold  water  over  a slow  fire 
to  heat  gradually  and  scald.  When  they  are 
soft  enough  to  be  crushed  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  take  them  off  the  fire  and  throw 
each  into  cold  water,  drain  them  quite  dry  in 
sieves,  put  them  into  boiling  loaf  sugar,  give 
them  a few  boils  and  take  off  any  scum  that 
arises,  have  sufficient  syrup  in  the  pan  that 
the  fruit  may  float,  pour  them  with  the 
syrup  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  keep  them 
covered  till  the  next  day,  then  drain  off  the 
syrup,  add  more  to  it,  or  more  sugar,  and 
boil  again  ; put  in  the  fruit,  and  after  a 
little  boiling,  take  it  out  again.  Set  it  aside 
for  use  in  *jars,  with  syrup  enough  at  all 
times  to  cover  whatever  quantity  of  fruit 
the  jars  contain. 

In  preserving  the  fruit  that  are  to  appear  at  table 
in  a candied  or  preparedstate.it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  in  the  parts  of  the  process  recommended 
they  be  thrown  into  cold  water  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  shape,  although  soft.  Without 
cold  water  scalded  fruit  of  a soft  kind  crushes  down 
as  it  softens,  and  changing  its  character  it  thus  loses  Us 
beauty  and  becomes  a marmalade  or  jam:  Without 
the  trouble  of  separating  the  skin  as  recommended 
above  it  may  bo  pared  off  with  a knife.  (See  the 
word  Fruits,  p.  139.) 

APRICOTS,  RIPE,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Hove  the  fruit  not  too  ripe,  peel  them  and 
cut  them  in  half  to  take  out  the  stone,  throw 
them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  on  the 
fire,  and  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  take 
them  out  and  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
drain  them  and  put  them  into  a thin  syrup, 
boiling  on  the  fire,  putting  in  the  hardest  fruit 
first,  boil  them  two  or  three  minutes,  take 
them  out  carefully,  place  them  in  a con- 
venient vessel,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them  ; repeat  this  the  next  and  one  or  two 
following  days.  Put  them  away  covered 
with  syrup. 

Atlien  fruit  is  to  be  boiled  several  times,  the  rea- 
son is  the  syrup  at  first  must  be  weak  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  fruit  well ; if  too  strong  it  would 
merely  form  a coating  to  it  and  the  fruit  would  fer- 
ment. Ihe  after  boiling  is  no  less  necessary,  be- 
cause the  first  syrup,  containing  as  it  does  so  much 
of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  being  thereby  weak  and 
loaded  with  fermentable  matter,  would  not  keep  the 
fruit  but  rather  have  a tendency  to  spoil  it.  Thus 
it  being  set  aside  and  boiled  again  in  a stronger 
syrup  it  absorbs  a greater  quantity  of  sugar.  It  is 
always  a rule  with  confectioners  that  the  syrup  must 
be  stronger  each  time  a fruit  is  boiled.  Apricots  are 
so  tender,  that  if  very  ripe  they  are  sure  to  break  in 
the  process  unless  the  very  greatest  care  be  taken, 
so  also  the  boiling  they  require  is  a very  short  time, 
sometimes  not  a minute. 

APRICOT  BISCUIT. 

Peel  and  boil  as  many  ripe  apricots  as  vrill 
produce  1 lb.  of  pulp,  stir  in  a pound  of  fine 
loaf  sugar  sifted,  and  boil  both  sugar  and 
pulp  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  pour  the  jam  in  paper  cases,  or  drop  it 
on  paper  in  the  form  of  small  cakes  and  dry 
them  in  a slow  oven,  or  before  the  fire  for 
several  hours,  turning  them  occasionally. 
Keep  them  in  tiu  cases  dry. 
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APRICOT  ICE. 

Allow  24  ripe  apricots,  or  12  oz.  of  apri- 
cot jam,  to  a quart  of  cream,  12  oz.  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  6 of  the  apricot 
kernels ; mash  the  fruit  and  kernels,  strain 
through  a sieve,  add  the  cream  and  lemon 
juice,  and  freeze. 


APRICOTS,  MARMALADE  OP. 

Stone  about  8 lbs.  of  ripe  fleshy  apricots, 
break  the  stones,  and  blanch  and  skin  the 
kernels,  which,  with  the  apricots,  put  into  a 
preserving-pan,  add  6 pounds  of  sugar  and 
place  it  over  a sharp  fire,  stirring  occasionally 
until  boiling,  when  keep  stirring  until  be- 
coming rather  thick,  take  it  off,  put  it  in 
jars,  and  when  cold  tie  paper  over,  and  put 
by  until  ready  for  use. — Soyer. 

APRICOT  PASTE. 

Green  apricot  paste,  prepared  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  apple  paste,  which  see. 


APRICOT  WINE. 

Take  apricots,  wipe  them,  cut  them  in 
pieces,  and  boil  them  in  water,  allowing  2 
quarts  of  water  to  3 pints  of  apricots.  Boil 
till  the  fruit  becomes  rather  soft,  but  not  so 
as  to  break,  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a 
hair  sieve,  add  to  every  2 quarts  of  the  liquor 
fib.  of  sugar;  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved 
boil  it  again  for  half  an  hour,  or  while  any 
scum  arises,  skimming  it  all  the  time,  set  it 
aside  to  cool,  the  next  day  it  may  be  bottled, 
putting  into  each  bottle  half  a wine  glass  of 
spirit  of  wine  and  a lump  of  sugar  of  the 
size  of  a walnut. 


AaOAFORTIS. 

The  liquor  known  under  the  above  name 
by  manufacturers  is  sometimes  what  che- 
mists call  nitrous,  and  at  other  times  the 
nitric  acid,  and  also  any  combination  of  the 
two.  According  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied,  whether  in  medicines  or  the  arts, 
it  is  called  by  the  different  names  of  single, 
double,  strong  proof,  or  compound,  as 
described  beneath. 


(See  Assay er's  Acid,  p.  SO.— Dyer's  Aquafordt 
p.  117 — ateinachcr's  JVilric  Acid,  p 321,  ^c.) 

I.  Simple  or  Sinpfe.— Distil  2 lbs.  ofsalt 
petre  and  1 lb.  of  copperas. 

II.  Double. — Saltpetre  6 lbs.,  coppera 
6 lbs.  in  its  usual  crystalized  state,  togethe 
with  3 lbs.  calcined  to  redness. 

III.  Strong. — Copperas  calcined  to  white 
ness,  and  white  saltpetre  of  each  30  lbs. 
mix,  and  distil  in  an  iron  pot  with  an  earthen 
ware  head. 


This  is  very  strong  and  red,  it  is  nitrous  acid, 
imported  occasionally  from  Holland. 

IV,  Spirit  of  Mfre.— White  saltp 
6 lbs,  oil  of  vitriol  H lb.,  distil  it  into  li  | 
of  water, 

V.  Z>i7?i/e.— -Strong  acquafortis  1 oz. 
measure,  and  water  9 oz.  by  measure. 

This  is  used  to  clean  brass  work  previous! 
latUcring  or  polishing,  or  covering  with  ano 
metal,  and  is  culled  by  worknieu  “ pickle.” 


VI,  Proof, — The  same  as  Assayers’  Acid. 

VII.  Compound. — Double  aquafortis  16oz. 
common  salt  1 dram,  distil  to  dryness. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  1 , 2,  3 receipt  is  by 
chemical  decomposition.  The  saltpetre  is  a nitrate 
of  potass — that  is,  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  po- 
tass. Copperas  is  a sulphate  of  iron,  or  is  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  iron.  When  these  are  mixed 
together  and  assisted  by  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid 
leaves  the  iron  and  unites  to  the  potass,  forming  sul- 
phate of  potass.  The  nitric  acid  in  like  manner 
leaves  the  potass  and  unites  to  the  iron,  forming 
nitrate  of  iron,  but  as  nitrate  of  iron  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  its  acid,  which  is  the  aquafortis  we  are  in 
search  of,  flies  off  and  is  caught  in  a proper  receiver, 
water  being  placed  there  to  absorb  it.  When 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
as  in  the  fourth  receipt,  it  merely  seizes  upon  the 
potass  of  the  saltpetre  and  suffers  the  nitric  acid 
to  escai>e. 

AQUA  POTENS. 

I.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

II.  Mix  1 part  of  nitric  acid  and  2 sul- 
phuric. 

The  first  of  these  mixtures,  both  of  the  acids  being 
very  strong,  is  used  to  give  an  inflammable  character 
to  various  vegetable  substances,  as  for  example,  what 
is  called  gun  cotton.  The  last  proportion  is  used 
very  extensively  in  making  of  sugar  from  rags,  saw- 
dust, he. 


AaUA  REGIA. 

I.  Distil  together  16  oz.  of  spirit  of  nitre 
with  4 oz.  of  common  salt. 

II.  Equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  muriatic 
acid, 

III.  Nitric  acid  2 parts,  and  muriatic 
acid  1 part. 

These  compound  acids  are  used  to  dissolve  gold 
and  platinum,  which  no  single  acid  will  do. 

ARABIC  GDM,  OR  GUM  ACACIA,  TO  CHOOSE 
AND  TEST, 

Fine  gum  Arabic  is  brought  from  Barbary 
in  small  white  drops.  That  from  the 
East  Indies  is  in  larger  masses  and  of  a 
darker  colour.  They  are  both  quite  brittle. 
Gum  Senegal  is  very  similar,  but  tough  and 
not  brittle.  Cherry  tree  and  plum  tree  gum 
do  not  wholly  dissolve  in  pure  cold  water. 
Gum  water  is  made  by  putting  5 oz.  of  gum 
to  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  rubbing  the 
two  together  till  dissolved.  It  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  if  corked  up.  No  spirit 
must  ever  be  used  or  mixed  with  it, 

ARCHIL,  OR  ORCHIL. 

Archil  exists  in  three  states  in  commerce, 
in  a liquid  called  archil,  a powder  called 
cudbear,  and  in  square  lumps  called  turn- 
sole and  litmus.  They  are  all  prepared  from 
diflirent  species  of  lichen,  particularly  from 
roccella  tinctoria,  and  which  is  brought 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  large  quantities 
for  dyeing  wool  and  staining  marble,  wood, 
&c.  Its  colour  is  very  penetrating  and  of  a 
beautifully  reddish  purple,  but  by  itself  not 
permanent,  it  is  therefore  generally  united  in 
the  dye  vat  with  other  drugs,  unless  the 
goods  have  been  previously  dyed  with  dif- 
lerent  colouring  ingredients.  It  is  prepared 
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by  first  pounding  the  plant,  then  moistening 
it  with  ammoniacal  liquor  or  stale  urine, 
mixed  with  a little  quicklime  ; when  the  weed 
has  obtained  a dark  red  colour  it  is  taken 
out  and  soaked  in  some  of  the  similar  liquor 
without  the  quicklime.  This  liquid  is  the 
common  archil  of  the  shops,  with  which 
common  beech  bedsteads  are  stained.  Lump 
archil  is  the  above  extract  dried  by  a gentle 
heat.  Cudbear  is  the  lichen,  bruised, 
moistened  with  urine,  dried  and  pounded. 

(See  Litmus,  p.  119.) 

ARCHIL,  TO  DYE  WOOL  WITH. 

The  archil  is  put  into  a copper  with  water 
and  boiled  with  the  goods  until  they  have 
acquired  the  desired  colour  ; the  tempera- 
ture being  nearly  that  of  boiling.  Alum, 
pearlash,  and  lime,  deepen  the  colour  to  a 
purple.  Boiling  the  goods  first  in  a bath  of 
muriate  of  tin  and  tartar,  produces  fine 
crimson,  though  not  permanent ; ^ lb.  of 
archil  will  dye  from  1 to  2 lbs.  of  wool, 
according  to  the  shade  required. 

ARCHIL,  TO  DYE  SILKS  WITH. 

Apportion  the  quantity  of  archil  to  the 
shade  desired.  Boil  it  in  a copper  with 
water  ; when  boiling,  draw  off  the  clear 
liquor,  leaving  the  sediment  in  the  copper, 
put  the  silk  into  the  clear  dye  and  keep  stir- 
ring it  about  till  of  the  desired  colour.  Silk 
stockings  and  gloves  may  thus  be  dyed  very 
readily.  When  taken  out  of  the  dye  bath, 
they  must  be  well  washed  with  cold  water. 

ARGENTUM  M0SIVDM. 

Bismuth  and  tin  of  each  2 lbs.,  melt 
together  and  addl  lb.  of  quicksilver.  Pound 
all  together  into  a powder. 

This  soft  fusible  amalgam  is  used  as  on  imitation 
of  silver  bronze  for  plaster  figures  and  other  common 
purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  aurum  musivum  is 
fur  gold-colored  articles.  It  may  be  used  as  spangles 
in  sealing-wax:  it  must  then  be  mixed  when  the 
resinous  part  of  the  wax  is  getting  cold. 

ARMENIAN  CEMENT,  OR  TURKISH  GLUE. 

The  jewellers  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly 
Armenians,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Eton 
formerly  a consul  in  that  country,  have  a 
method  of  ornamentingwatch-cases,  &c.,  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  by  sim- 
ply cementing  them  on.  The  stone  is  set 
in  silver  or  gold,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
metal  made  flat,  or  to  correspond  with  the 
part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed  ; it  is  then 
warmed  gently,  and  has  the  glue  applied  ; 
which  is  so  very  strong,  that  the  parts  thus 
cemented  never  separate  ; this  glue,  which 
will  strongly  unite  bits  of  glass,  and  even 
polished  steel,  and  may  of  course  be  applied 
to  a vast  variety  of  useful  purposes,  is  thus 
made  : — Dissolve  5 or  G bits  of  gum  mastic, 
each  the  size  of  a large  pea,  in  us  much 
spirits  of  wine  ns  will  suffice  to  render  it 
liquid,  and,  in  another  vessel,  dissolve  as 
much  isinglass  (previously  a little  softened 


in  water,  though  none  of  the  water  must  be 
used,)  in  French  brandy  or  good  rum,  as 
will  make  a two-ounce  phial  of  very  strong 
glue,  adding  two  small  bits  of  gum  albdanum 
or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  dissolved.  Then  mix 
the  whole  with  a sufficient  heat.  Keep  the 
glue  in  a phial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it 
is  to  be  used  set  the  phial  in  boiling  water. 

Mr.  Eton  observes,  that  some  persons  have  sold  a 
composition  under  the  name  of  Armenian  cement  in 
England ; but  this  composition  is  badly  made,  it 
being  much  too  thin,  and  the  quantity  of  mastic  too 
small.  Good  cement  made  in  the  manner  described 
is  as  tliick  as  strong  carpenter's  glue. 

AROMATIC  MEDICINES. 

These  medicines  are  used  chiefly  to  com- 
fort and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
when  affected  by  diarrhoea,  flatulency,  &c. 
without  acting  as  direct  astringents,  indeed 
most  of  them  are  slightly  laxative.  They 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  forms  : — 

I.  Confection. — Nutmegs,  cinnamom,  and 
saffron,  each  2 oz.,  cloves  1 oz.,  cardamoms 

1 oz.,  prepared  chalk  1 lb.,  white  sugar  2 lbs. 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  into  a very 
fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a well  stopped 
bottle.  M^hen  the  confection  is  to  be  used, 
to  each  ounce  of  the  powder  add  2 fluid 
drachms  of  water,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated.— Land.  Phar.  new  edit.  1851. 

II.  Saffron,  cassia,  and  turmeric,  of  each 
4 oz.,  cardamoms  1 oz.,  starch  8 oz.,  chalk 

2 lbs.,  white  sugar  4 lbs.,  oil  of  nutmegs 

oz.,  oil  of  cloves  3 drachms.  Powder  the 

dry  ingredients,  sift  them,  then  add  the  oils 
and  sift  again. 

III.  Draught. — Aromatic  confection  1 
drachm,  infusion  of  rhubarb  and  cinnamon 
water,  of  each  6 drachms. 

IV.  Electuary. — Aromatic  powder  1 part, 
syrup  of  orange  peel  2 parts. 

V.  Fomentation. — Wormwood  and  cha- 
momile flowers,  each  2 oz.,  laurel  leaves  ^ 
oz.,  water  5 pints.  Boil  to  2 quarts. 

VI.  Mixture. — Aromatic  confection 
drachms,  pure  water  5 oz.,  allspice  water 

3 oz. 

VII.  Pfaisfer. ^Frankinsense  3 oz.,  bees’ 
wax  i oz.  Melt  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
powdered  cinnamon  6 drachms,  oils  of  allspice 
and  lemons,  of  each  3 drops,  and  camphor  1 
drach.n. 

This  is  commonly  called  Stomach  Plaitler ; it  it 
stimulant,  and  applied  to  the  stomach  for  flatulency, 
pain,  miusoa,  &c. 

VIII.  Pi7/s,— Aloes  lJoz.,gum  guaiacum 

1 oz,,  aromatic  confection  and  Peruvian 
balsam,  each  oz.  Dose  4 grains  or  1 pill ; 

2 pills  are  purgative. 

IX.  Powder. — Cinnamon,  cardamon  seed 
' and  ginger,  equal  parts.  A tea  spoonful, 
taken  in  half  a tumbler  of  hot  water,  is  ex- 
cellent to  alleviate  flatulence,  spasm,  Sus. 
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X.  Tincture. — (a)  Cinnamon  6 drachms, 
smaller  cardamom  seed  3 drachms,  long  pep- 
per and  ginger,  of  each  2 drachms,  proof 
spirit  2 lbs. — (b)  Cinnamon,  canella  alba, 
and  galanga  root  | oz.  each,  smaller  car- 
damom seed  i 0*.,  spirits  of  wine  1 pint. 
Stimulant  and  astringent,  in  doses  from  1 to 
4 drachms. 

AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OP  ETHER. 

Take  3 drams  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 

dram  of  cardamom  seed  in  powder,  1 
dram  each  of  long  pepper  in  powder  and 
ginger  root  sliced,  1 pint  of  spirit  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Soak  for  fourteen  days  in  a well- 
stopped  glass  vessel  and  distil. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR. 

I.  Strong  vinegar  6 oz.,  camphor  ^ dram, 
with  spirits  of  wine  enough  to  dissolve  the 
camphor. 

II.  Strong  acetous  2J  lbs.,  camphor  2 oz., 
oil  of  cloves  i oz.,  spirits  of  wine  8 oz. 

III.  Acetate  of  potass  1 drachm,  essence 
of  lemon  3 drops,  oil  of  vitriol  20  drops. 

IV.  Mix  6 oz.  of  strong  acetic  acid  with 
2 oz.  of  compound  camphor  liniment. 

Aromatic  vinegars  are  made  in  France  by  infusing 
various  flowers,  &c.  in  distiiied  or  finest  wine  vine- 
gars, with  or  without  the  addition  of  spirit.  Others 
are  made  by  distillation.  The  two  following  examples 
will  suffice: — 

AROMATIC  ROSE  VINEGAR. 

Red  roses,  picked  and  dried  ^ lb.,  best 
vinegar  4 pints  ; macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
stirring  occasionally,  then  strain,  and  after- 
wards filter. 

AROMATIC  LAVENDER  VINEGAR. 

Tresh  lavender  flowers  J-  lb.,  vinegar  3 
pints.  Macerate,  &c.  as  before. 

ARaUEBUSADB  WATER. 

Dried  leaves  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel, 
hyssop,  marjoram,  savory,  thyme,  rosemary, 
calamint,  halm,  peppermint,  angelica,  basil, 
lavender  flowers,  4 oz.  each,  proof  spirit  2 
gallons.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  distil 
over  IJ  gallon. 

This  was  once  a celebrated  cosmetic  and  also  a 
lotion  for  wounds,under  the  name  of  Vulnerary  Water. 
ARRACK,  MOCK — OR  VAUXHALL  NECTAR. 

Add  10  grains  of  the  flowers  of  benzoin 
to  a pint  of  rum. 

This  is  used  as  other  spirit,  but  chiefly  with  hot 
water,  which  brings  out  the  odour  of  the  benzoin. 

ARROW  ROOT,  TO  TEST. 

Most  of  the  arrow  root  sold  in  England  is 
adulterated,  more  or  less,  with  potatoe  starch, 
or  British  arrow  root,  as  it  is  called.  To 
test  the  purity  of  this  article,  observe  that 
true  arrow  root  soon  crackles  between  the 
fingers,  and  is  shining  and  sparkling  ; treated 
with  muriatic  acid,  it  yields  no  scent,  and 
with  nitric  acid  diluted  does  not  become 
gelatinous  and  adhesive  for  some  time  ; also, 
the  particles  under  the  microscope  are  differ- 
ently shaped  than  the  particles  of  potatoe 
i starch.  This  last  is  soft  between  the  fingers, 
has  no  sparkling  points,  gives  out  a peculiar 
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scent  when  : muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  it, 
and  with  diluted  nitric  acid  becomes  instantly 
a stiflf  tenacious  jelly. 

ARROW  ROOT,  BRITISH. 

The  same  as  potatoe  starch,  made  by  first 
washing  potatoes,  then  rasping  them,  rubbing 
them  through  a fine  sieve  into  a tub  of  water. 
The  starch  will  subside,  and  the  clear  liquor 
being  drawn  ofi",  the  starch  remains,  and  will 
need  only  drying. 

ARSENICAL  PASTE. 

Take  2 parts  of  white  arsenic  in  powder, 
32  parts  of  cinnabar  also  in  powder,  16  parts 
of  dragon’s  blood.  Mix  them  at  the  time  at 
which  they  are  to  be  used  with  gum  water. 

This  paste  is  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers,  but  is  o, 
a highly  dangerous  character. 

ARSENICAL  SOAP. 

Arsenic  in  powder  2 oz.,  camphor  5 drams, 
white  soap  2 oz.,  salt  of  tartar  f oz,  pow- 
dered lime  i oz.  The  soap  must  be  cut  in 
small  and  very  thin  slices,  put  into  a crucible 
with  a small  quantity  of  water,  held  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  frequently  stirred  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  or  a piece  of  wood  of  any 
kind.  When  it  is  properly  melted,  the  pow- 
dered lime  and  salt  of  tartar  must  then  be 
added,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  must  now 
be  taken  off  the  fire,  the  arsenic  added  gently 
and  stirred.  The  camphor  must  be  reduced 
into  a powder,  by  beating  it  in  a mortar,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  spirits  of  wine.  The 
camphor  must  then  be  added,  and  the  com- 
position well  mixed  with  a spatula,  while  off 
the  fire.  It  may  again  be  placed  on  the  fire,  to 
assist  in  making  the  ingredients  incorporate 
properly,  but  not  much  heated,  as  the  cam- 
phor will  very  rapidly  escape.  It  may  now 
be  poured  into  glazed  earthen  pots,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  after  which  a piece  of  paper 
should  be  placed  over  the  top,  and  afterwards 
some  sheep  leather ; and  then  set  aside  for 
use.  The  composition  is  about  the  thickness 
of  ordinary  flour  paste.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  soap,  put  as  much  as  will  answer 
the  purpose  into  a preserve  pot,  and  add  to 
it  about  an  equal  proportion  of  water.  This 
is  applied  to  the  skin  or  feathers  with  a bristle 
brush. 

It  should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  and  used 
with  caution,  as  it  is  a deadly  poison.  The  above  is 
the  recipe  made  use  of  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris,  and  generally  by  the  curators  of  museums 
and  bird  stuffers,  to  preserve  aniraaPs  skins  from 
moth,  &c. 

ASSARABACCA  SNUFF. 

Take  3 parts  of  asarabacca  leaves,  I part 
each  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram  and  lavender 
flowers.  Grind  all  together  to  a powder. 

Taken  as  a snuff  for  the  relief  of  head-ache, 

It  is  commonly  called  Cephalic  Snuff. 

ASIATIC  DENTIFRICE. 

Powdered  red  coral  8 oz.,  Venetian  red 
6 drams,  red  ochre  and  pumice  stone,  each 
i 1 oz.,  musk  i dram. 
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ASPHALTIC  MASTIC. 

The  asphaltic  mastic  is  tfbtained  from 
Pyrmont,  near  Geyssel,  and  brought  down 
the  Rhone.  It  is  a compound  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  mineral  pitch.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate,  it  falls  to  powder, 
or  may  be  readily  pounded.  By  roasting  it 
loses  about  one-fortieth  of  its  weight.  It  is 
composed  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 
When  in  a state  of  powder,  it  is  mixed  with 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  or  mineral 
pitch,  found  near  the  same  spot.  This  bitu- 
men  appears  to  give  ductility  to  the  mastic. 
The  addition  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
makes  it  exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered 
asphaltic  is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  a 
melting  state  ; also  a quantity  of  clean  gravel 
to  give  it  a proper  consistency  for  pouring 
into  moulds.  When  laid  down  for  pavement, 
small  stones  are  sifted  on,  and  this  sifting  is 
not  observed  to  wear  off.  The  mass  is  par- 
tially elastic,  and  M.  Simons  has  seen  a case 
in  which  a wall  having  fallen  away,  the 
asphaltic  stretched,  and  did  not  crack.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a species  of  mineral 
leather.  The  sun  and  rain  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  effect  on  it  ; it  answers  exceedingly 
well  for  the  floors  of  the  abattoirs  of  the  bar- 
racks in  France,  and  keeps  the  vermin  down  ; 
and  is  uninjured  by  the  kicking  of  horses. 

ASSAFCETIDA  ENEMA. 

Taks  of  prepared  assafoetida,  1 drachm, 
barley  water  or  gruel  a pint.  Rub  the 
assafoetida  with  barley  water  or  gruel  until 
they  are  exceedingly  well  mixed. — Land. 
Phar.  new  edit.  1851. 

Used  for  flatulency,  particularly  in  the  lower 
bowels,  for  which  it  is  very  beneficially  employed. 
To  be  thrown  up  luke  warm. 

ASSAFCETIDA,  EMULSION  OF 

Assafoetida  8 oz.,  powdered  gum  arabic 
1 lb.,  oil  of  almonds  IJ  pint,  water  1 quart, 
strain  through  linen. 

This  is  applied  in  hysteria,  &c.  It  is  a good  anti- 
spasmodic. 

ASSAFIETIDA  MIXTURE. 

Take  5 drachms  of  assafoetida  and  1 pint 
of  water,  rub  the  assafoetida  gradually  with 
the  water  till  well  mixed. 

ASSAFOSTIDA  PILLS. 

Assafoetida,  galbanum,  and  myrrh,  each 
1 oz.,  rectified  oil  of  amber  1 drachm.  Simple 
syrup  to  make  into  pills. 

Taken  with  advantage  in  hysterics,  low  spirits, 
flatulent  colic,  and  in  the  coughs  of  the  aged  and 
the  nervous. — Dr.  Graham. 

ASSAFCETIDA  PLAISTER. 

Take  2 parts  each  of  diachylon  and  assa- 
foetida, one  part  each  of  yellow  wax  and 
galbanum,  and  make  into  a jtlaister. 

Applied  to  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
flatulence,  &c. 

ASSAFCETIDA,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Dissolve  5 drachms  of  assafcKtida  in  2 pints 
of  spirits  of  wine.  Digest  for  fourteen  days 
and  filter. 


ASSAYERS’  ACID. 

To  pale  nitric  acid  add  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  as  long  as  any  cloudiness  is  pro- 
duced, let  it  settle  for  a few  days,  pour  oft 
the  clear  liquid,  and  distil  to  dryness. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  deprive  common 
aquafortis  or  nitric  acid  of  any  muriatic  acid  it  may 
contain,  because  these  two  acids  mixed  together 
would  dissolve  gold,  and  the  object  of  the  assayer  is 
to  prevent  this,  and  to  procure  an  acid  which  will 
dissolve  only  the  other  metals.  The  nitrate  ofsUver 
is  decomposed,  the  metal  unites  with  any  muriatic 
acid  which  may  be  present,  forming  a chloride  of 
silver,  this  being  an  insoluble  and  heavy  white  pov/- 
dcr,  fails  down,  and  in  falling  produces  the  cloudi- 
ness; if  there  is  no  cloudiness  of  course  there  is  no 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  is  sufficiently  pure. 


ASSAYERS*  MURIATIC  ACID. 

Muriatic  acid  diluted  to  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1-074,  so  that  a measure  of  it  will 
saturate  an  equal  measure  of  sub-carbonate  of 
potass  water,  or  of  pure  ammonia  water,  or 
2 measures  of  pure  potass  water,  or  of  pure 
soda  water,  or  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 


water. 

ASSATERS’  FLUXES. 

To  assist  the  fusion  of  the  ores,  and  to 
convert  the  extraneous  matters  connected 
with  them  into  scoria,  assayers  use  different 
kinds  of  fluxes.  The  most  usual  and  effi- 
cacious materials  for  the  composition  of 
these  are  borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal-ammoniac, 
glass,  salt,  fluor-spar,  charcoal  powder,  pitch, 
lime,  litharge,  &c.,  in  different  proportions. 

Crude  or  White  Flux. — This  consists  of 
1 part  of  nitre,  and  2 of  tartar ; mix  well. 

Black  Flux. — The  above  crude  flux  de- 
tonates by  means  of  kindled  charcoal,  and  if 
the  detonation  be  effected  in  a mortar  slightly 
covered,  the  smoke  that  rises  unites  with  the 
alkalized  nitre  and  the  tartar,  and  renders  it 


Dlack. 

Cornish  Reducing  Flux. — 10  oz.  of  tar- 
;ar,  3 oz.  and  6 drachms  of  nitre,  and  3 oz. 
md  1 drachm  of  borax.  Mixed  well  together. 

Cornish  Refining  Flux. — Deflagrate,  and 
jfterwards  pulverize,  2 parts  of  nitre  and 
1 part  of  tartar. 

The  above  fluxes  answer  the  purpose  very  well 
Drovided  the  ores  be  deprived  of  all  their  sulphur ; 
jr  if  they  contain  much  earthy  matters,  because, 
n’the  latter  case,  they  unite  with  them,  and  convert 
■hem  into  a thin  glass ; but  if  any  quanUty  of  sul- 
[)hur  remain,  those  fluxes  unite  with  it,  and  form  a 
liver  of  sulphur,  which  has  the  power  of  destroying 
1 portion  of  all  the  metals ; consequently,  the  assay 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  very  inaccurate. 
I'he  principal  difliculty  in  assaying  appears  to  bo  m 
Ihe  appropriation  of  the  proper  fluxes  to  each  par- 
ticular ore,  and  it  likewise  appears,  that  such  a 
discriminating  knowledge  can  only  be 
an  extensive  practice,  or  from  a knowledge  of  the 
. n vs  id  aotinn*  of  diuCrCDt  DOfllCB 


upon  each  other. 

asses’  milk,  artificial. 

I.  Boil  in  3 pints  of  water  till  half  wasted, 
1 oz.  each  of  cringo  root,  pearl  barley,  s^o, 
and  rice.  Strain  and  put  a tea-spoonful  of 
tlie  mixture  into  a coffee-cupful  of  boiling 
milk,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  sweeten  it  with  sugar  or  bouey. 
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II.  Take  3 large  spoonsfull  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  2 oz.  of  pearl  barley,  1 oz.  of 
eringo  root,  the  same  quantity  of  China  root, 
and  preserved  ginger,  and  18  snails  bruised 
with  the  shells.  Boil  the  whole  in  3 quarts 
of  water  till  reduced  to  3 pints  ; then  boil  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  mix  it  with  the  ssst,  and 
put  into  it  2 oz.  of  balsam  of  Tolu. 


ASTHMA. 

This  is  a disorder  of  the  lungs,  which  comes 
on  by  fits,  most  generally  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  of  coughing,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
sense  of  suffocation,  and  short  and  difilcult 
breathing.  It  attacks  chiefly  old  persons, 
and  is  worst  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  in  the 
foggy  or  windy  weather  of  winter.  For  an 
evening  or  two  previous  to  the  fit,  the  patient 
generally  feels  drowsy,  indolent,  and  low- 
spirited,  and  is  affecteij  by  head-ache  and 
indigestion.  He  should  now,  before  the 
attack  comes  on,  take  opening  medicines  and 
live  sparingly,  taking  care  to  avoid  sudden 
changes  of  air,  either  from  hot  to  cold,  or 
cold  to  hot,  irritating  fumes,  smoking,  &c. 
Medicines,  during  the  attack,  should  be 
chiefly  directed  to  allay  irritation,  and  to 
produce  expectoration  or  the  removal  of 
mucus  from  the  tubes  which  lead  to  the 
lungs.  It  is  the  nervous  contraction  of  these 
tubes  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  To  allay  irritation,  or  in  other 
words  to  cure  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  air  passages,  you  may  take  30  to  40  drops 
of  laudanum,  the  same  of  ether,  and  a wine 
glass  half  full  of  peppermint  water  ; or  if  this 
is  not  to  be  had,  a glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water  is  often  found  beneficial.  Then  to 
remove  the  collected  mucus,  30  drops  of 
spirits  of  hartshorn  in  water  is  beneficial 
taken  half  an  hour  after  the  other.  We  have 
also  often  known,  used  with  great  success, 
the  acid  linctus,  (see  p.  3,)  a quarter  of  a tea 
spoonful  being  taken  occasionally  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome.  The  fumes  of  a vinegar 
yard,  or  of  any  other  volatile  acid  manufactory 
is  generally  advantageous  to  those  asthmatic 
persons  who  inhale  them. 

Asthma  is  known  from  other  diseases,  by  the  fits 
“ftef  Hie  first  sleep,  by  the  patient 
feeling  a sense  of  tightness  of  the  chest  and  difficulty 

and  fres^h'’a!r^  th^b 

ana  tresh  air,  the  head  and  chest  generally  being 
exposed  To  cold®"'**  P»r»Piration,  although 


ASTHMA,  TONIC  MIXTURE  FOR. 

Infusion  of  cascarilla  3/oz.,  infusion  of 
gentian  2 oz.,  simple  syrup  1 oz.,  mix.  Dose, 
two  table  spoonsfull  three  times  a day. 

ASTHMATIC  ELIXIR. 

Opium  1 oz.,  camphor  5 drachms,  oil  of 
anise  1 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 gallon. 

ASTHMA,  EXPECTORANT  DRAUGHT  FOR 

_ Vinegar  of  squills  A drachm,  ipecacu-mhii 
winelo  drops,  cinnamon  water  IJ  oz.  mix 
io  be  taken  three  times  a day. 


ASTRINGENT  MEDICINES. 

The  contrary  to  aperient,  therefore  admi> 
nistered  incases  of  cholera,  dysentery,  &c., 
in  most  cases  to  succeed  an  aperient,  it  being 
necessary  first  to  evacuate  the  offending 
matter  from  the  intestines. 

I.  Draught. — (a)  Chalk  mixture  Ig  oz., 
laudanum  15  drops,  tincture  of  catechu  1 oz. 
To  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. — (6) 
Elxtract  of  logwood  12  grains,  cinnamon 
water  2 oz.  tincture  of  catechu  1 drachm. 

II.  Drops. — Tincture  of  rhubarb  2 drams, 
tincture  of  opium  1 drachm,  mix.  Thirty- 
six  drops  to  be  taken  four  times  a day  in  a 
little  water. 

III.  Collyrium. — Compound  liquor  of  alum 
^ oz.,  rose  water  oz.,  laudanum  60  drops. 

A useful  application  for  weak  and  watery  eyes. 

IV.  Enema  or  Clyster. — Electuary  of 
catechu  2 drachms,  lime  water  5 oz.,  common 
water  5 or  6 oz.  Electuary  of  gum  kino  may 
be  substituted  for  the  catechu. 

V.  Fomentation. — Bistort  and  pomegra- 
nate peel  of  each  2 oz.,  sal  ammonia  ^ oz., 
red  wine  1 pint ; keep  them  for  some  time 
in  a gentle  heat  before  using. 

VI.  Gargle. — (a)  Tincture  of  galls  2 

drachms,  honey  i oz.,  water  6 oz. — (i)Tinc- 
ture  of  myrrh  3 drachms,  powdered  alum, 
2 scruples,  honey  4 drachms,  infusion  of 
roses  oz. — (e)  Infusion  of  roses  7 oz., 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  1 drachm,  tincture  of 
catechu  6 drachms,  laudanum  1^  drachm. 
Used  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula. — (d)  Alum 
2 scruples,  decoction  of  bark  12  oz.,  honey 
of  roses  IJ  oz. 

VII.  Infusion. — Oak  bark  ^ oz.,  boiling 
water  i pint ; infuse  one  hour,  and  to  each 
Ig  oz.  of  the  filtered  water,  add  powdered 
galls  10  grains,  tincture  of  catechu,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  of  each  ^ a drachm,  for  a dose. 

VIII.  Lotion. — Muriate  of  iron  or  blue 
vitriol  1 oz.,  water  ^ pint.  Used  for  cattle. 

IX.  Mixture.— {a)  Extract  of  catechu 
^ oz.,  dissolved  in  pint  of  cinnamon  water 
— (6)  Tannin  12  grains,  tincture  of  rhatany 
1 drachm,  simple  syrup  7 drachms,  gum 
water  1 oz.,  camphor  mixture  4 oz. 

X.  Ointment. — (a)  Lard  6 oz.,  Venice  tur- 
pentine 4 oz.  Melt  and  add  sugar  of  lead 
^ (fi)  Lard  4 oz.,  oil  of  rosemary  2 
drachms,  flake  white  powder  drachm,  mix. 

(c)  Lard  4 oz.,  dl  of  turpentine  2 drachms, 
extract  of  lead  mix.— (rf)  Honey  8 oz., 

supr  of  lead  1^  oz.,  blue  vitriol  1 oz. — 
(e)  Treacle  4 oz.,  powdered  alum  1 oz., 
(f)  Lard  5 oz.,alum  powdered  1 oz., — 
ig)  Lard  5 oz.,  galls  in  fine  powder  1 oz. 

XI.  Pills. — (a)  Nitrate  of  silver  3 grains, 
extract  of  opium  ^ drachm,  musk  1 scruple, 
camphor  2 scruples.  Make  into  48  pills, 
lake  one  or  two  a day,  as  a tonic  or  stimu- 
lant.— (b)  Pure  tannin  6 grains,  powdered 
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gum  12  grains,  sugar  1 drachm,  divide  into 
four-grain  pills.  Dose  one  to  three  in 
diarrhoea. — (e)  Acetate  of  lead  3 grains, opium 
1 grain.  Divide  into  three  pills.  To  be 
taken  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  in  internal 
hoemorrhage.  Wash  it  down  with  vinegar 
and  water. 

ASTRINGENT  CATTLE  MEDICINES. 

I.  Ball  for  Horses. — Powdered  opium  ^ 
a drachm,  soda  1 drachm,  powdered  cassia 
or  ginger  1 J drachm.  Wheat  flour  and  syrup 
to  form  a ball. 

I I . Drench for  Horses. — (a ) Prepared  chalk 
and  gum  arable,  of  each  1 oz.,  mint  water 
12  oz.,  tincture  of  opium  i an  oz.,  mix 
for  a dose. — (5)  Powdered  opium  a 
drachm,  ginger  powdered  2 drams,  oak  bark 
powdered  1 oz.,  strong  chamomile  tea  1 pint. 

III.  Enema  or  Clyster  for  Horses. — 1 oz. 
of  powdered  galls,  3 pints  of  distilled  water, 
boil  to  1 pint  and  strain. 

This  is  a good  application  in  piles  and  prolapsus  aui. 

IV.  Ointment  for  Horses. — fa)  Take  4 oz. 
of  Venice  turpentine,  6 oz.  of  hog's  lard  ; 
melt  over  a slow  fire ; when  it  is  nearly  cold, 
but  still  soft,  add  2 oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  flnely 
powdered,  and  stir  till  it  is  quite  cold. — 
\b)  Take  4 oz.,of  lard,  2 drams  of  oil  of 
rosemary,  1^  dram  of  white  lead. 

X.  (a)  Powder  for  Horses,  (strong). — 
Take  I lb.  each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
Armenian  bole,  mix. — (i)  Ditto  (mild). — 
Instead  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  last 
receipt,  substitute  the  same  quantity  of  burnt 
alum. 

AUGSBURGH  BEER. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Bavarian  beer, 
except  that  the  store  vats  in  which  it  is  kept 
are  pitched  on  the  inside,  by  which  means 
the  beer  acquires  a slight  spruce-like  flavor 
and  odour. 

AULD  man’s  milk. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  G eggs  sepa- 
rately, put  to  the  beat  yolks  sugar  and  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  add  to  this  rum,  whiskey, 
or  brandy  about  half  a pint.  Put  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  up,  and  stir  the 
whole  well  but  gently.  It  may  be  flavored 
with  nutmeg  or  rind  of  lemon.  The  milk 
may  be  either  hot  or  cold  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  preparer. 

A common  liquor  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ame- 
rica, called  in  the  latter  place,  egg  nog, 

AURUM  MCJMVUM. 

I.  Melt  together,  in  a CTucible  over  a clear 
fire,  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  the  white 
oxyde  of  tin.  Keep  them  continually  stirred 
with  the  stem  of  an  earthenware  pipe  or  glass 
rod,  till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
yellow  flaky  powder. 

An  iron  rod  must  not  be  used  in  stirring  up  any 
mixture  of  sulphur  when  meitod,  or  the  sulphur  and 
iron  wiii  unite.  Aurum  Mutivum  or  Mosaic  Ootd 
is  used  as  a cheap  bronze  powder.  It  is  tubbed  on 
with  the  finger. 


II.  Quicksilver,  tin,  sulphur,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  equal  parts.  First  melt  the  tin, 
then  pour  the  quicksilver  into  it,  afterwards 
grind  up  with  the  amalgam  thus  made  the 
sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac.  Place  the  mix- 
ture in  a crucible,  and  heat  until  the  powder 
in  the  crucible  becomes  gold-colored,  and 
also  until  no  fumes  of  quicksilver  arise. 

This  material,  which  is  used  as  a gold  color  or 
bronze  by  the  Italians  in  coloring  piaster  of  Paris 
figures  ; also  as  a gold  varnish  on  toys,  and  fur  the 
sparkles  or  S|>angles  in  that  which  is  called  gold 
sealing  wax.  It  is  a true  sulphuret  of  tin,  and  com- 
posed of  71  tin  to  every  4 parts  of  sulphur.  If  in  its 
manufacture  the  fire  be  not  very  gentle,  a grey  lul- 
pburet  only  will  be  obtained  from  the  subliming  of 
part  of  the  sulphur,  leaving  the  tin  in  too  great  a pro- 
portion. It  should  be  melted  in  a crucible  with  a 
cover  luted  upon  it,  and  having  a small  hole  through 
the  cover  for  the  fumes  to  escape.  The  top  of  the 
crucible  must  not  bo  covered  with  the  fire.  Por 
corresponding  preparations,  see  ArgentumMusivum, 
p.  28,  and  the  following,  ^ 

AURUM  SOPHI8TICUM. 

Verdigris  8 oz.,  tutty  powder  (white  oxyde 
of  zinc)  4 oz.  borax  and  nitre,  each  2 oz., 
corrosive  sublimate  2 drams.  Made  into  a 
paste  with  oil  and  melted  together. 

Used  like  the  last,  especially  for  Japanned-work, 
such  as  tea  boards,  &c. 

AUSTRIAN  "WINE. 

Pick  red  or  purple  grapes  from  their  stalks 
into  a pail,  then  put  them  into  a vat  strewed 
over  with  white  mustard  seed,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  half  a pint  of  seed  to  5 pailsful 
or  10  gallons  of  fruit.  After  bruising  the 
grapes  with  a wooden  smasher,  the  vat  must 
be  closely  covered,  and  the  mash  thoroughly 
stirred  every  day.  In  eight  or  ten  days  it  is 
to  be  pressed,  and  have  the  expressed  mash, 
or  must,  passed  with  the  liquor  into  the 
barrel,  the  height  of  a hand  being  left  un- 
filled. It  must  now  be  very  often  stirred 
both  day  and  night  with  a stick,  to  prevent 
its  further  fermentation  ; when  it  becomes 
quiet  and  settled,  the  barrel  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  must,  but  not  with  old  wine.  The 
barrel  is  then  to  be  closed  and  the  liquor 
fined  and  drawn  OB’,  and  bottled  as  other 
wines.  When  a large  quantity  is  to  be  made 
there  should  be  several  vats,  in  none  of 
which  the  mash  ought  ever  to  be  more  than 
two  feet  deep. 

AZURE  BLUE. 

Mix  and  heat  together  for  two  hours 
15  oz.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  calcined 
flints  20  oz.,  copper  filings  3 oz.,  all  in  fine 
powder.  Mix  and  fuse  them  togetlier  in  a 
crucible  for  two  hours.  When  cold,  reduce 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

This  is  sometimes  cailed  Egyptian  blue,  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  permanent  sky-blue  color.  It  is 
used  in  painting,  and  as  a substitute  for  smalts. 

II.  Take  2 oz.  of  quicksilver,  sulphur  and 
sal  ammoniac  of  each  J an  oz.,  grind  all  to- 
gether, and  put  the  contents  to  digest  in  a 
matrass  over  a slow  heat,  increase  the  fire  a 
little,  and  when  a blue  fume  arises,  take  the 
matrass  off  the  fire.  Then  cool  and  powder. 
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BACON,  TO  CURB. 

The  hog  is  butchered  in  the  usual  way, 
the  hair  being  taken  off  the  hide  by  singeing 
and  not  by  scalding.  The  head  is  cut  off,  the 
back-bone  taken  out,  and  the  ribs  cut  across. 
Thus  the  two  sides  or  flitches  lie  flat.  They 
are  wiped  dry  with  cloths,  sprinkled  with  salt, 
and  put  upon  a sloping  board,  the  skin  side 
uppermost.  In  twenty-four  hours  some  blood 
will  have  drained  from  them,  and  they  will  be 
wet.  They  must  now  be  wiped  dry,  and  also 
the  boards  or  trough.  Both  sides  of  the  flitch 
are  now  to  be  rubbed  with  common  salt,  made 
hot  in  an  oven  or  over  the  fire,  and  the  flitches 
placed  over  each  other  on  the  boards,  the  skin 
side  lowermost.  The  next  day  they  are  salted 
again,  and  thus  they  remain  for  a month,  be- 
ing salted  afresh  each  six  or  seven  days  ; they 
are  then  wiped  very  dry  and  hung  up  to 
harden,  or  sent  to  be  smoked. 

For  private  use  instead  of  common  salt,  it  is  better 
to  use  ham  pickte ; this  is  a mixture  of  4 ibs.  of  com- 
mon salt,  1 lb.  of  coarse  brown  suffar,  and  { lb.  of 
saltpetre.  (See  Hams,  to  Cure,  p.  167.) 

BADIGEON,  TO  MAKE. 

This  is  a material  for  coloring  houses,  pre- 
pared with  sawdust,  slaked  lime,  powdered 
freestone,  and  the  proportion  of  1 lb.  of  pow- 
dered alum  to  10  gallons  of  water,  the  whole 
beingmade  up  to  the  consistence  of  whitewash. 
A little  ochre  may  be  added  to  give  it  a deeper 
color.  It  must  be  laid  on  in  dry  weather. 

badolier’s  vinegar. 

Calcine  green  vitriol  to  whiteness  : of  this 
take  1 lb.,  and  of  sugar  of  lead  10  oz.,  rub 
these  together  and  distil.  A very  small 
quantity  will  pass  over.  It  must  be  caught 
in  a little  water. 

bailey’s  itch  OINTMENT. 

Take  equal  parts  of  alum,  vermillion,  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  ; form  this  into  an  oint- 
ment with  lard,  color  it  with  a little  fusion 
of  alkanetroot  in  oil,  and  give  a perfume  with 
anise,  rosemary,  or  other  essential  oil. 

The  ccnimun  sulphur  ointment  is  to  be  preferred. 

BALDNESS,  TO  CURE. 

This  may  arise  from  several  causes,  such  as 
age,  fever,  various  skin  diseases,  &c.  If  bald- 
ness be  caused  by  age  no  art  will  restore  the 
hair,  yet  it  may  come  off  in  middle  life,  parti- 
ally and  even  to  some  extent  without  apparent 
cause,  and  yet  be  renewed.  The  best  reme- 
dies  are  slight  stimulants  used  in  conjunction 
with  greasy  substances.  Thus  the  frequent 
friction  of  a hair  brush,  anointing  the  head 
with  oil  or  bear’s  grease,  and  shaving  it  will 
often  prove  eflfective.  Most  of  the  nostrums 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  balm  of  Columbia, 
&c.,  contains  a small  quantity  of  cantharides, 
which  acts  as  a powerful  stimulant ; such 
must  from  their  very  nature  not  be  applied 
too  often  and  be  disused  for  a time  if  the 
skin  becomes  red  or  iritoted.  The  following 
remedies  are  among  theliest  known  : — 
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Oil  for. — Salad  oil  loz.,oil  of  marjoram 
and  of  rosemary  of  each  12  drops,  oil  of  la- 
vender 6 drops,  and  of  cloves  2 drops,  mix 
well  together  and  rub  on  a little  night  and 
morning  with  a piece  of  flannel  wrapped 
round  the  finger. 

Pomatum  for. — Beef  suet,  lard,  or  bear’s 
grease,  a piece  as  large  as  a small  hen’s  egg, 
tincture  of  cantharides  1 teaspoonful,  with 
12  drops  each  of  oil  of  marjoram  and  berga- 
mot, or  lavender,  or  rosemary,  melt  the  fat, 
and  when  half  cold  add  the  rest. 

Wash  for. — Gin  ^ pint,  tincture  of  bark 
2 oz.,  oil  of  rosemary  60  drops,  tincture  of 
cantharides  1 drachm,  water  \ pint,  spirits 
of  lavender  to  color. 

Erasmus  Wilson  says,  “ A useful  practice 
is  to  immerse  the  head  in  cold  water,  morn- 
ing and  night,  dry  the  hair  thoroughly,  and 
then  brush  the  scalp  until  a warm  glow  is 
produced.  In  women  with  long  hair  this  plan 
is  objectionable  j and  a better  one  is  to  brush 
the  scalp  until  redness  and  a warm  glow  are 
produced,  and  then  rub  among  the  roots  of 
the  hair  some  stimulating  oil  or  pomatum.” 

Baldwin’s  phosphorus. 

Melt  in  a crucible  or  ladle  some  of  the  ni- 
trate of  lime,  keep  it  in  a state  of  fusion  for  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  an  iron  pot  previ- 
ously heated.  This  is  Baldwin’s  phosphorus, 
and  may  be  considered  the  nitrate  of  lime. 
If  broken  into  pieces,  and  kept  in  a phial 
closely  stopped,  it  will  emit  a beautiful  white 
light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

BALLOONS  from  TURKEYS’  CROPS 

Free  the  crop  from  a thick  coat  of  fat ; 
turn  the  inside  out,  and  wash  the  food  away  ; 
soak  it  in  water  for  a day  or  two,  then  lay  it 
on  a cloth  and  with  a bone  or  knife  scrape  off 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  wash  it  well, 
and  dry  it  with  a clean  cloth ; then  turn  the 
crop,  and  makean  incission  through  the  exter- 
nal coats,  taking  particular  care  not  to  cut 
through  the  membrane ; draw  the  coats  at 
once  over  the  neck,  which  must  be  cut  long 
for  greater  convenience  in  using  the  balloon 
when  finished.  Proceed  with  the  other  neck  in 
the  same  way  ; tie  it  firm  with  silk,  and  cut  it 
close  to  the  body  of  the  balloon  ; it  must  be 
then  distended  with  wind  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
It  may  then  be  painted  and  varnished,  but  will 
not  require  it  if  properly  prepared.  It  may  he 
made  large  enough  to  contain  a gallon  of  gas, 
and  so  light  as  to  weigh  only  30  grains. 

BALLOONS,  VARNISHES  FOR. 

I.  India  rubber  varnish,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing India  rubber  in  the  naphtha  of  coal  tar, 
is  now  employed. 

II.  Take  1 lb.  of  the  best  bird  lime,  put  it 
into  a new  earthen  pot  that  will  resist  the  fire, 
and  let  it  gently  boil  for  about  one  hour  : viz. 
till  it  ceases  to  crackle;  then  pour  ujion  it 
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a pound  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ; stirring  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a wooden  spatula,  and 
keeping  the  pot  from  any  dame,  lest  the  va- 
pour should  take  fire.  After  this  let  it  boil 
for  about  six  minutes  longer ; then  pour  upon 
the  whole  3 lbs.  of  boiling  linseed  oil,  render- 
ed drying  by  means  of  litharge — stir  it  well, 
let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and 
the  varnish  is  made.  After  it  has  rested  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sediment  has  gone 
to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  another  pot,  and 
when  you  want  to  use  it,  warm,  and  apply  it 
with  a 'flat  brush. 

bailky’s  digestive  draught. 

Dissolve  nearly  3 drams  or  ^ oz.  of  Epsom 
salts  in  § a pint  of  rosewater,  then  add  ^ oz. 
of  the  tincture  of  cascarilla.  Three  table 
spoonsful  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  once  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  and  again  at  night. 
balsamic  VINEGAI}. 

Take  rue,  sage,  mint,  rosemary,  and  laven- 
der, of  each  a handful,  cut  them  small  and  put 
them  into  a stone  jar,  pour  upon  the  herbs  a 
pint  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  cover 
the  jar  close  and  let  it  stand  seven  or  eight 
days  in  the  sun  or  a warm  room,  then  strain 
it  off  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much  camphor  as 
it  will  take  up. 

The  liquid  sprinkled  about  a sick  chamber  or  burnt 
will  much  revive  a patient,  remove  bad  smells,  purify 
and  refresh  the  air,  and  tend  to  prevent  contagion. 

BALM  WATER. 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  balm  ^ lb.,  peel 
of  4 lemons,  nutmegs  and  coriander  seeds  of 
each  1 oz., cloves,  cinnamon,  and  angelica  root 
of  each  i oz.  Having  pounded  the  spices  and 
seeds,  and  bruised  the  leaves  and  roots,  put 
them  with  a quart  of  brandy  into  a glass  cover- 
ed vessel,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  a warm 
place  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  add  a pintof 
simple  balm  water,  and  shake  the  whole  well 
together,  after  which  add  1 quart  of  water  and 
distil  in  a vapour  bath  till  half  has  passed  over. 

This  water  was  once  much  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Carmel  fFater. 

BALM  WINE. 

Make  an  infusion  of  the  herb,  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  any  quantity,  sufficient  to 
cover  it.  Let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes  ; then 
strain,  and  add  3 lbs.  of  white  sugar  to  each 
gallon  of  the  infusion  ; then  place  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ; add  a 
little  yeast  and  ferment.  In  two  days  it  will 
be  fit  to  bottle.  Cork  it  up  loosely. 

It  is  useful  in  nervous  and  hysteric  cases. 

BALSAMIC  INJECTION. 

Dissolve  i oz.  of  copaiba  in  the  yoke  of 
1 egg  and  add  6 oz.  of  lime  water,  and  1 oz. 
each  of  rose  water  and  the  watery  infusion  of 
myrrh. 

BALSAMIC  POWDER. 

Take  equal  parts  of  mastic,  myrrh,  and 
garcocolla,  pound  them  together  very  finely. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  dust  over  the  rubbed  sur- 
faces of  bone.s,' ligaments  6ic.  as  a mild  astriiigciiL 


BANBURY  CAKES. 

Roll  out  the  paste  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  cut  it  into  pieces,  then  roll  again  till 
each  piece  becomes  twice  the  size,  put  some 
Banbury  meat  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  fold 
the  other  over  it,  and  pinch  it  up  into  a 
somewhat  oval  shape,  flatten  it  with  your 
hand  at  the  top,  letting  the  seam  be  quite  at 
the  bottom,  rub  the  tops  over  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  laid  on  with  a brush,  and  dust  loaf 
sugar  over  them.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
The  meat  for  this  cake  is  made  thus ; — beat 
up  }■  lb.  of  butter  until  it  becomes  in  the 
state  of  cream,  then  mix  with  it  i lb.  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  fine,  1 lb. 
of  currants,  | oz.  of  ground  cinnamon,  and 
^ oz.  of  allspice ; mix  all  well  together  and 
keep  in  a jar  till  wanted  for  use. 

BANDOLINE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

I.  Boil  a table-spoonful  of  linseed  in  i pint 
of  water  for  five  minutes. 

II.  Put  1 oz.  of  quince  seed  to  a quart  of 
water ; let  it  simmer  on  the  fire  for  forty 
minutes  ; strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
when  cold,  add  a few  drops  of  any  scent  you 
please.  If  the  bottles  are  well  corked,  and 
tied  down,  it  will  keep  for  many  months. 

III.  Put  1 table-spoonfull  of  linseed,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  quince  seed,  and  a pinch  of 
white  mustard  seed,  into  a pint  of  soft  water ; 
simmer  it  to  half  a pint,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  seeds  ; add  essence  the  most 
agreeable.  The  quince  seed  may  be  previ- 
ously bruised. 

IV.  Take  J-  oz.  of  carrageen,  or  Irish  moss  : 
cleanse  it  thoroughly  from  all  impurities. 
This  being  done,  pour  J pint  of  boiling  water 
on  it,  let  it  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  it  through  muslin ; when  nearly 
cold  add  ^ oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  6 drops 
of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  or  any  other 
perfume, 

V.  Take  li  oz.  of  pure  isinglass,  1 pint  of 
water,  all  but  2 wine-glasses  full,  and  2 wine- 
glasses full  of  proof  spirits ; pour  the  water 
over  the  isinglass  in  a covered  vessel,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night ; the  next  day  let  it  be  put 
into  an  oven  or  on  the  hob,  till  the  isinglass 
is  completely  dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  quite 
hot,  then  mix  the  proof  spirit  with  it.  If  you 
wish  to  scent  it,  2 or  3 drops  of  any  essential 
oil  (that  you  like  the  perfume  of ) must  be 
mixed  with  the  spirit  previous  to  adding  it 
to  the  isinglass.  Some  ladies’  hair  require  .. 
a stronger  bandoline  than  others ; where 
this  is  the  case,  an  extra  i oz.  of  isinglass 
will  eflect  it. 

BARBADUES  CREAM. CREME  DB  BARBADB. 

Take  2 dozen  middling  sized  lemons, 

6 large  citrons,  28  Ihs.  of  loaf  sugar,  fresh 
balm  leaves  \ lb.,  spirits  of  wine  2J  gallons, 
water  3i  gallons.  This  will  produce  about  || 
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gallons.  Cut  the  lemons  and  citrons  in 
thin  slices  and  put  them  into  a cask,  pour 
upon  them  the  spirits  of  wine,  bung  down 
close  and  let  it  stand  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 
Then  break  the  sugar  and  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  water,  skimming  it  frequently, 
then  chop  the  balm  leaves  into  small  pieces, 
put  them  in  a pan  and  pour  upon  them  the 
boiling  syrup,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold, 
then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  and  pour  it 
upon  the  spirits,  &c.  in  the  cask,  bung  down 
close,  and  in  a fortnight  draw  it  off,  strain  it 
through  a flannel  jelly  bag,  then  bottle  it. 

BARBADOES  WATER EAU  DE  BARBADE. 

Take  of  fresh  orange  peel  1 oz. , of  lemon  peel 
4 oz.,  cloves  ^ drachm,  coriander  1 drachm, 
proof  spirit  2 quarts.  Distil  in  a bath  heat  till 
you  have  drawn  off  about  half,  and  add  a 
little  white  sugar  in  powder  to  sweeten  it. 

BARBERRY  CREAM. 

Warm  over  a clear  fire  a pint  of  cream 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  4 Ih. 
of  barberry  jelly  and  i oz.  of  fine  isinglass, 
keep  the  whole  well  stirred  up  till  the  jelly  and 
isinglass  are  well  mixed  with  the  cream,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  sweeten  it  according  to  pa- 
late, beat  it  well  up  till  frothy,  then  pour  it  in 
a mould  to  set.  If  too  light  in  color  a little 
tincture  of  cochineal  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

BARBERRIES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

To  every  quart  of  barberries  put  1^  lb.  of 
sugar,  mix  them  together  and  put  them  in  a 
jar  in  an  oven  till  the  sugar  is  melted  and 
the  barberries  soft ; let  them  remain  till  cold. 
The  next  day  put  them  in  a preserving  pan, 
and  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  skimming 
them  while  boiling.  Put  them  in  ajar  and 
tie  them  down  close. 

BARBERRY  DROPS. 

Mix  the  juice  of  ripe  barberries,  with 
powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  till  of  a stiff 
paste ; put  this  on  the  fire  and  make  it  hot, 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Take  it  off  the  fire,  add  a little  more  sugar, 
stir  it  up  welt,  and  put  it  in  drops  upon  a 
tin  or  sheet  of  paper,  afterwards  dry  the 
drops  in  a nearly  cold  oven,  or  by  a current 
of  warm,  but  not  hot  air. 

barberry  jelly. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  barberries,  strained, 
1 pint,  white  sugar  1 lb.;  boil  them  down  to  a 
jelly. 

This  lias  a most  grateful  acid  flavor,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  coughs,  sore  throats,  &c. 

Barclay’s  antibiliods  pills. 

Take  2 drams  of  extract  of  colocynth,  1 
dram  of  extract  of  jalap,  dram  of  almond 
soap,  3 drams  of  guaiac,  8 grains  of  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  4 drops  each  of  the 
essential  oils  of  juniper,  carrnway,  and  rose- 
mary. Make  into  a mass  with  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, and  divide  into  five  dozen  pills. 
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BAREGE  WATER. 

The  following  recipe  for  a medicated  bath 
has  been  successfully  used  in  a variety  of 
cutaneous  disorders,  from  the  slightest  erup- 
tion on  the  face  and  skin  to  the  most  obsti- 
nate scorbutic  complaints  approaching  to 
leprosy.  It  was  the  medicated  bath  used  by 
Napoleon,  and  is  prepared  thus  : — 

To  produce  water  similar  to  that  of  the 
Source  Royal  at  Barege,  take  for  every 
gallon  of  water  which  is  to  be  impregnated, 
2 grains  of  alum,  2 grains  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  2 grains  of  hard  Spanish  soap,  4 grains 
of  muriate  of  soda,  20  grains  of  dried  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  16  grains  of  the  sulphuret 
of  potash  ; grind  the  materials  altogether, 
and  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  dis- 
solve them  : stir  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be  disengaged, 
which  is  known  by  a smell  similar  to  rotten 
eggs ; then  mix  the  ingredients  with  the 
water-bath  previously  prepared.  When  this 
combination  is  formed,  and  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  added,  we  may  expect  every  salutary 
effect  by  this  artificial  water,  as  certainly  as 
if  used  at  its  natural  source. 

BARK  (Peruvian)  tincture  op. 

I.  Compound.  — Peruvian  bark  3 lbs., 
orange  peel  2 lbs.  4 oz.,  Virginian  snake  root 
8 oz.,  saffron  2 oz.,  cochineal  1 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  2 gallons  2 pints,  water  2 gallons. 

II.  Peruvian  bark  2 lbs.,  orange  peel  1 lb. 
Virginian  snake  root  4 oz.,  saffron  2 oz., 
cochineal  2 drachms,  spirits  of  wine  12  pints, 
and  water  2 pints. 

III.  Extract  of  Spanish  bark  6 oz.,  orange 
peel  12  oz.,  snake  root  2 oz.,  saffron  2 oz., 
proof  spirit  2 gallons, 

IV.  Simple. — Yellow  Peruvian  bark  6oz., 
proof  spirit  1 quart. 

V.  Red  Peruvian  bark  7 oz.,  proof  spirit 

1 quart. 

VI.  Peruvian  bark  4 oz.,  proof  spirits 

2 lbs. 

VII.  Concentrated. — Resinous  extract  of 
the  yellow  bark  2 lbs.,  tincture  of  orange  peel 
2 pints,  spirits  of  wine  12  pints, 

VIII.  Six  lbs.,  of  yellow  Peruvian  bark 
IJ^  lb.  of  cascarilla  bark,  1 lb.  Virginian 
snake  root,  4 lbs.  2 oz.  orange  peel,  spirits 
of  wine  1 gallon,  proof  spirits  7 lbs. 

(See  Huxham,  p.  178,  and  Quinine,  p.  286.^ 

barker’s  tooth  tincture. 

Take  any  quantity  of  alcoholic  infusion  of 
pyrethrum,  (feverfew)  and  color  with  tinc- 
ture of  red  cabbage. 

BARLEY  BANNOCKS. 

These  are  made  of  barley  meal  or  barley 
flour  mixed  into  a dough  with  water  and  a 
little  salt,  then  rolled  out  into  thick  or  thin 
cakes  as  may  be  required.  Bannocks  are 
those  cakes  which  are  made  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  stiff  dougl> 
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They  are  toasted  or  baked  before  or  upon  a 
clear  coal  fire,  or  on  the  hot  hearth.  Thin 
barley  cakes  are  called  scons,  and  are  much 
used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

BARLEY  SUGAR. 

Boil  clarified  loaf  sugar  until  when  you 
take  out  a little  on  the  end  of  a stick  it  shall 
draw  out  into  a thread,  and  when  cold  be 
quite  brittle.  When  boiled  enough,  pour  in 
for  every  point  of  liquid  sugar  2 tea  spoonsful 
of  lemon  juice,  and  6 or  7 drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  Stir  it  up  well  and  boil  again, 
till,  as  before,  it  is  bi'ltle.  While  this  is 
boiling,  slightly  oil  a marble  slab  ; on  this 
pour  the  sugar,  when  cool  cut  it  up  into 
strips  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  twist  the 
sticks  a little  with  the  hand.  This  must  be 
kept  from  the  air,  or  it  will  become  soft. 

BARLEY  SUGAR  DROPS,  OR  KISSES. 

Boil  as  for  barley  sugar,  and  spread  over  a 
table  or  slab  a quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  till  it 
forms  a bed  about  ^ of  an  inch  deep,  then 
with  a piece  of  wood,  round  at  the  end  like 
half  a ball,  make  little  pits  or  holes  in  the 
sugar,  and  the  ladle  or  saucepan  holding  the 
boiling  sugar  having  a spout  to  it,  put  one 
drop  of  the  melted  sugar  into  each  of  the 
holes  and  sift  a little  sugar  over  them  ; when 
cold  they  are  finished. 

BARLEY  WATER. 

I.  Plain. — Pearl  barley  2 oz.,  water  4J 
pints,  boil  it  down  to  2 pints. 

II.  Compound. — Plain  barley  water  2 pints, 
figs  2 oz.,  Spanish  liquorice  ^ oz.,  raisins 
stone  2 oz.,  water  1 pint.  Mix  altogether 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain. 

This  is  very  soothina  in  indammation  of  the  throat, 
irritating  cough,  cold,  &C. 

BARNSTABLE  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

Boil  the  water,  then  throw  2 pails  of  cold 
into  the  mash  tub,  and  afterwards  the  boiling 
water  ; then  immediately  put  in  the  malt, 
§ a bushel  at  a time.  After  stirring  it  till  all 
is  soaked,  cap  it  with  malt  or  bran,  and  cover 
it  close  to  stand  three  hours,  then  see  if  the 
mash  is  sunk  in  the  middle,  which  it  will 
sometimes  do,  and  when  it  does,  it  shows  the 
strength,  and  must  be  filled  level  with  boiling 
water,  to  stand  half  an  hour  after,  when  it  is 
to  be  run  off  in  a goose-quill  stream,  which 
is  to  be  returned  upon  the  grains  again,  by  a 
bowl  or  pailful  at  a time,  os  far  back  as 
possible  from  the  cock  ; for  then  the  liquor 
strains  through  the  body  of  the  grains,  and 
at  last  comes  very  fine.  Otherwise  the  thick 
parts  are  forced  down  to  the  cock.  This  is 
called  doubling.  Continue  to  do  so  for  half 
an  hour,  then  stop,  and  let  stand  half  an 
hour  longer  in  winter,  but  not  in  summer. 
Then  rub  4 lbs.  of  hops  very  fine  into  the 
sieve  for  the  wort  to  run  on.  Otherwise 
proceed  as  directed  under  Ale.  j,.  7. 


BASIL  WINE  AND  VINEGAR. 

Float  the  green  leaves,  which  are  in  per- 
fection in  the  middle  of  August,  with  sherry 
wine  or  vinegar ; steep  for  ten  days,  then 
strain.  Used  as  a flavor  for  soup,  &c. 

BASILICON  OINTMENT. 

I.  Take  32  parts  each  of  black  pitch, 
yellow  resin,  and  yellow  wax,  128  parts  of 
olive  oil ; melt  the  pitch  and  the  resin  toge- 
ther, and  add  the  oil  and  the  wax ; melt  and 
strain  through  linen,  stirring  it  with  a wooden 
rod  till  quite  cold. 

This  is  a slight  stimulant,  and  is  a good  application 
to  boils  and  other  swellings,  to  bring  them  to  a bead. 

II.  Yellow. — Yellow  resin,  yellow  wax, 
and  Burgundy  pilch,  of  each  1 lb.,  turpentine 

3 oz.,  olive  oil  1 lb. 

BASILICON  POWDER. 

Take  equal  parts  of  scammony,  bitartrale 
of  potass  in  powder,  calomel,  and  antimonions 
acid.  From  b to  10  grains  is  a mild  pur- 
gative dose. 

bass’s  pale  ALE,  INDIA  ALE,  ETC. 

The  true  Bass’s  pale  ale  is  the  same  as 
Burton  ale,  with  the  addition  of  a little  ex- 
tract of  gentian. 

It  is  a fine  tonic,  and  keeps  well  in  all  climates. 
Theie  are  many  spurious  imitations. 

BATES’S  ANODYNE  BALSAM. 

I.  White  soap  3 parts,  opium  1 part, 
camphor  2 parts,  oil  of  rosemary  half  a part, 
spirits  of  wine  24  paris. 

II.  Castile  soap  and  camphor,  each  6 oz., 
opium  i oz.,  safiron  1 drachm,  spirits  of 
wine  18  oz. 

Bateman’s  pectoral  drops. 

I.  Sweet  fennel  seed  2J  lbs.,  aniseed  1 lb., 
proof  spirit  4 gallons,  water  16  gallons. 
Distil  off  one  half,  and  add  to  it  7\  oz.  of 
opium,  camphor  6 oz.,  prepared  kali  1 oz., 
red  coral  4 oz. 

II.  Castor  2 oz.,  opium  and  oil  of  anise  of 
each  14  oz.,  camphor  8 oz.,  fennel  seed  2 oz., 
tincture  of  antimony  4 oz.,  proof  spirits  10 
pints,  add  4 oz.  valerian  root  and  2 drachms 
of  cochineal,  both  in  powder. 

III.  Castor  and  camphor,  each  1 oz., 
cochineal  oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons. 

IV.  Opium  and  camphor,  of  each  1 lb., 
castor,  oil  of  aniseed,  and  red  sandal,  each 

4 oz.,  treacle  10  lbs.,  spirits  of  wine  5 gal- 
lons, water  4 gallons. 

V.  Liquorice  root  and  seeds  of  anise,  of 
each  2 lbs.,  ivater  5 gallons  ; boil  to  3 gal- 
lons ; strain,  then  add  burnt  sugar  1 lb., 
opium  i oz.,  castor  and  valerian  root,  each 
U oz.,  camphor  2 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 
gallons.  Strain  or  filter. 

Bates’s  stiptic  w'ash. 

Alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  i oz., 
water  3 pints  ; dissolve  and  filter. 

This  is  powcrfiiUy  astringent,  and  is  used  as  a 
wash  for  ulcers,  eruptions,  &c.,  and  sometimes  as 
un  injectionr 
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BATH  BRICKS. 

Bath  bricks  (or  scouring  bricks)  are  made 
In  the  same  manner  as  bricks  used  for  build- 
ing ; but  instead  of  using  clay,  as  is  done  for 
common  bricks,  slyme  is  used,  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  which  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Parret,  at  Bridgewater,  Somer- 
setshire. Slyme  is  a mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  deposited  within  a limited  distance  of 
the  bridge,  beyond  which  it  is  unfit  for  the 
purpose.  Consequently  Bridgewater  is  the 
only  place  at  which  scouring  bricks  are  made. 
The  names,  therefore,  of  “ Bath  bricks”  and 
" Flanders  bricks  ” are  both  inappropriate. 

BATH  BUNS. 

Make  a pool  in  the  middle  of  a lb.  of  flour, 
into  which  put  a table-spoonful  of  yeast 
which  is  not  bitter,  and  also  a cupful  of  milk, 
at  a warmth  not  greater  than  that  at  which 
it  comes  from  the  cow  ; mix  these  up  with  a 
little  of  the  flour,  and  leave  it  in  a warm 
place  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then  rub  in  6 ozs. 
of  cold  butter  with  the  contents  of  4 eggs 
and  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Again  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise,  and  when  well  risen, 
which  will  be  in  about  an  hour,  put  it  with  a 
spoon  in  rough  balls  upon  greasy  tins  at  two 
inches  distance  from  each  other  ; the  paste 
being  rather  thin,  it  will  sink  down  into  the 
proper  shape,  flat  on  the  under  side,  and 
round  and  rough  on  the  upper.  Sprinkle 
some  loaf  sugar  in  small  pieces  upon  the  top 
and  add  4 or  6 carraway  comfits.  Some 
persons  add  a few  carraway  seeds  to  the  mix- 
ture at  first.  Bake  in  an  oven  moderately 
warm  or  rather  brisk. 

BATH  CAKES. 

I.  Make  a paste  of  6 lbs.  of  flour,  IJ  pint 
of  milk  or  water,  3 lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  2 oz. 
of  butter,  and  1 j oz.  of  sal  volatile. 

II.  Four  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  6 oz.  of 
butter,  oz.  of  sal  volatile,  8 lbs.  of  flour, 
and  a quart  of  water  ; roll  into  a paste. 
Boll  either  paste  into  a thin  sheet,  cut  it 
with  a tin  ring  scalloped  round  the  edges, 
wash  over  the  top  of  each  with  a little  milk 
to  make  it  shine,  stick  6 or  8 currants  at  the 
top,  set  it  aside  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
the  milk  to  penetrate  a little,  and  then  bake 
in  a brisk  oven. 

BATH  OR  LlttUORICE  PIPE. 

Dissolve  in  warm  water  equal  quantities 
of  Spanish  liquorice  and  cherry-tree  gum,  or 
gum  arabic,  strain  the  solution,  and  boil  it 
down  to  a stiff  treacley  mass,  let  it  get  cold, 
and  when  dry  enough,  roll  it  out  into  sticks 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  adding  a 
little  powdered  sugar.  Dry  the  sticks  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  they  will  soon  become  hard, 
if  not  glossy  enough  dip  them  in  gum  water 
and  stand  them  upright  to  dry.  Gum  tra- 
gosantb,  commonly  called  gum  dragon,  will 


answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  gum  arabic; 
it  is  a dearer  gum,  but  one  quarter  of  the 
quantity  suffices. 


BATTERIES,  SOLUTIONS  FOR. 

Galvanic  batteries,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used,  and  their 
particular  form,  require  to  be  filled  with 
certain  acid  or  saline  solutions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  recommended  for  ea'ch  : — 

I.  DanielVs  battery. — This  consists  of  a 
rod  of  zinc  in  the  centre,  a porous  earthen- 
ware tube  to  surround  this  and  a copper  case 
on  the  outside.  The  zinc  rod  being  rubbed 
over  with  quicksilver,  a saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  porous  tube,  together  with  some 
crystals  of  the  same  salt ; and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  12 
parts  water  to  1 of  strong  acid  in  the  inner 
part  along  with  the  zinc. 

This  is  the  most  useful  battery  for  the  electro-type. 
The  battery  should  be  well  washed  when  laid  aside, 
and  the  porous  tubes  soaked,  to  dissolve  out  of  them 
the  sulphate  of  copper  which  has  penetrated. 

II.  Grove’s  battery, — This  has  platinum 
in  the  centre  and  zinc  around,  or  on  both 
sides  of  it ; the  platinum  being  surrounded 
with  the  porous  vessel.  Strong  nitric  acid 
is  placed  next  the  platinum,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid  to  touch  the  zinc. 

This  is  a very  powerful  battery,  but  very  disa- 
greeable, as  that  suffocating  acid,  the  nitrous,  is 
constantly  rising.  These  are  not  only  highly  inju- 
rious when  breathed,  but  will  spoil  all  metallic- 
polished  articles  which  are  near,  such  as  fenders, 
lire  irons,  Stc.  Potash  may  be  used  instead  of  nitric 
acid. 


III.  Leeson’s  battery. — This  is  the  same 
as  Grove’s  in  form  and  materials.  It  has 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  the  outside  next 
the  zinc,  and  the  bichromate  of  potass  in 
the  inner  part, 

IV.  Smee's  battery. — This  is  a piece  of 
platinized  silver  between  two  pieces  of  zinc. 
These  are  dipped  in  a proper  vessel ; the 
vessel  being  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  1 part  strong  acid  to  7 of  water. 

This  is  powerful,  constant,  easy  to  manage,  and 
costs  little  in  working. 


V.  Sturgeon’s  battery. — This  is  a cylinder 
of  zinc  between  two  cylinders  of  copper. 
The  latter  being  connected  together  at  the 
bottom,  and  made  water-tight.  It  is  filled, 
when  in  use,  with  8 or  10  parts  of  water  to 
1 of  acid,  either  sulphuric  or  nitric. 

This  battery  is  powerful,  but  not  constant,  it  is 
serviceable  for  electro-magnetic  experiments. 


IV.  Wheatstone’s  battery.— This  is  like 
Daniell  s,  the  outer  part  is  filled  with  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  porous  cell 
is  very  small,  and  contains  a little  zinc  and 
amalgam  of  mercury.  Nitric  acid  is  poured 
within  the  porous  cup. 

'Ibis  is  the  battery  used  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
nne  will  proouce  a vc^y  regular  action  for  a long 
t.inc,  even  some  days. 
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battlby’s  green  senna  powder. 

A nostrum,  supposed  to  be  senna  leaves 
heated  till  they  become  yellow,  and  then 
mitred  with  powdered  charcoal. 

BATTLEY’S  LiaUOR  OPII  SBDATlVnS. 

A secret  preparation,  which  is  a powerful 
narcotic,  of  more  uniform  and  mild  effect 
than  other  preparations  of  opium.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and 
may  be  imitated  by  macerating  with  tartaric 
acid  the  dregs  left  after  making  tincture  of 
opium.  Mr.  Battley’s  preparation  does  not 
keep  well  without  the  addition  of  spirits, 
which  impair  its  superiority  as  a mild  narcotic. 

BAVARIAN  ALE. 

This  is  a fine  sweet  ale,  produced  by 
carrying  on  the  fermentation  at  the  very  low 
temperature  of  from  45  to  50”,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  made  in  the  winter-time. 
Another  peculiarity  i%,  that  it  is  fermented 
in  very  shallow  vessels,  in  fact,  in  the  coolers 
where  it  is  placed  after  coming  from  the 
boiling  copper.  The  yeast  also  is  not  skimmed 
off,  but  is  suffered  to  subside,  and  the  liquor 
is  poured  off  at  once  into  bottles. 

On  account  of  the  subsidence  of  the  yeast  through 
the  body  of  the  liquor,  it  is  often  yeast-bitten,  or 
tastes  of  yeast. 

baume’s  spirit  of  wine. 

Put  any  certain  measured  quantity  of 
brandy  into  a still,  and  distil  off  of  it. 
Set  this  aside,  continue  the  distillation  till 
you  have  drawn  off  another  Rectify  this 
last  portion  in  the  same  manner,  and  mix  the 
first  ^ with  the  former  first  running.  Rectify 
the  second  as  before,  and  mix  the  first  ^ of 
it  with  the  other.  Lastly,  distil  these  first 
runnings,  and  draw  oflf  i.  It  produces  the 
original  quantity. 

There  appears  in  this  method  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  tor  no  good  purpose — three 
stills  would  be  wanted  for  the  three  quantities. 

BAYS,  OIL  OF. 

Take  any  quantity  of  bay  berries,  or  of  bay 
leaves,  pound  them,  and  boil  them  in  water. 
Upon  setting  aside  to  cool,  the  oil,  which  is 
very  odorous,  thick,  and  greenish,  will  float 
upon  the  surfkce.  The  water  also  will  smell 
and  taste  strongly  of  bay. 

bear’s  grease. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  this  ; one  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  olive  oil,  which  is  pro- 
cured by  boiling  from  the  fat  about  the  caul 
and  intestines  of  the  animal ; the  other,  much 
harder,  and  in  appearance  like  frozen  honey, 
obtained  from  about  the  kidneys.  Both  sorts 
have  a rank,  rancid,  and  intolerable  smell. 
Rancid  lard  is  often  sold  for  bear’s  grease. 

BEAUTY  WATER. 

A wash  for  the  face,  made  by  distilling  1 lb. 
each  of  thyme  and  marjoram  with  5 quarts 
of  proof  spirits  and  1 of  water. 


BEDFORD  BISCUITS. 

2 lbs.  of  flour,  i-  lb.  of  butter,  1 egg,  and 
milk  to  make  a thick  paste,  with  a little 
sugar  ; make  the  biscuits  round  and  about 
^ oz.  each  in  weight-  Bake  them  imme- 
diately they  are  formed  in  a quick  oven. 
They  will  be  done  in  3 or  4 minutes  to  a 
light  brown. 

BEE,  STING  OF,  TO  CURE. 

At  all  times  examine  if  the  e-ting  remain 
in  the  wound,  if  so  it  must  be  extracted, 
which  is  very  easy.  To  ease  the  pain,  the 
following  are  the  best  and  quickest  remedies. 

I.  Bruise  an  onion  and  apply  it  to  the 
stung  part. 

II.  Wet  a little  powder  blue,  or  a little 
indigo  or  stone  blue,  and  put  it  on  the  part 
affected. 

This  is  very  efficacious  in  reducing  the  swelling, 
and  is  used  in  eastern  countries  to  ease  the  scorpion’s 
sting. 

III.  Put  a drop  of  laudanum  on  the  place, 
this  will  take  off  the  pain  directly,  but  does 
not  kill  the  poison,  and  therefore  does  not 
prevent  the  swelling. 

IV.  Apply  to  the  part  stung  a drop  of 
turpentine,  vinegar,  or  sweet  oil,  these,  like 
the  onion,  act  by  diluting  the  poison  and 
therefore  dissipating  it. 

BEECH  BLACK. 

Made  by  burning  beech  wood  in  retorts, 
afterwards  pounding  and  well  washing  the 
charcoal.  It  is  used  as  a pigment. 

BEER. 

Beer  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
name  of  malt  liquors,  whether  otherwise  de- 
signated or  not.  Thus  amber  ale  and  amber 
beer  are  synonymous,  as  are  also  porter  and 
beer.  If  there  be  any  real  difference  it  is 
that  ale  is  light  colored  and  strong,  porter 
and  stout  dark  colored  and  strong,  and  beer 
made  without  great  regard  to  either  strength 
or  color,  but  considered  as  an  unadulterated 
family  beverage  made  with  but  ordinary  care 
and  skill  from  malt  and  hops  only,  the  aim 
being  to  make  it  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
refreshing,  but  not  always  in  a high  degree 
intoxicating.  Beer  is  also  the  general  name 
of  various  beverages  made  without  malt,  as 
ginger  beer,  spruce  beer,  bran  beer,  &c. 

(See  these  terms  in  Indejn,  p.  4,  also  those  under 
the  word  Jlc,  where  the  process  cf  making  beer  Is 
described,  and  the  rollowing  receipts.) 

BEER  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

The  first  mash  should  be  at  170°,  viz.  two 
barrels  per  quarter  ; let  it  stand  on  the  grains 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  hot  weather,  or 
one  hour  if  cold.  Second  mash  145  at  14 
barrels  per  quarter,  stands  half  an  hour. 
Third  165°,  two  barrels  per  quarter,  stands 
half  an  hour.  Fourth  130°,  three  barrels, 
stands  two  hours.  The  first  wort  to  be  boiled 
with  6 lbs.  of  hops  per  quarter,  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  the  second  worts  to  be  boiled 
with  the  same  hops  two  hours,  and  the 
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remainder  three  hours.  The  whole  to  be 
now  heated  as  low  at  55°,  if  the  weather 
permits,  and  put  to  work  with  about  5 pints 
of  yeast  per  quarter ; if  the  weather  is  too 
warm  to  get  them  down  to  55°,  a less  pro- 
portion is  sufficient.  The  eight  barrels  of 
liquor  first  used  will  be  reduced  to  six  of 
befer  to  each  quarter  ; one  barrel  being  left 
in  the  grains,  and  another  evaporated  in 
boiling,  cooling,  and  working. 

BEER  FROM  SUGAR  OR  TREACLE. 

I.  To  4 lbs.  of  coarse  brown  sugar  add 
10  gallons  of  water,  then  put  in  3 oz.  of 
hops,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  work  it  as  usual.  It 
should  bd'kept  a week  or  ten  days  before  it 
is  tapped,  when  it  will  imjyove  daily  after- 
wards, within  a moderate  time  of  con- 
sumption. 

II.  Another  method,  and  for  a smaller 
quantity,  is,  to  put  1 lb.  of  treacle  to  8 quarts 
of  boiling  water  ; add  2 bay  leaves,  and  a 
J oz.  of  ginger  in  powder.  Boil  the  whole 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  let  it  become  cool, 
and  work  it  with  yeast. 

III.  Brown  sugar  1 lb.,  treacle  1 lb., 
bruised  ginger  1 oz.,  hops  oz.  Boil  for  a 
few  minutes  in  3 quarts  of  water  ; strain  and 
add  5 quarts  of  cold  water  ; add  a spoonful 
of  fresh  yeast ; let  it  work  all  night,  and 
bottle  it  in  the  morning. 

IV.  For  ten  barrels  : take  of  malt  8 
bushels,  hops  8 lbs.,  sugar  8 lb.,  made  into 
color,  Spanish  liquorice  8oz,,  treacle  10  lbs. 
Proceed  as  above. 

V.  For  small  beer,  put  9 lbs.  of  molasses 
into  a barrel  copper  of  cold  water,  first 
mixing  it  well  and  boiling  it  briskly,  with 
^ lb.  of  hops  or  more,  one  hour,  so  that  it 
may  come  out  27  gallons.  We  should  pre- 
fer double  this  quantity  both  of  hops  and 
molasses.  It  is  set  to  work,  tunned,  &c.  in 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  ale. 

(See  Ale,  p.  7.) 

BEER  FROM  PEA  SHELLS. 

No  production  in  this  country  abounds  so 
much  with  vegetable  saccharine  matter  as 
the  shells  of  green  peas.  A strong  decoction 
of  them  so  much  resembles  in  odour  and 
taste  an  infusion  of  malt  (termed  wort)  as  to 
deceive  a brewer.  This  decoction  rendered 
slightly  bitter  with  the  wood-sage,  and  after- 
wards fermented  with  yeast,  affords  a very 
excellent  beverage.  The  method  employed 
is  as  follows  : — 

Fill  a boiler  with  the  green  shells  of  peas, 
pour  on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above 
the  shells,  and  simmer  for  three  hours. 
Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  a strong  de- 
coction of  the  wood-sage,  or  the  hop,  so  as 
to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter  ; then  ferment 
to  the  usual  manner.  The  wood- sage  is  the 
best  substitute  for  hops,  and  being  free  from 
*«y  anodyne  property  is  entitled  to  a pre- 


ference. By  boiling  a fresh  quantity  of 
shells  in  the  decoction  before  it  becomes 
cold,  it  may  be  so  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  saccharine  matter,  as  to  afford  a liquor, 
when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale. 

. BEER,  TO  IMPROVE. 

Drawoff  21  gallons  from  a butt,  add  to  it 
1 gallon  of  stale  beer  or  ale,  and  15  gallons 
of  water  ; then  take  6 lbs.  of  strong  moist 
sugar,  f lb.  of  Spanish  liquorice  cut  small, 
boil  it  over  the  fire  in  2 quarts  of  water,  till 
it  is  dissolved,  put  this  on  the  sugar  in  a pail 
with  f lb.  of  salt.  Boil  ^ oz.  of  chillies  in 
a quart  of  water,  add  this  and  2 quarts  of 
sugar  coloring,  making  up  altogether  3 gal- 
lons. Stir  and  rouse  it  well  up  till  dissolved, 
then  strain  it  into  the  cask.  Put  in  6 quarts 
of  fining,  and  wash  out  the  funnel  with  2 
gallons  of  beer  drawn  off,  and  bung  tight 
till  wanted. 

BEER,  TO  PREVENT  ACIDITT  IN. 

I.  To  a quart  of  French  brandy  put  as 
much  wheat  or  bean  flour  as  will  make  it 
into  a dough,  and  put  it  in,  in  long  pieces, 
at  the  bung-hole,  letting  it  fall  gently  to  the 
bottom.  This  will  prevent  the  beer  growing 
stale,  keep  it  in  a mellow  state,  and  increase 
its  strength. 

II.  To  1 lb.  of  treacle  or  honey  add  1 lb. 
of  the  powder  of  dried  oyster  shells,  or  of 
soft  mellow  chalk — mix  these  into 'a  stiff 
paste,  and  put  it  into  the  butt.  This  will 
preserve  the  beer  in  a soft  and  mellow  state 
for  a long  time. 

III.  Dry  a peck  of  egg  shells  in  an  oven, 
break  and  mix  them  with  2 tbs.  of  soft  mellow 
chalk,  and  then  add  some  water  wherein  4 
lbs.  of  coarse  sugar  have  been  boiled  and 
put  it  into  the  cask.  This  will  be  enough 
for  a butt. 

IV.  In  a cask  containing  18  gallons  of 
beer  put  in  a pint  of  ground  malt,  suspended 
in  a bag. 

BEER,  TO  RENDER  INTOXICATING. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  beat 
in  the  yeast,  while  the  beer  is  working,  for 
several  days  together,  to  make  it  strong  and 
heady,  and  to  promote  its  sale.  This  is  a 
wicked  and  pernicious  custom.  Yeast  is  of 
a very  acrimonious  and  narcotic  quality,  and 
when  beat  in  for  several  days  together,  the 
beer  thoroughly  imbibes  its  hurtful  qualities. 
It  is  not  discoverable  by  the  taste,  but  is 
very  intoxicating,  and  injures  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  producing  debility  and  all  its 
consequences.  Therefore,  let  the  wort  have 
a free,  natural,  and  light  fermentation,  and 
one  day  in  the  working  tub  will  be  long 
enough  during  cold  weather  ; but  turn  it  the 
second  day  at  the  furthest. 

beer,  when  FOXED,  TO  RESTORE. 

Foxy  beer  is  that  in  which  is  seen  white 
specks  or  a coat  of  mould,  and  which  hu  a 
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rank  and  disagreeable  taste,  arising  from  its 
being  put  into  the  cask  when  too  warm,  or 
when  the  fermentation  has  risen  too  high, 
when  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept  is  subject 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  even  in 
the  making  by  keeping  it  too  long  before 
boiling,  or  in  the  coolers,  as  well  as  from 
dirty  utensils  or  bad  malt.  Hops  are  the 
great  preventive  as  well  as  cure.  Or  the 
following  may  be  used  as  cures. 

I.  Cut  a handful  of  hyssop  small,  mix  it 
with  a handful  of  salt,  and  put  it  into  the 
cask.  Stir  and  stop  close. 

II.  Or  infuse  a handful  of  hops  and  a little 
salt  of  tartar  in  boiling  water,  when  cold 
strain  the  liquor  off,  and  pour  it  into  the 
cask,  which  stop  close. 

III.  Mix  1 oz.  of  alum,  with  2 oz.  of 
mustard  seed,  and  1 oz.  of  ginger  ; bruise 

them,  boil  them  in  water,  strain,  and  pour 
into  the  cask,  or  else  put  them  in  a bag  and 
hang  in  the  cask. 

IV.  In  a fortnight,  rack  off  the  foxed  beer, 
hang  2 lbs.  bruised  raisins  in  a bag  within  the 
cask,  and  put  into  the  liquor  2 lbs.  of  treacle, 
2 handsful  of  bean-flour,  2 oz.  of  mustard 
seed,  and  1 oz.  of  powdered  alum.  This  is 
for  a butt  of  beer. 

V.  If  foxing  takes  place  in  the  brewing, 
strew  a little  quicklime  in  the  coolers,  and 
add  hops  crumbled  with  the  hands,  directly 
any  little  acidity  is  perceived. 

BSBR,  WHEN  FROSTED,  TO  RESTORE. 

Frost  stops  all  fermentation  in  beer,  so 
that  it  becomes  vapid  or  stale.  To  restore  it 

then,  we  must  excite  a second  fermentation. 
To  do  this,  make  for  each  butt  of  beer  a 
pailful  of  fresh  wort,  into  which  rub  a handful 
of  hops,  and  boil  them  for  half  an  hour,  so 
that  it  may  be  very  bitter,  and  when  almost 
cold,  draw  off  a pailful  from  the  butt,  and 
refill  it  with  the  bitter  wort.  Fermentation 
will  re-commence,  and  when  this  is  over, 
bung  it  up  for  a month.  If  it  is  not  then 
restored,  rack  it  into  another  cask,  and  put 
into  it  4 a peck  of  parched  wheat,  and  I lb. 
of  good  bops,  dried  and  rubbed,  and  put  into 
a net.  Bung  it  down,  leave  the  vent  peg 
open  for  a day  or  two,  and  in  a month  it  will 
be  fine. 

BEER,  TO  RESTORE  WHEN  SOUR,  FLAT,  ETC. 

Make  strong  hop  tea  with  hot  water 
and  salt  of  tartar,  and  pour  it  into  the  cask  ; 
2 quarts  will  do  for  a barrel. 

II.  Rack  the  beer  into  two  empty  casks, 
and  fill  them  up  with  new  beer.  This  is 
called  vamping  beer. 

III.  Rack  it  through  some  hops  that  have 
been  boiled  in  strong  wort,  and  afterwards 
work  it  with  double  the  quantity  of  new 
malt  liquor.  This  receipt  will  recover  bei-r 
that  is  musty — if  the  fault  arise  from  the 
cask,  the  next  receipt  is  recommended. 


IV.  Draw  off  the  beer  into  a sweet  cask, 
and  having  boiled  i lb.  of  brown  sugar  in  a 
quart  of  water,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of 
yeast  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  when  this 
mixture  ferments,  pour  it  into  the  cask. 

This  is  not  merely  good  lo  restore  musty  beer  but 
also  to  enliven  that  which  is  dead  or  flat.  The  above 
is  enough  Tor  a barrel. 

V.  If  stale  or  sour  add  to  each  quart  full 
of  it  when  drawn  a small  tea  spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

This  makes  it  drink  very  mild,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  too  much  be  not  added,  or  a very  dead, 
flat,  alkaline  taste  will  be  given  to  it. 

VI.  Take  4 or  5 gallons  out  of  a hogshead, 
boil  it  with  4 or  5 lbs.  of  honey,  skim  it  well 
when  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  again, 
then  stop  it  up  close,  and  by  occasioning  a 
slight  renewal  of  fermentation  causes  the 
liquor  to  drink  strong  and  pleasant. 

VII.  Take  for  each  kilderkin  of  beer  2 oz. 
of  new  hops  and  1 lb.  of  chalk,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  put  them  into  the  cask,  and 
bung  it  up  close.  In  three  days  it  will  be 
fit  to  drink. 

VIII.  Take  a fine  net,  and  put  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I lb.  of  hops  to  a butt  of  beer, 
with  a stone  or  something  heavy  in  it  to  sink 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  Tap  in  six 
months,  but  if  wanted  sooner  use  hops  that 
have  been  slightly  boiled  in  wort. 

IX.  Mix  a handful  of  bean-flour  with  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  stir  it  in  at  the  bung-hole, 
or  take  some  strong  wort,  in  which  hops  have 
been  soaked,  and  put  it  hops  and  all  into  the 
bung-hole.  Stir  it  up  well. 

X.  Powder  i an  oz.  of  alum  very  fine, 
mix  it  with  a handful  of  bean-flour,  and  put 
it  into  the  bung-hole. 

These  two  last  receipts  are  each  for  a barrel  of 
ropy  beer,  to  restore  it  to  brilliancy  and  freshness. 

XI.  Hang  within  a nine-gallon  cask  full 
of  beer  a small  bag  containing  J a pint  of 
ground  malt. '' 

XII.  Take  for  a barrel  of  beer  J a lb.  of 
honey,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  calcined 
oyster  shells,  mix  these  into  a stiff  paste,  and 
put  it  into  the  barrel. 

BEER,  BOTTLED,  TO  RIPEN. 

I.  The  following  method  is  employed  at 
Paris  by  some  vendors  of  bottled  beer,  to 
render  it  what  they  term  ripe.  Add  to  each 
bottle  3 or  4 drops  of  yeast,  and  a piece  of 
loaf  sugar  of  the  size  of  a nutmeg.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  this  addition, 
flat  or  stale  beer  is  rendered  agreeably  brisk. 
In  consequence  of  the  fermentative  process 
which  ensues  a small  deposit  follows,  and  on 
this  account  the  bottles  should  be  kept  in  an 
erect  position. 

II.  When  about  to  fill  the  bottles,  put  into, 
each  6 raisins,  or  2 tea  spoonsful  of  rice,  or 
a spoonful  of  raw  sugar. 
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BEER  POULTICE, 

Stir  into  J a pint  of  ale  or  strong  beer- 
grounds  as  much  oatnjeal  or  linseed-meal  as 
will  make  a poultice  of  a proper  thickness. 

This  will  prove  an  excellent  stimulant  and  anti- 
oeptic  for  foul  ulcers,  and  should  be  renewed  every 
six  hours. 

BEET  ROOT  SUGAR. 

The  beet  roots  best  calculated  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  are  those  which  have  a soft 
flesh,  whitish  towards  the  edges,  and  not 
growing  above  the  ground.  After  being 
cleaned,  they  are  boiled,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
pounded  in  a wooden  trough  with  wooden 
stampers,  and  afterwards  pressed.  The  juice 
thus  obtained  is  immediately  put  into  a 
polished  copper  kettle  and  simmered,  during 
which  time  the  scum  must  continually  be 
taken  off.  To  100  quarts  of  this  juice,  add 
2 oz.  or  less  of  slackened  lime,  diluted  so  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  milk,  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  the  juice  is  thickened  to  the 
half  of  it.  Having  strained  it  through  a 
woollen  cloth,  thicken  it  to  the  consistency 
of  a syrup  by  continued  boiling,  afterwards 
it  is  put  into  glass,  stone,  or  wooden  vessels. 
These  being  placed  near  a moderate  fire, 
saccharine  crystals  appear,  which  being  freed 
by  expression  from  the  mucilaginous  juice, 
a very  good  raw  sugar  is  obtained. 

BELLADONNA,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Belladonna  leaves,  dried,  2 oz.,  weak  spirit 
1 pint.  Soak  for  four  days,  and  then  filter 
or  strain.  Dose  from  10  to  2&  drops. 

BELL  METAL. 

This  is  a fine  kind  of  brass,  o-r  rather 
bronze,  used  for  the  making  of  bells.  The 
ingredients  must  be  melted  under  charcoal 
powder,  to  keep  them  from  the  air,  and  when 
cast,  should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
According  to  the  purpose  and  size  of  the 
bell,  so  is  the  degree  of  fineness  required ; 
the  smaller  the  bell,  the  greater  quantity  of 
tin  is  in  the  composition. 

I.  Copper  5 parts  to  1 part  tin. 

This  is  very  sonorous,  and  is  the  composition  of 
Ctiuese  and  Indian  guugs. 

II.  Copper  3 parts  to  1 part  tin. 

1 his  composition  is  proper  for  church  bells. 

III.  Copper  2 parts,  tin  1 part. 

Ordinary  house  and  gate  bells  are  of  this  alloy. 

IV.  Copper  72  parts,  tin  26  parts,  and 
Einc  or  iron  1|  part. 

A good  alloy  for  the  bells  of  clocks  and  alarums 
chamber  bells,  &c.,  it  giving  an  exceedinirlv  clear 
silvery  lone.  •' 

BELLOSTe’s  PILLS. 

Quicksilver  1 lb.,  sugar  4 oz.,  scammony 
and  jalep  of  each  1 lb.,  mix  up  into  a mass 
with  white  wine. 

bell’s  bouoees. 

Mix  together  4 oz.  of  litharge  plaister, 

1 oz.  of  yellow  wax,  3 drachms  of  olive 


oil ; cut  a piece  of  linen  rag  about  nine 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide  at  the  one  end 
and  one  inch  at  the  other,  dip  it  in  the 
plaister,  and  roll  it  up  into  a round  tube  on 
a table  or  slab. 

BENDING  GLASS  TUBES. 

If  you  desire  a sudden  bend  you  heat  only 
a small  portion  of  the  tube  to  a dull  red  heat, 
and  bend  it  with  the  hand  held  at  the  oppo- 
site ends.  If  the  bend  is  to  be  gradual  you 
must  heat  an  inch  or  two  of  it  in  length, 
previous  to  bending  it.  If  you  require  a 
gradual  bend  on  the  one  side,  and  a sharp  one 
on  the  other,  as  in  retorts,  a little  manage- 
ment of  the  tube  in  the  flame,  moving  it  to 
the  right  and  left  alternately  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  turned  round,  will  easily  form 
it  of  that  shape.  In  bending  glass,  the  part 
which  is  to  be  concave  is  to  be  the  part  most 
heated.  An  ordinary  gas  flame  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  bend  glass  by. 

BENJAMIN,  F OWERS  OF. 

Melt  gum  benzoin,  or  gum  benjamin,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  with  a very  gentle  heat  in 
a glazed  earthen  pot,  to  which  a paper  cone 
or  chamber  is  annexed  ; the. benjamin  will, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  be  evaporated  or 
sublimed  and  settle  in  beautifully  glittering 
scales  on  the  paper  head.  If  these  scales, 
which  are  the  flowers  of  benjamin,  should  be 
found  rather  oily,  as  they  will  be  with  strong 
gum,  or  when  the  heat  is  too  great,  the 
flowers  must  be  pressed  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  then  mix  them  with  dry  pipe 
clay  and  sublime  again. 

The  chemical  name  of  Howcr.s  of  benjamin  is 
benzoic  acid.  (See  Scheele's  Bensoic  Jlcid  p.  304.) 

BENZOIN,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Take  of  benzoin  3 cz.,  purified  storax 
2 oz.,  balsam  of  Tolu  1 oz.,  socotrine  aloes 
i oz.,  rectified  spirits  of  wine  2 pints.  Digest 
for  seven  days  and  filter. 

The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  in  some  warm  water 
four  limes  a day  in  consumption  and  spitting  of  blood. 
It  is  also  u.soful  applied  on  a piece  of  lint  or  rag  to  a 
recent  wound.  This  preparation,  or  one  very  nearly 
similar,  has  been  known  at  different  times  by  the 
names  of  Briar's  Balsam.  Baume  d<i  CommanUeur, 
(fade’s  Balsam,  Jesuit’s  Drops,  ^c.  • 

BERGAMOT,  OIL  OF 

Is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  bergamium  and 
aurentium.  It  is  a limpid,  yellowish  fluid, 
having  a smell  resembling  that  of  oranges. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0-888  to 
0-885.  It  becomes  concrete  when  cooled  a 
little  below  32°. 

BERGAMOT  PERFUME. 

Take  16  lbs.  of  hair  powder  and  40  drops 
of  the  best  oil  of  bergamot,  rub  them  well 
together,  and  to  mix  them  more  intimately 
rub  the  powder  two  or  three  times  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Keep  it  from  the  air  at  all  times. 
[new  and  improved  EDITION.]  6 
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BERGAMOT  WATER. 

Take  of  old  French  brandy  2 gallons,  or 

1 of  spirits  of  wine,  added  to  1 gallon  of 
water.  Put  to  the  brandy  or  dilute  spirits 
■i  oz.  of  good  oil  of  bergamot,  the  oil  being 
first  killed  in  a phial  of  strong  spirits.  Distil 
by  a water  heat  and  draw  off  6 quarts 
only. 

BERLIN  GREEN. 

Take  1 lb.  of  verditer,  1 lb.  of  chrome 
yellow,  10^  lbs.  of  wet  blue,  and  8 lbs.  of 
white  lead. 

BERLIN  VINEGAR. 

White  wine  vinegar  6 lbs.,  roots  of  ange- 
lica, valerian,  and  mint,  of  each  ^ oz.,  camo- 
mile flowers,  juniper  berries,  and  laurel 
berries,  of  each  J oz.,  saffron  and  camphor 
of  each  1 drachm.  This  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  debility  in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 
drachms. 

BERRIES,  WINE  FROM. 

I.  An  excellent  family  wine  may  be  made 
from  the  mixed  berries  and  soft  fruits  of  a 
garden,  as  follows  : — Take  equal  parts  of 
red,  black,  and  white  currants,  ripe  cherries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries, 
or  such  of  these  fruits  as  can  be  procured, 
bruise  them  well  altogether,  cherry  stones 
and  all,  taking  away,  however,  the  stalks  of 
the  raspberries  as  they  will  soak  up  too  much 
juice.  To  every  2 quarts  of  this  fruit  pulp 
add  1 gallon  and  1 quart  of  boiling  water, 
stir  it  up  well  and  strain  it  through  a cloth, 
screwing  up  the  cloth  to  get  out  as  much 
juice  as  possible ; to  each  gallon  of  liquid 
put  3 lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar ; boil  it  all 
well  together  for  an  hour,  skimming  it  all 
the  time;  then  let  it  cool,  and  remain  open 
for  three  or  four  days,  having  had,  when  cool 
enough,  a little  yeast  poured  upon  a slice  of 
toasted  bread  put  to  float  in  the  middle  of  it 
for  a fortnight  to  work,  filling  up  the  cask 
each  day.  Add  a quart  of  brandy  to  every 
9 gallons,  and  bung  up  tight ; in  a few 
months  it  will  be  fit  to  tap. 

II.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  11  gallons, 
fruit  8 gallons,  mix  treacle  14  or  16  lbs., 
tartar  in  powder  1 oz.,  ginger  in  powder 
4 oz.,  sweet  herbs  2 handsfull,  and  6 or  8 
bay  leaves.  Ferment  all  altogether  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  proceed  as  before,  adding 

2 quarts  of  brandy  and  i pint  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  to  18  gallons. 

III.  Water  9 gallons,  fruit  7 gallons,  honey 
6 lbs.,  tartar,  pounded,  2 oz.,bay  leaves  1 doz., 
bitter  almonds  ^ lb.  Afterwards  brandy 
1 gallon.  To  make  18  gallons. 

Tbe  wines  of  the  berries  singly  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  see  Index. 

bestucheff’s  nervous  tincture. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings,  dissolve 
it  in  spirits  of  salts  mixed  with  a fourth  part 
of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  ; separate 
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the  dried  mass,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air  that  it  may  deliquesce  into  a brown  liquor, 
mix  the  iiquor  with  twice  as  much  sulphuric 
ether,  separate  the  ether  thus  impregnated 
with  the  iron,  and  mix  with  a double  portion  of 
strong  spirits  of  wine ; lastly,  expose  it  in  long 
bottles  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  colorless. 

BICE. 

I.  Blue. — The  native  blue  caroonate  of 
copper.  When  obtained,  it  is  carefully 
separated  from  earthy  parts,  pulverized, 
ground  in  water  with  a muller  on  a stone, 
then  washed  in  water,  and  dried  on  a filter. 

II.  Green, — The  native  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

biddery  ware. 

This  is  a white  and  somewhat  hard  metal 
or  alloy,  made  in  India,  and  of  which  we 
have  articles  frequently  brought  to  this 
country,  particularly  large  hookahs,  bowls, 
tea-caddies,  bottles,  &c.  It  is  composed  of 
16  oz.  of  copper,  4 oz.  of  lead,  and  2 of  tin. 
These  are  first  melted  together,  and  to  every 
3 oz.  of  the  alloy  are  added  16  of  zinc.  It 
is  often  made  of  a black  color,  and  inlaid 
with  silver ; the  color  is  given  by  dipping 
the  articles  in  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
saltpetre,  blue  vitriol,  and  common  salt. 
This  acts  upon  the  alloy,  but  not  upon  tbe 
silver. 

BILBERRY  WINE. 

Take  of  cold  soft  water  6 gallons,  cyder 
6 gallons,  bilberries  8 gallons,  raw  sugar 
20  lbs.  Ferment  together,  then  add  tartar  in 
fine  powder  4 oz.,  ginger,  powdered,  4 oz., 
lavender  and  rosemary  leaves  1 handful  of 
each,  rum  or  British  spirits  1 gallon. 

BIRCH  OIL. 

Obtained  by  distilling  20  parts  of  birch 
bark  with  one  of  the  twigs  of  ledum  palustre, 
a small  myrtle-like  plant,  abundant  on  com- 
mons in  northern  countries.  This  is  crammed 
in  layers  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  a handful 
of  sand  between  each  layer ; the  mouth  of 
the  pot  is  closed  by  an  ouk  plug  with  a hole 
in  the  middle.  It  is  when  filled  and  plugged 
turned  upside  down  into  another  vessel  or 
receiver  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  which  has 
but  a small  neck.  Fire  being  placed  ail 
round  the  pot,  the  tar  or  oil  is  separated 
by  the  heat  from  the  birch  bark,  and  like 
common  tar  it  runs  down  into  the  inner 
vessel,  ready  for  use.  It  is  the  material 
which  when  diluted  with  water  is  used  to  rub 
over  Russia  leather,  and  it  is  that  which 
gives  it  the  peculiar  odour  so  disagreeable 
to  insects. 

BIRCH  tree  9F«AR. 

Take  the  sap  which  runs  from  the  birch 
tree.  Evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence, 
and  it  will  form  a tolerable  good  sugar.  It 
is  in  common  use  in  Sweden,  &c.  (See  next 
receipt.) 
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BIRCH  WINE. 

This  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  birch 
tree  which  is  obtained  in  the  month  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  afterwards 
it  wil]  be  too  thick  to  be  drawn  out.  It 
should  be  as  thin  as  possible.  The  method 
of  procuring  the  juice  is  by  boring  holes 
in  the  tree  and  putting  little  gutters  of  an 
elder  stalk  for  the  sap  to  run  out,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  tap  it  in  too  many 
places  at  once  for  fear  of  Injuring  the  tree  j 
bottles  are  to  be  placed  under  the  gutters 
for  the  sap  to  fall  into.  When  4 or  5 gal- 
lons have  been  extracted  from  different  trees, 
pot  4 lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
sap,  also  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  thin,  boil  it 
for  an  hour  skimming  it  all  the  time.  Pour 
it  into  a tub,  ferment,  tun  and  rack  it  as  for 
wines  in  general.  See  p.  31,  of  Index. 

II.  To  18  gallons  of  birch  tree  sap,  put 
14  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins,  pick  them  from 
the  stalks  and  bruise  them,  seeds  and  all. 
Boil  the  liquor  for  an  hour,  skimming  at  the 
same  time ; then  cool,  and  add  the  raisins  ; 
keep  it  covered  over  in  a tub  for  four  or  five 
days,  stirring  it  up  two  or  three  times  a day, 
then  put  it  into  a cask,  which  fill  up  every 
day  for  a fortnight,  when  done  hissing,  bung 
it  up  close.  In  nine  months  it  will  be  ripe 
enough  to  drink. 

This  is  a very  common  drink  among  the  Canadian 
and  American  Colonisls. 

BIRD  LIMB. 

The  best  bird-lime  may  be  ir.ade  from  the 
middle  bark  of  the  holly,  boiled  seven  or  eight 
hours  in  water,  till  it  is  soft  and  tender,  then 
laid  by  heaps  in  pits  under  ground,  covered 
with  stones  after  the  water  is  drained  from  it. 
There  it  must  be  left  during  two  or  three 
weeks  to  ferment  in  the  summer  season, 
and  watered,  if  necessary,  till  it  passes  into 
a mucilaginous  state.  It  is  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a mortar  to  a paste,  washed  in 
running  water,  and  kneaded  till  it  be  free 
from  extraneous  matters.  It  is  next  left  for 
four  or  five  days  in  earthen  vessels  to  ferment 
and  purify  itself,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 
Bird  lime  may  be  made  by  the  same  process 
from  the  mistletoe,  young  shoots  of  elder, 
and  the  barks  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  from 
most  parasite  plants.  Good  bird-lime  is  of 
a greenish  color,  and  sour  flavor,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  linseed  oil ; gluey,  stringv, 
and  tenacious.  By  drying  in  the  air  'it 
becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered  ; but 
its  viscosity  may  be  restored  by  mois- 
tening it. 

BlRDSf  IN  GARDRNSf  TO  DESTROY. 

I.  Mix  some  white  arsenic  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, or  moistened  crumbs  of  bread,  and  strew 
the  mixture  on  the  top  of  walls  or  in  any 
place  where  the  poultry  will  not  get  at  it. 

II.  Boil  some  nux  vomica  in  water,  soak 
some  barley,  wheat,  rape,  or  canary-seed  in 


this  solution ; after  soaking  till  the  seed  is 
soft,  take  it  out  and  strew  it  about  where 
the  birds  assemble. 

The  leaves  of  Henbane  or  foxglove  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  as  indeed  will  most  of  the  narco- 
tic and  the  acrid  poisons,  tobacco,  opium,  corrosive 
sublimate,  antimony,  &c. 

BIRDS,  TO  SCARE  FROM  SEEDS,  ETC. 

I.  Tie  to  the  top  of  a stick,  placed  in  the 
ground  in  a sloping  manner  a small  potatoe  or 
a bung  stuck  over  with  8 or  10  white  feathers  ; 
the  potatoe  being  suspended  by  a string  2 feet 
or  more  long,  the  other  end  being  tied  to  the 
stake.  The  feathers  catching  the  wind  will 
keep  the  suspended  potatoe  or  bung  con- 
stantly swinging  and  turning  about,  to  the 
great  terror  of  small  birds. 

II.  If  a bed  of  seeds  just  sown,  cross  it 
over  in  several  directions  with  common  sew- 
ing cotton,  little  pieces  of  stick  being  thrust 
in  at  various  places  to  hold  the  cotton  tight. 
This  will  catch  the  feet  of  the  birds  when 
they  alight  upon  the  bed. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  above  crossed  cot- 
ton, put  over  the  beds  feathers  suspended  to 
sticks  by  cotton,  so  that  they  shall  turn  about 
with  the  wind. 

IV.  Strew  the  bed  over  with  small  pieces 
of  furze,  the  more  prickly  the  better,  if  large 
pieces  are  used  the  birds  will  creep  under  it 
and  eat  the  seed. 

V.  If  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  any  hitter 
before  sowing,  the  birds  will  not  touch  them, 
or  if  they  do,  it  will  kill  the  birds. 

BICOTTE9  DE  BRUXELLES. 

Make  a stiff  dough  of  1 pint  of  milk,  6 eggs, 
6 oz.  of  butter,  a little  salt,  as  much  yeast 
when  added  to  the  milk  as  will  make  it 
slightly  bitter,  4 oz.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  flour 
to  make  into  a dough.  Set  them  to  prove 
in  a mass,  and  when  proved  form  into  a 
cake  like  a tea  cake.  Bake  these,  and  a day 
or  two  afterwards  cut  them  in  thin  slices, 
and  put  the  slices  on  tins  in  the  oven,  to 
toast  or  bake  them  to  a fine  brown  color, on 
both  sides. 


XO  ill  A E . 


I.  To  1 lb.  of  flour  put  the  yolk  of  I egg, 
and  milk  sufficient  to  mix  it  to  a stiff  paste, 
knead  it  smooth,  then  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it 
in  round  shapes,  prick  with  a fork,  or  better 
with  a docker,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

Tne  dough  for  biscuits  should  be  us  stiff  as  it  can 
be  conveniently  worked;  if  too  thin  the  biscuiU  will 
be  tough  and  heavy,  if  too  thick  they  will  crack 
round  the  edges ; any  degree  of  thickness  so  that  they 
they  do  not  crack  will  suffice.  A description  of  the 
manufacture  of  a great  number  of  Biscuits  will  be 
found  in  this  work ; for  the  names  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Index. 


BISCUIT  DROPS. 

Mix  well  with  1 lb.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
6 eggs  ; when  well  mixed,  add  a tea-cupful 
of  water,  milk,  or  wine,  and  a few  carraway 
seeds.  Pour  it  into  a heap  of  a little  mor» 
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than  1 lb.  of  flour.  Wlien  well  beaten  to- 
gether, the  mixture  will  be  soft,  then  pour  it 
on  wafer  paper  in  drops  of  about  the  size  of 
a shilling,  sift  over  them  a little  powdered 
sugar  and  bake  in  a warm  oven. 

II.  One  lb.  of  flour,  ^■Ib.  of  butter  beaten 
into  a cream,  5 oz.  loaf  sugar,  5 eggs,  and 
Borne  carraway  seeds.  Use  a dessert  spoon- 
ful for  each. 

III.  Beat  i lb.  butter  to  a cream,  add  to  it 
8 oz.  flour,  3 oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  a table 
spoonful  of  carraways,  the  yolk  of  4 eggs, 
and  2 table  spoonsful  of  cream,  beat  all 
together. 

BISCUITS  op  FRUIT. 

These  are  merely  dried  jams,  and  go  by 
the  names  of  cheese  cake,  and  biscuit, 
according  to  their  hardness  and  other  circum- 
stances ; thus  we  have  damson  cheese,  rasp- 
berry cakes,  and  apple  biscuits.  The  follow- 
ing method  will  succeed  with  all  fruits : — 
Boil  the  fruit  until  it  becomes  a pulp,  mix 
with  this  pulp  lump ' sugar  equal  to  it  in 
weight,  or  sometimes  more.  When  well 
mixed,  pour  out  the  jam  thus  made  in  little 
paper  or  tin  forms,  and  dry  it  till  of  a 
proper  consistence. 

(See  Ajiple,  p.  25 ; Apricot,  p.  26,  and  Index.) 

BISCUITS,  PURGATIVE. 

One  drachm  of  jalap  in  powder,  1 oz.  of 
flour,  2 eggs,  and  1 oz.  of  sugar ; make  into 
3 biscuits,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  a 
child  as  a proper  purgative. 

BISHOP. 

The  day  before  it  is  wanted,  grill  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  of  a fine  brown  color,  3 smooth 
skinned  large  bitter  oranges  ; place  them  in 
a small  punch-bowl  that  will  about  hold 
them,  and  pour  over  them  a full  h pint  of 
Bordeaux  wine,  in  which  li  lb.  of  loaf  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Cover  with  a plate ; when 
wanted  to  be  served  the  next  day,  cut  and 
■squeeze  the  oranges  into  a small  sieve,  placed 
lOver  a jug,  containing  pint  of  the  same 
wine,  previously  made  very  hot,  add  more 
sugar  if  it  is  wanted.  Serve  it  in  winter 
time  hot  in  large  glasses.  In  sumriier  it  need 
not  be  heated  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  iced. 

This  is  a very  old  liquor,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. When  made  of  old  Rhine  wine  it  was  called 
Cardinal,  and  when  of  Tokay  it  had  the  name  of 
Pope,  When  made  at  present  in  England,  Madeira 
is  generally  used,  and  flavored  with  nutmegs,  cloves, 
and  maco.  It  is  at  best  but  a superior  orange  wine. 

BISTRE. 

An  artists’  water  color,  so  called,  is  made 
by  boiling  1 lb.  of  the  root  of  beech  wood  in 
half  a gallon  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ; after 
which  let  it  settle,  pour  off  and  evaporate  to 
dryness,  a little  gum  being  added  to  it  forms 
this  sediment  into  a cake. 

BITTERS,  MEDICINAL. 

I.  Gentian  root  i oz.,  Peruvian  bark  1 oz., 
orange  peel  i oz,,  ciaojimon  1 drachm  j mix 


this  with  2 bottles  of  port  wine,  and  take 
half  a glass  twice  a day  as  a tonic. 

II.  Gentian  and  orange  peel  each  oz., 
lemon  peel  J oz.  This  is  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  boiling  water. 

BITTERS  FOR  IIOUEURS,  ETC. 

I.  In  2 pints  of  spirits  of  wine,  infuse  h oz. 
of  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  1 oz.  of  orange 
peel,  and  2 oz.  gentian  root. 

II.  1 lb.  gentian,  8 oz.  of  orange  peel, 
1 lb.  of  grains  of  Paradise,  2 drams  of  cochi- 
neal, 4 pints  of  raisin  wine,  and  12  pints  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

III.  Mix  8 lbs.  of  gentian  root  powder 
with  4 lbs.  of  extract  of  gentian  and  6 lbs. 
of  treacle. 

IV.  Equal  quantities  of  extracts  of  quassia 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  2 parts  of  cocculus  in- 
dicus,  4 of  Spanish  liquorice',  and  8 of  treacle. 

(See  Ale,  p.  9 ; Brandy,  p.  56,  and  Index.) 

BLACK  ASH. 

The  waste  lye  of  the  soap  maker,  pumped 
out  of  the  holier,  evaporated  in  large  iron 
boilers,  and  the  salt  separated  as  it  falls 
down.  It  consists  of  several  salts  of  soda 
and  potass.  It  is  then  put  into  a furnace 
and  so  heated  as  partially  to  decompose  these 
salts,  and  bring  it  to  a pasty  kind  of  fusion, 
at  which  time  it  is  let  to  run  out  of  the  fur- 
nace into  an  iron  pan  to  grow  cool  and  solid. 
It  is  then  sold  to  the  yellow  soap  maker  or 
alum  maker. 

BLACK  CHALK. 

Chalk  or  charcoal  is  first  to  be  sawn  into 
three-inch  lengths,  free  from  knots ; then 
to  be  sawn  longitudinally  into  narrow  strips. 
Procure  a tin  trough,  about  4 inches  by  3, 
and  partly  fill  it  with  white  wax  ; and  when 
properly  melted,  the  pieces  of  charcoal  are 
to  be  saturated  for  forty-eight  hours.  After 
draining,  they  are  fit  for  use. 

BLACK  COMPOSITION. 

This  is  a black  pigment,  or  animal  char- 
coal, which  is  left  in  the  vessel,  where  prus- 
siate  of  potass  has  been  made  from  blood  and 
horns.  It  is  used  as  bone  black. 

BLACK  DROP. 

I.  Opium  8oz.,  distilled  vinegar  2 pints, 
infuse. 

Tills  is  milder  than  laudanum,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  Uio  same  as  Batltoy’s  liquor  opii  sedativiis. 

II.  Take  i lb.  opium  sliced,  3 pints  of  ver- 
juice, li  oz.  of  nutmeg,  and  ^ oz.  of  saffron  ; 
boil  them  to  a proper  thickness,  then  add 
J lb.  of  sugar  and  2 spoonsful  of  yeast.  Set 
the  whole  in  a warm  place  near  the  fire  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open 
air  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  ; lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it 
up,  putting  a littl“  sugar  in  each  bottle. 

The  above  ingrei  ts  ought  to  yield  when  pro* 
pcriy  made,  about  2 pluts  of  the  sirnlued  liquor. 
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BLACK  DYES. 

The  basis  of  all  black  dyes  is  iron  preci- 
pitated by  some  astringent  mordant,  particu- 
larly by  those  which  contain  tannin  ; such  as 
oak  bark,  sumach,  catechu,  galls,  &c.  The 
iron  is  usually  in  the  state  of  a sulphate, 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  copperas, 
■vitriol,  or  green  vitriol.  The  iron  and  astrin- 
gent mordants  have  so  close  a chemical  aflSnity 
for  each  other  that  the  color  produced  by 
their  mutual  action  is  not  destroyed  or  in- 
jured by  the  contact  of  air  or  light. 

Logwood  is  usually  employed  as  an  auxili- 
ary because  it  communicates  lustre  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  fulness  of  the  black.  The 
following  dyes  and  processes  are  applicable 
to  different  goods. 

I.  For  Bone,  Horn  and  Ivory. — Take  a 
double  handful  of  lime,  slack  it  by  sprinkling 
it  with  water,  add  more  water  till  it  becomes 
a very  thin  liquid ; let  this  settle,  pour  off 
the  clear  part,  and  steep  the  bone  or  ivory  in 
it  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  boil  it 
in  strong  alum  water  for  one  hour  and  dry  it 
in  the  air.  (See  also  Bone,  p.  52,  and  Ivory  p.  194.) 

Ti.  For  Cottons  and  Linens. — The  goods 
previously  dyed  blue  are  steeped  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a decoction  of  nut-galls.  A bath 
is  prepared  containing  acetate  of  iron,  formed 
by  saturating  acetous  acid  with  brown  oxide 
of  iron  : into  this  bath  the  cloth  is  put  in 
small  quantities  at  a time,  wrought  with  the 
hand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  j then  wrung 
out,  and  aired  again ; wrought  in  a fresh 
quantity  of  the  bath,  and  afterwards  aired. 
Tliese  alternate  processes  are  repeated  till 
the  color  wanted  is  given  : a decoction  of 
alder-bark  is  usually  mixed  with  the  liquor 
containing  the  nut-galls. 

III.  For  Si7As.— Silk  is  dyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  wool,  except  that  as  it  imbibes  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  the  quantity  of  galls 
must  be  increased  to  twice  as  much,  and  the 
silk  must  remain  longer  in  the  solution. 

IV.  For  Silk  Stockings. — These  are  dyed 
like  other  silks,  except  that  they  are  steeped 
for  a day  or  two  in  the  gall  liquor  before  they 

j are  put  into  the  iron  dye.  At  first  they  will 
1 look  like  an  iron  grey  ; but  to  finish  and  black 
I them  they  must  be  put  on  wooden  legs,  laid 
I on  a table,  and  rubbed  with  an  oily  rubber  or 
I flannel,  upon  which  is  oil  of  olives,  the  more 
1 they  are  rubbed  the  better.  Each  pair  of 
stockings  will  require  half  a table  spoonful 
of  oil  at  least  and  half  an  hour’s  rubbing  to 
finish  them  well. 

V.  For  Straw  or  Chip  Bonnets,  ^e.— Boil 
them  first  in  strong  logwood  liquor  for  three 
or  four  hours,  take  them  out  to  cool  and  dry 

' in  the  air,  then  boil  them  again  for  several 
hours,  a small  quantity  of  green  vitriol  being 
added  to  the  liquor.  They  may  remain  in 
the  saucepan  all  night.  When  taken  out.  dry 


them  in  the  air,  and  brush  them  with  a soft 
brush ; lastly,  dip  a piece  of  sponge  in  oil, 
squeeze  it  almost  to  dryness,  and  rub  it  over 
the  bonnets  inside  and  outside.  Instead  of 
copperas  you  may  use  steel  or  iron  filings 
soaked  in  vinegar. 

VI.  For  Wool,  Hair,  Fur,  ^c. — Boil  the 
goods  for  two  hours  in  a decoetion  of  nut- 
galls,  and  afterwards  keep  them  for  two  hours 
more  in  a bath  composed  of  logwood  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  ; kept  during  the  whole  time  at 
a scalding  heat,  but  not  boiling.  During  the 
operation  they  must  be  frequently  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  common  proportions  are  5 parts 
of  galls,  5 of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  30  of  log- 
wood, for  every  100  of  cloth.  Sometimes  a 
little  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris)  is  added 
to  improve  the  color.  Woollen  cloth,  before 
it  receives  a black  color  is  usually  dyed  htue; 
this  renders  the  color  much  fuller  and  finer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  If  the  cloth  is 
coarse,  the  blue  dye  may  be  too  expensive; 
in  that  case  a brown  color  is  given  by  means 
of  walnut  shells. 

VII.  For  Woods,  Veneers,  8fc. — Steep  the 
wood  for  two  or  three  days  in  water,  if  possi- 
ble, keeping  it  warm  all  the  time,  the  water 
having  had  a little  alum  dissolved  in  it  so 
that  it  tastes  rough  ; then  put  a handful  of 
logwood,  cut  small,  into  a pint  of  water  and 
boil  it  down  to  less  than  half  a pint,  if  a little 
indigo  is  added  the  color  will  be  more  beau- 
tiful. Spread  a layer  of  this  liquor  quite  hot 
on  the  wood  with  a brush,  which  will  give  it 
a violet  color.  When  dry  spread  on  another 
layer,  dry  it  again  and  give  it  a third,  then 
boil  verdigris  at  discretion  in  vinegar  and 
spread  a layer  of  it  on  the  wood  ; when  it  is 
dry  rub  with  a brush,  and  then  with  oiled 
chamois  skin.  This  forms  a good  imitation 
of  ebony  wood.  (See  Wood.  Staining  of,  p.  334.) 

BLACK  DRAUGHT. 

I.  Compound  infusion  of  senna  5 oz., 
cinnamon  water  1 oz.,  manna  | oz.,  Epsom 
salts,  3 oz.,  dissolve  Ij  oz.  Epsom  salts  in 
1 oz.  of  infusion  of  senna,  to  which  may  be' 
added  6 or  8 drops  of  laudanum. 

II.  Infusion  of  senna  14J  fluid  oz.,  tinc- 
ture of  senna  I J fluid  oz.,  Epsom  salts,  4 oz., 
carbonate  of  ammonia  1 scruple. 

III.  Senna  2 oz.,  boiling  water  pint, 
tincture  of  senna  and  Epsom  salts  of  each 
f oz. 

IV.  Senna  8 oz.,  boiling  water  4J  pints, 
Epsom  salts  1 lb.,  tincture  of  senna  f pint, 
treacle  and  coloring  of  each  2 oz. 

Tlieso  are  all  improved  by  a little  of  the  tincture 
o Cloves,  being  more  pleasant  to  take,  and  less 
ikcly  to  occasion  those  griping  pains  oflen  produced 
by  senna,  particularly  if  of  inferior  quality.  About 
a small  wine-glassful  of  each  mixture  is  a proper 
.1  bluck  draught  was  a favorite  medicino 

Sicilies.  p"'h)^'-  ■‘ibomethy 
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BLACK  ENAMEL. 

I.  Take  of  calcined  iron,  that  is  of  the 
sparks  or  pieces  thrown  off  at  a hlacksmilh’s 
anvil,  and  of  cobalt  1 oz.,  or 

II.  Cobalt  2 oz.,  and  manganese  1 oz., 
mix  them  with  equal  parts  of  flux  by  melt- 
ing or  grinding  together. 

III.  Dissolve  platina  in  aqua  regia,  to  the 
solution  add  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  Collect 
the  sediment  and  expose  it  to  heat  sufficient 
to  drive  off  the  chloride  of  mercury  which 
will  be  formed.  There  will  be  obtained  a 
black  powder,  which,  applied  with  a flux, 
gives  a beautiful  black  enamel. 

BLACK  FLUX. 

The  strong  alkali  produced  by  calcining 

1 part  of  cream  of  tartar  with  1 of  saltpetre. 

BLACKING  FOR  SHOES,  &C. 

I.  Liquid. — Ivory  black  6 lbs.,  sugar  6 lbs. 
dissolved  in  a quart  of  water,  sperm  oil  1 lb. 
gum  arable  3 oz.,  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
vinegar.  A.dd  afterwards,  vinegar  or  stale 
beer  3 gallons,  oil  of  vitriol  lb.,  this 
quantity  of  vitriol  will  be  about  f of  a pint. 

II.  Bone  black  and  common  treacle  each 
12  oz.,  sperm  oil  and  oil  of  vitriol  each  3 oz., 
vinegar  2 quarts. 

III.  Bone  black  and  treacle  of  each  2 lbs., 
neat’s-foot  oil  8 oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  1 oz.,gum 
tragacanth  2 oz.,  vinegar  6 pints. 

IV.  Bone  black  1 oz.,  small  beer  1 pint, 
brown  sugar  and  gum  arabic  of  each  | oz., 
or  if  required  to  be  very  shining  add  the 
white  of  an  egg,  but  this  should  not  be  used 
for  a constancy,  as  it  will  be  liable  to  crack 
the  leather,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
gum  and  egg. 

V.  Take  4 oz.  of  ivory  black,  3 oz.  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil, 
and  1 pint  of  small  beer,  mix  them  gradually 
together  cold. 

VI.  Ivory  black,  ground  fine,  4 oz.,  treacle 

2 oz.,  vinegar  f pint,  spermaceti  oil  a tea- 
spoonful. If  the  ingredients  are  of  the  best 
qualities,  this  blacking  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly  good.  Mix  the  oil  with  the  blacking  first, 
then  add  the  treacle,  and  lastly  the  vinegar. 

The  object  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  to  promote  the 
shining  and  the  drying.  It  is  not  injurious  in  small 
quantities,  still  it  is  unnecessary,  and  has  the  eliect 
of  producing  a whiteness  upon  the  leather,  it  it  be 
not  polished  immediately  after  it  is  laid  on.  Black- 
ing will  always  dry  well  if  made  with  vinegar,  and 
shine  well  if  sugar  candy  be  substituted  for  sugar. 

The  only  difference  between  liquid  blacking  and 
paste  blacking  is  In  the  quantity  oi  liquid  put  to  it. 
The  ivory  black  should  bo  as  finely  ground  as  pos- 
sible. Blackings  of  a very  difTeront  character  are 
found  under  Harness,  p.  169,  and  German,  p,  U4. 

BLACKING  CAKES. 

Take  gum  tragacanth  1 oz  , neat's-foot 
oil,  superfine  ivory  black,  deep  blue,  pre- 
pared from  iron  and  copper,  each  2 oz., 
brown  sugar-candy,  river  water,  each  4 oz., 
Having  mixed  well  these  ingredients,  evapo- 
rate the  water,  and  form  your  cakes. 


BLACKING  BALLS. 

Take  mutton  suet  4 oz.,  bees’  wax  1 oz., 
sweet  oil  1 oz.,  sugar  candy  and  gum  arabic 

1 dram  in  each  fine  powder  ; melt  these  well 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  and  add  thereto 
about  a spoonful  of  turpentine,  and  lamp- 
black sufficient  to  give  it  a good  black  color. 
While  hot  enough  to  run,  make  it  into  a 
ball,  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a tin  mould, 
or  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold ; or  it  may  be 
moulded  by  the  hand. 

BLACKING  THE  EDGES  OF  BOOKS  AND 
PAPER. 

Mix  black  lead  with  ink,  and  when  the 
paper  is  cut,  color  it  thinly  with  black  ink 
laid  on  with  a piece  of  fine  cloth  or  sponge, 
then  rub  on  the  black  lead,  covering  every 
part,  burnish  it  with  agate,  bloodstone,  or 
a dog’s  tooth. 

BLACK  JAPAN. 

Is  made  by  putting  into  the  set-pot  48  lbs. 
of  Naples,  or  any  other  of  the  foreign  aspbal- 
turas,  (except  the  Egyptian.)  As  soon  as  it 
is  melted,  pour  in  10  gallons  of  raw  linseed 
oil ; keep  a moderate  fire,  and  fuse  8 lbs. 
of  dark  gum  anime  in  the  gum-pot ; mix  it 
with  2 gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  it  into 
the  set-pot.  Afterwards  fuse  10  lbs.  of  dark 
or  sea  amber  in  the  ten  gallon  iron  pot ; 
keep  stirring  it  while  fusing  ; and  whenever 
it  appears  to  be  overheated,  and  rising  too 
high  in  the  pot,  lift  it  from  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes.  When  it  is  completely  fused,  mix 
in  2 gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  the  set-pot ; continue  the  boiling 
for  three  hours  longer,  and  during  that  time 
introduce  the  same  quantity  of  dryers  as 
before  directed  : draw  out  the  fire,  and  let  it 
remain  until  morning ; then  boil  it  until  it 
rolls  hard,  as  before  directed : leave  it  to 
cool,  and  afterwards  mix  with  turpentine. 

BLACK  LOZENGES. 

Make  a smooth  mucilage  with  1 lb.  of  gum 
tragacanth  in  powder  and  water,  add  8 oz. 
of  loaf  sugar  powdered,  and  then  10  oz.  of 
extract  of  liquorice.  Put  in  a warm  place  and 
stir  it  till  well  mixed.  Roll  out  the  mass, 
cut  into  lozenges,  and  dry. 

BLACK  REVIVER. 

I.  Boil  in  2 pints  of  water  down  to  1,  2 oz. 
each  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  powder,  and  of  log- 
wood, 1 oz.  of  gum  arabic,  then  add  1 of 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  may  be  evaporated 
to  a powder. 

II.  Galls  8 oz.,  logwood,  green  vitriol, 
iron  filings,  sumach,  of  each  1 oz.,  vinegar 

2 pints. 

III.  Take  2 pints  of  vinegar  and  infuse  in 
it  1 oz.  each  of  iron  filings,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  copperas,  and  of  ground  logwood, 
with  3 oz.  of  bruised  galls. 

IV.  Galls  i lb.,  logwood  4 lb.,  copperas 
2 oz.  ; boil  for  2 hours  in  a quart  and  half 
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pint  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  such  a 
state  that  about  li  pint  will  drain  from  it. 

BLACK  VARNISH  FOR  METAL. 

Put  48  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltura  into  an 
iron  pot,  and  boil  for  four  hours.  During 
the  first  two  hours  introduce  7 lbs.  of  litharge, 

3 lbs.  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons 
of  boiled  oil,  and  1 eight-pound  run  of 
dark  gum,  with  2 gallons  of  hot  oil.  After 
pouring  in  the  oil  and  gum,  continue  the  boil- 
ing two  hours,  or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard 
pills  like  japan.  When  cold,  thin  it  off  with 
30  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of. a 
proper  consistence. 

This  varnish  is  intended  for  blacking  the  iron- 
work of  coaches  and  other  carriages,  &e. 

BLACKBERRY  WINE. 

Having  procured  berries  that  are  fully  ripe, 
put  tbem  into  a tub  or  pan  with  a tap  to  it, 
and  pour  upon  tbem  as  much  boiling  water, 
as  will  just  cover  them.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
will  permit  the  hand  to  be  put  into  the  ves- 
sel, bruise  them  well  till  all  the  berries  are 
broken.  Then  let  them  stand  covered  till 
the  berries  begin  to  rise  towards  the  top, 
which  they  usually  do  in  three  or  four  days. 
Then  draw  off  the  clear  liquor  into  another 
vessel,  and  add  to  every  10  quarts  of  this 
liquor  4 lbs.  of  sugar  ; stir  it  well,  and  let  it 
stand  to  work  a week  or  ten  days  ; then 
filter  it  through  a flannel  jelly  bag  into  a cask. 
Take  now  4 oz.  of  isinglass  and  lay  it  to 
steep  for  twelve  hours  in  a pint  of  black- 
berry juice,  the  next  morning  boil  it  over  a 
slow  fire  for  half  an  hour  with  a quart  or  3 
pints  more  juice  and  pour  it  into  the  cask  ; 
when  cool,  rouse  it  about  well  and  leave  it  to 
settle  for  a few  days,  then  rack  it  oflf  into  a 
clean  cask  and  bung  it  down. 

BLACK  LEAD  DRAWINGS,  TO  FIX. 

Dissolve  a small  quantity  of  isinglass,  and 
dilute  it  with  warm  water,  till  so  thin  that 
when  spread  upon  paper,  and  dry,  it  shall  be 
free  from  those  sparkling  particles  which 
never  fail  to  appear,  if  too  thick.  Take  a 
broad  flat  camel-hair  pencil,  set  in  tin,  and 
fill  it  plentifully  with  the  solution,  and  draw 
it  slightly  over  the  work  intended  to  be 
fixed,  once  or  twice,  or  as  the  size  of  the  pic- 
ture may  require ; it  must  be  carefully  done, 
to  prevent  disturbing  the  sharpness  of  the 
pencil  work  ; when  dry,  it  will  be  found  to 
resist  the  effect  of  indian-rubber.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous to  sponge  the  back  of  the  paper 
' or  Bristol  board  before  applying  the  solution, 
: in  order  that  the  paper  may  dry  level  as  it 
1 is  apt  to  contract  round  the  edges  when  only 
one  side  is  wet.  If  there  be  a margin  round 
: the  drawing,  it  is  not  requisite  to  sponge  the 
back. 

I ^filk  and  water  answers  the  above  purpose  quite 
as  well— so  does  alum  water. 


BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Melt  together  fine  Cumberland  black-lead 
in  powder  and  shell  lac.  This  compound  is 
to  be  repeatedly  powdered  and  re-raelted 
until  of  uniform  composition ; it  is  then 
sawn  into  slips,  and  mounted  as  usual. 
Pencils  thus  made  are  uniform,  and  of  great 
strength,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  materials. 

BLADDERS,  ETC.,  TO  PREPARE. 

Blow  them  up  moderately,  then  cut  off  the 
fat  and  as  much  of  the  loose  outside  mem- 
brane as  convenient  ; if  possible  turn  them 
inside  out,  and  soak  them  in  water  for  a few 
days.  Then  in  the  case  of  those  which  have 
been  turned,  as  also  intestines,  you  will  be 
able  to  remove  much  of  the  inner  coat,  some- 
times the  whole  will  come  away  in  a piece, 
leaving  the  rest  very  clear  and  thin.  Turn 
them  again,  blow  them  up,  dry  them,  press 
out  the  air  when  dry  and  expose  them  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  to  bleach  them. 

If  the  Eau  de  Javelle  can  be  procured,  and  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  this  country,  though  it  is  very 
common  in  France,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  soak 
them  In  a weak  solution  of  this  bleaching  liquid  for 
one  night,  after  which  they  will  be  found  both  ready 
to  be  cleaned  of  their  mucous  coat  and  bleached. 

Blaine’s  powder 

For  the  distemper  in  dogs,  is  a disguised 
preparation  of  the  sulphuret  of  tin. 

BLANCHED  COPPER. 

Eight  oz.  of  copper  and  | oz  of  neutral 
arsenical  salt,  fused  together  under  a flux  of 
calcined  borax  and  pounded  glass,  to  v^ich 
charcoal  powder  is  added. 

BLANCMANGE. 

I.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a 
tea-cupful  of  water,  placing  it  on  the  hob  till 
dissolved.  While  this  is  doing,  pound  in  a 
mortar  8 bitter  and  20  sweet  almonds  pre- 
viously blanched.  Add  these  to  the.  isinglass 
with  pint  of  milk  or  cream,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  orange  flower-water  and  enough  loaf 
sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Boil  the  whole  together, 
strain  it  through  fine  lawn,  let  it  get  cold, 
and  cut  from  off  the  lump  any  scum  which 
may  have  arisen,  as  well  as  any  sediment 
which  has  fallen  ; retaining  only  the  purely 
white  part.  If  not  thick  enough  to  set, 
more  isinglass  may  be  added.  Boil  the  pure 
part  alone  or  with  more  isinglass  as  desired. 
Stir  up  with  it  a glass  of  sherry  wine  or  pale 
brandy,  and  pour  it  into  a mould.  A glass 
of  noyeau,  or  a very  little  of  the  essential  oil 
of  almonds  may  be  added  if  the  flavor  be  not 
strong  enough,  of  these  the  noyeau  is  to  be 
preferred. 

II.  From  Arrow  Root. — Make  a jelly 
with  arrow  root  and  milk,  and  to  every  pint 
of  the  jelly,  when  nearly  cold,  add  a glass  of 
sherry  wine,  a spoonful  each  of  orange  flour 
water  and  brandy,  and  2 oz.  of  loaf  sugar. 

III.  Isinglass  |lb.,  rose  water  i pint,  milk 
2 quarts,  milk  of  almonds  ^ pint. 
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IV.  Skim  oflf  the  fat  from  and  strain  a quart 
of  strong  calves’  foot  jelly,  add  to  the  same 
the  whites  of  4 eggs  well  beaten,  set  it  over 
the  fire  and  stir  it  till  it  boils,  then  pour  it 
into  a jelly  bag  and  filter  it  two  or  three 
times  till  it  is  clear  ; beat  an  ounce  of  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds  to  a paste,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  rose  water  strained  through  a cloth. 
Then  mix  it  with  the  jelly  and  add  3 large 
spoonsful  of  good  cream ; set  it  again  over 
the  fire  till  it  almost  boils.  Pour  it  into  a 
bowl  and  stir  it  often  till  it  is  nearly  cold, 
when  it  may  be  poured  into  moulds. 

BLEACHING  LlaUlD. 

What  is  sold  under  this  name  is  a solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  also  kept  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  Bleaching  Pow- 
der, Bleaching  Salts,  or  Tennant’s  Salts.  It 
is  a deliquescent  salt,  of  a sharp,  bitter  taste, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a chloride  of  lime 
(not  of  calcium)  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  is  prepared  by  exposing  thin  layers  of 
recently  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder  to  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine.  Chlorate  of  potass, 
prepared  in  a similar  way,  is  also  sold  under 
this  name.  The  sulphuret  of  lime  is  also  used 
in  the  same  way,  but  is  not  so  efficacious. 

BLEACHING  LiaUID,  EXTEMPOIIANKOUS. 

Put  a little  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  into 
twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  common 
salt  and  dilute  it  with  water. 

BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

When  this  occurs  without  violence  it  is 
generally  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the 
body  from  a superfluity  of  blood,  but  when 
it  is  long  continued,  or  when  it  is  the  result 
of  a blow  or  other  violence,  it  ought  to  be 
put  a stop  to  as  early  as  possible. 

I.  Holding  the  head  back  and  washing  the 
forehead  with  water  as  cold  as  possible. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  let  the  person 
take  several  strong  sniffs  of  aromatic  vinegar, 
common  vinegar,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

III.  Plug  up  the  nostril  which  bleeds,  or 
both  if  necessary,  with  a pellet  of  lint  or  rag, 
dipped  in  alum  water,  white  vitriol  water,  or 
even  with  cold  water. 

Those  remedies  act  in  different  ways ; the  first  by 
closing  the  veins  of  the  forehead  by  the  cold.  The 
second  by  stimulating  the  fine  capillary  veins  inside 
the  nose  to  close ; and  the  third  by  constringing 
them  by  the  alum  or  vitriol,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  blood  and  lint  togetber  forms  a plug.  Sudden 
application  of  cold  to  the  bach  or  loins  will  often 
have  the  effect,  such  as  a cold  key  put  down  the  back. 

BLIGHT  ON  ROSE  TREES,  TO  DESTROY. 

Take  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  tobacco 
dust,  both  in  the  finest  powder,  put  them  in 
a piece  of  muslin,  and  dust  the  mixed  pow- 
der over  the  infected  part  of  the  trees  of  a 
morning  when  they  are  damp  with  dew.  In 
dusting  them,  you  had  better  hold  a plate  or 
piece  of  paper  beneath  the  tree  to  catch  the 
powder  that  falls.  (Sce  Jmerican  might,  p.  18.) 


BLISTERED  FEET,  CORE  FOR. 

Rub  the  feet,  at  going  to  bed,  with  spirits 
mixed  with  tallow,  dropped  from  a lighted 
candle  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the 
following  morning  no  blisters  will  exist. 

BLISTER  LiaDID. 

Cantharides  bruised' 2 oz.,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  8 oz.,  oil  of  thyme  2 drachms, 
soft  water  ^ a pint.  Pour  the  water  boiling 
hot  on  the  cantharides  and  let  it  stand  all 
night.  In  the  morning  add  the  spirit  of 
wine  and  oil  of  thyme,  let  it  stand  a fort- 
night before  using. 

BLISTER  PLAISTER. 

I,  Take  of  Spanish  flies  1 oz.,  wax  plaister 
2 oz.,  and  prepared  hog’s  lard  ^ oz.  Having 
melted  the  plaister  and  lard  a little  before 
they  congeal,  add  the  flies  in  powder  and 
intimately  mix  the  whole  together. 

In  spreading  Ibis  and  all  oilier  blistering  materials 
upon  leather,  be  careful  not  to  use  more  heat  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  lest  the  quality  of  the  flies 
should  bo  injured. 

II.  Compound. — Take  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
Venice  turpentine,  and  cantharides,  each, 
12  parts,  yellow  wax  4 parts,  sub-acetate  of 
copper  2 parts,  mustard  seed  and  black 
pepper  each  1 part.  Having  first  melted  the 
pitch  and  wax,  add  the  turpentine  ; and  to 
these,  in  fusion  and  while  still  hot,  add  the 
other  ingredients,  reduced  to  a fine  powder 
and  mixed.  Stir  the  whole  carefully  to- 
gether and  spread  upon  leather,  leaving  about 
an  inch  around  the  edge  of  the  leather  un- 
covered with  the  blister  plaister. 

This  preparation  is  infallible  and  rapid  in  its 
action ; it  is,  however,  less  suitable  for  irritable 
skins  and  for  children,  occasioning  more  pain  than 
the  last. 

BLISTERS  FOR  HORSES. 

I.  Laurel  ointment  and  elder  ointment  of 
each  1 lb.,  cantharides,  euphorbium,  oil  of 
marjoram,  each  8 oz.,  corrosive  sublimate 

1 drachm. 

II.  Burgundy  pitch  12  oz.,  common  tur- 
pentine 5 oz.,  cantharides  10  oz.,  euphor- 
bium 1 oz.,  pork  lard  8 oz.,  vinegar  S oz. 

III.  Laurel  ointment  4 oz.,  oil  of  marjo- 
ram 1 oz.,  cantharides  and  euphotoium  of 
each  2 drachms. 

IV.  Green  ointment  1]|  lb.,  euphorbium 

2 drachms,  oil  of  marjoram  1 oz.,  cantha- 
rides 2 oz.,  common  turpentine  1^  oz. 

V.  Cantharides  ^ oz.,  oil  of  turpentine 
1 oz.,  hog’s  lard,  4 oz. 

VI.  Tar  4 oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  2 drachms, 
hog’s  lard  2 oz.,  oil  of  marjoram  ^ oz.,  can- 
tharides 2 oz. 

VII.  Hog’s  lard  6 oz.,  V’cnice  turpentine 
4 oz.,  bees’  wax  2 oz.,  yellow  resin  1 oz., 

I Melt  these  together,  and  when  cooling,  add 
I oil  of  marjoram  J oz.,  cantharides  3 oz.  If 
I it  grow  too  hard  in  winter  soften  with  oil  of 
I turpentiue. 
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BL0^'0  LACE,  TO  BLANCH. 

Detach  the  blond  from  the  caul,  but  not 
from  the  quilling  of  a cap.  Fold  it  evenly  in 
four  lengths,  if  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and 
take  care  that  the  scallops  lay  over  each 
other.  Tack  it  evenly,  first  along  the  scal- 
loped edge,  next  where  it  joins  the  quilling, 
wet  it  in  cold  soft  water,  soap  it  well  with 
common  soap,  yellow  or  white,  taking  care 
that  there  is  no  gravelly  roughness  in  the 
soap  ; lather  it  lightly,  and  do  not  rub  too 
hard.  If  very  dirty,  use  two  or  three  waters, 
repeating  the  process  of  lathering.  Rinse 
it  finally  in  soft  cold  water,  and  when  quite 
free  from  soap,  dip  it  in  water  very  highly 
blued,  with  about  a tea-spoonful  of  made 
starch  in  a quart  of  water.  Squeeze  it,  then 
lay  it  between  the  folds  of  a cloth,  pull  the 
packing  threads  out  and  unfold,  then  iron  it 
before  it  is  dry.  The  iron  must  not  be  plied 
lengthwise,  but  in  short  strokes  from  the 
quilling  to  the  scallop,  or  edge  if  it  is  not 
scalloped.  Next  detach  the  blond  from  the 
quilling,  and,  finally,  pass  the  iron  lightly 
along  the  blond,  without  straining  it ; roll  it 
on  a card  ready  for  use. 

BLOOD,  POWDERED. 

Dry  the  blood  by  exposing  it  in  thin  layers 
to  a current  of  air,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  a stove  at  a heat  of  not  more  than  125°. 
When  dry,  let  it  be  powdered  by  beating, 
rubbing,  or  grinding. 

This  is  much  used  in  sugar  refining,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  exported  to  the  West  India  islands.  It  is 
also  used  to  adulterate  several  drugs,  as  dragon's 
blood,  musk,  &c. 

BLOOD  CEMENT. 

A cement,  often  used  by  coppersmiths 
to  lay  over  the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets 
of  copper  in  large  boilers,  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  joinings,  and  to 
secure  cocks,  &c.  from  leaking,  is  made  by 
mixing  pounded  quicklime  with  ox’s  blood. 
It  must  be  applied  fresh  made,  as  it  soon 
gets  hard.  If  the  properties  of  this  cement 
were  duly  investigated,  it  would  probably  be 
found  useful  for  many  purposes  to  which  it 
has  never  yet  been  applied.  It  is  extremely 
cheap  and  very  durable. 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF. 

Infusion  of  red  roses  5^  oz.,  syrup  of 
poppies  § oz., diluted  sulphuric  acid  20  .’.rops. 

1 or  2 table  spoonsful  four  times  a day. 

(See  Aoid  Linctus,  p.  215.; 

BLUB  ASHES. 

This  is  a precipitate  of  copper  combined 
with  water  (a  hydrated  carbonate):  it  is 
either  natural  or  artificial.  It  is  only  em- 
ployed in  decorative  painting,  and  turns 
green  after  some  time  when  used  in  distem- 
per. The  same  effect  will  be  produced  on  it 
tn  a few  days,  if  ground  up  in  oil.  In  pre- 
paring this  color  they  begin  by  making  what 


are  called  “ green  ashes,”  by  precipitating 
by  carbonate  of  potass  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  This  carbonate  of  copper  is  con- 
verted into  blue  by  mixing  it  with  lime  and 
sal  ammoniac,  thus  : — Take  24  lbs.  of  this 
precipitate,  well  washed  and  filtered,  2 lbs. 
of  good  quick-lime,  and  about  10  oz.  of  sal 
ammoniac  ; the  lime  is  then  to  be  slacked  to 
a milky  consistency,  and  made  very  smooth  ; 
the  sal-ammoniac  reduced  to  powdy  is 
then  added  to  it,  and  they  must  be  well 
stirred,  to  unite  them  properly.  It  is  allowed 
to  cool  as  much  as  possible  previous  to  mix- 
ing with  it  the  carbonate  of  copper  ; for 
during  this  operation  the  temperature  rises 
considerably,  and  should  it  reach  to  25°  the 
hydrate  would  be  decomposed,  and  a black 
oxyde  would  be  formed,  instead  of  a bright 
blue.  Either  we  should  have  a grey,  or  a 
bluish  grey  color.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then 
washed  in  plenty  of  water. 

BLUE  BLACK. 

A paste  made  of  ivory  black  and  indigo 
ground  together  with  water,  and  used  by 
plasterers  in  whitewashing,  mixing  it  with 
whitewash,  not  with  the  intention  of  giving 
it  a color,  but  in  a very  small  quantity,  to 
take  off  the  yellowness  of  the  whitening. 

BLUE  DYES. 

I.  For  Wool,  Hair,  8fc. — Dissolve  1 part 
of  indigo  in  4 parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ; to  the  solution  add  1 part  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  potass,  and  then  dilute  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  cloth  must 
be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a solution  containing 
5 parts  of  alum  and  3 of  tartar,  for  every  32 
parts  of  cloth.  It  is  then  to  be  thrown  into 
a water-bath,  previously  prepared,  containing 
a greater  or  smaller  proportion  of,  diluted 
sulphate  of  indigo,  according  to  the  shade 
which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  receive.  In 
this  bath  it  must  be  boiled  till  it  has  acquired 
the  wished-for  color. 

When  the  cloth  is  first  taken  out  of  the 
vat,  it  is  of  a green  color;  but  it  soon  becomes 
blue.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  washed,  to 
carry  off  the  uncombined  particles.  This 
solution  of  indigo  is  liable  to  two  incon- 
veniences : first,  it  is  apt  sometimes  to  run 
too  fast  into  the  putrid  fermentation  ; this 
may  be  known  by  the  putrid  vapours  which 
it  exhales,  and  by  the  disappearing  of  the 
green  color.  In  this  state  it  would  soon 
destroy  the  iudigo  altogether.  The  incon- 
venience is  remedied  by  adding  more  lime, 
which  has  the  property  of  moderating  the 
putrescent  tendency.  Secondly,  sometimes 
the  fermentation  goes  on  too  languidly. 
This  defect  is  remedied  by  adding  more  bran 
or  woad,  in  order  to  diminish  the  proportion 
of  quick  lime. 

II.  For  Cotton  and  Linen. — Cotton  and 
linen  are  dyed  blue  by  a solution  of  1 part 
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of  indigo,  1 part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  2 parts  of  quick  lime. 

III.  For  Sil/c. — Silk  is  dyed  light  blue  by  a 
ferment  of  6 parts  of  bran,  6 of  indigo,  6 of 
potass,  and  1 of  madder.  To  dye  it  of  a 
dark  blue,  it  must  previously  receive  what  is 
called  a ground-color  ; a red  dye  stuff,  called 
archil,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

IV.  For  Wood. — (a)  Boil  4 oz.  of  turnsole 
in  li  pint  of  water,  in  which  lime  has  been 
slacked.  This  is  fugitive. — (5)  Soak  the  wood 
or  brush  it  over  with  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  indigo  twice  or  thrice  till  the  color  is  ob- 
tained. Wood  is  seldom  dyed  of  this  color. 

V.  For  Bone,  Ivory  and  Feathers. — First 
soak  the  articles,  after  they  are  formed,  in 
verdigris,  and  afterwards  in  a hot  and  strong 
solution  of  pearlash.  (See  Bone,  p.  52.) 

BLUE  ENAMEL. 

Take  of  powdered  cobalt,  sand,  red  lead, 
and  nitre,  each  1 oz.  flint  glass,  2 oz.  ; melt 
them  together  in  a crucible,  then  pound  them 
well  together  and  add  flux  according  to  the 
degree  of  softness  or  strength  of  color  desired. 

BLUE  EYE  WATER. 

Take  of  lime  water  1 pint,  sal  ammoniac 
1 drachm  ; mix  and  let  them  stand  upon  a 
piece  of  clean  copper  till  the  licyior  acquires 
a fine  blue  color,  then  filter. 

BLUE  FIRE. 

Nitrate  of  barytes  77  parts  by  weight, 'sul- 
phur 13  ditto,  chlorate  of  potass  5 ditto, 
realgar  2 ditto,  charcoal  3 ditto.  Mix  and 
inflame  with  a lighted  match. 

This  receipt  we  have  tried  repeatedly,  and  know 
it  to  be  excellent ; the  above  is  not  the  blue  light 
used  among  shipping,  and  in  terminating  theatrical 
scenes,  but  the  more  delicate  flame  used  in  fairy  and 
apparition  scenes,  &c.,  and  which  casts  a peculiar 
suit  whitish-blue  light,  accompanied  by  much  white 
smoke.  (See  Blue  Signal  Light.) 

BLUE  MOTTLED  WASH  BALLS. 

Cut  the  soap  into  pieces,  rub  the  pieces  in 
powder  blue,  and  press  them  together  in  balls. 

BLUB  OINTMENT. 

I.  Quicksilver,  1 lb.,  Venice  turpentine 
1 oz.,  lard  4 lbs. 

II.  Mild.  Quicksilver  1 lb.,  common  tur- 
pentine 1 oz.,  pork  lard  4 lb. 

III.  Strong. — Quicksilver  1 lb.,  balsam  of 
sulphur  oz.,  pork  lard  2 lbs. 

BLUE  PAINTS. 

1.  For  House  Painting. — (a)  Use  Prus- 
sian blue  ground  in  oil,  and  rendered  lighter 
where  necessary  by  white  lead.  It  is  to  be 
mixed  with  linseed  oil,  with  a little  turpen- 
tine and  a little  dryers ; a very  small  quan- 
tity of  Prussian  blue  will  color  a large  quan- 
tity of  white  lead. — (5)  Instead  of  Prussian 
blue,  use  azure,  or  blue  verditer,  or  English 
ultramarine,  with  oil  or  varnish.  These 
have  less  body  than  Prussian  blue. 

u.  For  Artists. — All  the  above  colors, 
and  also  real  ultramarine. 


III.  In  Water  Colors. — Smalt,  cobalt  bine, 
indigo,  and  most  of  the  above. 

IV.  In  Distemper. — Use  damp  blue,  which 
is  a paste  made  of  indigo,  mix  this  with 
whitening,  water,  and  size. 

(See  Blue.  p.  32,  Blue  Cobalt,  p.  90,  Indigo  Blue, 
p,  184,  and  Index,) 

BLUB,  OR  MERCURIAL  PILL. 

Take  2 drachms  of  purified  mercury, 

3 drachms  of  conserve  of  roses,  1 drachm  of 
liquorice  root.  Rub  the  mercury  in  a mor- 
tar along  with  the  conserve  of  roses  till  the 
globules  disappear,  then  having  added  the 
liquorice  root,  beat  the  whole  together  till 
incorporated,  and  divide  into  3 grain  pills, 
which  contain  each  1 grain  of  the  mercury. 

This  was  a favorite  remedy  with  Dr.  Abernethy. 

(See  Calomel,  p.  87.) 

BLUE  SIGNAL  LIGHTS,  BENGAL  LIGHTS. 

Mix  28  OZ.  of  nitre  with  12  of  sulphur 
and  2|  of  realgar  or  orpiment;  touched 
with  a red  hot  wire,  it  burns  with  a vivid 
white  light. 

BLUE  STONE,  OR  BLUE  VITRIOL. 

I.  Made  by  roasting  copper,  boiling  the 
oxyde  in  oil  of  vitriol,  washing  the  residuum, 
evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 

n.  By  moistening  plates  of  copper,  cover- 
ing them  with  rough  brimstone,  calcining, 
washing  out  the  salt,  evaporating,  and  crys- 
tallizing. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  farriery  as  a stiptic, 
an  escarotic,  and  an  astringent  when  used  externally 
and  internally ; in  doses  of  less  than  2 grains  as  a 
tonic  and  astringent;  and  in  doses  of  Irom  2 to  10 
grains  as  a sudden  emetic  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  &c.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  or  white 
vitriol  answers  the  same  purpose. 

III.  Pale  colored. — By  mixing  a little 
nitric  acid  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
times  as  much  water,  the  solution  of  the 
copper  is  easily  performed,  but  the  crystals 
are  of  a pale  blue  color. 

The  blue  stone  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquor  of  copper  mines  is  generally  of  a very 
light  bluish  color,  such  is  that  called  Toorushoo, 
which  comes  from  Pegu,  and  is  used  in  Indi^  .\lso 
the  Homan  vitriol  from  Cyprus.  The  Swedish  and 
the  Hungarian  blue  stone  are  also  light-colored. 

BLUB  VERDITER. 

Dissolve  copper  in  aquafortis ; then  add 
quicklime  to  throw  down  the  copper,  adding 
a little  at  a time  while  any  precipitate  falls. 
Thus  pure  copper  is  obtained  in  powder; 
decant  away  the  clear  liquor,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate in  water,  and  drain  it  on  a piece  of 
linen  cloth.  It  will  be  now  of  a green  color. 

It  is  then  to  be  placed  on  a stone,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime  in  powder  is  to  1 
be  added  and  ground  up  with  it,  in  doing  so  , ( 
the  whole  will  change  into  a beautiful  blue.  ^ 

The  proportion  of  the  lime  added  is  to  be  about  j 

an  eighth  part.  It  will  be  now  of  the  consist-  4 
ence  of  paste,  and  may  very  easily  be  dried.  | i 

Blue  verditer  is  proper  for  distemper  and  for  vw-  ^ 
nish,  but  as  oil  renders  it  very  dark  it  is  not  ut  lo*  , ■ 
oil  painting.  ' | 
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II.  Dissolve  blue  stone  in  water,  and  pour 
it  upon  some  whitening  in  powder,  let  it 
stand  for  some  hours,  until  the  water  has 
lost  most  of  its  blue  color.  Then  pour  it  oflF 
and  add  more,  shake  it  up  well  and  then  let 
it  stand  as  before.  Thus  proceed  until  the 
whitening  is  of  sufficient  color. 

This  makes  a common  article,  because  by  the  mix- 
ture of  blue  stone  and  whitening  a sulphate  of  lime 
is  formed  which  falls  down  along  with  the  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper;  it  is  therefore  an  adulterated 
article,  hut  if  a nitrate  of  copper  and  quicklime  be 
used,  ns  in  the  first  receipt,  the  result  is  that  the  lime 
first  absorbs  the  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  and  forms 
with  it  nitrate  of  lime  ; this,  instead  of  falling  down 
remains  suspended  in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards 
thrown  away  with  it;  so  that  an  oxyde  of  copper 
only  falls.  This  afterwards  being  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, and  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
changes  the  material  into  a pure  carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  lime  ; and  such  is  true  verditer;  in  fresco 
painting  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  make  it 
always  from  the  nitrate  of  copper. 

BLUB  WRITING  INK. 

I.  A good  and  cheap  blue  ink  may  be  made 
of  the  following  ingredients  : — Prussian  blue 
2 drachms,  oxalic  acid  4 ditto,  water  1 pint. 

II.  Dissolve  sulphate  of  indigo  in  water. 

This  is  the  ink  used  in  ruling  account  books,  &c. 

and  is  that  in  common  use  at  present.  The  sort 
which  turns  black  afterwards  contains  more  sul- 
phuric acid. 


boerhaave’s  astringent  powder. 
Mix  together  equal  parts  of  alum,  nut- 
tieg,  and  American  bole. 

boerhaave’s  red  pill. 

Is  prepared  by  mixing  into  a mass  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  or  gum  water,  a portion  of 
bi-8ulphuret  of  mercury,  and  dividing  it  into 
pills,  each  pill  containing  2 or  3 grains  of 
the  bi-Bulphuret, 


BOHEMIAN  GLASS. 

Crown.— Mix  together.  Flint  63  part 
potass  22,  lime  12i,  oxide  of  lead  2^,  10 
parts  of  old  glass. 

Flint. — Mix  71f  of  calcined  flints  wit 
12f  of  potass  purified,  2|-  of  soda,  10  i 
lime,  i of  white  clay,  Jj^th  each  of  oxic 
of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and  100  ( 
cullet  or  old  glass.  If  too  blue  leave  oi 
the  manganese. 

P/afe.— Sixty-three  parts  of  flint  or  fii 
white  sand,  26  of  purified  potass,  11  of  sifte 
slaked  hme,  and  100  of  broken  glass. 

of  Ihe  elegant  glass  articles  lately  brought  here 

such  abundance.  Glassis  always  clearer  and  tough 

wheii  not  made  wholly  of  new  materials,  but  wi 
old  glass  ground  and  melted  up  with  them,  hem 
the  constant  admixture  of  cullet  or  broken  glass. 

BOILED  AND  BAKED  OIL, 

Into  an  iron  pot  pour  half  a gallon  of  lii 
seed  oil,  to  which  add  i lb.  of  litharge,  si 
the  pot  on  the  fire,  and  be  careful  not  to  li 
It  boil  over,  for  when  it  first  boils  it  risi 
very  suddenly.  It  i*  best  therefore  prepare 
out  of  doors  and  at  a distance  from  an 
building.  Let  it  boU  for  many  hours  till 


becomes  quite  thick  and  tenacious.  When 
it  has  boiled  only  two  or  three  hours  it  is 
the  common  boiled  oil  of  the  shops,  but 
when  boiled  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  it 
becomes  much  darker  and  thicker.  In  this 
state  it  is  called  baked  or  burnt  oil,  and  is  of 
value  in  making  varnish,  particularly  gold 
size  and  black  japan  varnish. 

BOILS. 

Suppuration,  or  bringing  them  to  a head, 
should  be  promoted  by  warm  poultices,  like 
that  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  boiled  white 
lily  root,  or  onion  root  ; by  long  exposures 
to  steam,  or  continued  fomentation  with  hot 
water,  also  by  stimulating  plaisters.  When 
sufficiently  ripe,  so  as  to  show  a white  head 
the  matter  should  be  let  out  with  a lancet  or 
needle. — (See  Abscess,  p.  1.) 

When  there  is  a disposition  in  the  body  to  the 
formation  of  boils,  Peruvian  bark  and  port  wine, 
preparations  of  iron  and  acids,  and  sea  bathing,  are 
serviceable,  as  well  as  the  use  of  mild  purgatives 
and  diuretics,  as  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur,  nitre 
in  small  quantities,  Epsom  salts,  &c. 

BOLOGNA  PHOSPHORUS. 

Form  the  sulphate  of  baryta  into  a thin 
cake  with  common  flour  paste.  Heat  this 
cake  to  redness  in  a crucible,  it  will  thus 
acquire  the  property  of  being  phosphorescent 
in  the  dark. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  some 
fresh  calcined  and  consequently  caustic  baryta 
the  combination  will  be  so  rapid  that  the 
mixture  will  become  of  a glowing  red  heat. 

BOLOGNA  SAUSAGES. 

Take  1 lb.  of  beef  suet,  I lb.  of  lean  pork, 
1 lb.  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean,  and  1 lb.  of  lean 
beef  and  veal ; cut  them  very  small ; take  a 
handful  of  sage  leaves  chopped  small,  with  a 
few  sweet  herbs,  season  pretty  high  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  a large  clean 
gut.  Set  on  a saucepan  of  water,  and  when 
it  boils,  put  it  in,  pricking  it  first  all  over  to 
prevent  bursting.  Boil  one  hour. 

BOLOGNA  WASH  BALLS. 

Take  20  lbs.  of  very  old  and  brown  Cas- 
tile  soap,  shave  or  scrape  it  very  thin,  and 
place  it  in  the  air  to  dry  ; then  add  to  it  J lb. 
of  cassia  wood,  and  1^  lb.  of  gum  labdanum, 
both  finely  powdered ; mix  the  soap  and 
powders  well  together,  and  wet  them  with 
about  ^ a pint  of  rose  water.  Now  beat  the 
whole  well  together  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  a few  days  to  let  it  become  quite 
make  up  the  mass  when  quite 
'■ound  balls,  and  dry  them  in  the 
shade.  The  color  will  be  more  or  less  brown. 

BON-BONS. 

Provide  leaden  moulds,  which  must  be  of 
various  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with  oil  of 
almonds.  Take  a quantity  of  brown  sugar 
syrup  in  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  of  boiling  called  the  blow  ; to  knov; 
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this,  dip  a skimmer  into  the  sugar,  shake  it, 
and  blow  through  the  boles,  when  particles 
of  light  may  be  seen  ; add  now  to  the  sugar 
a few  drops  of  any  esteemed  essence.  If  the 
bon-bons  are  preferred  white,  when  the  sugar 
has  cooled  a little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till 
it  grains  and  shines  on  the  surface,  then  pour 
it  into  a funnel  and  fill  the  little  moulds, 
when  it  will  take  a proper  form  and  harden  ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  cold  take  it  from  the  moulds, 
dry  it  two  or  three  days  and  put  it  upon 
paper.  If  the  bon-bons  are  desired  to  be 
colored,  add  the  proper  color  just  before  the 
sugar  is  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONE  BLACK. 

The  same  as  animal  charcoal,  what  is  left 
in  the  still  after  the  distillation  of  ammonia 
from  bones.  It  is  then  animal  charcoal,  or 
the  bones  changed  into  a black  substance. 
It  is  afterwards  pounded  and  sifted  for  use 
as  a pigment  for  making  shoe  blacking,  cla- 
rifying sugar,  and  decoloring  various  liquids. 

(See  Animal  Charcoal,  p.  20.) 

BONES,  DYES  FOR. 

r.  Red. — Dissolve  cochineal  in  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  into  which  immerse  the  bones, 
after  having  put  them  in  weak  aquafortis  a 
few  minutes. 

II.  Scarlet. — First  boil  in  madder  dye  or 
Brazil  wood,  and  then  in  a solution  of 
muriate  of  tin. 

III.  Black. — Soak  fora  day  or  two  in  ink 
or  in  a weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic. 

IV.  Purple. — Boil  for  six  hours  with  log- 
wood and  alum ; not  using  an  iron  vessel. 

V.  Yellow. — First  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  after- 
wards in  chromate  of  potass. 

VI.  Brown. — Boil  in  a solution  of  turmeric 
and  afterwards  boil  in  pearlash  water. 

VII.  Blue. — Soak  or  boil  in  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a little  salt  of 
tartar  may  be  added. 

VIII.  Green. — Dissolve  verdigris  in  vine- 
gar and  boil  the  bones  therein. 

BONE  GLUE. 

The  French  have  of  late  years  made  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  glue  from  bones,  which 
they  consider  as  superior  to  the  ordinary 
glue  made  from  the  skins  of  animals. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  this  glue,  they 
use  the  refuse  bone  of  the  table-knife  makers, 
and  sculls  of  oxen,  from  which  the  teeth 
have  been  extracted.  These  materials  are 
soaked  fur  about  a week  in  water  rendered 
very  sour  by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  salts  ; 
in  which  time  they  become  quite  flexible,  and 
may  be  bent  with  ease.  Being  taken  out  of 
the  acid,  boiling  water  is  poured  on  the 
bones,  or  rather  glue,  to  separate  any  grease, 
»nd  also  the  acid  that  adheres  to  it.  The 
|iirnc8  of  glue  are  then  \vi))cd,  washed  in  cold 
Ivater,  and  dried  iu  the  shade.  When  this 


glue  is  to  be  used,  it  is  boiled  in  water  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

BONE  GREASE. 

By  bruising  and  boiling  the  retuse  bones 
of  the  kitchen,  putting,  however,  a large 
quantity  of  salt  in  the  pot  with  them,  a large 
proportion  of  fat  fit  for  making  soap,  &c., 
may  be  obtained  by  skimming  it  off  when 
cold.  To  make  candles  of  it,  it  must  after- 
wards be  well  washed  with  cold  water  to 
separate  any  salt  it  may  contain. 

The  use  of  the  salt  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  which  without  salt  would  boil  at  2i2<>. 
but  with  salt  at  from  216°  to  220°,  and  this  extra 
heat  will  add  much  in  bringing  out  the  fat. 

BOOKS,  GILDING  THE  EDGES  OF. 

The  edges  being  cut  are  washed  over  with 
a composition  of  4 parts  Armenian  bole  and 
1 of  candied  sugar,  ground  together  with 
water  to  a proper  consistence.  To  this  add 
the  white  of  eggs,  in  quantity  about  half  that 
of  the  water ; beat  the  whole  together,  and 
lay  it  on  with  a brush,  and  when  nearly  dry 
burnish  the  surface.  Then  slightly  moisten 
it  with  a sponge,  dipped  in  water,  and  apply 
the  gold  leaf  with  a piece  of  cotton  wool. 
When  dry,  burnish,  interposing  a piece  of 
very  thin  paper  between  the  gold  and  the 
burnisher. 

BOOKS,  LETTERING  THE  BACKS  OF. 

Stamps  of  the  letters  or  devices  being  pre- 
pared, they  are  laid  close  to  a clear  fire,  and 
made  pretty  hot,  but  not  red  hot.  The  back 
of  the  book  is  dusted  over  with  finely  pow- 
dered resin  or  mastic  ; lay  a piece  of  gold  leaf, 
of  sufficient  size,  on  the  place  intended  for 
the  letter,  and  press  the  hot  tool  upon  it ; the 
heat  will,  of  course,  melt  the  rosin,  and  oc- 
casion the  gold  leaf  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
leather,  while  the  superfluous  edges  are 
wiped  off  with  a slightly  greasy  cloth. 

BOOKS,  TO  REMOVE  STAINS  FROM. 

I.  Nearly  all  the  acids  remove  spots  of  ink 
from  paper,  but  it  is  important  to  use  such 
as  attack  its  texture  the  least.  Spirits  of 
salts,  diluted  into  five  times  or  six  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess upon  the  spot,  and  after  a minute  or 
two  washing  it  off  with  clear  water. 

II.  A solution  of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid, 
or  tartaric  acid,  is  attended  with  the  least 
risk,  and  may  be  applied  upon  the  paper  and 
prints  without  fear  of  damage.  These  acids 
taking  out  writing  ink,  and  not  touching  the 
printing,  can  be  used  for  restoring  books 
where  the  margins  have  been  written  upon, 
without  attacking  the  text. 

HI.  When  the  paper  is  disfigured  with 
stains  of  iron,  it  may  be  perfectly  restored 
by  applying  a solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash 
and  afterwards  one  of  oxalic  acid.  The  sul- 
phuret  extracts  from  the  iron  part  of  its 
oxygen, and  renders  it  soluble  in  diluted  acids. 
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rr.  The  most  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  effectual  method  of  erasing  spots  of 
grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any  other  fat  substance, 
is  by  washing  the  part  with  ether,  and  placing 
it  between  white  blotting  paper.  Then  with 
a hot  iron  press  above  the  part  stained,  and 
the  defect  will  be  speedily  removed.  In 
many  cases,  where  the  stains  are  not  bad, 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

BOOT  POWDER. 

This  is  a powder  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
inside  of  the  legs  of  hoots  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing them  on>when  new  or  tight.  It  consists 
only  of  French  chalk  pounded  and  sifted. 
It  is  of  a perfectly  white  color,  does  not  soil 
the  stockings,  and  gives  a great  gloss  and 
slipperiness  to  leather. 

This  material  is  also  that  which  is  used  to  put  a 
tatin-like  gloss  upon  paper  hangings, 

BOOT  VARNISH. 

I.  Gum  arabic  4 oz.,  sugar  candy  1 oz., 
ink  ^ pint,  spirits  of  wine  I oz. 

This  does  not  dry  well. 

II.  Put  into  a pint  of  black  ink  2 oz.  of 
sugar  candy,  4 oz.  of  gum  arabic,  and  a glass 
of  port  wine,  a little  Prussian  blue,  and  a 
table  spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

III.  Two  oz.  of  gum  arabic,  1 of  molasses, 
i pint  of  ink,  and  a glass  of  strong  spirits  of 
wine,  in  which  a few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender 
have  been  dissolved. 

This  preparation  is  apt  to  crack, 

IV.  Mix  the  white  of  an  egg  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  if  for  colored  hoots  or 
shoes,  and  with  common  writing  ink  if  for 
black  ones. 

Kid  shoes  may  he  polished  readily  with  this  last 
varnish. 

BOOTS,  WATERPROOFING  OP. 

I.  Take  1 pint  of  linseed  oil  with  ^ lb.  of 
mutton  suet,  the  same  quantity  of  bees’  wtur, 
and  a small  piece  of  rosin.  Boil  all  this  in 
a pipkin  together,  and  use  it  when  milk- 
warm  with  a hair  brush : two  applications 
will  make  the  articles  waterproof. 

II.  Common  tar  is  to  be  made  warm,  and 
brushed  over  the  soles  of  boots  or  shoes  ; 
these  are  to  be  put  near  the  fire,  that  the  tar 
may  be  absorbed.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
second,  and  afterwards  a third,  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 

This  is  not  applicable  to  the  upper  leathers, 
though  it  makes  the  soles  very  much  more  durable 
and  impervious  fo  moisture.  ' 

III.  India-rubber  varnish  is  a valuable 
article  wherewith  to  anoint  the  upper  leather 
of  boots  and  shoes  } it  covers  them,  however, 
merely  with  a resisting  varnish,  but  the  lower 
parts  subject  to  abrasion  from  contact  with 
the  ground  are  little  benefitted  by  its  appli- 
cation. 


BOOT  TOPS,  TO  CLEAN. 

I.  Mix  in  a phial,  1 drachm  of  chlorate  of 
potass,  with  2 oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  when 
the  salt  is  dissolved,  add  2 oz.  of  muriatic 
acid.  Then  shake  well  together  in  another 
phial  3 OZ.  of  strong  spirits  of  wine,  with 
i an  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemon  ; unite 
the  contents  of  the  two  phials,  and  keep  the 
liquid  thus  prepared  closely  corked  for  use. 
This  chemical  liquid  should  be  applied  with  a 
clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a gentle  heat,  after 
which  the  boot  tops  may  be  polished  with  a 
soft  brush,  and  they  will  appear  like  new 
leather. 

II.  Dissolve  in  a quart  of  warm  water  1 oz. 
of  white  vitriol  and  1 of  oxalic  acid. 

III.  Sour  milk  1 quart,  gum  arabic  1 oz. 
juice  of  2 lemons,  white  of  2 eggs,  and  2 oz. 
of  oil  of  vitriol. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1 quart,  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  2 oz. 

(See  also  Sooki,  to  Remove  Staim  from.) 

BORAX  GARGLE. 

Take  2 drachms  of  borax,  7 oz.  of  rose- 
water, 1 oz.  of  honey  of  roses  ; mix  them  well 
together. 

It  is  a very  good  application  for  the  thrush  in 
children,  hall  a teaspoonful  being  put  in  the  mouth 
now  and  then.  The  syrup  of  mulberries  may  be 
substituted  for  the  honey  of  roses,  and  is  the  more 
pleasant  preparation. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF. 

Dry  borax  at  a gentle  heat,  breaking  down 
the  froth  as  it  arises,  then  melt  it  by  increas- 
ing the  heat,  until  it  runs  into  a glass. 

It  is  used  in  soldering,  and  as  a blow-pipe  flux, 

BORDEAUX,  OR  PARISIAN  CAKES. 

Make  a mixture  of  1 lb.  of  butter,  1 lb. 
of  loaf-sugar,  -J  lb.  of  wheat-flour,  i lb.  o» 
rice-flour,  and  12  eggs ; bake  this  in  a tin  or 
hoop,  when  cold  cut  it  into  slices  flatwise, 
put  a little  jam  or  marmalade  upon  the  lower 
slice,  then  put  the  next  slice  upon  this,  again 
jam  upon  that,  and  so  on  till  the  cake  is 
built  up  again,  the  cake  and  jam  being  in 
alternate  layers.  Cut  out  a star-shaped  hole 
in  the  upper  layer,  or  cover  and  fill  this  with 
jam  or  dried  fruits,  with  a few  slight  cross 
bars  of  paste  to  keep  them  in.  Bake  it  a 
second  time  for  about  ten  minutes. 

The  Ingredients  are  here,  the  same  as  a pound 
cake,  except  that  the  latter  has  sugar  and  spices 
added.  This  may  be  baked  the  day  preceding,  or 
even  if  more  convenient  a week  previously.  It  will 
not  cut  up  well  when  hot. 

BORDEAUX  WINK,  IMITATIVE. 

Take  a quart  of  fine  Devonshire  cider 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  good  port.  Mix 
and  shake  them.  Put  the  mixed  liquor  in 
bottle  and  cork  them  well,  and  let  the  bottles 
be  laid  on  their  sides.  In  a month  it  will 
be  a very  good  imitation  of  foreign  Bordeaux 
wine. 
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booth’s  axle  grease. 

Dissolve  -J  lb.  of  common  soda  in  1 gallon 
of  water,  add  3 lbs.  of  tallow,  and  6 lbs.  of 
palm  oil  (or  10  lbs.  of  palm  oil  only  ;)  heat 
them  together  to  200°  or  210°,  mix,  and 
keep  the  mixture  constantly  stirred  till  the 
composition  is  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70°. 
A thinner  composition  is  made  with  J lb. 
soda,  a gallon  of  water,  a gallon  of  rape  oil, 
and  i lb.  of  tallow  or  palm  oil. 

BOTANY  BAY  CEMENT. 

Yellow  gum  and  brick  dust,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

It  is  used  to  cement  china,  earthen\vare,  Sic. 

BOTTLE  GLASS. 

I.  The  following  mixtures  of  ingredients 
afford  a green  glass,  such  as  is  used  for  car- 
boys and  bottles.  Mix  11  lbs.  of  dry  Glau- 
ber’s salts,  121b.  of  soaper  salts,  ^ bushel 
of  waste  soap  ashes,  56  lbs.  of  sand,  22  lbs. 
of  glass  skimmings,  1 cwt.  of  green  broken 
glass,  25  lbs.  of  basalt. 

II.  Yellow  or  white  sand  100  parts,  kelp 
30  or  40,  lixiviated  wood  ashes  from  160  to 
170  parts,  fresh  wood  ashes  30  to  40  parts, 
potter’s  clay  60  to  100  parts,  cullet  or 
broken  glass  100. 

BOTTLING  or  MALT  LIQUORS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bottles  should  be 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry,  the  corks  sound  and 
good,  and  the  porter  or  ale  fine.  When  the 
bottles  are  filled,  if  for  home  consumption, 
they  should  not  be  corked  till  the  day  fol- 
lowing : and  if  for  exportation  to  a hot 
climate,  they  must  stand  three  days  or  more 
(if  the  liquor  is  new) — it  should  be  well 
corked  and  wired,  but  for  a private  family 
they  may  do  without  wiring,  only  they  should 
be  well  packed  in  sawdust,  and  stand  upright. 
But  if  some  ripe  are  wanted  keep  a few 
packed  on  their  sides,  so  that  the  liquor  may 
touch  the  corks — and  this  will  soon  ripen, 
and  make  it  fit  for  drinking. 

BOTTS  IN  HORSES. 

This  is  a drench  made  of  4 or  6 oz.  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water. 
The  horse  is  to  be  kept  fasting  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  then  have  2 pints  of  milk  given 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  about  fiv  e minutes 
afterwards  the  drench.  I 

BOUGIE. 

A bougie  is  a small  round  flexible  rod,  used 
in  certain  medical  operations,  &c.  Bougies 
are  of  various  sizes  and  lengths,  but  gene- 
rally about  ten  inches  long,  and  from  an 
eighth  to  a quarter  inch  in  thickness. 

I.  Add  3 parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to 
1 part  of  melted  amber,  and  when  mixed  add 
one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine;  give  three 
coats  of  this  mixture  to  a piece  of  loose  spun 
silk  cord,  letting  one  coat  dry  before  another 


is  applied.  If  not  thick  enough,  continue 
one  coat  after  another  till  of  proper  size. 
When  dry,  polish  with  a piece  of  pumice 
stone  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  fine 
sand  paper,  or  Tripoli  and  oil. 

This  Is  the  original  receipt  of  the  celebrated  French 
professor  Pickle,  and. is  still  generally  used  on  the 
Continent, 

II.  Add  to  the  oil  and  amber  of  the  last 
receipt  Indian  rubber  cut  into  very  small 
pieces  to  the  amount  of  about  ^’^th  part  of 
the  oil  used.  The  Indian  rubber  being 
melted  with  the  rest.  The  same  proportion 
of  Indian  rubber  varnish  will  be  still  better. 

III.  Hollow  bougies  are  made  by  twisting 
round  a wire  a ribbon  of  silk,  afterwards 
applying  either  of  the  varnishes,  and  when 
quite  dry  drawing  out  the  wire. 

IV.  Coat  a silk  cord  with  Indian  rubber 
varnish,  made  by  dissolving  Indian  rubber 
in  caoutchoucine  or  naphtha. 

V.  Roll  up  a long  narrow  slip  of  lead 
plaster  on  a wire,  the  plaster  side  outwards. 

VI.  Roll  up  a long  narrow  slip  of  linen  or 
silk  plastered  over  with  a proportion  of  1 lb. 
of  yellow  wax,  and  1 oz.  of  spermaceti,  and 
sugar  of  lead  f oz.  (See  Be//,  p.  41.) 

Thote  made  according  to  the  first  receipt  are  apt 
to  crack.  Those  according  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th, 
aithough  perfectly  elastic,  are  very  long  in  drying, 
sometimes  severai  weeks.  'While  the  plaster  bougies 
5th  and.fitb,  though  made  quickly,  are  very  inferior, 
the  beat  of  the  body  melting  the  plaster.  A portion 
of  an  ordinary  white  wax  bougie  may  be  used  upon 
emergency,  it  being  slightly  warmed  previously  to 
using  to  round  the  end  and  take  off  its  brittleness. 

BOULES  BE  NANCY. 

Equal  parts  of  iron  filings  and  red  tartar, 
made  up  into  balls  with  spirit.  These  are 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  used  as  a tonic. 

BOUGIVAL,  WHITE, 

A white  pigment  composed  of  2 parts  pipe- 
clay and  one  of  chalk  ; used  ais  whitening. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  REINE. 

I.  Essence  of  bergamot  1 drachm,  Eng- 
lish oil  of  lavender  25  drops,  oil  of  cloves 
and  aromatic  vinegar  of  each  8 drops,  essence 
of  musk  10  drops,  spirits  of  wine  i oz. 

II.  Oils  of  bergamot  and  lavender  each 
30  drops,  neroli  15  drops,  oils  of  verbena 
and  cloves  each  5 drops,  essence  of  musk, 
ambergris,  and  jasmine,  of  each  ^ drachm, 
strong  spirits  of  wine  1 oz. 

BOUQUET  WATER,  EAU  DE  BOUQUET. 

Take  of  sweet  scented  honey  water  1 oz. 
essence  of  jasmine  5 drachms,  syrup  of  cloves 
and  spirit  of  violets  each  J oz.,  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  long  cyperus  and  lavender  each 
2 oz.,  essence  of  neroli  1 scruple  ; mix  them 
together  ; add  a few  grains  of  musk  and 
ambergris. 

It  is  used  as  a perfume,  and  also  when  sweetened 
wlUi  sugar  ns  a curdial  liqueur. 
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BOX-WOOD  FOB.  ENGRAVING.  | 

To  choose. — Box- wood  for  wood  engravers  , 
is  to  be  chosen  of  as  clear  and  regular  a color  j 
as  possible,  by  no  means  containing  any  j 
white  specks  or  patches  of  color,  nor  yet 
that  which  is  of  a reddish  tint,  as  such  will 
always  cut  irregularly  and  roughly,  and  often- 
times chip  away  under  the  graver. 

For  delicate  work  English  box-wood  is  always  to 
to  he  preferred  to  either  Turkish  or  American,  as  it 
is  harder,  and  more  uniform  in  grain,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  foreign. 

II.  To  prepare. — The  box-wood  logs  are 
cut  into  slices  and  then  planed  upon  one  sur- 
face so  that  the  slice  when  finished  shall  be 
exactly  an  inch  thick.  To  prepare  it  for 
drawing  upon,  rub  the  surface  of  the  block 
with  a little  finely-powdered  Bath  brick  and 
water,  and  when  dry  brush  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  powder  left  with  the  hand ; 
the  block  is  then  in  a fit  state  to  draw  upon. 
Some  draughtsmen  rub  the  surface  with  a 
little  flake  white  and  gum,  rubbing  it  well 
into  the  grain  of  the  wood  with  the  finger 
dipped  in  water,  and  leaving  at  last  the  least 
possible  quantity  on  the  surface, so  as  to  com- 
municate only  a slight  whiteness. 

III.  To  draw  upon. — The  box-wood  being 
prepared  it  should  be  drawn  upon  by  very 
hard  black  lead  pencils,  such  as  those  marked 
HHH,  or  those  sometimes  called  architect’s 
tracing  pencils.  It  must  all  be  done  in  dis- 
tinct lines,  for  the  easiest  work  the  lines  must 
not  cross  each  other.  The  engraver  in  this 
work  leaves  all  these  lines,  which  is  more 
difScult  to  do  with  cross  hatching  or  crossed 
lines. 

Everything  drawn  upon  wood  will  be  reversed  in 
the  print  taken  from  it,  thus  care  must  be  taken  to 
remedy  what  would  be  a defect  in  the  print.  Thus 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  right  liand,  must  be 
drawn  on  the  wood  as  by  the  left.  Thus  in  the 
drawing,  a sword  must  be  drawn  as  if  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  reins  of  a horse  as  if  in  the  right  hand, 
&c.  A man  must  dig  with  his  left  foot,  and  so  on. 
It  is  very  dilBcult  thus  to  draw  reversed,  it  may  be 
managed  easily  by  placing  the  copy  or  a sketch  of  it 
before  a looking  glass,  and  drawing  on  the  wood  the 
picture  as  seen  in  the  glass.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  all  pieces  of  wood  for  engraving 
upon  are  cut  across  the  grain,  consequently  the 
drawing  is  made  on  the  top  of  the  fibres, 

Boyle’s  depilatory. 

Take  equal  parts  of  orpiment  and  quick- 
lime, powder  them  separately  and  dissolve 
them  in  water  till  they  form  a thick  paste. 
This  is  laid  over  the  part  whence  the  hairs 
are  to  be  removed,  and  afterwards  to  be 
wiped  off  with  a wet  cloth. 

Boyle’s  fdming  i.iauoR. 

^lix  4 parts  of  fresh  slacked  lime  with 
2 parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  1 part  of  sul- 
phur, then  distil  the  mixture. 

BRAMBLE  BISCUITS. 

These  are  so  called  because  of  a round 
form,  like  a piece  of  bramble  stick  cut  off. 
Sometimes  the  two  ends  are  bent  round  and 


united,  and  are  then  called  ring  biscuits.  The 
ingredients  are  lbs.  of  flour,  1 lb.  of  sugar, 
12  oz.  of  butter,  5 eggs,  and  a little  essence 
of  lemon.  First  beat  up  the  butter  till  it 
forms  a kind  of  cream,  then  add  the  sugar  in 
powder,  and  the  lemon,  afterwards  the  eggs, 
and  lastly  the  flour,  and  adding  milk  or  water 
as  wanted.  When  made,  the  dough  may  be 
pushed  through  a kind  of  squirt  made  for 
the  purpose,  called  a syringe  mould,  or 
rolled  up  with  the  hand  in  little  rolls  about 
2|  inches  long  and  § an  inch  thick.  Bake 
them  in  rather  a quick  oven. 

BRAN  BREAD,  TO  MAKE. 

To  4 lbs.  of  best  household  flour,  put 

2 table-spoonsful  of  small  beer  yeast,  and 

pint  of  warm  water ; let  it  stand  2 hours 

in  a warm  place.  Add  ^ lb.  bran,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt ; make  the  dough  with 
skim  milk,  or  warm  water ; cover  it  up,  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour.  Put  the  loaves  into 
warm  dishes,  and  let  them  stand  twenty 
minutes  before  they  go  into  the  oven. 

II.  Another  Method. — Mix  with  ^ peck  of 
flour,  containing  the  whole  of  the  bran, 
^ pint  of  small  beer  yeast,  and  a quart  of 
lukewarm  water ; stir  it  well  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  it  becomes  a thick  batter,  then 
put  a napkin  over  the  dough,  and  set  it  about 

3 feet  from  the  fire,  until  it  rises  well ; 
and,  if  requisite,  a little  more  warm  water. 
Strew  over  it  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste.  Put  it  to 
the  fire,  and  when  it  rises,  again  knead  it 
into  the  dough.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  loaves 
will  be  improved. 

BRANDY,  BRITISH. 

I.  To  60  gallons  of  clear  rectified  spirit 
put  1 lb.  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  1 lb.  of 
cassia  buds  ground,  1 lb.  of  bitter  almond 
meal,  2 oz.  of  sliced  orrice  root,  and  about 
30  or  40  prune  stones  cracked.  Agitate  the 
whole  well  together  two  or  three  times  a day, 
for  three  days  or  more  ; let  them  settle,  then 
pour  in  1 gallon  of  the  best  wine  vinegar, 
and  add  to  every  4 gallons  1 gallon  of  foreign 
brandy. 

II.  To  60  gallons  of  clear  proof  spirit  add 
6 oz.  of  tincture  japonica  (catechu)  and  1 
pint  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

III.  Add  to  the  last  receipt  J oz.  of  vanilla, 
dissolved  previously  in  1 glass  of  spirits  of 
wine. 

IV.  Take  8 gallons  of  pure  spirits  of  wine, 
add  1 gallon  of  foreign  brandy,  I dram 
of  the  oil  of  cassia,  1 dram  of  the  essential 
oil  of  almonds,  and  ^ pint  of  dulcified  spirit 
of  nitre. 

BRANDY  FROM  BEET  ROOT,  TO  MAKE. 

For  the  preparation  of  brandy,  the  water 
used  in  the  first  boiling  of  the  roots  is  boiled 
again,  and  poured  out  on  the  residuum  from 
the  first  expression  of  the  pounded  roots } 
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this  must  stand  for  a day  or  two,  after  which 
it  is  expressed,  and  the  remaining  dry  pulp 
serves  as  a good  food  for  cattle.  The  juice 
obtained  in  this  way  is  mixed  with  the  waste 
parts  of  the  syrup  and  the  mucilage  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the  saccha- 
rine crystals,  and  all  boiled  together  till  half 
of  it  is  evaporated.  The  liquor  is  then 
poured  into  a cooler  exposed  to  a tempera- 
ture of  45°  Fahrenheit,  and  cooled  to  65°. 
Having  added  a proportionate  quantity  of 
yeast,  it  is  left  to  ferment,  and  in  three  or 
derfour  days  after,  the  distillation  may  be  un- 
dertaken. 

BRANDY  FROM  POTATOKS,  TO  MAKE. 

Potatoes,  by  distillation,  afford  brandy  of 
the  best  quality,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  obtained  from  wine.  1000  lbs.  pressed, 
fermented,  and  distilled  daily,  affords  from 
60  to  70  quarts  of  good  brandy. 

The  residue  of  the  potatoe,  after  the  spirit  is 
extracted,  is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

BRANDY,  TO  GIVE  APPARENT  AGE  TO. 

Add  to  new  brandy  the  amount  of  6 drops 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn  to  every  quart,  or  a 
wine  glass  full  to  about  60  gallons.  This 
will  give  a softness  and  mild  fragrance,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  the  result  of  age. 

Liquid  ammonia,  as  well  as  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
has  a peculiar  effect  in  increasing  the  odour  of  all 
essential  oils,  and  it  is  from  the  essential  oil  of  wine 
that  foreign  brandy  takes  its  peculiar  aroma, 

BRANDY,  TO  GIVE  A BEAD  TO. 

Take  1 oz.  of  almond  oil,  1 oz.  of  oil 
of  vitriol ; put  them  into  a mortar  and  add 
by  degrees  2 oz.  of  lump  sugar,  rubbing  it 
well  till  it  becomes  a paste,  then  dilute  it 
with  small  quantities  at  a time  of  spirits  of 
wine. 

We  have  not  tried  this  receipt,  and  doubt  whether 
a decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  charcoal  will  or 
will  not  take  place,  as  is  the  case  when  sulphuric 
acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  and  loaf  sugar  come  freely  into 
contact  with  each  other. 

BRANDY  BALLS. 

The  same  as  bull’s  eyes  or  barley  sugar, 
small  pieces  being  taken,  when  hot,  and  rolled 
up  into  round  balls,  about  the  size  of  bullets. 

BRANDY  BITTERS. 

I.  Add  to  100  gallons  of  spirits,  66  lbs. 
of  sugar,  30  lbs.  of  orange  peel,  30  lbs.  of 
lemon  peel,  and  J lb.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sugar,  in  the  admixture  of  all  liquors  by  the  dis- 
tiller, is  always  considered  to  pay  for  itself.  This 
it  does  by  increasing  the  whole  quantity  to  such  an 
amount,  as  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  em- 
ployed. 

II.  Bruise  2 oz.  of  coriander  seeds  and 
8 oz.  of  Virginia  snake-root ; soak  them  for 
four  or  five  days  in  a gallon  of  gin,  shaking 
it  well  up  three  or  four  times  a day ; then 
strain  it  clear  off,  Put  into  a bottle  4 a pint 
of  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine  with  1 oz.  of 
orange  oil  and  a ^ oz.  of  oil  of  carraway ; 
shake  the  oils  and  spirit  together  till  well 


mixed  ; stir  it  in  witli  the  rest,  first  adding 
a gallon  of  good  clarified  sugar  and  6 gal- 
lons of  common  gin.  Mix  all  together 
strain  it,  and  fine  with  a little  roche  alum 
dissolved  in  water.  It  should  be  colored 
with  brandy  coloring. 

III.  Take  2 gallons  of  rectified  spirits,  2 
drachms  of  the  oil  of  Seville  oranges,  1 
drachm  of  oil  of  carraway,  1 drachm  of  the 
oil  of  wormwood,  ^ oz.  of  almond  cake  4 oz. 
of  coriander  seed,  J oz.  Virginia  snake-root, 
1 quart  of  clarified  sugar,  and  1 gallon  of 
water.  Steep  and  kill  the  oils  as  in  the 
former  receipt. 

IV.  In  6 gallons  of  proof  spirits  and  5 
gallons  of  water,  infuse  3 lbs.  of  gentian, 
1 lb.  of  cardamoms,  2 lbs.  of  orange  peel, 
3 oz.  of  cinnamon,  and  2 drachms  of 
cochineal. 

BRANDY  FLAVOR, 

By  this  term  is  understood  such  a mixture 
of  ingredients,  as  added  to  British  brandy 
improves  its  flavor,  and  gives  it  the  character 
of  the  French  article.  As  most  distillers 
have  a receipt  of  their  own  for  the  brandy 
as  distilled,  so  some  of  the  following  must 
be  more  appropriate  than  the  others.  The 
peculiar  aroma  is  at  all  times  given  with  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
have  about  4 R piut  of  this  ether  in  every 
puncheon  of  brandy. 

I.  Add  10  lbs.  of  sugar  candy  and  10  lbs. 
of  prunes  bruised  to  every  puheheon.  The 
sugar-candy  and  prunes  being  first  boiled  to- 
gether with  water  till  the  candy  is  dissolved. 

II.  Two  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  4 oz. 
of  tea,  4 oz.  of  sweet  almonds  coarsely 
pounded,  2 drachms  of  cloves. 

III.  Take  3 gallons  of  the  best  vinegar 
and  1 pint  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them  in 
a cask,  and  let  them  stand  three  days,  stirring 
the  cask  three  or  four  times  a day.  Then 
take  2 gallons  of  clean  strong  spirit;  mix 
all  together.  The  above  quantity  will  be 
enough  for  120  gallons  of  brandy. 

IV.  Steep  in  a pint  of  brandy  4 oz-  of 
English  saffron  and  4 oz.  of  mace,  for  ten 
days  in  a bottle,  corked  up,  shaking  it  twice 
a day.  Strain  through  a linen  cloth,  and 
add  1 oz.  of  terra  japonica,  finely  powdered, 
and  3 oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  This  is 
the  proper  quantity  for  10  gallons. 

BRANDY  SHRUB. 

I.  Take  20  gallons  of  British  brandy,  re- 
duced to  20  per  cent,  under  proof,  and  add  to 
it  half  the  quantity  of  Seville  orange  juice. 
Fine  with  2 quarts  of  milk. 

II.  Take  8 oz.  of  citric  acid,  1 gallon  of 
porter,  3 gallons  of  raisin  wine,  2 quarts  of 
orange-flower  water;  7 gallons  of  good  brandy 
and  5 ditto  of  water;  this  will  produce  16 
gallons.  First  dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the 
water,  then  add  to  it  the  brandy,  next  mix 
the  raisin  wine,  porter,  and  orange-flower 
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water  together,  and  add  them  to  the  former. 
In  a week  or  ten  days  it  will  be  fit  for 
drinking. 

BRASS. 

Is  composed  of  variable  proportions  of 
zinc  and  copper,  according  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  required.  In  general,  about  9 
parts  of  zinc  are  added  to  16  of  copper  when 
melted.  The  best  brass  is  not  made  by  the 
direct  combination  of  the  two  fluid  metals, 
but  by  the  process  called  cementation.  The 
vapour  of  the  zinc  ore,  by  this  mode  com- 
bines more  intimately  with  the  copper.  The 
following  are  species  of  brass  : — Dutch  gold 
tombac,  similor.  Princes  metal,  pinchbeck, 
Manheim  gold,  hard  solder,  &c. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Brass  ornaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lack- 
ered, may  be  cleaned,  and  a fine  color 
may  be  given  to  them  by  two  simple  pro- 
cesses. The  first  is  to  beat  sal  ammoniac 
into  a fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it  with 
soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  must  be  heated  over  charcoal,  and 
rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  The 
second  is  to  wash  the  brass  work  with  roche 
alum  boiled  in  strong  ley,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  a pint ; when  dry  it  must  be 
rubbed  with  fine  Tripoli.  Either  of  these 
processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of 
gold. 

BRASS  WORK,  BRONZING. 

This  must  be  done  with  a small  brush,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  work 
constantly  wet  with  the  liquid,  to  prevent  it 
frona  turning  green.  When  the  color  which 
is  wished  has  been  attained,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  in  from  tweuty  to  thirty  minutes, 
the  work  must  be  quickly  washed  in  clean 
cold  water, and  then  dried  in  soft  warm  saw- 
dust, after  which  the  whole  is  laid  over  with 
a coating  of  lacker,  which  preserves  the 
colors. 

BRASS  PASTES  FOR  CLEANING. 

_ I.  Kotten-stone  made  into  a paste  with 
either  soft  soap  or  sweet  oil. 

II.  Add  to  the  above,  oxalic  acid  equal  to 
a quarter  of  the  rotten-stone,  and  a little  oil 
ot  turpentine,  to  form  a paste. 

III.  Cream  of  tartar  1 oz.,  rotten-stone 
4 oz.,  soft  soap  1^  oz.  Apply  with  a little 
water. 

A leather  ja  the  beat  to  clean  with,  and  a niece  of 
hat  or  felt  afterwarda  to  poliah  with.  ^ 

brazil  snuff. 

. — The  tobacco  of  which  the  snuff 

IS  made  is  merely  dried  without  sweating,  it 
therefore  retains  most  of  its  green  color. 
Ihe  leaves  being  stripped  from  their  stalks 
are  ground  down  to  a fine  powder  ; it  is  sifted 
only  once,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  leaf  are  thus  obtained 
away  from  the  stalks  and  grosser  particles. 


It  becomes  of  a yellowish  color  after  it  is 
made,  and  thus  is  used. 

II.  Imitation. — Green  tobacco,  particularly 
that  of  the  Oroonoko  kind,  is  ground  down 
and  sifted,  then  mixed  with  Dutch  pink, 
calcined  smalts,  and  starch  dust,  so  appor-' 
tioned  as  to  make  with  the  snuff  a greenish 
yellow  powder.  The  whole  mass  is  now 
scented  with  angel  water,  and  put  into  bottles 
to  imitate  the  real  article, 

BRAZIL  WOOD  LAKES. 

Brazil  wood  is  to  he  boiled  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then, 
alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a solution  of 
potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a 
precipitate.  This  is  separated  by  the  filter, 
washed  in  pure  water,  mixed  with  a little 
gum  water,  and  made  into  cakes.  Or,  the 
Brazil  wood  may  be  boiled  along  with  a little 
vinegar,  the  decoction  filtered,  alum  and  salt 
of  tin  added,  and  then  potash-lye  poured 
in  to  precipitate  the  lake.  For  1 lb.  of 
Brazil  wood,  30  to  40  lbs.  of  water,  and 
from  Ij  to  2 lbs.  of  alum,  may  be  taken,  in 
producing  a deep  red  lake ; or  the  same 
proportions  with  ^ lb.  of  solution  of  tin. 
If  the  potash  be  added  in  excess,  the  tint 
will  become  violet.  Cream  of  tartar  ocea- 
sions  a brownish  cast. 

brazil  wood,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Ground  Brazil  wood  3 lbs.,  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  8 oz.,  sugar  spirit  frum) 
15  gallons.  Used  as  a dye. 

bread,  to  make,  on  MR.  cobbett’s  plan. 

Suppose  the  quantity  be  a bushel  of  flour. 
Put  this  flour  into  a trough  that  people  have 
for  the  purpose,  or,  it  may  be  in  a clean 
smooth  tub  of  any  shape,  if  not  too  deep, 
and  sufliciently  large.  Make  a pretty  deep 
hole  in  the  middle  of  this  heap  of  flour. 
Take  (for  a bushel)  a pint  of  good  fresh  yeast, 
mix  it  and  stir  it  well  up  in  a pint  of  soft 
water,  milk-warm.  Pour  this  into  the  hole 
in  the  heap  of  flour.  Then  take  a spoon  and 
work  it  round  the  outside  of  this  body  of 
moisture,  so  as  to  bring  into  it  by  degrees 
flour  enough  to  make  it  form  a thin  batter, 
which  must  he  stirred  about  well  for  a minute 
or  two.  Then  take  a handful  of  flour  and 
scatter  it  thinly  over  the  head  of  this  batter 
so  as  to  hide  it.  Then  cover  the  whole  over 
with  a cloth  to  keep  it  warm  ; and  this 
covering,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
trough,  as  to  distance  from  the  fire,  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  place  and  state 
ot  the  weather,  as  to  heat  and  cold.  When 
the  latter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracko 
in  the  flour,  begin  to  form  the  whole  mass 
into  dough,  thus : begin  round  the  hole  con- 
taining the  batter,  working  the  flour  into  the 
batter,  and  pouring  in,  as  it  is  wanted  to 
make  the  flour  mix  with  the  hatter,  soP 
IW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITICN.] 
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water  iiiilk-warm,  or  milk.  Before  begin- 
ning this,  scatter  tlie  salt  over  the  heap,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a pound  to  a bushel  of  iiour. 
Wlien  the  whole  is  sufficiently  moist,  knead 
it  well.  Tliis  is  a grand  part  of  the  business; 
for,  unless  the  dough  be  well  worked,  there 
will  be  little  round  lumps  of  flour  in  the 
loaves ; and  besides,  the  original  batter, 
which  is  to  give  fermentation  to  the  whole, 
will  not  be  duly  mixed.  It  must  be  rolled 
over,  pressed  out,  folded  up,  and  pressed 
out  again,  until  it  be  completely  mixed, 
and  formed  into  a stiff  and  tough  dough. 

When  the  dough  is  made,  it  is  to  be 
formed  into  a lump  in  the  middle  of  the 
trough,  and,  with  a little  dry  flour  thinly 
scattered  over  it,  covered  over  again  to  be 
kept  warm  and  to  ferment ; and  in  this 
state,  if  all  be  done  rightly,  it  will  not  have 
to  remain  more  than  about  15  or  20  minutes. 

The  oven  should  be  hot  by  the  time  that 
the  dough  has  remained  in  the  lump  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  both  are  ready,  take 
out  the  fire  and  wipe  the  oven  clean,  and,  at 
nearly  the  same  moment,  take  the  dough  out 
upon  the  lid  of  the  baking  trough,  or  some 
proper  place,  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  and  make 
it  into  loaves,  kneading  it  again  in  these 
separate  parcels,  shaking  a little  flour  over 
the  board  to  prevent  the  dough  adhering  to 
it.  The  loaves  should  be  put  into  the  oveu 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  are  formed  ; 
when  in,  the  oven-lid  or  door,  should  be 
fastened  up  very  closely  ; and,  if  all  be  pro- 
perly managed,  loaves  of  about  the  size  of 
quarten  loaves  will  be  sufficiently  baked  in 
about  two  hours.  But  they  usually  take 
down  the  lid,  and  look  at  the  bread,  in  order 
to  see  bow  it  is  going  on. 

BREAD,  TO  PREPARE  IN  THE  METHOD  OF 
THE  LONDON  BAKERS. 

Sift  a sack  of  flour  into  the  kneading 
trough  ; add  & lbs.  of  salt,  and  2 lbs.  of 
alum,  dissolve  them  separately  in  a pailful  of 
water  (cooled  to  90°  Fahr.)  with  2 quarts  of 
yeast.  Stir  it  well,  and  strain  it  through  a 
cloth  or  sieve ; afterwards  mi.x  it  with  the 
flour  into  a dough,  next  cover  it  up  with 
cloths  and  shut  down  the  trough  lid  close  to 
retain  the  heat.  In  two  hours  more,  mix  in 
another  pailful  of  w'arm  water  with  the 
sponge,  and  again  cover  it  up  for  two  hours. 
After  this  knead  it  for  more  than  an  hour, 
with  three  pailsful  of  warm  water.  Return 
the  dough  to  the  trough,  sprinkle  it  with  dry 
flour,  and  in  four  hours  time  knead  it  well 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
mould  into  loaves. 

BREAD,  EXCELLENT,  TO  MAKE. 

Mix  7 lbs.  of  best  flour  with  3 lbs.  of 
pared  boiled  potatoes.  Steam  off  the  water 
Riiil  leave  them  a few  minutes  on  the  fire, 
mash  them  fine,  and  mix  them  whilst  quite 


warm  in  the  flour  with  a spoonful  or  more 
of  salt.  Put  a quart  of  water,  milk  warm, 
with  3 large  spoonsful  of  yeast,  gradually  to 
the  potatoes  and  flour.  Work  it  well  into  a 
smooth  dough,  and  let  it  remain  four  hours 
before  it  is  baked. 

BREAD  FROM  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

This  flour  requires  twice  as  much  water  co 
make  it  into  bread  as  that  made  from  En- 
glish wheat  and  is  therefore  mcrch  more 
economical;  14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will 
make  21^  lbs.  of  bread,  but  the  best  sort- 
of  English  flour  produces  18^  lbs. — Mm. 
Rundell. 

BREAD,  TO  DETECT  ADULTERATION  I.N. 

Run  into  the  crumb  of  a loaf  one  day  old. 
the  blade  of  a knife  considerably  heated ; and 
if  adulterated  with  alum  it  will  show  its  un- 
wholesome adherences  on  the  surface  ; and 
it  may  be  further  detected  by  the  smell. 
Bone-dust  or  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  dis- 
covered by  slicing  the  soft  part  of  a loaf  thin, 
and  soaking  it  in  a large  quantity  of  water  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  placed  over  a slow  fire, 
three  or  four  hours.  Then  having  poured  off 
the  water  and  pap,  the  obnoxious  matter  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom.  (See  Alum,  p.  14.) 

BREAD  WITHOUT  YEAST.  > 

I.  Take  of  carbonate  of  soda  2 oz.,  tartaric 
acid  1§  oz.,  common  salt  2 oz.  ; mix  well 
together.  With  the  above,  12  lbs.  of  flour 
are  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and  kneaded  and 
baked  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  ingre- 
dients are  kneaded  with  sweet  milk  instead 
of  water,  the  bread  will  be  much  richer. 

This  bread  is  well  adapted  for  people  of  a consti- 
pated habit,  as  it  has  a moderately  aperient  quality. 

II.  Wheat  flour  1 peck  or  14  lbs.,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  2 oz.,  water  sufficient  to  make 
the  dough,  which  may  be  baked  immediately. 

This  bread  has  a yellow  tinge,  with  small  cells, 
nearly  all  of  a size. 

BREAD  SEALS. 

Oil  the  impression  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
pattern  very  slightly  with  a camel-hair 
pencil  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  or  with  a little 
piece  of  oiled  wadding.  Take  a little  new 
bread  and  knead  it  well  in  the  hands,  until  i 
! becomes  a perfect  paste  free  from  lumps  and 
crumbs  ; color  it  with  a little  water  color 
paint,  but  use  no  more  than  just  enough  to 
give  the  tint  required.  Then  press  a little  of 
the  bread  well  into  the  impression.  Shape 
the  top  and  remove  it  immediately;  let  it 
dry  gradually.  Sometimes  gum  water  is 
mixed  with  the  bread,  but  it  generally  causes 
the  seals  to  crack  in  drying. 

BREAKFAST  FOWDER. 

A substitute  for  coffee ; it  is  formed  of  rye 
roasted  with  a little  fat,  it  must  be  shaken 
about  well  while  roasting. 

Indian  wheat  roasted  in  the  .same  manner,  after 
having  keen  soaked  in  Spanish  liquorice  water  is  a 
fur  superior  article. 
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BREATH,  TO  SWEETEN. 

Take  2 oz  of  terra  japonica  and  J oz. 
of  sugar  candy,  both  in  powder.  Grind  1 
drachm  of  ambergris  with  10  grains  of  musk, 
and  dissolve  ^ oz.  of  gum  tragacanth  in  2 oz. 
of  orange-flower  water ; mix  all  together  so 
as  to  form  a paste,  which  roll  into  pipes 
the  thickness  of  a straw  ; cut  them  into  pieces 
and  put  one  occasionally  in  the  mouth. 

The  best  preservative  of  a sweet  breath  is  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  to  eat  no  strong  and 
disagreeable  food,  and  to  keep  the  teeth  clean. 

bree’s  anti-asthmatic  plaister. 

Diachylon  1 oz.,  powdered  camphor  H oz. 
powdered  opium  j oz,,  sweet  oil  ^ a tea 
spoonful.  Melt  the  diachylon  in  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  stir 
in  the  powders,  spread  it  on  leather  before  it 
gets  cold. 


breeches  ball. 


This  is  a material,  once  very  useful  in 
cleaning  and  coloring  a then  common  article 
of  dress,  leather  breeches.  Mix  together 
1 lb.  of  Bath  brick,  2 lbs.  of  pipe-clay,  4 oz, 
of  pumice-stone  powder,  and  6 oz.  of  ox-gall ; 
color  it  with  yellow  ochre  as  desired.  It  is 
to  be  used  over  the  leather  by  rubbing  it  with 
a little  water,  and  when  it  has  remained  on 
to  get  dry,  rub  oflf  the  loose  powder  with  a 
hard  clothes  brush. 

BREMEN  GREEN. 

I.  Filings  of  copper  are  to  be  put  into  a 
vessel,  on  these  pour  a solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  stop  all  close  ; place  the  vessel  on 
the  hob  of  a stove,  and  add,  as  it  may  be 
required,  the  solution  of  ammonia.  When 
ground  in  oil,  it  will  bear  lowering  with 
white-lead,  and  if  a little  sugar  of  lead  be 
added,  it  will  much  increase  its  lustre,  as  will 
also  a little  Venice  turpentine.  There  should 
be  3 parts  of  sal  ammoniac  to  5 of  copper. 

It.  Take  1 lb.  of  blue  stone,  i lb.  sugar 
of  lead,  and  i oz.  of  white  rosin.  The  sugar 
of  lead  and  the  blue  stone  must  first  be  cal- 
cined or  made  red  hot,  to  drive  oflf  their 
water  of  crystallization,  the  resin  must  also 
be  pounded  dry.  Then  grind  the  whole 
together  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  till  very 
smooth,  afterwards  add  white  lead,  according 
to  the  tint  required. 

III.  To  any  quantity  of  blue-stone,  dis- 
solved in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  pour  a solution  of  potash  to  saturate 
the  acid,  and  a solution  of  borax,  until  the 
«olor  is  struck ; the  precipitate  must  be 
thrown  on  a filter,  and  washed  repeatedly 
in  cold  water,  then  dried  and  ground  in  oil 
with  sugar  of  lead.  Common  turpentine  and 
white-lead  give  additional  body  and  lustre, 
Xhese  greens  are  like  verditer. 


^ the  manufacture  and  use  of  all  green,  taki 

tSi  Wn  ‘ouelie"  it,  or  it  will  sooi 

Wrn  black,  oven  an  iron  pullct-knife  will  do  Injury. 


BREWING. 

The  process  of  brewing  is  fully  described 
under  the  words  Ale,  Beer,  Fermentation. 
The  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  brewing  are 
the  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  then 
allows  the  worts  to  be  cooled  properly,  and 
also  the  fermentation  to  be  conducted  with 
"regularity,  not  flagging,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in 
the  winter,  nor  rising  too  suddenly,  as  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  (See  Ale,  p.  7.) 

BREWING  UTENSILS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  In  cleaning  them  before  being  put  away, 
avoid  the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  mate- 
rial, and  use  only  a brush  and  scalding  water, 
being  particularly  careful  not  to  leave  any 
yeast  or  fur  on  the  sides.  Place  them  in  a 
clean  and  moderately  dry  situati m. 

II.  Scald  the  vessels,  and  if  foul  with  yeast, 
&c.  add  a little  soda,  or  pearlash  to  the 
water,  and  clean  them  with  a birch  broom, 
and  afterwards  throwing  this  away,  clean 
with  pure  hot  water  and  a brush. 

III.  Take  salt  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  cool- 
ers, and  over  their  sides  previously  wetted, 
let  this  remain  some  time,  then  wash  it  off 
with  water  only,  scrubbing  well  with  a 
hroom. 

IV.  Throw  some  quicklime  into  the  vessels, 
sprinkle  it  with  water,  and  let  the  lime  slack, 
in  half  an  hour  or  so  brush  it  about,  and 
afterwards  wash  it  off  with  pure  water,  until 
clean. 

^ V.  Wash  well  first  with  oil  of  vitriol,  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  scrub 
well  with  clean  water.  (See  Casks,  p.  74.) 

BRICK,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  olive  oil,  into  which  is  thrown 
a portion  of  porous  brick,  made  red  hot. 
The  vessel  is  immediately  covered  over  with 
a still  or  alembic  head,  and  fire  being  put 
beneath,  the  oil  is  distilled.  V^heu  thus 
treated,  it  possesses  very  peculiar  and  valu- 
able properties.  It  is  extremely  limpid, 
almost  like  water,  is  colorless,  and  does  not 
dry  up  readily,  nor  clog  when  drying,  nor  is 
it  fat  and  greasy  like  the  fixed  oils. 

It  is  used  in  some  quack  medicines,  and  also  by 
the  lapidary,  as  a vehicle  to  hold  the  diamond  dust 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using. 


BRICK,  OIL  OF,  FICTITIOUS. 
Linseed  oil  1 lb.,  oil  of  turpentine  ^ lb., 
oil  of  hartshorn  1 oz.,  Barbadoes  tar  1 oz. 
Mix  together. 


Ims  IS  very  different  from  the  former.  This  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  embrocation  in  gout,  rheu- 
matism, palsy , he. ; the  former  principally  in  the  arts. 


brilliant  composition  for  fire  WORKS. 

Mix  very  intimately  together,  by  pounding 
and  sifting,  6 lbs.  of  meal  powder,  8 oz.  of 
saltpetre,  2 oz.  of  sulphur,  and  12  oz.  of 
iron  sand. 
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BRITANNIA  METAL,  OR  TUTANIA, 

I.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  brass  is  first 
to  be  melted,  then  throw  in  the  tin,  and 
afterwards  the  bismuth  and  antimony. 

II.  Melt  together  2 parts  each  of  brass, 
tin,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  When  melted, 
as  by  the  last  receipt,  add  1 part  each  of 
copper  and  arsenic,  previously  melted  to- 
gether in  a different  crucible. 

III.  Melt  together  1 part  of  copper,  1 part 
of  tin,  and  2 parts  of  antimony. 

Each  of  these  is  a hardening  alloy,  a quantity  of 
which  is  to  be  added  at  discretion  to  melted  tin ; or  in 
the  commoner  articles,  to  melted  lead,  till  the  required, 
quality  is  obtained.  The  following  mixture  makes 
the  article  at  once,  as  fit  for  spoons,  tea-pots,  &c. 

IV.  Melt  together  8 oz.  of  brass,  2 lbs.  of 
antimony,  and  10  lbs.  of  tin, 

BRITISH  GUM. 

Used  by  calico  printers,  is  made  by  heat- 
ing starch  to  600°  or  700°  of  heat,  when  it 
becomes  brown,  and  has  a gummy  quality. 

This  is  the  substance  used  for  the  adhesive  letter 
stamps;  it  differs  from  ordinary  starch,  in  being 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  affected  by  iodine. — 
(See  Dextrine,  p.  111.) 

BRITISH  OIL. 

I.  Boil  together  1 oz.  of  camphor,  4 oz.  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  12  oz.  of  sweet  oil, 
and  5 oz.  of  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

This  is  excellent  for  bruises,  sprains,  &c. 

II.  Oil  of  turpentine  2 lbs.,  Barbadoes 
tar  1 lb.,  oil  of  rosemary  2 oz. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  oil  of  petre. 

BRITISH  TOOTH  POWDER. 

Take  i lb.  gum  myrrh,  2 lbs.  of  alum, 
and  6 lbs.  of  pumice  stone.  Powder  all 
these  separately  in  an  iron  mortar,  then  mix 
and  sift, 

brodum’s  nervous  cordial. 

Tinctures  of  gentian,  Columba  root,  car- 
damoms, and  of  Peruvian  bark,  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  and  wine  of  steel,  all  in 
equal  portions. 

BROKEN  KNEES  IN  HORSES. 

To  cure  these,  first  wash  them  carefully 
that  no  grit  remain,  then  apply  the  follow- 
ing tincture  : — iEgyptiacum  i oz.,  Friar's 
balsam  1 oz.,  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh  1 oz. 
Mix  these  together  for  use. 

BRONZE. 

I.  For  Statuary. — (a)  Copper  88  parts, 
tin  9 parts,  zinc  2 parts,  lead  1 part. — 
(Jt)  Copper  88i  parts,  tin  5 parts,  zinc  lOJ 
parts,  lead  2 parts,. — (c)  Copper  90  parts, 
tin  9 parts,  lead  1 part. — (d)  Copper  91 
parts,  tin  9 parts. 

II.  For  Medals. — (a) — Copper  89  parts, 
tin  8 parts,  zinc  3 parts. — (6)  Copper  95 
parts,  tin  5 parts. 

III.  For  Cutting  Instruments.— Co'p'get 
100  parts,  tin  14  parts. 


IV.  For  Ornamental  Work,  to  be  gilded. 
— (a)  Copper  82  parts,  tin  3 parts,  zinc 
18  parts,  and  lead  2 parts. — (i)  Copper  83 
parts,  zinc  17  parts,  tin  1 part,  lead  ^ part. 

V.  For  Mortars. — Copper  93  parts,  lead 
5 parts,  tin  2 parts. 

By  mortars  is  not  here  meant  the  short  ordnance 
so  called,  but  the  machine  to  pound  in.  They  should 
be  hardened  after  casting,  and  turning  smooth,  by 
heating  to  redness  the  thin  upper  edge,  and  while 
hot,  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  otherwise  they  will 
be  apt  to  crack, 

BRONZE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  appears,  from  a number  of  experiments 
that  the  bronze,  of  which  the  ancients  formed 
their  weapons,  and  other  articles,  consists  of 
88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  admixture  of  the 
metals  has  been  employed  in  nations  very 
remote  from  each  other. 

BRONZE  LiaUIDS. 

I.  Green. — Take  1 quart  of  strong  vine- 
gar ; J oz.  of  mineral  green,  § oz.  of  raw 
umber,  i oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  ^ oz.  of  gum- 
arabic,  2 oz.  of  French  berries,  i oz.  of 
copperas,  and  about  3 oz.  of  green  oats,  if 
these  can  be  procured ; although,  if  they 
cannot,  the  preparation  will  succeed  per- 
fectly well  without  them.  Dissolve  the  dif- 
ferent salts  and  gums  in  small  portions  of 
vinegar ; then  mix  the  whole  in  a strong 
earthen  vessel,  adding  the  berries  and  the 
oats,  over  a gentle  fire  : bring  the  compound 
to  boil.  Then  allow  it  to  cool,  and  filter  it 
through  a flannel  bag,  when  the  bronze  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

II.  Take  1 English  pint  of  strong  vinegar, 
1 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  i oz.  of  alum,  ^ oz. 
of  arsenic  ; dissolve  them  in  the  vinegar,  and 
the  compound  is  fit  for  use. 

We  kuow  brass- founders  who  have  been  in  Ibe 
habit  of  using  this  cheap  composition  for  several 
years;  and,  where  the  metal  is  good,  it  is  very 
seldom  found  to  fail, 

BRONZE,  TO  DARKEN. 

When  either  of  the  bronzes,  first  described, 
have  been  used  and  the  work  dried,  if  the 
shade  should  not  appear  so  dark  as  is  wished, 
let  the  work  be  placed  before  a smart  fire,  or 
in  bright  sunshine,  where,  however,  no  cur- 
rent of  air  passes.  When  thus  exposed,  let 
it  be  turned  occasionally,  and  brushed  with 
a soft  brush.  This  plan  will  be  found  to 
produce  a very  fine  bronze.  Mix  about 
^ oz.  of  the  finest  lamp  black,  with  about 
one  gill  of  strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  strain 
the  mixture  through  a fine  linen  cloth.  The 
work  on  which  the  bronze  has  been  already 
used  must  then  be  warmed  upon  a cistern 
plate,  or  over  a clear  fire,  until  it  can  scarcely 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Then,  with  a fine  camel- 
hair  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  lackering,  the 
work  must  be  laid  over  with  this  mixture,'!  in 
I very  thin  coatings,  until  the  shade  requirca 
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be  obtained.  When  cold,  it  must  be  polished 
with  a very  soft  brush,  or  a piece  of  linen  rag, 
dipped  or  moistened  with  clear  green  oil.  A 
coating  of  lacker  is  then  laid  over  the  whole, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bronze  will  be  obtained 
that  can  be  produced  on  brass ; and,  if  the 
work  is  not  made  too  black  with  the  mixture, 
nor  the  lacker  used  of  too  bright  a yellow, 
the  bronze  obtained  will  be  a beautiful  dark 
green — the  color  now  so  much  used  by  the 
English  brass-founders.  By  this  it  will  be 
seen,  that  any  shade  of  what  is  called  green 
bronze  can  be  obtained,  simply  by  using 
more  or  less  of  the  blacking,  and  a lighter  or 
darker  color  of  the  yellow  lacker ; and  the 
different  tints  wished  to  be  given  to  the  work 
will  of  course  be  obtained  by  the  different 
thickness  of  the  coatings  of  blacking  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  work  receive.  The 
work,  however,  will  stand  much  longer  in 
color  when  the  bronze  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently dark,  without  using  this  blacking  at 
all ; and  this  can  be  done,  although  it  takes 
a longer  time  than  is  required  when  the 
blacking  is  used. 


BHONZK  POWDERS. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  bronze  powder, 
which  are  kept  for  sale  by  many  of  the 
colormen. 

I.  The  aurum  musivum,  or  Mosaic  gold, 
is  used  for  inferior  articles  ; this  is  a prepara- 
tion of  tin,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur,  possess- 
ing a bright  gold-like  appearance. 

II.  A copper  colored  bronze  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  copper  in  aquafortis  until 
it  is  saturated,  and  then  putting  into  the  so- 
lution some  small  pieces  of  iron,  when  the 
copper  will  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
state,  the  fluid  must  then  be  poured  off,  and 
the  powder  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  levi- 
gated, when  it  may  be  put  by  for  use. 

III.  Bronze  powder  is  sometimes  made 
from  Dutch  gold,  which  is  sold  in  books  at  a 
very  low  price. 


All  inferior  bronzes  require  to  bo  covered  with  a 
coal  of  clear  varnish,  or  they  will  very  soon  la  e 
iheir  metallic  appearance,  nor  will  the  varnish  en- 
tirely prevent,  although  it  wili  greatly  retard,  this 


IV.  Verdigris  8 oz.,  flowers  of  zinc  or  tut 
powder  4 oz.,  borax  and  nitre  of  each  2 oz 
corrosive  sublimate  2 drams  ; made  into 
paste  with  oil  and  melted  together. 

i"  «>e  cor 

Dioner  kinds  of  japanning  lea-boards,  &c. 

(See  Copper  Medallions,  p.  S6.) 


BRONZE  TO,  WITH  OIL  COLOR. 

First  give  the  work  a coat  of  white  or  red 
lead,  ground  in  oil,  and  when  this  is  per. 
fectly  dry,  apply  another  coat,  consisting  ol 
the  colors  before  named,  ground  in  oil,  and 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  japan  varnish  • 
this  IS  to  be  suffered  to  dry  until  it  becomes 
tackey,  when  the  bronze  powder  is  to  be 
applied  to  it. 


BRONZE,  PRINTING  IN. 

Take  japanner’s  gold  size  and  grind  in  it 
a yellow — any  kind  will  do,  as  the  color  is 
merely  to  give  it  a little  stronger  consistence, 
and  to  cover  any  imperfection  in  the  printing. 
When  the  size  is  prepared  to  the  consistence 
of  treacle,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  types  in 
the  same  manner  as  printing  ink,  and  when 
the  impression  is  taken  it  is  then  covered 
with  fine  gold  bronze  by  means  of  a hare’s 
foot.  In  some  cases  leaf-gold  is  applied, 
and  pressed  on  with  a little  cotton  wool. 
Enamelled  paper  or  cards  are  the  best  for 
printing  in  gold  upon.  Printing  in  silver, 
and  in  bronze,  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner. 

BRONZING,  CLEANING  WORK  FOR, 

This  is  either  by  filing,  turning,  rubbing 
with  sand-paper,  or  dipping  in  aquafortis. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  to  have  the  work  well  cleaned, 
and  free  from  grease,  especially ; and  the 
latter  of  these  methods  is  certainly  the  best, 
and  therefore  ought  always  to  be  used  when 
it  is  wished  to  succeed  particularly  well, 
although  any  of  the  above  methods  are  per- 
fectly sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 


BROWN  DYES. 

I,  For  Cotton. — First  imbue  the  cloth  with 
the  brown  oxyde  of  iron,  by  soaking  it  in 
iron  liquor  ; then  dye  it  by  boiling  for  two 
hours  in  a bath  of  quercitron  bark.  This 
will  give  a drab,  olive,  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  quercitron  used,  then  by  mixing  a 
little  sumach  with  the  bark,  and  boiling 
again,  any  shade  of  brown  may  be  obtained. 
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with  river  water,  when  it  gently  boils,  put 
in  i lb.  of  chipped  fustic,  2 oz.  of  madder, 
1 oz.  of  sumach,  and  J oz.  of  cam  wood  ; if 
not  required  to  be  so  red,  the  cam  wood  may 
be  omitted.  These  should  boil  at  least  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  that  the  ingredients 
may  be  well  incorporated.  The  copper  must 
then  be  cooled  down  by  pouring  in  cold 
vvater,  the  goods  may  then  be  put  in,  and 
simmered  gently  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  If  this  color  should  appear  to  want 
darkening  or  saddening,  it  may  be  done  by 
taking  out  the  goods  and  adding  a smad 
quantity  of  black  dye,  or  a small  piece  of 
green  copperas.  When  of  a proper  color, 
rinse  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  hang  up 
to  dry, 

or  fawn  color, 
though  in  fact  a compound,  is  usually  ranked 
among  he  simple  colors,  because  it  is  ap- 
plied to  cloth  by  a single  process.  Various 
substances  are  used  for  brown  dyes,  Walnut- 
peels,  or  the  green  covering  of  the  walnut, 
when  first  separated,  are  white  internally, 
out  soon  assume  a brown  or  even  a black 
color,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  readily 
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yield  their  coloring  matter  to  water.  They 
tire  usually  kept  in  large  casks,  covered  with 
water,  for  above  a year  before  they  are  used. 
To  dye  wool  brown  with  them,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  steep  the  cloth  in  a decoc- 
tion of  them  till  it  has  acquired  the  wished- 
for  color.  The  depth  of  the  shade  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  of  the  decoction. 
If  the  cloth  be  first  passed  through  a mordant 
of  alum,  the  color  is  brightened. 

The  root  of  the  walnut-tree  contains  the  same 
coloring  matter,  but  in  smaller  quantity.  The  bark 
of  the  birch  also,  and  many  other  trees,  may  be 
useu  for  the  same  purpose. 

IV.  For  Wood. — (a)  It  must  of  course 
be  white  wood  used  ; ,to  stain  it  brown,  first 
gently  warm  it,  and  then  brush  it  over  with 
aquafortis.  If  the  color  be  too  yellow,  soak 
it  afterwards  in  sumach  water,  or  walnut 
shell  liquor. — (4)  The  wood  may  first  be 
soaked  in  turpentine  water,  and  afterwards 
in  pearlash  water. 

(See  Staining  of  JVood,  p.  344.)  For  various  other 
Dyes,  see  Index. 

naOWN  ENAMEL. 

Take  of  red-lead  1 oz.,  calcined  iron  1 oz., 
rmtimony  2 oz.,  litharge  2 oz.,  zaffre  1 oz., 
sand  2 oz.  Calcine  or  melt  together  and 
pound,  mix  with  flux,  according  to  degree 
of  softness,  and  with  flint  glass,  according  to 
depth  of  shade.  Variation  of  the  ingredients 
produce  variation  of  tint. 

BROWN  PAINTS. 

I.  For  House  Painting. — (a)  Use  burnt 
umber  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
treacle  with  linseed  oil  and  a little  turpentine 
and  dryers.  The  color,  whether  dark  or 
light,  may  be  tempered  with  white-lead. — 
(4)  Raw  or  unburnt  umber  may  be  used  for 
common  works. — (c)  Spanish  brown  is  a 
brighter  or  rather  redder  color. — (d)  Brown 
colors  may  also  be  made  at  all  times  by  the 
admixture  of  black  and  red. 

II.  Artists'  Colors. — Vandyke  brown  is 
a fine  rich  warm  color,  used  for  depth  of 
shadow,  &c.  Umber  is  also  inconstant  use, 
but  is  apt  to  become  darker  by  time.  Cassel 
and  Cologne  earths,  asphaltum,  and  the 
brown  or  Prussian  blue  are  all  favorites  ; the 
latter  dries  very  rapidly,  but  the  bituminous 
brown,  asphaltum,  and  Cassel  earth,  Stc.,  are 
very  long  in  drying,  unless  mixed  with  var- 
nish or  drying  oil.  Burnt  Sienna  is  a beau- 
tiful amber-brown  transparent  color. 

III.  Water  Colors. — These  are  umber, 
burnt  Sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  and  sepia, 
which  is  a liquid  secreted  by  the  cuttle  fish, 
so  common  on  our  coasts.  Bistre  or  soot 
brown,  brown  pink,  &c.  As  a wash-color, 
to  tint  paper,  maps,  &c.  we  may  use  Spanish 
liquorice  water,  tobacoo  water,  or  coflee, 
strained  from  its  dregs  ; all  ttiese  produce  a 
very  equable  tint  over  a large  surface.  All 
these  ate  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  size. 

(Soo  Makogany.  i>.  233 ; Oak,  p.  230,  and  Index.) 


BROWN  OF  PRUSSIAN  BLUB. 

M.  Bouvier  has  published  a process  by 
means  of  which  Prussian  blue  may  be  con- 
verted into  brown,  or  black,  by  intense  heat. 
This  brown  has  all  the  transparency  of  asphal- 
tum, with  this  advantage,  that  it  dries  quickly, 
and  is  permanent. 

M.  Bouvier’s  process  [is,  to  place  upon  a 
clear  fire  a large  iron  spoon  ; when  it  is  red 
hot,  put  into  it  some  pieces  of  Prussian  blue 
about  the  size  of  a small  nut ; these  soon 
begin  to  crackle  and  throw  off  scales  in  pro- 
portion as  they  grow  hot ; remove  the  spoon, 
and  let  it  cool : some  of  it  will  he  found 
blackish,  and  the  rest  of  a yellowish  brown. 

II.  If  the  blue  is  calcined  in  a close  cru- 
cible, a black  is  formed  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  as  it  dries  well. 

M.  Bouvier  stales  that  this  pigment  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  genuine  Prussian  blue  in  common 
use.  He  states,  that  he  " never  succeeded  in  making 
it  with  that  sort  which  is  manufactured  in  England,” 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  to  make  the  operation 
certainly  succeed,  blue  must  be  employed  in  which 
there  is  mucli  aiumine.  That  of  English  manufac-' 
ture,  which  is  darker  than  the  French,  contains  but 
little  of  this  substance;  when  completely  calcined, 
the  English  blue  only  produces  a sort  of  orange  co- 
lour, which  is,  in  fact,  very  transparent  and  intense. 
Another  condition  requisite  to  the  success  of  the  ope 
ration  is,  that  the  heat  ought  to  be  at  once  carried 
to  the  exact  point  required.  This  is  easily  done  by 
using  proper  caution.  Instead  of  commencing  the 
process  by  heating  an  iron  spoon,  the  bits  of  color 
may  be  placed  on  a plate  of  iron,  and  the  plate  laid 
upon  a quick  fire ; they  sometimes  give  out  flame, 
and  always  grow  red  along  with  the  plate : when 
taken  off  the  fire,  tlwy  are  left  until  they  cease  to 
emit  smoke,  and  the  blue  color  has  disappeared. 

BROWN  PIN.K. 

This  color  is  made  by  precipitating,  with 
alum,  a decoction  of  French  berries  in  such  a 
way  as  that  the  alkali  shall  not  be  saturated. 
This  color  would  be  more  lasting  if,  instead 
of  the  berries,  yellow  wood,  quercitron  and 
holly  bark,  for  instance,  were  used  ; and 
still  better  would  be  the  husks  of  nuts,  which 
produce  a very  lasting  brown  color.  The 
husks  of  nuts,  contain  some  portion  of  starch: 
for  this  reason  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
employ  boiling  water  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  color.  A mixture  may  also  be 
made,  in  whatever  proportions  are  most 
agreeable,  of  wood,  madder,  and  busks  of 
nuts ; and  instead  of  using  alum  to  precipi- 
tate the  decoction,  the  acetate  or  sulphate 
of  copper  should  be  used,  which  is  the  best 
mordant  for  giving  stability  to  the  colors. 

BROWN  OINTMENT. 

Take  of  resin  ointment  2 oz.,  mix  with  it 
1 drachm  of  red  precipitate  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder. 

This  is  applied  to  various  sores  that  are  pot 
infiamed,  sore  legs,  eyes  slightly  affected  with 
ophlhulmla,  &c. 

BROWNING  FOR  COOKERY. 

I.  Melt  4 OZ.  of  sugar  in  a pan  over  a clear 
fire  with  water,  add  1 oz.  of  butter,  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  till  the  whole  has  turned 
quite  brown,  then  add  1 pint  of  water;  stir 
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it  well  u]),  put  it  in  a bottle  with  ^ oz.  of 
bruised  allspice  and  black  pepper,  6 shalots 
cut  small,  a little  mace  and  finely  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  5 pint  of  mushroom  ket- 
chup ; strain  through  muslin. 

II.  Sugar  coloring  1 pint,  of  mushroom 
ketchup  i pint ; season  with  spices. 

BROWNING  OK  GUN  BARRELS. 

By  this  process  the  surface  of  several  arti- 
cles of  iron  acquire  a shining  brown  color. 
This  preparation,  which  protects  the  iron 
from  rust,  and  also  improves  its  appearance, 
is  chiefly  employed  for  the  barrels  of  fowling- 
]>ieces  and  soldiers’  rifles,  to  conceal  the 
fire-arms  from  the  game  and  the  enemy. 
The  finest  kind  of  browning  is  the  Damascus, 
in  which  dark  and  bright  lines  run  through 
the  brown  ground. 

This  operation  consists  in  producing  a very 
thin  uniform  film  of  oxide  or  rust  upon  the 
iron,  and  giving  a gloss  to  its  surface  by  rub- 
bing wax  over  it,  or  coating  it  with  a shell- 
lac  varnish. 

I.  Several  means  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce this  rust  speedily  and  well.  The  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  the  barrels  in  a 
space  filled  with  the  vapour  of  muriatic  acid. 

II.  Moistening  their  surface  with  dilute 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

III.  But  the  most  common  material  used 
for  browning  is  the  butter  or  chloride  of 
antimony,  which,  on  account  of  its  being 
subservient  to  this  purpose,  has  been  called 
bronzing  salt.  It  is  mixed  uniformly  with 
olive  oil,  and  rubbed  upon  the  iron  slightly 
heated  ; which  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
air  till  the  wished-for  degree  of  browning  is 
produced.  A little  aquafortis  is  rubbed  on 
after  the  antimony,  to  quicken  its  operation. 
The  brown  barrel  must  be  then  carefully 
cleaned,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and 
finally  polished,  either  by  the  steel  burnisher, 
or  rubbed  with  white  wax,  or  varnished  with 
a solution  of  2 oz.  of  shell-lac,  and  3 drams  of 
dragon’s-blood,  in  2 quarts  of  spirit  of  wine. 

IV.  The  following  process  may  also  be 
recommended.  Make  a solution  with  ^ oz. 
of  aquafortis,  J oz.  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
1 oz  of  spirit  of  wine,  2 oz.  of  sulphur  of 
copper,  and  1 oz,  of  tincture  of  iron,  in  so 
much  water  as  will  fill  altogether  a quart 
measure.  The  gun  barrel  to  be  browned 
must  first  of  all  be  filed  and  polished  bright, 
and  then  rubbed  with  unslaked  lime  and 
water  to  clear  away  all  grease.  Its  two  ends 
must  now  be  stopped  with  wooden  rods, 
which  may  serve  as  handles,  and  the  touch- 
hole  must  be  filled  with  wax.  The  barrel  is 
then  to  be  rubbed  with  that  solution,  applied 
to  a linen  rag  or  a sponge,  till  the  whole 
surface  be  equally  moistened;  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then 
scrubticd  witli  a stiff  brush.  The  appli. 


cation  of  the  liquid  and  the  brushing  may  be 
repeated  twice  or  oftener,  till  the  iron  acquires 
a fine  brown  color.  After  the  last  brushing, 
the  barrel  must  be  washed  with  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  containing  a little  potash  ; then 
washed  with  clean  water,  dried,  rubbed  with 
polishing  hard  wood,  and  coated  with  shell  iac 
varnish,  for  which  purpose  the  barrel  must  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  It  is 
finally  polished  with  a piece  of  hard  wood. 

V,  Storch  recommends  to  make  a brown- 
ing solution  with  1 part  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 1 third  of  a part  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
4 parts  of  distilled  water. 

BRUCINE  PILLS. 

Brucine  10  grains,  conserve  of  roses  ^ 
drachm.  Make  into  24,pills  and  silver  them. 

BRUISES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
treatment  of  a bruise  is  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion coming  on,  for  this  purpose  cold  lotions 
are  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
may  be  Goulard  water,  vinegar  and  water, 
or  simply  cold  water.  B'or  a slight  bruise, 
no  other  treatment  is  necessary ; for  one  of 
greater  severity,  and  which  we  find  from  its 
redness  and  increasing  pain  when  touched  is 
becoming  inflamed,  ws  must  have  recourse 
frequently  to  leeches,  advising  at  the  same 
time  low  diet,  and  giving  opening  and  cooling 
medicines,  such  as  Epsom  salts.  If  matter 
is  formed,  we  must  discontinue  the  cold 
lotions  and  apply  poultices,  as  we  should  to 
any  other  abscess.  Never  apply  leeches, 
unless  inflammation  is  present.  If  the  skin 
is  much  discolored,  or  as  we  call  it,  black 
and  blue,  it  arises  from  the  small  blood- 
vessels beneath  the  skin  having  been  injured, 
and  the  blood  having  escaped.  Before  the 
skin  can  recover  its  proper  color,  this  must 
be  absorbed  again.  This  may  be  much  as- 
sisted by  pumping  cold  water  on  the  part, 
by  tying  a tight  bandage  round  it,  and  by 
washing  it  with  camphor  liniment,  opodeldoc, 
or  the  following  lotion: — Sal  ammoniac  i oz,, 
vinegar  and  spirits,  each  12  oz. 

BRUISES  OF  HORSES. 

The  following  lotions  may  be  applied  : — 

I.  Soap  liniment  5 oz.,  liquid  ammonia 

1 oz.,  mix. 

II.  Soap  liniment  3 oz.,  oil  of  turpentine 

2 oz.,  camphor  1 oz. 

III.  Distilled  vinegar  8 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
G oz.,  sal  ammoniac  1 oz, 

IV.  Sugar  of  lead  J oz.,  vinegar  and  water, 
ot  each  8 oz. 

BRUNSWICK  BLACK. 

I.  Best.  In  an  iron  pot,  over  a slow  fire, 
boil  45  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum,  for  at  least 
six  hours  ; and  during  the  same  time  boil  in 
another  iron  pot  o gallons  of  oil  which  has 
been  previously  boiled.  During  the  boiling 
of  the  6 gallons,  introduce  G lbs.  of  litharge 
gradually,  and  boil  until  it  feels  stringy 
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between  tlie  fingers ; then  ladle  or  pour  it 
into  the  pot  containing  the  boiling  aspholum. 
Let  the  mixture  boil  until,  upon  trial,  it  will 
roll  into  hard  pills  ; then  let  it  cool,  and  mix 
it  with  25  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it 
is  of  a proper  consistence. 

II.  Cheap. — Put  28  lbs.  of  common  black 
pitch  and  28  lbs.  of  common  asphaltum  made 
from  gas  tar  into  an  iron  pot ; boil  both  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  which  will  evaporate  the 
gas  and  moisture  ; let  it  stand  all  night,  and 
early  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  put 
in  8 gallons  of  boiled  oil ; then  introduce, 
gradually,  10  lbs.  of  red  lead,  and  10  lbs.  of 
litharge,  and  boil  for  three  hours,  or  until  it 
will  roll  very  hard.  When  ready  for  mixing, 
introduce  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  more, 
until  of  a proper  consistence. 

This  is  intended  for  engineers,  founders,  iron- 
mongers, he  i it  will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  or  less,  if 
properly  boiled. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN. 

In  a tub  or  pan,  melt  any  quantity  of 
chromate  of  iron  in  hot  water,  in  another 
Vessel  dissolve  sugar  of  lead,  then  add  the  two 
together,  and  mix  and  agitate  them  well,  and 
then  suffer  the  mixture  to  rest,  and  the  water 
to  be  drained  off  the  precipitate.  This  gives  a 
yellow  pigment,  in  fact  a chromate  of  lead.  To 
this  yellow  sediment  add  damp  blue  and  white 
lead,  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained. 

BUCCANED  MEAT. 

This  is  a mode  of  preserving  meat  among 
most  savage  nations.  The  meat  is  salted 
with  some  people,  and  not  with  others.  It 
is  cut  into  long  slips  like  steaks  or  slices. 
It  is  then  laid  upon  a hurdle  or  gridiron, 
made  of  sticks,  called  a buccan,  and  placed 
at  some  height  above  the  ground,  a lire  of 
wood  is  then  made  below,  and  a thick  smoke 
produced ; the  meat  is  thus  partly  roasted, 
partly  dried,  and  partly  smoked. 

The  Caribees,  North  American  Indians,  Laplanders, 
and  many  other  savage  nations,  cure  and  cook  their 
meat  and  fish  in  this  way,  particularly  to  lay  up  for 
a winter’s  store,  and  for  hunting  expeditions.  Buffalo 
flesh  is  thus  cured  in  immense  quantities,  being 
brought  home  by  the  hunters  in  this  dried  state.  It 
is  said  that  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies,  in  1630. 
obtained  their  popular  name  of  '*  Buccaneers”  from 
this  practice. 

buckthorn, syrup  of. 

I.  Juice  of  buckthoru  berries,  fully  ripe, 
4 lbs.  Steep  ginger,  and  allspice,  of  each 
I oz.,  in  1 pint  of  it,  then  strain,  boil  the 
rest  to  lb.,  mix  the  two  liquors,  and  add 
3ilb.  of  sugar. 

II.  Juice,  clarified  by  settling,  2 lbs., 
white  sugar  3 lbs. 

III.  Juice  1 gallon,  brown  sugar  12  lbs. 

IV.  Juice  3 gallons,  brown  sugar  28  lbs. 

allspice  6 oz.,  ginger  4 oz. 

A cathartic,  more  used  as  a cattle  medicine  than 
for  human  purposes.  It  is  apt  to  gripe. 

BUG  POISONS. 

I.  Tar-water  washed  into  the  parts  of  the 
bedstead,  &c.  infected. 


II.  Apply  Sir  W.  Burnett's  disinfecting 
fluid  to  all  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the  bed- 
steads by  means  of  a feather. 

III.  A solution  of  potash,  to  which  a little 
lime  has  been  added.  This  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  fingers. 

IV.  A mixture  of  Scotch  snuff  and  soft  soap. 

V.  Sweet  oil  in  which  tobacco  has  been 
soaked. 

VI.  Spirits  of  wine  i a pint,  spirits  of 

turpentine  i a pint,  sal  ammoniac  1 oz.,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  1 oz.,  camphor  1 oz.  Laid 
on  with  a brush.  , 

VII.  Paint  the  joints  of  a bedstead  with 
turpentine,  white-lead,  and  linseed  oil. 

VIII.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriatic 
acid,  of  each  1 oz.,  water  4 oz.  Dissolve, 
then  boil  1 oz.  of  tobacco  in  4 a pint  of 
water,  which  add  to  it,  and  also  the  same 
quantity  of  turpentine. 

IX.  Blue  stone  and  white  vitriol  dissolved 
in  water,  have  both  been  recommended. 

X.  Reduce  1 oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  1 oz.  of  white  arsenic  to  a fine  powder. 
Mix  with  it  1 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder. 

2 oz.  each  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  and  8 oz.  of  olive  oil.  Put  all  these 
into  a pipkin  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  the  wax  is  melted,  stir  the  whole 
till  cold  in  a mortar. — Brande, 

All  these  preparations,  except  the  first  and  second, 
are  poisonous,  to  human  creatures  as  well  as  bugs, 
and  some  of  them  eminently  so.  The  prevention  of 
these  animals  is  of  more  importance  than  some 
may  suppose  it  to  be.  In  some  severe  diseases,  the 
disturbance  they  give  the  patient  may  greatly  impede 
recovery.  Although  these  peals  generally  imply  want 
of  cleanliness,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
plaster  of  the  walls  is  so  bad,  and  the  paper  so  loose 
I that  they  cannot  be  got  at ; in  these  cases  the  paper 
ought  to  be  completely  stripped  off,  the  walls  well 
washed  with  the  solution  receipt  2,  then  well  stopped 
with  fine  mortar,  and  afterwards  painted, 

bull’s  eyes. 

These  are  made  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
of  barley  sugar,  sometimes  colored  red  with 
cochineal,  and  at  others  yellow  with  saffron. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  barley  sugar  is  cut 
up  into  sticks,  and  bull’s  eyes  are  these  sticks 
cut  up  crossways  into  small  square  pieces. 

(See  Barley  Sugar,  p.  36.) 

BUNIONS. 

A bunion  is  a swelling  of  one  of  the  joints 
of  a toe,  or  occasionally  on  the  instep,  it 
arises  from  pressure,  particularly  by  wearing 
high  heels  to  shoes  and  boots.  The  cure 
wUl  partly  suggest  iteelf,  namely,  to  prevent 
pressure  by  larger  shoes  and  to  have  them  of 
buckskin  or  other  soft  leather,  or  of  cloth. 
If  not  inflamed,  the  best  remedy  is  to  put 
upon  it  first  a piece  of  diachylon  plaister,  and 
upon  that  a second  piece  of  thick  leather, 
this  last  having  a hole  the  size  of  the  bunion 
cut  in  it.  If  inflamed  it  must  be  poulticed  ; 
if  this  does  not  succeed  and  matter  should 
form,  it  must  be  treated  as  a boil,  and  tii« 
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matter  let  out  with  a needle  or  lancet.  The 
following  ointment  for  an  inflamed  bunion  is 
strongly  recommended.  Iodine  12  grains, 
lard  or  spermaceti  ointment  ^ oz  ; a portion 
about  the  size  of  a horse  bean  is  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  bunion  gently  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

BUNS. 

All  small  pastry  containing  yeast  goes  by 
this  name,  though  all  buns  do  not  contain 
yeast.  Common  buns  are  made  thus  : — Take 
3 lbs.  of  flour,  put  it  in  a pan,  form  a hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  heap  of  flour  and  pour 
into  the  hole  nearly  half  a tea-cupfull  ofgood 
but  not  bitter  yeast,  along  with  ^ pint  of 
luke-warm  milk ; mix  well  together  the 
yeast,  milk,  and  a little  of  the  flour ; now 
leave  it  to  rise  or  ferment  for  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place.  When  well  risen  melt  J lb.  of 
butter,  add  to  it  J pint  more  milk  and  a 
little  sugar.  Pour  it  in  the  pan  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together  with  the  fermented  part, 
and  also  the  rest  of  the  flour,  adding,  if 
necessary,  more  milk  to  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a thin  dough,  rather  thinner  than 
that  for  bread.  Set  it  again  aside  and  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  form  it  into  round 
balls,  put  these  on  buttered  iron  plates,  and 
then  into  a warm  place  to  rise,  or  prove  as  it 
is  called.  When  well  risen  bake  them  in  a 
hot  oven  ; when  baked  and  while  yet  hot, 
rub  over  the  tops  of  them  a little  egg  and 
water  to  give  them  a gloss,  you  may  add  at 
the  second  mixing  any  currants , carraway 
seeds,  or  spices,  as  you  may  desire,  to  flavor. 
(See  Bath  Bun.p.  37. — Chelsea,  p.  80. — Cross,  p.  103. 
—Regency,  p.  291. — Hcolch,  p.  305,  %c.) 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  PLAISTER, 

Simple. — Spread  by  means  of  a hot  iron. 
Burgundy  pitch  on  a piece  of  leather.  Some 
persons  add  a little  mustard  powder,  and 
others  a little  lard. 

Compound. — Take  of  Burgundy  pitch  21bs. 
labdanum  1 lb.,  yellow  resin  and  yellow  wax 
each  4 oz.,  expressed  oil  of  mace  1 oz.  To 
the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together, 
add  first  the  labdanum  and  then  the  oil  of 
mace. 

1 0 those  afflicted  with  a continued  cough  in  the 
winter  season,  a plaister  prepared  from  either  of  the 
above,  placed  upon  the  chest,  will  afford  great  relief. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

I.  Immediately  after  the  accident,  if  the 
skin  be  not  broken  or  only  slightly  so,  soak 
the  part  or  keep  it  bathed  with  cold  water. 

ri.  Scrape  some  potatoe  and  apply  it  to 
the  part,  renewing  it  with  more  when  it 
becomes  warm. 

This  acts  in  the-  same  way  as  water  alone  bv 
living  cold  to  the  part.  ’ ' 

III.  Rub  it  over  with  a piece  of  yellow 
fcap,  or  wash  with  a few  drops  of  creosote. 

IV.  Make  a wash  of  soft  soap,  basilicon 
ointment,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  water. 


V.  Place  over  it  a poultice  made  of  bread 
and  cold  water,  upon  which  a little  creosote 
has  been  poured. 

VI.  Apply  in  the  first  place,  if  the  skin  be 
broken,  vinegar ; and  when  the  pain  begins 
to  subside,  a bread  and  water  poultice ; if 
there  should  be  a watery  discharge,  as  from  a 
blister,  apply  dry  chalk. 

VII.  Make  a wash  of  linseed  or  olive  oil 
and  lime  water  equal  parts. 

This  is  called  Carron  oil„from  its  being  used  in  the 
iron  foumlery  of  that  name,  where  accidents  from 
burns  frequently  occur.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting,if  applied  in  time, the  inflammation  subsequent 
to  burns,  or  of  removing  it  after  it  has  come  on. 

VIII.  Use  as  a lotion  lime  water  and  com- 
mon spirits  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  of 
the  former  to  2 of  the  latter.  This  should 
be  applied  cold  and  the  parts  kept  constantly 
covered  with  fine  linen  cloth  wet  with  it. 

IX.  Mix  i pint  of  gin  or  brandy  with  a 
wine  glassfull  of  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

X.  Apply  a paste  of  oatmeal  and  water  to 
the  part  immediately  after  the  accident. 

If  the  burn  or  scald  be  very  extensive  the  follow- 
ing remedies  are  both  excellent. — In  several  bad 
cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  the  topical  application 
of  well-carded  cotton  wool  has  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a cure  in  a few  days.  For  this  discovery  we  are 
indebted  to  chance.  The  child  of  a negro  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  falling  into  boiling 
water,  was  most  dreadfully  scalded.  The  mother, 
being  ignorant  of  any  mode  of  treatment,  imme- 
diately laid  the  child  on  the  cotton  wool  she  had 
been  carding,  and  covered  it  over  with  it.  The  cot- 
ton wool  adhered  closely  to  the  injured  parts,  and 
being  caked  by  the  discharge,  completely  defended 
the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  course  of  a few  days  the  whole  peeled  off  with 
the  injured  skin,  leaving  a healthy  surface  covered 
with  a cuticle.  The  same  treatment  has  been 
adopted  in  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  in  several  bad 
cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  with  similar  happy  results. 
When  the  discharge  exudes  through  the  first  layer, 
more  cotton  must  be  added  to  absorb  it.  In  order 
that  it  may  adhere  to  the  injured  part,  the  surfaie 
should  be  moistened  with  oil. 

Mr.  Wakley,  the  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  says, 
“ The  best  application  for  burns  is  .pure  flour. 
I wrote  a book  many  years  ago  descriptive  of  its 
efficacy.  As  soon  as  the  incrustation  caused  by  the 
flour  falls  off,  the  wounds  also  disappear.  In  fact, 
it  acts  like  a charm.” 

In  all  cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  if  fever  should  ensue,  gentle  laxative 
medicines  ought  to  be  administered.  The  best  are 
castor  oil  and  Epsom  salts.  If  the  injury  ari-sing 
from  the  scald  or  burn  be  very  severe,  suppuration 
should  be  promoted  by  fomentations  and  emollient 
cataplasms.  The  deformity  or  constriction  of  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  which  arises  from  burns  and  scalds 
is  to  he  obviated  as  much  as  possible  by  bandage 
and  position.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
position  where  joints  are  concerned,  and  in  burns  of 
the  neck.  In  all,  the  limbs  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  natural  situation  of  rest ; but  the 
head,  in  particular,  should  be  kept  in  a proper 
position.  The  diet  should  be  of  a mild  character. 

BURNT  SUGAR,  SOLUTION  OF 

Burn  white  sugar  till  the  vapors  are  copi- 
ously disengaged  and  the  dark  brown  matter 
sticks  to  the  vessel,  add  warm  water  to  form 
a solution,  to  every  ounce  measure  of  which 
add  a sixteenth  part  of  spirits  of  wine  to  keep 
it ; when  to  be  used  dilute  it  with  more  watei 
I that  the  shade  of  color  may  be  perceived. 

[new  and  improved  edition.]  0 
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BURTON  ALE,  TO  MAKE  A HOGSHEAD  OF. 

Take  1 quarter  of  pale  malt  and  8i  lbs.  of 
pale  Kentish  hops ; mash  three  times  with  a 
barrel  of  water  each  time.  Let  the  first  mash 
be  worked  at  170°,  the  second  at  176°,  the 
third  at  150°.  Boil  the  first  wort  by  itself, 
and  when  boiling  add  to  it  3 lbs.  of  new 
honey,  IJ  of  coriander  seeds,  and  1 oz.  of 
salt.  Mix  tbe  worts  when  boiled,  cool  them 
to  61°  and  set  to  work  with  1 J pint  of  yeast.' 
As  soon  as  the  gyle  gets  a yeasty  head,  skim 
it  half  off ; rouse  up  the  rest  with  another 
pint  and  a half  of  yeast,  f oz.  of  bay  salt, 
and  i lb.  of  malt  or  bean  flour  ; draw  it  off 
clear  into  casks. 

BUTTER,  TO  CLARIFY. 

Put  any  quantity  of  butter  in  the  inner 
vessel  of  a glue  pot,  or  in  a saucepan  put 
inside  of  another  saucepan,  something  being 
put  in  first  to  keep  it  from  touching  the 
bottom.  The  butter  being  in  the  inner  vessel, 
water  must  be  put  in  the  outer  one,  place 
this  on  the  fire  until  the  water  simmers  but 
not  boils.  The  butter  will  be  melted  and  is 
to  be  put  aside  till  quite  cold,  then  dip  the 
vessel  which  holds  it  suddenly  into  hot  water, 
and  keeping  it  there  only  a second  or  two,  it 
will  melt  the  surface  so  that  the  butter  may 
be  turned  out  in  a lump  ; cut  off  the  clear 
part,  and  salt  and  pack  it  in  the  usual  way. 

This  clarified  butter  will  be  very  hard  and  keep 
well.  In  the  same  manner  may  be  detected  several 
fraudulent  mixtures  with  butter,  such  as  flour,  and 
also  show  by  its  hardness  if  lard  be  mixed  with  it, 
lard  being  always  soft  and  cooling  with  ridges  on  the 
surface 

BUTTER,  TO  IMPROVE. 

Butter  that  has  not  been  properly  churned, 
or  that  has  not  been  carefully  separated  from 
the  butter>milk,  or  has  been  improperly 
packed  and  is  turning  rancid,  should  be 
immediately  washed  and  kneaded  in  spring 
water,  changing  the  water  two  or  three 
times,  then  re-salted  with  salt  pounded  very 
fine.  Butter  that  has  an  unpleasant  flavor 
is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
2^  drachms  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  3 lbs. 
of  butter. 

BUTTER,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  The  common  method  of  pressing  butter 
is,  after  washing  it  well  with  pure  cold  water 
to  get  out  from  it  adl  cheesy  particles,  to  rub 
into  it  common  salt  from  i oz.  to  2 oz.  to 
the  pound,  according  to  the  time  it  is  required 
to  be  kept. 

II.  Mix  2 parts  of  salt,  1 of  loaf  sugar, 
and  1 of  saltpetre,  beat  them  altogether  to 
a fine  powder,  and  use  1 oz.  of  this  mixture 
to  every  pound  of  butter. 

This  butter  does  not  taste  well  for  a fortnight  after 
it  is  suited,  but  after  that  time  bos  a rich  marrowy 
taste  that  the  some  butter  otherwise  cured  does  not 
possess,  and  tastes  so  little  salt  that  one  would  ima- 
gine it  would  not  keep.  Yet  it  is  said  to  he  perfectly 
good  aftertwo  years  making,  and  even  after  a voyage 
to  the  Kasl  Indies,  provided  that  the  heal  has  never 
melted  it  during  the  voyage. 


BUTTER  PRESERVED  WITH  HONEY. 

Mix  together  honey  and  butter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 oz.  of  honey  to  a lb.  of  butter, 
the  butter  being  a little  softened  by  warmth, 

This  butter  has  an  agreeable  taste,  will  keep  for 
years,  and  may  be  useful  on  long  voyages. 

BUTTER,  TO  PACK. 

By  the  following  process,  butter  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for  years  in  any 
climate.  The  butter  is  to  be  well  churned, 
and  worked  and  packed  hard  and  tight  in  kegs 
of  seasoned  white  oak.  The  head  is  then  put 
in,  leaving  a small  hole  into  which  brine  is 
poured  to  fill  the  vacant  space ; and  of  so 
much  importance  is  it  deemed,  to  prevent 
any  bad  taste,  that  the  plugs  for  the  hole 
must  not  be  made  of  cedar  or  pine,  but  of 
cypress  or  bass  wood,  as  otherwise  it  would 
be  injured.  After  which,  these  kegs  are 
placed  in  hogsheads  well  filled  with  brine  of 
such  a strength  that  it  will  bear  an  egg.  They 
are  then  headed  up  tight  and  close. 

BUTTER  BISCUITS. 

Two  lbs.  of  flour,  } lb  of  butter,  3 table- 
spoonsfull  of  yeast,  and  water  or  milk  to 
make  a stiff  dough.  First  rub  the  butter  in 
with  the  flour,  then  mix  the  water  and  yeast 
together,  so  that  the  water  shall  taste  slightly 
bitter  ; mix  with  the  flour,  knead  the  whole 
together  and  set  aside  for  half  an  hour  to 
prove  or  rise.  When  risen,  roll  into  a thin 
sheet  and  cut  into  round  shapes  with  the 
docker,  pricking  them  at  the  same  time. 
Bake  in  a hot  oven.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
bitter  yeast. 

BUTTERFLIES,  TO  TAKE  IMPRESSION  OF. 

Chip  the  wings  off  the  butterfly,  lay  them 
on  clean  paper,in  the  form  of  a butterfly  when 
flying.  Spread  some  chick  clean  gum  water 
on  another  piece  of  paper,  press  it  on  the 
wings  and  it  will  take  them  up  ; lay  a piece 
of  white  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  gently  with 
the  finger,  or  the  smooth  handle  of  a knife. 
The  bodies  are  to  be  drawn  in  the  space  left 
between  the  wings. 

BUTTER  OF  ANTIMONY, 

I.  Grind  together  equal  parts  of  common 
antimony  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Distil  in 
a wide-necked  retort,  and  let  the  buttery 
matter  that  comes  over  run  in  a moist  place 
to  a liquid  oil. 

II.  Common  antimony  1 lb.,  common 
salt  4 lbs.,  oil  of  vitriol  3 lbs.,  water  2 lbs. 
Distil. 

BUXTON  WATER. 

Imitated  by  dissolving  in  a bottle  of  fil- 
tered water,  15  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
i dram  of  tartrate  of  soda,  with  80  drops  of 
wine  of  iron : before  corking  add  8 drops 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Iluxinn  water  has  been  found  serviceable  in  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  digestive  organs  consequent 
on  high  indulgence  and  intemperance  ; in  calculous 
complaints,  and  in  gout. 
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COCOA  OR  CACAO. 

The  nuts  of  the  cacao,  bruised  and  roasted ; 
it  is  much  richer  than  coffee.  Common  cocoa 
is  made  from  the  husks  of  the  nut  or  bean. 

■Weak  cocoa  has  been  much  recommended  lately 
by  medical  men  in  those  numerous  cases  of  indiges- 
tion and  nervous  complaints,  where  tea  and  coffee 
does  not  agree.  In  these  cases  let  it  be  boiled  in 
water,  then  suffered  to  get  cold ; the  oil  which  is  on 
the  surface  can  then  be  readily  removed ; when 
wanted,  warm  up  for  use.  (See  Chocolate,  p.  85.) 


CAJEP0T,  LINIMENT  OF. 

I.  Soap  and  compound  camphor  liniment, 
of  each  1^  fluid  oz.,  oil  of  cajeput  1 fluid  oz. 

II.  Camphor  1 drachm,  oil  of  cajeput  2 
drachms,  sulphuric  ether  1 oz.  Mix  and 
keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle  in  the  cold,  as 
it  is  very  volatile. 

CAJEPUT,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  Moluccas  by 
distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca 
leucodendron,  Cajeput  is  a native  word, 
signifying  merely  a white  tree.  This  oil  is 
green  ; it  has  a burning  taste,  a strong  smell 
of  camphor,  turpentine,  and  savine.  It  is 
very  fluid,  and  at  48°  has  a specific  gravity 
of  0.948.  The  color  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  copper  vessels  in  which  it  is  im- 
ported,  so  that  it  is  removed  by  distillation 
with  water,  which  also  separates  the  oil  into 
two  sorts  ; the  first  which  comes  over  having 
a density  of  0-897,  the  last  of  0.920.  This 
has  a green  color. 

CAJEPUT  OPODELDOC. 

Take  of  almond  soap  2 oz.,  alcohol  1 pint, 
camphor  1 oz.,  cajeput  oil  2 oz.  First  dis- 
solve the  soap  and  camphor  in  the  alcohol  in 
a retort,  by  means  of  a sand  heat,  and  when 
the  solution  is  about  to  congeal,  or  becomes 
nearly  cold,  add  the  oil  of  cajeput,  shake  them 

well  together,andputitinto  bottles  to  congeal. 

in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, paralytic  numbness,  chilblains,  &o. 

CAKE. 

So  extensive  is  the  collection  of  articles  of 
pastry  known  by  the  name  of  cake,  that  we 
must  refer  to  their  various  names  as  under. 

A common  cake,  being  of  very  ordinary 
domestic  manufacture,  need  not  be  described. 

(See  Banbury,  p M.~Bath,  p.  87.— Cheese  n 80 

p.  ^l^—Marlborlugh, 

nn/i  P*  330, — Plurti  aud  Seed  p 294  
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_ Calamine,  prepared. 

Calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  is  a native 
mineral,  which  however  requires  purifying. 

8iftinJ%r‘^°''f  grinding  it,  then 

sifting  it  into  water,  and  after  the  greater 

part  of  the  sediment  has  fallen,  pouring  the 
still  turbid  water  off,  and  letting^  ye"  finer 
deposition  take  place.  This  is  the  prepared 
calamine.  In  medicine  it  is  astringent  and 

oiiitmenr'^  ““‘amine 

woundt^’  “ dusting  powder  for 

wounds,  excoriations,  &c. 


I CALAMINE  CERATE,  OR  OINTMENT. 

' I.  Simple. — Prepared  calamine  7^  oz., 
wax  7i  oz.,  olive  oil  1 pint.  Mix  the  oil 
with  the  melted  wax,  then  remove  them  from 
the  fire,  aud  when  they  first  begin  to  thicken, 
add  the  calamine,  and  stir  constantly  until 
they  cool. — Lon.  Phar.  new  edit.  1851. 

I II.  Prepared  calamine  and  cerate,  of  each 
i a lb.,  olive  oil  16  oz.  First  melt  the  wax, 
j then  add  the  oil,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
i partly  congealed,  add  the  calamine, 
i III.  Mix  together  equal  weights  of  lard, 
calamine,  and  suet. 

i IV.  Prepared  calamine  1 lb.,  ointment  of 
yellow  wax  5 lbs.  Mix  them  together. 

I V.  Compound. — Simple  calamine  cerate, 
made  according  to  the  second  receipt  1 lb., 
nitric  oxyde  'of  mercury  1 oz.  Pound  the 
mercury,  and  add  it  by  degrees  to  the  cerate. 

callot’s  soft  engravers’  varnish. 

Take  of  virgin-wax  4 oz.,  of  amber  (or  of 
the  best  asphaltum  calcined)  and  of  mastic^ 
each  2 oz, ; of  resin,  common  pitch,  or  shoe- 
maker’s wax,  each  1 oz.,  and  of  varnish  or 
turpentine  | oz.  Having  prepared  all  these 
ingredients,  take  a new  earthen  pot  and  put 
it  over  the  fire  with  the  virgin- wax  in  it  : 
and  when  that  is  melted,  add  gradually  to  it 
the  pitch  ; and  afterwards  the  powders,  stir- 
ring the  mixture  each  time  in  proportion  W 
the  addition  made  to  it.  When  the  whole  u 
sufficiently  melted  and  mixed  together,  take 
the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  having  poured  the 
mass  in  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  clean  water, 
form  it  into  balls  by  working  it  with  the 
hands  ; keep  them  in  a box,  free  from  dust. 

The  two  ounces  of  mastic  are  to  be  used  only  in 
summer,  because  it  hardens  the  varnish,  and  pre- 
serves it  from  being  cracked  by  the  engravers' 
leaning  over  the  plate  during  the  graving  ; but  in 
that  for  winter  use,  only  one  ounce  should  be  put. 

CALOMEL,  TO  TEST  IF  PURE. 

The  specific  gravity  of  calomel  is  a very 
good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  chalk  and 
other  white  powders,  as  it  is  much  heavier 
than  either  of  them  ; but  the  most  unequi- 
vocal test  is,  by  rubbing  some  of  the  powder 
in  a mortar  with  some  pure  ammonia,  or  by 
shaking  it  in  a phial  with  some  lime  water. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  if  the  calomel  is  in 
a pure  state,  the  combination  will  become 
intensely  black. 

CALOMEL  PILLS. 

I.  Calomel  mixed  with  a little  gum  water 
and  flour,  or  with  gum  water  only  into  a 
mass.  Each  pill  should  contain  2 or  3 grains 
of  calomel.  One  of  the  larger  and  one  or 
tvTO  of  the  smaller  pills  is  a dose. 

once'ts  calomel  to  be  administered  at 

bettpr  la  : children  generally  bear  It 

is  very  violem  7“**  constitutions  its  actloij 
So  on  i7p  n I'  I!'*  ! ''®"y  quantity  suffices, 

merelv  ®°"’®  disorders  require  nof 

chole/a  ffir  7v-  “ 'arge  quantity,  in  the 

more  th’in  inn**'*"’*’ ®’  "'®  '®''®  “®®“  administered 
more  th.in  100  grams  m two  or  three  hours. 
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II-  Calomel,  oxy-sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  treacle,  of  each  2 drachms,  powdered 
guaiacum  ^ drachm.  This  mixture  in  the 
quantity  of  from  5 to  10  grains  is  a good 
alterative  pill  in  skin  diseases  and  liver 
affections. 

CALOMEL,  FLOWERS  OF. 

Distil  calomel  in  a low  retort,  having  a 
very  short  and  wide  neck,  so  disposed  in  the 
furnace  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  too 
hot  for  the  calomel  to  settle  there,  it  may  be 
driven  over  into  a large  receiver  half  filled 
■with  hot  water,  and  kept  so  as  to  steam.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  state  of  a fine  white 
powder.  Dose  from  1 to  4 grains. 

CALOMEL  OINTMENT. 

Simple. — One  drachm  of  calomel  with 
1 oz.  of  lard.  Dr.  Pereira  says,  “ Were 
1 required  to  name  a local  agent  pre-emi- 
nently useful  in  skin  diseases  generally, 
I should  fix  on  this.  It  is  well  deserving  a 
place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.” 

II.  Compound. — Mix  together  2 oz.  of 
calamine  cerate  with  1 oz.  of  simple  calomel 
cerate. 

CAI.OTVPE  PAPER. 

Take  a slieet  of  the  best  writing  paper, 
having  a smooth  surface  and  a close  and  even 
texture.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver  in  6 oz.  of  distilled  water. 
Wash  the  paper  with  this  solution  with  a soft 
brush  on  one  side,  and  put  a mark  on  that 
side  whereby  to  know  it  again.  Dry  the 
paper  cautiously  at  a distant  fire,  or  else  let 
it  dry  spontaneously  in  a dark  room.  When 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  containing  500  grains  of 
that  salt  dissolved  in  1 pint  of  water,  and  let 
it  stay  two  or  three  minutes  in  this  solution. 
Then  dip  it  into  a vessel  of  water,  dry  it 
lightly  with  blotting-paper,  and  finish  drying 
it  at  a fire  or  by  the  air.  The  paper,  so  far 
prepared,  is  called  iodized  paper,  because  it 
has  a uniform  pale  yellow  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  calotype  paper,  and  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time.  The  remaining  part  is 
best  deferred  until  shortly  before  the  paper 
is  wanted  for  use.  When  that  time  has 
arrived,  take  a sheet  of  the  iodized  paper, 
and  wash  it  with  a liquid  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Dissolve  100  grains  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  2 oz.  of  dis- 
tilled water  ; add  to  this  solution  half  of  its 
volume  of  strong  acetic  acid  ; let  this  mix- 
ture be  called  A.  Make  a saturated  solution 
of  crystallized  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled 
water  ; the  quantity  dissolved  is  very  small ; 
call  this  solution  B.  When  a sheet  of  paper 
is  wanted  for  use,  mix  together  the  liquids 
A and  B in  equal  volumes,  but  only  mix  a 
small  quantity  at  a time.  Wash  a sheet  of 
the  iodized  paper  over  with  this  mixture,  laid 
oil  with  a soft  brush,  lot  it  rest  half  a luiiiutc, 


then  dip  it  in  water  and  dry  it  ready  for  use. 
This  must  not  be  done  by  day-light. 

CALCMBO  BITTERS. 

I.  Calumboroot  2J  oz.,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

II.  Calumboroot,  fresh  orange  and  lemon 
peel  of  each  1 oz. ; spirits  of  wine  1 quart ; 
digest  for  a week,  then  express  the  tincture, 
add  lump  sugar  4 oz.  and  a little  coloring 

CALVES,  TO  REAR,  'WITHOUT  THE  COW 

Put  some  water  on  the  fire, nearly  as  much 
as  the  calf  can  drink  ; when  it  boils  throw 
into  it  2 handsful  of  oatmeal,  and  suffer  the 
whole  to  boil  for  a minute ; then  leave  it  to 
cool  till  of  the  warmth  of  new  milk  ; then 
mix  with  it  1 or  2 quarts  of  milk  that  has 
stood  twelve  hours  and  that  has  been  skim- 
med ; stir  the  whole  and  give  it  the  calf  to 
drink.  The  calf  grows  faster  than  if  brought 
up  by  the  mother,  besides  which  all  the 
cream  and  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  is 
saved. 

Calves  to  be  brought  up  by  band  should  be  taken 
from  the  cow  directly  after  their  birth,  else  they 
distress  the  raollier  too  much.  They  should  have 
nothing  but  the  pure  milk  for  the  first  four  days,  and 
to  induce  them  to  drink,  the  fingers  must  be  put  into 
the  mouth  of  ttie  calf  and  then  Uie  hand  dipped  into 
the  liquid,  thus  he  will  suck  the  fingers  and  his 
mouth,  dipping  at  the  same  time  into  the  drink,  be 
will  suck  it  up  readily, 

CAMOMILE  DROPS. 

Dissolve  § oz.  of  the  oil  of  camomile  in  a 
^ pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  Dose  10  to  20  drops. 

This  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  a fine  tonic.  Half 
an  ounce  shaken  well  in  a pint  of  water  forms  an 
excellent  camomile  water. 

CAMOMILE,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Quassia  wood  8 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  1 gallon 
oil  of  camomile  sufficient  to  scent  it. 

Campbell’s  green  liniment. 

Made  with  1 oz.  each  of  camphor  and  of 
extract  of  hemlock ; 2 oz.  of  compound 

spirit  of  ammonia  ; 6 oz.  each  of  liquor 
ammoniae  and  of  olive  oil. 

Used  for  swellings  and  enlarged  joints. 

CAMEOS,  ETC.  TO  CARVE. 

Take  the  common  helmet,  or  the  red  hel- 
met shell,  those  whose  inner  surface  is  pink 
or  dark  colored  are  most  suitable,  cut  them 
into  squares  with  a lapidary’s  mill,  round  off 
the  corners,  and  shape  them  into  an  oval  on 
a wet  grindstone.  Fix  the  enamel  side  on  a 
short  stick  with  jeweller’s  cement,  grind  off 
tlie  brittle  surface,  sketch  the  subject  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  (or  it  is  better  for  a young 
artist  to  have  a drawing  of  the  size  before 
him  ; cut  the  subject  with  engravers’  tools, 
namely,  a chisel  tool  to  clear  the  bare  places  ; 
a lozenge-shape  for  forming  the  subject,  and 
a scraper,  made  of  a three-angled  file,  ground 
off  taper  to  the  point,  for  cleaning  the  enamel 
surface  round  the  subject,  and  also  for  form- 
ing the  lineaments  and  other  delicate  parts. 
The  color  on  the  cheeks  and  hair  is  produced 
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by  leaving  the  layer  of  colored  shell  on  those 
places.  The  stick  most  be  grasped  in  the 
left  hand,  and  held  firmly  against  a steady 
bench,  and  with  the  tool  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  the  right  hand,  dig  away  the  shell.  A 
convenient  length  for  the  tools  is  three  inches 
and  a half ; they  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition to  work  with  care  and  truth.  The 
cameos  are  polished  with  a cedar  stick,  of 
cork  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  putty  pow- 
der, and  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
Mother  of  pearl  is  carved  in  the  same  way. 


CAMPHOR,  TO  POWDER. 

Camphor  may  be  beaten  in  a mortar  for 
some  time  without  being  reduced  to  powder, 
Out  if  it  be  first  broken  with  the  pestle  and 
then  sprinkled  with  a few  drops  of  spirits  of 
wine  it  may  be  readily  pulverized.  Powdered 
camphor  is  much  used  in  tooth  powders, 
fire-works,  &c. — Cooley. 


CAMPHORATED  CHALK. 

Precipitated  chalk  3 oz.,  camphor  1 oz. 
Add  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  to  the 
camphor,  then  reduce  it  to  a fine  powder, 
and  well  mix  it  with  the  chalk  ; lastly  pass 
it  through  a clean  fine  seive. 

This  is  a very  common  tooth  powder,  hut  its  long 
continued  use  is  said  to  make  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth  very  brittle.  It  should  he  kept  iu  corked  bottles. 


CAMPHORATED  VARNISHES. 

I.  Copal. — This  varnish  is  designed  foi 
articles  which  require  durability,  pliableness, 
and  transparency,  such  as  the  varnished  wire 
gauze,  used  in  ships  instead  of  glass — 2 oz, 
of  pulverized  copal,  6 oz.  of  essential  oil  ol 
lavender,  | oz.  of  camphor,  and  essence  ol 
turpentine,  a sufficient  quantity,  according 
to  the  consistence  required  to  be  given  to  the 
varnish.  Put  into  a phial  of  thin  glass,  or 
into  a small  mattrass,  the  essential  oil  of 
lavender  and  the  camphor,  and  place  the 
mixture  on  a moderately-open  fire,  to  bring 
the  oil  and  the  camphor  to  a slight  state  of 
ebullition ; then  add  the  copal  powder  in 
small  portions,  which  must  be  renewed  as 
they  disa^ipear  in  the  liquid.  Favor  the 
solution  by  continually  stirring  it  with  a stick 
of  white  wood,  and  when  the  copal  is  incor- 
porated  with  the  oil,  add  the  essence  of 
turpentine  boiling  ; but  care  must  be  taken 
to  pour  in,  at  first,  only  a small  portion. 
This  varnish  is  little  colored,  and  by  rest  it  acquires 
a transparency,  which,  united  to  the  solidity  observed 
in  almost  every  kind  of  copal  varnish,  renders  it 
lit  to  bo  applied  with  great  success  in  many  cases, 
and  particularly  in  the  ingenious  invention  of  sub- 
stituting varnished  metallic  gauze  in  the  room  of 
Muscovy  talc,  a kind  of  mica,  in  large  lamina!,  used 
lor  the  calmi  windows  of  ships,  as  pre.senting  more 
msistance  to  the  concussion  ol  ihe  air  during  the 
mmg  of  the  guns.  Varnished  metallic  gauze  of  this 
kind  is  manulacturcd  at  Kouen. 


H.  Sandarac.—(a)  Gum  sandarac  6 oz., 
gum  elemi  4 oz.,  gum  unimi  1 oz.,  camphor 
i oz.,  pounded  glass  4 oz.,  and  pure  alcohol 
oz.  Make  the  varnish  according  to  the 


directions  given.  The  soft  resin  must  be 
pounded  with  the  dry  bodies.  The  camphor 
is  to  be  added  in  pieces. — (d)  Gallipot,  or 
white  incense,  6 oz.,  gum  animi  2 oz.,  gum 
elemi  2 oz.,  pounded  glass  4 oz.,  and  alcohol 
32  oz.  Make  the  varnish  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  but  with  great  caution,  lest  it  should 
bum. 

The  two  last  varnishes  are  to  be  used  for  ceilings 
and  wainscots,  colored  or  not  colored ; they  may 
even  be  employed  as  a covering  to  parts  painted 
with  strong  colors. 


CAMPHORATED  SPIRIT. 

Dissolve  1 oz.  of  camphor  in  ^ a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Used  for  chilblains,  rheumatism, '&c.,  and  is  much 
recommended  by  dentists  as  an  excellent  wash  for 
the  teeth  and  gums. 

CAMPHORATED  VINEGAR. 

Camphor  1 oz.  powdered  with  20  drops  of 
spirits  of  wine  ; then  rub  it  well  in  a mortar 
with  2 oz.  of  sugar,  and  add  1 J pint  of  best 
white  wine  vinegar.  Shake  until  all  is 
dissolved.  Dose  from  ^ to  J oz, 

CAMPHORATED  WINE. 

Dissolve  i oz.  of  camphor  in  6J-  oz.  of 
wine.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to  add  to  the 
camphor  a little  spirits  of  wine,  to  dissolve 
it  the  more  readily  and  completely. 

CAMPHOR  BALLS. 

I.  Melt  3 drachms  of  spermaceti  and  4 
drachms  of  wnite  wax,  with  1 oz.  of  almond 
oil,  and  stir  in  3 drachms  of  powdered  cam- 
phor, Pour  the  compound  into  gallipots  so 
as  to  form  cakes.  They  may  be  colored 
with  alkanet,  &c. 

II.  Lard  2 oz.,  white  wax  2 oz.,  powdered 
camphor  i oz.,  melt  and  proceed  as  before. 

Used  for  rubbing  on  the  hands  after  washing  them, 
to  prevent  chaps  ; and  also  to  whiten  the  skin. 

CAMPHOR  BALLS  IN  FAKRIERY. 

I.  Mix  together  into  a ball  2 drams  of 
camphor  with  sufficient  liquorice  powder  and 
syrup  to  give  it  proper  consistence. 

II.  Camphor  2 drams,  nitre  1 oz.,  liquo- 
rice powder  and  syrup  to  make  a ball. 


CAMPHOR  CAKE. 

I Pour  1 drachm  of  melted  spermaceti 
on  to  an  ounce  of  camphor  liniment  and  mix 
them  well  together. 

II.  Take  4 oz.  of  almond  oil,  f oz.  of  sper- 
maceti ; melt,  add  camphor,  cut  small,  1 oz., 
melt  altogether  and  stir  while  cooling. 


IMKJN  IS, 

I.  Simple.  Camphor  J oz.,  dissolved  in 
2 oz.  of  olive  oil. 

A good  application  for  bruises,  and  when  rubbed 
on  the  cliest  for  coughs  and  other  irritations.  This 
13  the  same  as  camphorated  oil. 

II.  Compound.— With  12  oz.  of  spirits  of 
lavender  mix  6 oz.  of  caustic  ammonia  and 
2 oz.  of  camphor. 

III.  Camphor  2 oz. , liquid  ammonia  6 oz., 
spirits  of  lavender  16  oz. 

ache'"*  **  saiuo  as  Ward’s  essence  for  the  head* 
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IV.  Take  1 oz.  of  Barbadoes  tar,  f oz.  of 
camphor,  rubbed  up  with  a little  spirits  of 
wine. 

V.  Take  of  camphorated  spirit  2 oz.,  dilute 
spirits  of  hartshorn  2 drachms,  oil  of  rose- 
mary 1 drachm. 

A good  application  for  rheumatism  and  gouty 
swellings. 

CAMPHOR  DRAUGHT. 

Infuse  2 drachms  of  Virginian  snake-root, 
during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  4-  of  a pint 
of  boiling  water.  Then  take  1 oz.  of  syrup 
of  Peruvian  bark,  2 drachms  of  tincture  of 
bark,  12  grains  of  camphor.  Rub  all  these 
last  together  for  a long  time  in  a glass  mortar, 
then  add  1 oz.  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, and  finally  the  former  infusion  of 
snake-root,  when  cold  ; the  infusion  being 
first  filtered. 

CAMPHOR  DRINK  FOR  HORSES. 

Camphor  2 or  3 drams,  olive  oil  1 oz., 
carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm,  rub  together 
and  add  tincture  of  opium  1 oz.,  warm  water 
2 pints. 

Used  for  cattle  as  a diuretic. 

CAMPHOR  EMULSION. 

I.  Mix  together  1 scruple  of  camphor 
2 drachms  of  sweet  almonds  blanched,  white 
sugar  1 drachm,  and  water  6 oz. 

II.  Camphor  10  grains,  the  white  of  1 egg, 
1 oz.  of  white  sugar,  6 oz.  of  water. 

These  are  cunvenient  methods  of  administering 
camphor  medicinally. 

CAMPHOR  OINTMENT. 

Spermaceti  ointment  1 oz.,  camphor  2 
drachms  ; dissolve  by  a gentle  heat,  and  stir 
till  cold. 

CAMPHOR  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  camphor  1 drachm,  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine  10  drops,  double  refined  sugar, 
^ oz.,  boiling  distilled  water  1 pint.  Rub 
the  camphor  first  with  the  spirits  of  wine, 
then  add  the  sugar,  lastly  add  the  water  by 
degrees,  and  strain  the  mixture. 

In  the  camphor  emulsion  the  camphor  is  rubbed 
with  the  almonds,  the  unctuous  quality  of  which 
serves  in  a considerable  degree  to  cover  the  pun- 
gency of  ihe  camphor  without  diminishing  its  activity. 
Camphor  under  the  present  form  as  well  as  that  of 
the  emulsion  is  useful  in  fevers  taken  to  the  extent 
of  a table-spoonsful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

CAMP  VINEGAR. 

Steep  in  the  best  vinegar  for  a month 
1 dram  of  cayenne  pepper,  2 table  spoonsful 
of  soy  and  4 of  walnut  ketchup,  6 anchovies, 
chopped,  and  a small  clove  of  garlic  minced 
fine.  Shake  it  frequently,  strain  through  a 
tammis,  and  keep  it  well  corked  in  small 
bottles. 

CANALS,  CEMENT  FOR. 

Take  1 part  of  iron  filings,  reduced  to 
gifted  powder,  3 parts  of  silica,  4 parts  of 
alumine  combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  the 
same  quantity  of  pulverized  brick,  and  2 parts 
of  hot  lime;  the  whole  measured  by  weight 
and  not  by  bulk.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 


large  wooden  tub, in  order  that  nothing  foreign 
shall  be  introduced  into  it.  If  sufficient  water 
is  poured  out  to  extinguish  the  lime  and  give 
a degree  of  liquidness  to  the  cement,  and  if 
all  the  component  parts  are  briskly  stirred, 
a great  degree  of  heat  will  be  emitted  from 
the  lime,  and  an  intimate  union  formed  by 
the  heat. 

CANDIED  SUGAR, 

Boil  2 quarts  of  clarified  sugar  to  a strong 
blow,  grain  it,  that  is  turn  it  white  by  rub- 
bing it  against  the  sides  of  the  pan  ; when  it 
is  white  and  about  the  thickness  of  cream, 
put  it  in  well  oiled  leaden  moulds,  and  these 
into  a stove  till  perfectly  dry. 

CANDLES,  TO  IMPROVE  TALLOW  FOR. 

Take  2 lbs  of  alum  for  every  10  lbs.  of 
tallow,  dissolve  it  in  water  before  the  tallow 
is  put  in.  and  then  melt  the  tallow  in  the 
alum  water,  with  frequent  stirring,  and  it 
will  clarify  and  harden  the  tallow  so  as  to 
make  a most  beautiful  article  for  either  win- 
ter or  summer  use,  almost  as  good  as  sperm. 

CANTHARIDES,  OIL  OF. 

Powdered  Spanish  flies  4 oz.,  olive  oil 
32  oz.  Soak  them  for  six  hours  in  a water 
bath,  then  press  the  oil  away  from  them. 

CANTHARIDES,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Cantharides  2 drachms,  cochineal 

1 dram,  proof  spirit  ^ lb. 

It.  Cantharides  3 drachms,  spirits  of  wine 

2 lbs.  (See  Blister,  p.  48 ) 

canton’s  PHOSPHORUS, 

Mix  together  3 jiarts  of  calcined  oyster 
shells  and  1 part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
expose  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  a strong 
heat  in  a covered  crucible.  When  this  sub- 
stance has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  light  and  then  taken  to  a dark  room 
it  remains  phosphorescent. 

CANKER  IN  APPLE  TREES,  TO  CURE. 

Encircle  the  tree,  about  knee  high,  with  a 
streak  of  tar,  early  in  the  spring,  and  occa- 
sionally add  a fresh  coat  of  tar. 

(See  Apple  Tree  Canker,  p.  26.) 

CANVAS  PREPARED,  FOR  PAINTERS. 

It  is  first  strained  tightly  upon  frames ; 
then  washed  with  a thin  glue.  When  dry  it 
is  painted  with  a coat  of  oil  color,  made  of 
white  lead,  red  lead,  linseed  oil,  and  turpen- 
tine ; and  afterwards  with  a second  coat,  in 
which  the  red  lead  is  omitted,  and  sugar  of 
lead,  with  a little  coloring  matter, substituted. 

CAOUCHOUCINE,  HOW  PREPARED. 

Caouchoucine  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
W.  11.  Barnard,  and  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling caouchouc,  (Indian  rubber)  as  im- 
ported. \Vhen  the  temperature  has  reached 
600°,  a dark  colored  oil  or  liquid  is  distilled 
over,  which  is  caouchoucine.  1 his  substance, 
when  mixed  with  alcohol,  is  a solvent  of  all 
the  resins,  particularly  copal.  It  possesses 
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some  singular  properties,  viz.  that  in  a liquid 
state  it  has  less  specificgravity  than  any  other 
liquid  known  to  chemists,  being  considerably 
lighter  than  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  a state 
of  vapor  is  heavier  than  the  most  ponderous 
of  gases. 

CAOUCHOUCINE,  TO  DEPRIVE  OF  ODOUR, 

Caouchoucine,  the  spirit  of  Indian  rubber 
has  a powerful  and  penetrating  odour  ; to 
deprive  it  of  this  mix  with  every  gallon  of 
the  liquid  about  ^ pint  of  aqua  regia  or  of 
chlorine  ; when  upon  agitation  it  will  become 
perfectly  scentless. 

CAOUCHOUC  LIQUID. 

Cut  some  Indian  rubber  into  small  pieces 
and  soak  it  in  coal  naphtha,  it  will  swell  up 
to  30  times  its  bulk  when  dry.  After  having 
thus  soaked  for  some  hours,  it  is  to  be  beaten 
well  up  in  a mortar  with  a pestle,  till  well 
incorporated.  This  is  an  excellent  water- 
proofing material.  It  is  put  on  either  with  a 
brush  if  for  the  purpose  of  a varnish,  or 
else  spread  with  a knife  or  piece  of  wood  ; 
it  takes  nearly  a week  to  dry. 

CAOUCHOUC,  SOLVENTS  FOR. 

I.  The  best  solvent  for  naphtha  is  caou- 
choucine, or  its  own  oil,  next  to  which  that 
which  is  mostly  now  used  is  coal  naphtha, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  spirit  of  coal  tar. 

II.  Take  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  mix  them,  and  when  cold,  add  a 
quantity  of  it  to  a quantity  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  agitate  thoroughly  ; the  acid  wilt 
become  colored  by  uniting  with,  or  charring 
the  resin  ; let  the  acid  subside,  and  decant 
the  clear  spirits.  Repeat  the  operation  until 
the  acid  subsides  without  being  discolored. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  thus  prepared  with  warmth  and 
strong  soiar  light,  is  a perfect  solvent  of  caouchouc. 

CAOUCHOUC  VARNISH. 

Take  16  oz.  of  caouchouc,  or  elastic  resin, 
16  oz,  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  16  oz,  of  essence 
of  turpentine.  Cut  the  caouchouc  into  thin 
slips,  and  put  them  in  a mattrass  placed  in 
a very  hot  sand-bath.  When  the  matter  is 
liquified,  add  the  linseed  oil  in  a state  of 
ebullition,  and  then  the  essence  warm. 
When  the  varnish  has  lost  a great  part  of  its 
heat,  strain  it  through  a piece  of  linen,  and 
preserve  it  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle. 

This  varnish  dries  very  slowly,  a fault  which  is 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  caouchouc. 

CAOUCHOUC  BALLOONS, 

Put  a little  ether  into  a bottle  of  caouchouc, 
close  it  tightly,  soak  it  in  hot  water,  and  it 
will  become  inflated  to  a considerable  size. 
These  globes  may  be  made  so  thin  as  to  be 
transparent. 

A piece  of  caouchouc,  the  size  of  a walnut  has 
thus  been  extended  to  a ball  of  a foot  or  more  in 
alameler. 

CAPERS. 

I.  French. — These  are  the  flower  buds  of 
a prickly  shrub,  not  uncommon  in  the  South 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  They  are 


plucked  by  children,  sifted,  and  put  into 
vinegar,  which  has  been  boiled  and  afte  wards 
cooled  before  the  buds  are  put  in  it. 

From  the  use  of  copper  sieves  Foreign  capers  fre- 
quently become  contaminated  with  that  metal.  This 
contributes  to  give  them  that  lively  green  color  so 
much  valued.  Pieces  of  copper  money,  are  also  added 
for  this  purpo.se.  This  vile  fraud  is  however  easily 
detected.  If  copper  be  present  either  in  the  capers 
or  the  pickle  they  will  develop  a blue  color  when 
agitated  with  liquid  ammonia  in  excess. — Cooley. 

II.  English. — The  true  caper  shrub  does 
not  grow  here,  the  best  substitute  are  the 
berries  of  the  caper  spurge,  a tall,  upright, 
milky  plant.  The  second  best  substitute  are 
the  young  berries  of  the  nasturtium  plant. 
Thev  are  preserved  by  soaking  in  vinegar. 

CAPILLAIRE. 

I.  Sugar  12  lbs.,  water  1 gallon.  Boil 
nearly  to  a syrup,  clarify  with  the  whites  of 
3 eggs,  take  oflf  the  scum  while  it  continues 
to  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  adding 
while  warm  1 pint  of  orange  flower  water. 

II.  Gum  tragacanth  3 oz.,  water  2 gallons. 
Boil,  strain,  and  make  up  to  3 gallons,  then 
add  24  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  clarify  with  the 
white  of  5 eggs,  then  add  orange-flower 
water  2i  pints.  This  does  not  mix  well 
with  wine, 

III.  Lump  sugar  8 lbs. , water  1 gallon, 
clarify  in  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; 
when  nearly  cold,  add  1 pint  of  rose-water. 

IV.  Simple  syrup  1 pint,  cura9oa  a wine 
glass  full. 

CAPSICUM,  SPIRITS  OF. 

Take  10  drachms  of  capsicum,  bruised, 
and  2 pints  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  for 
fourteen  days  and  filter. 

(See  Chillie,  p.  83,  Cayenne,  p.  78.) 

CAPSULES  FOR  MEDICINES. 

The  balsam  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  other 
nauseous  medicines, have  been  lately  inclosed 
in  little  oval  or  pear-shaped  capsules  of 
gelatine.  To  make  and  fill  these  capsules, 
melt  on  the  fire  in  a double  vessel,  or  glue 
pot,  a quantity  of  glue,  let  it  be  to  the  full 
consistence  of  thick  treacle,  when  boiling, 
and  add  in  that  state  a little  sugar.  Dip  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod  in  this  melted  glue,  shake 
it  about  in  the  air,  till  somewhat  congealed  ; 
slip  it  off"  the  rod,  and  which  should  have 
been  previously  greased,  into  a little  hole  on 
a board,  or  on  to  a needle  point  or  wire  to 
harden  : when  dry,  place  the  capsules  in  rows 
in  little  cavities  cut  in  a sheet  of  cork,  put 
into  each  about  12  drops  of  the  medicine, 
and  then  a drop  of  the  glue  upon  it,  to  close 
the  whole  together  ; if  not  smooth  when  done, 
they  may  be  made  so  by  sticking  each  upon 
a needle,  and  dipping  it  for  a moment  into 
glue,  somewhat  thinner  than  that  first  used. 

captains’  BISCUITS. 

In  making  biscuits  the  art  is  more  in  the 
method  to  be  employed  than  in  the  ingre- 
dients. Captains’  biscuits  are  in  three  sizes 
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or  thickness.  Tlie  ingredients  being  nearly 
the  same  in  each  ; for  ordinary  captains’ 
biscuits,  and  which  are  of  a moderate  thick- 
ness, crisp  in  their  nature,  and  to  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  cheese,  &c.,  take  7 lbs.  of  fine 
flour,  6 or  8 oz.  of  butter, and  a quart  of  milk  ; 
mix  these  together  well  with  the  ha.tds  till 
they  make  a hard  even  tough  dough,  cut  it 
into  pieces  and  roll  it  out  into  a sheet  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  without  any  dry  flour  on 
the  board,  as  this  will  render  them  spotty  ; 
mould  them  into  proper  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  dock  them  on  both  sides,  or  if  on  one 
side  only  let  the  holes  go  quite  through. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven  for  10  or  12  minutes. 
When  they  are  of  a light  brown  color  take 
them  out.  Put  them  in  the  drying  stove  till 
crisp.  If  done  too  much  in  the  oven  they  will 
be  brittle,  if  done  too  little  they  will  be  tough. 
The  drying  stove  should  be  somewhat  open  for 
the  steam  to  escape  or  they  will  become  soft. 

II.  TlSic^. '—These  are  the  same  as  the 
last  except  that  the  dough  is  rolled  out  in  a 
thicker  sheet,  and  they  are  docked  on  both 
sides,  but  only  half  through,  so  that  when 
finished  they  will  split  into  halves,  and  thus 
the  inner  sides  may  be  buttered.  These 
require  more  drying  than  the  last  kind. 

III.  Thin. — These  are  very  small  and  thin 
and  do  not  require  above  half  the  butter. 

CARAMEL  SUGAR. 

Sugar,  when  boiled,  presents  different 
characters,  according  to  the  degree  of  such 
boiling.  ■ The  last  stage  is  called  caramel, 
and  the  different  articles  of  confectionary, 
made  of  such  sugar,  are  called  caramelled. 
The  sugar  is  known  to  be  boiled  to  the  cara- 
mel degree,  thus  : — Take  out  a little  on  the 
end  of  a piece  of  wood,  and  dip  it  suddenly 
into  water  as  cold  as  possible,  if  it  snaps  with 
a loud  noise,  and  is  of  a fine  yellow  color,  it 
is  done.  The  pan,  should  directly  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
the  bottom  of  it  placed  in  a pan  of  cold 
water,  lest  the  heat  which  is  in  it  continue 
so  long,  as  to  make  it  darker  than  it  ought 
to  be,  after  the  caramel  it  rapidly  burns  and 
becomes  very  dark-colored.  The  degree  of 
boiling  next  under  this  is  called  the  crack, 
or  like  barley  sugar. 

(Sec  Susar,  to  Boil  and  Clarify,  and  Sugar 
Candy,  p.  324 ) 

CARATCH  SAUCE. 

I.  Take  3 cloves  of  garlic,  cut  them  in 
pieces,  i oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  each  of  Indian  soy  and 
walnut  pickle  ; mix  these  in  a pint  of  vinegar 
with  as  much  cochineal  as  will  color  it. 

II.  Mushfoom  ketchup  6 pints,  walnut 
ketchup  1 pint,  Indian  soy  and  chillie  vinegar 
of  each  \ pint,  essence  of  anchovies  1 table 
spoonful. 

CARBONATED  LIMB  WATER. 

Lime  water  a pint,  common  water  2 pints. 
Pass  carbonic-acid  gas  through  it,  till  the 


water,  which  is  at  first  rendered  cloudy, 
becomes  transparent  again. 

This  is  used  in  some  calculous  complaints. 

CARDAMOM,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Simple. — Take  2^  oz.  of  cardamoms 
bruised  and  2 pints  of  proof  spirits  ; digest 
for  fourteen  days  and  filter. 

II.  Compound. — Take  2^  drachms  each  of 
cardamoms  bruised,  and  carrawsys  bruised, 
1 drachm  of  cochineal,  5 drachms  of  cinna- 
mon bruised,  and  5 oz.  of  raisins  stoned ; 
digest  for  fourteen  days  and  filter. 

CARDAMOM  WATER,  OR  TINCTURE. 

Allow  4 oz.  of  the  cardamom  seeds  to 
each  gallon  of  spirit.  Let  them  soak  a week 
before  using. 

CARMINE,  TO  PREPARE. 

Boil  1 oz.  troy  of  cochineal,  finely  pow- 
dered in  12  or  14  pints  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  in  a tinned  copper  vessel,  for  three 
minutes,  then  add  25  grains  of  alum,  and 
continue  the  boiling  for  two  minutes  longer, 
and  let  it  cool ; draw  off  the  clear  liquor  as 
soon  as  it  is  only  blood  warm,  very  carefully 
into  shallow  vessels,  and  put  them  by,  laying 
a sheet  of  paper  over  each  of  them,  to  keep 
out  the  dust  for  a couple  of  days,  by  which 
time  the  carmine  will  have  settled.  In  case 
the  carmine  does  not  sepaiate  properly,  a 
few  drops  of  a solution  of  green  vitriol  will 
throw  it  down  immediately.  The  water  being 
drawn  off,  the  carmine  is  dried  in  a warm 
stove.  The  first  coarse  sediment  serves  to 
make  Florence  lake  ; the  water  drawn  off  is 
liquid  rouge. 

CARMINE,  ADULTERATION  IN,  TO  DETECT. 

Add  to  the  suspected  carmine,  enough 
spirits  of  hartshorn  to  dissolve  it.  All  the 
matters  with  which  it  is  usually  adulterated 
will  remain  undissolved.  This  sediment  will 
be  generally  found  to  be  starch. 

CARMINE  LiaUID. 

Dissolve  carmine  in  liquid  ammonia  or 
spirits  of  hartshorn.  This  makes  a most 
beautiful  ink,  as  also  a fine  color  for  velvet 
painting,  and  for  staining  maps,  paper,  &c. 

CARMINE  BLUE. 

To  a solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  add 
carbonate  of  potass.  This  will  throw  down 
a blue  precipitate  which  has  been  called  blue 
carmine  or  soluble  indigo. 

CARMINE,  PURIFIED. 

To  liquid  carmine  add  acetic  acid  and 
spirits  of  wine,  till  the  whole  color  is  prMi- 
pitated,  afterwards  carefully  wash  with  spirit 
and  dry  in  the  shade. 

CARMINATED  LAKE  FROM  MADDER. 

Boil  1 part  of  madder  in  from  12  to  15 
! pints  of  water,  and  continue  the  ebullition 
till  it  be  reduced  to  about  2 lbs.  Then  strain 
the  deco  '.tion  through  apiece  of  strong  I*"®” 
cloth,  which  must  be  well  squeezed  j and  add 
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to  the  decoction  4 oz.  of  alum.  The  tint 
will  be  a beautiful  bright  red,  which  the 
matter  will  retain  if  it  be  mixed  with  proper 
clay.  In  this  case,  expose  the  thick  liquid 
which  is  thus  produced  on  a linen  filter,  and 
subject  it  to  one  washing,  to  remove  the  alum. 
The  lake,  when  taken  from  the  driers,  will 
retain  this  bright  primitive  color  given  by 
the  alum. 

CARMINATED  LAKE  FOR  CRAYONS. 

The  decoction  which  floats  over  the  colored 
precipitate  known  by  the  name  of  carmine, 
being  still  highly  colored,  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  alumine,  which  is  afterwards 
decomposed  by  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  disengages  the  alumine,  and  the  latter, 
in  precipitating  itself,  carries  with  it  the 
coloring  part  of  the  bath.  According  to  the 
dose  prescribed  for  the  composition,  2 or 
3 oz.  of  alum  maybe  employed.  The  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  this  substance,  the  base 
of  which  seizes  on  the  coloring  fecula,  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  intensity  observed 
in  the  color  of  the  lake  resulting  from  it. 
When  the  process  is  conducted  on  a small 
scale,  and  by  way  of  trial,  the  precipitate  is 
received  on  a filter.  It  is  then  washed  with 
warm  water,  and  when  it  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  soft  paste,  it  is  formed  into 
small  cakes  or  sticks. 

This  is  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  beau- 
(irul  carminated  lakes  used  for  crayon  painting. 

CARMINATIVE  MEDICINES. 

These  are  such  as  act  quickly  in  removing 
flatulency  and  warming  the  stomach,  there- 
fore also  as  stimulant.  The  chief  carmina- 
tives are  the  essential  oils  and  spices,  parti- 
cularly those  of  cinnamon, cloves, peppermint, 
aniseed,  nutmeg,  pennyroyal,  &c. 

CARMINATIVE  DRINKS  FOR  CATTLE. 

I.  Horses. — Rum,  brandy,  or  gin  4 to 
6 oz.,  water  12  oz.,  peppermint  water  2 oz. 

II.  Cows. — Common  salt  4 oz.,  Barbadoes 

aloes  4 drachms,  ginger  powder  1 drachm, 
water  2 pints,  opium  ^ oz.,  peppermint 
water  2 oz.  ' 

CARRAWAY  BRANDY. 

Soak  i lb.  of  carraway  seeds  in  a gallon 
of  brandy,  along  with  2 sticks  of  cinnamon, 
broken  up.  Let  it  rest  a fortnight ; strain  off 
and  slightly  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  or  sugar 
candy. 

CARRAWAY  COMFITS. 

Made  by  heating  2 lbs.  of  carraway  seeds, 
cleaned  in  the  comfit  pan,  and  turned  about 
(as  directed  under  the  word  Comfit,  p.  93) 
until  of  sufficient  size.  Bath  comfits  are 
small,  Scotch  comfits  larger.  Celery  comfits 
are  made  in  the  same  way. 

CARRAWAY  WATER. 

Bruise  1 lb.  of  carraway  seeds,  soak  them 
in  a gallon  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  strain  and  filter. 


CARRAWAY  CORDIAL. 

I.  For  20  gallons.  Take  1^  oz.  of  oil  of 
carraway,  20  drops  of  the  oil  of  (Snnamon,  5 
drops  each  of  the  oils  of  orange  and  lemon, 
13  gallons  of  weak  spirit,  and  10  lbs.  of  sugar. 
Kill  the  oils  first  in  strong  spirits  of  wine. 

II.  To  make  10  gallons.  Take  7 of  weak 
spirit,  40°  under  proof,  4 oz.  of  the  oil  of 
carraway  killed  in  strong  spirits,  1 oz.  of  oil 
of  cinnamon,  2 gallons  of  syrup,  and  1 galfon 
of  water.  This  is  much  sweeter  than  the 
last. 

The  weaker  a cordial  is  of  spirit,  and  the  sweeter 
of  sugar  the  more  oil  it  requires  to  bring  it  up  to  thn 
desired  pungency,  hence  the  great  quantity  of  oil  of 
carraway  in  the  last  receipt  above.  The  Knglish  aim 
to  save  spirit  at  the  expense  of  oil : the  French  save 

011  at  the  cost  of  spirit.  The  latter  being  cheap  with 
them,  but  owing  to  the  duty,  dear  to  us. 

III.  Take  30  gallons  of  clean  malt  spirits, 

12  lbs  of  carraway  seeds  bruised,  6 lbs.  of 
coriander  seeds  ; distil,  and  draw  off  20  gal- 

I Ions  ; make  up  to  the  strength  of  22  under 
proof,  and  sweeten  with  1^  lb.  of  sugar  to 
each  gallon  so  reduced. 

Two  or  three  more  gallons  may  be  drawn  off,  but 
it  will  form  an  inferior  article,  it  should  therefore  be 
kept  separate. 

IV.  Take  30  gallons  of  clean  spirits,  10 
lbs.  of  carraway  seeds,  bruised  ; 2 lbs.  of 
aniseed,  8 oz.  of  dried  rosemary,  4 oz.  each 
of  dry  lemon  peel  and  of  cloves ; distil  and 
draw  of  while  pure.  Sweeten  to  palate. 

CASCARILLA,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Take  5 oz.  of  cascarilla,  bruised,  and  2 
pints  of  proof  spirit.  Macerate  seven  days, 
then  press  and  strain.  Dose — 1 to  3 drachms 
for  adults. — Land.  Phar.  new  edit.  1851. 

Used  for  indigestion  and  weakness.  The  true 
cascarilla  casts  a strong  scent  of  musk  when  burnt. 

CASCARILLA  WATER. 

Cascarilla  bark  1 lb.,  boiling  water  6 pints, 
soak  for  some  days,  then  strain  through 
flannel ; or  else  distil  over  half  the  quantity. 

CASKS,  SEASONING  OF  WHEN  NEW. 

Put  the  staves  just  cut  and  shaped,  before 
they  are  worked  into  vessels,  loose  in  a 
copper  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  heat 
gradually  so  that  they  must  be  well  boiled, 
and  in  boiling  take  out  a hand-bowl  of  water 
at  a time,  putting  in  fresh  till  all  the  redness 
is  out  of  the  liquor,  and  it  become  clear  from 
a scum  of  filth  that  will  arise  from  the  sap  so 
boiled  out : also  take  care  to  turn  the  staves 
upside  down,  that  all  their  parts  may  equally 
have  the  benefit  of  the  hot  water.  Observe 
also  that  in  a dry,  sultry  summer,  the  sap  is 
more  strongly  retained  in  the  wood  than  in  a 
cool  and  moist  one,  and  therefore  must  have 
the  more  boiling.  Then  when  the  vessel  is 
made,  scald  it  twice  with  water  and  salt 
boiled  together,  and  it  may  be  readily  filled 
with  strong  beer  without  fearing  any  twana 
1 from  the  wood. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 
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CASKS,  TO  SWEETEN  WHEN  MUSTY.  I 

I.  Make  a strong  ley  of  ash,  beech,  or  i 
other  hard  wood  ashes,  and  pour  it,  boiling 
hot,  into  the  bung-bole,  repeating  it  as  often 
as  there  is  occasion. 

II.  Or,  fill  the  cask  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  put  into  it  some  pieces  of  unslaked 
stone-lime,  keeping  up  the  ebullition  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  bung  it  down  and  let  it 
remain  until  almost  cold,  when  turn  it  out. 

III.  Or,  mix  bay  salt  with  boiling  water 
and  pour  it  into  the  cask,  which  bung  down, 
and  leave  it  to  soak. 

IV.  Or,  if  the  copper  be  provided  with  a 
dome  and  a steam  pipe  from  its  top,  pass  the 
steam  into  the  cask. 

V.  Or,  unhead  the  cask,  scrub  it  out,  head 
it  again  ; put  some  powdered  charcoal  into 
the  bung-hole,  and  2 quarts  of  mixture  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  cold  water.  Then  bung  it 
tight  and  roll  and  turn  the  cask  for  some 
time  ; afterwards  wash  it  well  and  drain  dry. 

VI.  Or,  take  out  the  head,  and  brush  the 
inside  with  oil  of  vitriol,  afterwards  wash  it, 
then  burn  a slip  of  brown  paper  steeped  in 
brimstone  within  the  bung-hole  and  stop  it 
close  for  two  hours,  when  it  should  be  well 
washed  with  hot  water. 

VII.  Mix  i pint  of  sulphuric  acid  (not 
the  diluted)  in  an  open  vessel  with  a quart  of 
water,  and  whilst  warm,  put  it  into  the  cask 
and  roll  it  about  in  such  a manner  that  the 
whole  internal  surface  may  be  exposed  to  its 
action.  The  following  day,  add  about  1 lb. 
of  chalk  and  bung  it  up  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  it  may  be  washed  out  with  boil- 
ing water.  By  this  process  a very  musty 
cask  may  be  rendered  sweet. 

For  sweetening  musty  bottles,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  rinse  the  inside  with  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  The  addi- 
tion of  chalk,  if  it  were  immediately  corked,  would 
burst  the  bottle,  and  if  the  cask  be  old,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  let  a little  gas  escape  before  bunging  it, 

VIII.  It  is  the  system  of  the  London  coopers 
to  take  out  the  head,  place  the  cask  over  a 
brisk  fire,  and  char  the  inside  completely. 
The  head  is  then  put  in  again,  and  the  cask, 
before  used,  is  filled  two  or  three  times 
with  hot  water,  bunged  down  and  well  shook 
before  it  is  used  again. 

CASKS,  MATCH  FOR  SWEETENING. 

Melt  some  brimstone  and  dip  into  it  a 
piece  of  coarse  linen  cloth,  of  which,  when 
cold,  take  a piece  of  about  an  inch  broad  and 
five  inches  long,  and  set  fire  to  it,  putting  it 
into  the  bung-hole,  with  one  end  fastened 
under  the  bung,  which  must  be  driven  in 
very  tight  ; let  it  remain  a few  hours  before 
removing  it  out. 

CASSEI,  AND  COI.OGNE  EARTHS. 

The.se  are  bituminous  earths,  originating 
as  it  is  supposed  from  the  decomposition  of 
wood  : the  mineralogists  have  also  given  them 
ilie  r.i-me  of  lignites.  The  Cassel  earth  has 


the  greater  quantity  of  bitumen  and  has  a 
rich  tone  or  color,  but  it  loses  this  in  some 
measure  by  exposure  to  the  light.  Another 
serious  inconvenience  in  the  bituminous 
earths  is  their  retarding  the  drying  of  the 
oils  ; therefore  when  employed,  they  must  be 
ground  with  the  strongest  drying  oils  ; and  to 
compensate  for  their  growing  lighter  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  they  should  be  mixed  with 
colors  that  are  permanent,  such  as  umber, 
charcoal-black,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

CASSIA,  ELECTUARY  OR  CONFECTION  OP. 

Take  ^ lb.  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  2 oz.  of 
manna,  1 oz.  of  tamarind  pulp,  8 oz.  of 
syrup  of  roses.  Bruise  the  manna,  then  by 
means  of  a water-bath,  dissolve  it  in  syrup. 
Then  mix  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  to  a pro- 
per consistence. — Lond.  Phar.  new.  edit. 

CASSIA,  CONSERVE  OF 

Take  10  parts  of  cassia  pulp  ; 12  parts  of 
syrup  of  violets,  and  3 parts  of  sugar.  Eva- 
porate in  a water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of 
a soft  extract,  and  when  cold,  add  1 part  of 
oil  of  orange-flowers. 

CASSIS,  RATAFIA  DE. 

Take  of  black  currants,  picked  from  their 
stalks  3 lbs.,  crush  them,  and  add  1 drachm 
of  cloves,  2 of  cinnamon,  4 quarts  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  lbs.  of  sugar.  After  a 
fortnight,  shaking  the  bottle  each  day,  strain 
first  through  linen  and  afterwards  paper. 

CASSIUS,  PURPLE  PRECIPITATE  OF. 

Take  1 oz.  of  the  solution  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  la  pint  of  distilled  water.  Mix  and 
dip  into  the  mixture  rods  or  slips  of  tin, 
when  the  purple  powder  will  fall  down. 

It  U tnuck  used  in  coloring  gloss,  porcelain,  Ac. 

CASTILE  SO.AP. 

Composed  of  soda  9 parts,  oily  fat  76.5 
and  water  14‘5  j but  it  is  not  made  by  these 
proportions  of  ingredients,  because  of  the 
alkali  employed  being  in  an  impure  slate. 
Thus  supposing  common  barilla  be  used,  it 
will  in  all  probability  require  half  as  much 
weight  of  barilla  as  the  fat  required.  For 
the  white  curd  soap  it  may  require  one-third 
part  by  weight  of  crude  alkali,  and  as  this 
seldom  contains  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  real  pure  soda,  it  reduces  the  quantity  of 
alkali  in  the  soap,  when  complete,  to  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent. 

CASTILE  SOAP,  ENGLISH  IMITATION  OF. 

Soda  10  parts,  oily  fat  75,  water,  &c.  14‘3. 
It  is  seen  that  this  contains  rather  more 
alkali  than  the  former. 

CASTOR,  TINCTURES  OF. 

I.  Castor,  bruised,  2^  oz.,  rectified  spirit 
2 pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press 
and  strain. — Land.  Phar.  new.  edit.  1851. 

II.  Russian  castor  1 oz.,  assafoetida  ^ oz., 
spirits  of  hartshorn  1 lb. 

'rhosft  linclurcs  are  anli-spasinodic»  and  usefully 
ad'ninistcred  iu  hysterics,  &c. 
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CASTOR  OIL  CLYSTER. 

Take  of  castor  oil  2 oz.,  mix  it  with  an 
egg  i then  add  8 oz.  of  warm  gruel. 

This  will  operate  very  mildly  and  is  efficacious  In 
case  of  worms. 

CASTOR  OIL  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  castor  oil  4 drachms  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg ; mix  them  accurately  together  and 
add  H oz.  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint  water. 

CASE  HARDENING. 

Iron  goods,  previously  to  being  polished, 
have  their  surfaces  rendered  very  hard  and 
steel-like,  that  they  may  take  a better  face, 
and  not  be  so  liable  to  rust  as  ordinary  iron 
goods  j this  process,  which  is  called,  case- 
hardening,  may  be  performed  in  various  ways. 
The  following  are  the  most  simple  ; before 
the  application  is  applied,  the  goods  must 
at  all  times  be  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cleaning  and  polishing. 

I.  Put  the  goods  into  an  iron  box,  while 
among  them  and  between  them  is  sprinkled 
charcoal. 

II.  Make  a paste  with  a strong  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potass  and  clay,  spread  it  over 
the  article  to  be  hardened,  and  make  it  white 
hot  in  a furnace,  or  until  you  see  that  the 
salt  of  potass  has  been  decomposed.  Then 
take  it  out,  let  the  heat  subside  to  a dull 
redness,  then  plunge  it  into  cold  water. 

III.  Dry  and  pound  scraps  of  hoofs  or 
horns,  add  a little  bay  salt  and  some  stale 
urine,  to  form  a sort  of  paste.  Rub  this 
over  the  goods.  Let  it  get  a little  dry,  then 
put  the  articles  into  the  furnace  to  acquire 
a red  heat,  lastly  plunge  them  in  this  hot 
State  into  cold  water  to  harden. 

CATCHUP,  MUSHROOM. 

This  is  usually  made  in  September,  when 
the  mushrooms  are  abundant.  They  are  to 
be  chosen  as  large  and  black  as  possible. 
Break  them  in  pieces,  lay  these  pieces  in  an 
earthen  pan,  sprinkling  over  each  layer  with 
salt.  Put  a folded  cloth  over  and  let  it 
stand  a day  and  a night,  or  longer,  by  the 
side  of  the  fire ; then  strain  off  the  liquor 
into  a saucepan,  and  to  every  quart  put  1 oz. 
of  spice,  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
black  pepper,  allspice,  and  sliced  ginger, 
with  2 or  3 cloves.  Boil  the  liquor  fifteen 
minutes  over  a brisk  fire,  though  it  will  be 
stronger  and  keep  longer  if  it  be  reduced  to 
one  half,  and  then  the  spices  need  not  be  put 
in  till  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour.  When  you 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  pour 
off  clear,  and  bottle  it.  The  sediment  may 
be  bottled  also,  as  it  makes  a good  fish  sauce. 
Anchovies,  bay  leaves,  and  cayenne,  may 
be  added  to  the  spices.  Dip  the  corks  in 
melted  rosin. 

That  sold  by  hawkers  is  generally  a mixture  of 
all  kinds  of  malorinls  that  are  convertible  into  the  I 
temblance  of  catchup  ; it  is  vile  and  injurious  stuff.  I 
(See  tValnut  Catsup,  p.  310.)  | 


CATCHUP  FOR  SEA  STORE. 

I.  Take  a gallon  of  strong  stale  beer,  1 lb. 
of  anchovies  washed  from  the  pickle,  the 
same  of  shallots  peeled,  | oz.  of  cloves,  ^ oz. 
of  whole  pepper,  3 or  4 pieces  of  ginger,  and 
2 quarts  of  mushrooms  rubbed  to  pieces. 
Cover  up  close  and  let  it  simmer  till  half 
wasted,  then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag, 
let  it  stand  till  quite  cold  and  then  bottle. 
This  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  a spoonful  of  it  to  1 lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  melted,  will  make  a fine  fish  sauce, 
or  will  supply  the  place  of  gravy  sauce.  The 
staler  the  beer,  the  better  will  be  the  catsup. 

II.  Chop  24  anchovies,  having  first  boned 
them.  Put  to  them  10  shallots,  cut  small, 
and  a handful  of  scraped  horserad  sh,  i oz. 
of  mace,  a quart  of  white  wine,  a pint  of 
water,  and  a pint  of  red  wine,  a lemon  cut 
into  slices, i pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  12  cloves, 
and  the  same  number  of  peppercorns  ; boil 
all  together  till  it  come  to  a quart,  then 
strain  it  off  and  keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

■CATERPILLARS,  TO  PREVENT  THEIR 
RAVAGES. 

I.  Sow  with  hemp  all  the  borders  of  the 
ground  wherein  the  cabbages,  &c,  are  planted 
and  although  the  neighbourhood  is  infested 
with  caterpillars,  yet  the  part  inclosed  by  the 
hemp  will  be  free  from  them. 

II.  Take  a chafing  dish,  with  lighted  char- 
coal, and  place  it  under  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  or  bush,  whereon  are  the  caterpillars  ; 
then  throw  a little  brimstone  on  the  coals. 
The  vapour  of  the  sulphur,  which  is  mortal 
to  these  insects,  and  the  suffocating  fixed  air 
arising  from  the  charcoal,  will  not  only  de- 
stroy all  that  are  on  the  tree,  but  will  effec- 
tually prevent  the  shrubs  from  being,  at  that 
season,  infested  with  them.  A pound  of 
sulphur  will  clear  as  many  trees  as  grow  on 
several  acres. 

III.  Another  method  of  driving  these  insects 
off  fruit-trees  is,  to  boil  together  a quantity 
of  rue,  wormwood,  and  common  tobacco  (of 
each  equal  parts)  in  common  water.  The 
liquor  should  be  very  strong.  Sprinkle  this 
on  the  leaves  and  young  branches  every 
morning  and  evening  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  ripening. 

A mode  of  destroying  caterpillars  has  been  dis- 
covered by  accident.  A piece  of  woolien  rag  had 
been  biovvn  by  the  wind  into  a currant-bush,  and 
when  taken  out  was  found  covered  by  these  leaf- 
devouring  insects.  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  were 
immediately  placed  on  every  bush  in  the  garden, 
* and  next  day  llie  caterpillars  had  universally  taken 
to  them  for  shelter.  In  this  way  thousands  were 
destroyed  every  morning. 

CAIECHU  OINTMENT. 

Finely  powdered  catechu  and  yellow  rosin 
of  each  4 oz.,  alum  9 drachms,  olive  oil  10 
oz.,  water  sufficient  to  mix  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  chiefly  used  in  hot  countries  where  the 
ordinary  fat  ointments  would  melt  or  become  too 
liquid. 
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CATECHU,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu  3§  oz.,  cinna- 
mon bruised  2^  oz.,  diluted  alcohol  2 pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  press  and 
strain.  Dose — from  a tea  to  a table  spoonful 
for  adults. — Lon.  Phar.  new  edit.  18.51. 

This  tincture  is  of  great  service  in  cases  of  loose- 
ness, &c.,  and  is  sometimes  combined  with  chalk 
mixture.  The  cinnamon  is  a very  useful  addition  to 
the  catechu,  not  only  because  it  warms  the  stomach, 
but  destroys  the  disagreeable  astringeut  taste  of  the 
catechu. 

CATECHU,  CONFECTION  OF. 

I.  Catechu  4 oz.,  gum  knio  3 oz.,  opium 

1 drachm,  dissolved  in  sherry  ; cinnamon 
and  nutmeg  each  1 oz.,  syrup  of  red  roses, 
boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  2 lbs.  3 oz. 

ii.  Catechu  4 oz.,  cinnamon  2 oz.,  knio 
3 oz.,  opium  oz.,  syrup  2 lbs.  3 oz. 

III.  Catechu  1 lb.,  powdered  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  4 oz.,  opium  ^ oz., 
lyrup  of  roses  7 lbs. 

CATECHU  LOZENGES. 

I.  Mix  up  4 lbs.  of  sugar  and  12  oz.  of 
Mtechu,  with  gum  water,  into  a stiff  paste. 

II.  To  the  above  paste  add  16  grains  of 
ambergris  or  of  musk,  or  12  drops  of  the 
essence  of  neruli. 

III.  As  before,  adding  3 drachms  of  orrice 
root  in  powder  ; this  gives  the  smell  and 
flavor  of  violets. 

All  these  lozenges  are  taken  to  disguise  an  offensive 
breath. 

CATGUT,  TO  MAKE. 

Take  the  entrails  of  sheep,  or  any  other 
animal,  procured  from  the  newly-killed  car- 
cass. Thoroughly  clean  them  from  all  im- 
purities and  from  attached  fat,  and  wash 
Ihem  well  in  clean  water  ; next  soak  in  soft 
water  for  two  days,  or  in  winter  three  days, 
then  lay  them  on  a table  and  scrape  them 
with  a small  plate  of  copper,  having  a semi- 
circular hole  cut  in  it,  the  edges  of  which 
must  be  quite  smooth  and  not  capable  of 
cutting.  Now,  after  washing,  put  them  into 
fresh  water,  and  there  let  them  remain  till 
the  next  day,  when  they  are  again  to  be 
scraped.  Let  them  soak  again  in  water  for 
a night,  and  two  or  three  hours  before  they 
are  taken  out,  add  to  each  gallon  of  water 

2 oz.  of  pearlash.  They  ought  now  to  scrape 
quite  clean  from  their  inner  mucous  coat, 
and  will  consequently  be  much  smaller  in 
dimensions  than  at  first.  They  may  now  be 
wiped  dry,  slightly  twisted,and  passed  through 
a hole  in  a piece  of  brass,  to  equalize  their 
size  ; as  they  dry,  they  are  passed  every  two 
or  three  hours  through  other  boles,  each 
smaller  than  the  last.  When  dry  they  will 
be  round  and  well  polished,  and  being  oiled 
are  fit  for  use. 

Large  catguts  are  formed  of  several  intes- 
tines twisted  together,  the  smallest  are  of  a 
■ingle  intestine  cut  into  two  or  four  pieces. 
The  cutting  the  strips  equally  i»  my  inge- 


nious. A leaden  ball,  with  two,  three  or 
four  holes  in  it,  is  placed  inside  one  end  of 
the  gut,  a little  knife-blade  is  put  into  each 
of  the  holes,  and  through  the  gut,  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  meets  the  part  to  be  split.  One 
of  these  knife-blades  has  a handle  outside, 
this  being  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  gut 
drawn  along ; it  is  cut  into  as  many  equable 
strips  as  there  are  knife-blades. 

A coarse  species  of  catgut  used  for  turning 
lathes  and  similar  purposes,  is  made  from 
the  intestines  of  horses.  The  guts,  pre- 
viously cleaned,  are  soaked  in  water,  with  a 
pailful  of  weak  solution  of  lime,  for  each  8 
or  10  sets  ; the  mucous  membrane  is  then 
separated,  the  intestine  cut  into  4 strips  by 
forcing  a ball  with  4 knives,  placed  cross- 
wise along  them  ; these  strips  are  next 
twisted,  and  when  dry,  any  slight  inequalities 
removed  by  fish  skin. 

CATHARTICS. 

Such  medicines  as  are  of  the  same  nature 
but  more  violent  than  aperients ; of  this  nature 
are  croton  oil,  aloes,  colocynth,  scammony, 
gamboge,  &c.  (See  these  words  in  Index.) 

CATHARTIC  FILLS. 

Take  8 parts  of  aloes  and  scammony, 

4 parts  of  colocynth,  1 part  of  oil  of  cloves, 
and  the  same  of  the  sulphate  of  potass  with 
sulphur.  Make  into  a mass  and  divide  into 
6 grain  pills.  Dose — Two  pills  over  night. 

This  is  the  common  and  celebrated  pit  cochioe  of 
Apothecaries  Mali,  4 grains  of  this  piil  with  2 oi  3 
grains  of  mercurial  pill  is  an  excellent  remedy  iu 
bilious  attacks. 

CATHETER. 

A long  hollow  tube  introduced  inW  the 
bladder  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
contents.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  metal 
or  elastic  gum  ; and  if  of  the  former  material, 
a suitable  shape  is  given  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  them  to  the 
flexture  of  the  urethra. 

I.  Take  a thick  piece  of  India-rubber, 
and  cut  its  edge  round  and  round,  so  as  to 
form  a ribbon  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  as  thin  as  a card.  Twist  this  round 
a wire  of  proper  size  and  shape,  rub  it  over 
with  caoutchoucine  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
tervals, till  the  edges  unite,  when  it  beingdry, 
and  the  wire  drawn  out,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

II.  Use  a piece  of  silk  ribbon  instead  of 
the  ribbon  of  India-rubber,  and  coat  it  with 
a surface  of  liquid  caoutchouc.  Drying  will 
finish  it. 

CATHERINE  WHEELS,  COMPOSITIONS  FOR. 

I.  Meal  powder  12  oz.,  saltpetre  3 oz., 
sulphur  IJ  oz.,  and  steel  filings  2 oz. 

II.  Meal  powder  2,  saltpetre  1,  camphor  1 
part. 

III.  Meal  powder  8,  saltpetre  3,  sulphur 
1,  steel  filings  1. 

IV.  Meal  powder  16,  saltpetre  8,  sulphur 
4,  and  glass  dust  1 part 
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CATHOLICON  DUPLICATUM  RHBO.  P. 

The  double  catholioon  of  nicolai,  or  com- 
pound electuary  of  rhubarb,  is  prepared  by 
simmering  over  a slow  fire  i lb.  of  polypody 
root,  2 oz.  of  succory  root,  1 oz.  of  liquorice 
root,  3 oz.  of  the  leaves  of  agrimony  and 
spleenwort,  6 lbs.  of  water,  till  reduced  two- 
thirds  ; add  6 drams  of  fennel-seeds,  strain 
and  add  4 lbs.  of  sugar,  boil  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup,  and  add  4 oz.  each  of  extract 
of  cassia  and  pulp  of  tamarinds.  Then  add 
by  degrees  4 oz.  each  of  powdered  rhubarb 
and  senna  leaves,  1 oz.  of  liquorice  root,  i 
oz.  of  fennel-seeds,  and  mix  and  form  an 
electuary. 

This  is  too  troublesome  in  the  preparation  to  be 
much  used.  Without  the  rhubarb,  and  with  honey 
instead  of  sugar,  it  forms  a good  enema.  It  was 
formerly  esteemed  a universal  remedy,  but  is  now 
disused. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  TO  PICKLE. 

The  whitest  and  firmest  cauliflowers  that 
can  be  obtained  should  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  Cut  or  break  the  flower  into  small 
branches,  and  put  them  into  salt  and  water 
for  a week  or  ten  days.  The  brine,  or  pickle, 
should  be  made  strong  enough  with  salt  for 
an  egg  to  float  on  the  surface.  Take  them 
from  the  brine  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
of  clean  water.  Let  them  boil  for  about 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until 
tliey  begin  to  get  tender  ; but  they  must  not 
be  done,  or  they  wilt  lose  their  crispness, 
Drain  them  from  the  water  and  spread  them 
on  a coarse  cloth,  or  on  sieves,  and  put 
them  to  dry  in  the  sun  until  all  the  moisture 
is  evaporated  ; then  put  them  into  a jar  and 
cover  them  with  distilled  or  white  wine  vine- 
gar. Mace,  long  pepper,  white  pepper- 
corns, and  a few  grains  of  allspice  may  be 
added  to  the  vinegar,  which  should  be  kept 
warm  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  extract  the  flavor  of  the  spice,  but  must 
not  be  allowed  to  boil.  Pour  the  vinegar 
over  the  cauliflower  when  it  is  cold.  Cork 
the  jar  close,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  Fill 
the  jar  occasionally  with  vinegar,  as  the 
flowers  absorb  it. 

CAUSTIC  MEDICINES. 

These  are  such  as  corrode  the  skin  or 
destroy  the  texture  of  such  animal  substances 
as  they  remain  in  contact  with.  Their  action 
is  commonly  called  burning.  Fire  is  the  most 
powerful  caustic  ; this  applied  by  means  of 
a hot  iron  is  called  the  actual  cautery.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  this  country,  except  in 
farriery,  yet  in  absence  of  other  means  of 
stopping  bleeding,  it  has  been  often  found 
valuable  in  case  of  serious  accidents.  The 
chief  caustics  used  in  medicines  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Common.  Potential  Cautery. — Mix 
together  pure  potass  and  quicklime  equal 
parts.  Keep  it  in  a stoppered  bottle  in  a 
dry  state,  first  rubbing  them  well  together 


in  a mortar.  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  up 
a suflScient  quantity  with  a drop  or  two  of 

This,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  very  quickly 
raises  a blister  and  penetrates  to  the  flesh,  leaving 
a soft  white  scar,  that  slowly  comes  off.  It  is  used 
to  open  ulcers,  abscesses,  &c. 

II.  Common.  Mild, — Mix,  when  wanted, 
equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  quicklime. 

This  is  not  so  liable  to  spread  as  the  former,  but 
is  much  milder. 

III.  Lunar. — The  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic  is  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  with 
a fine  brush,  or  used  in  the  lump  by  touch- 
ing the  edges  of  a wound  with  the  moist  end 
of  the  stick  of  caustic. 

This  occasions  comparatively  little  pain,  removes 
proud  flesh,  ami  enables  the  wound  to  close  more 
readily.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  turns  it  black. 

IV.  Liquid. — Strong  acetic  acid  or  nitric 
acid,  applied  with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  or 
thus  : — Put  on  the  part  to  be  burnt  a piece 
of  diachylon  plaister,  with  a hole  cut  in  the 
middle  of  it,  pour  this  hole  full  of  acetic 
acid,  and  place  a second  piece  of  plaister 
over  it,  in  five  minutes  a blister  will  be 
raised,  in  ten  minutes  the  skin  will  be  burnt 
through. 

Nitric  acid  is  applied  to  warts  and  corns,  a drop 
being  put  on  each  wart.  It  leaves  a deep  yellow 
stain  on  the  skin. 

V.  Opiate. — Common  caustic  4 drachms, 
powdered  opium  1 drachm,  soft  soap  enough 
to  mix. 

CAUSTIC  FOR  CANKER  IN  HORSES. 

Dissolve  i oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
1 oz.  of  muriatic  acid,  then  add  spirits  of 
wine  and  water,  each  4 oz.  Sulphate  of 
copper  is  often  used  as  a caustic,  both  in 
farriery  and  human  surgery. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

I.  Capsicums  and  salt,  each  1 lb.  Grind 
together  and  color  with  Armenian  bole. 

II.  English  chillies  1 lb.,  salt  4 oz.  100 
chillies  will  make  2 oz.  of  cayenne,  the  flavor 
of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  capsicum,  or 
that  imported. 

HI.  Reduced. — English  chillies,  bury  in 
flour,  bake  for  two  hours  and  a half,  or  till 
they  are  dry  enough  to  powder,  then  cut 
them  into  small  pieces  ; to  each  ounce  add 
1 lb.  of  flour,  water  to  make  them  into 
small  biscuits,  bake  ; afterwards  powder  the 
biscuit  and  sift. 

IV.  Prepared. — Cayenne  pepper,  ground, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  the  vinegar  strained  oflT, 
and  the  pepper  dried.  This  is  milder  than 
the  raw  pepper. 

CAUSTICS  FOR  FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

I.  Blue  vitriol  1 oz.,  white  vitriol  1 oz., 
burnt  alum  2 oz.,  bole  i oz.,  honey  to  form 
a stiff  paste. 

II.  Sulphate  of  copper  2 oz.,  water  12  oz., 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  2 dr. 

Some  veterinary  surgeons  condemn  all  caustic 
applications,  using  only  mild  poultices  and  emoUlent 
ointments. 
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CAYENNE  PEPPER,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Grind  or  pound  chillies  into  a powder,  to 
every  pound  of  the  powder  put  4 oz.  of  com- 
mon salt,  with  Vermillion  and  rose- pink,  or 
red  ochre,  to  color.  Rub  the  whole  through 
a sieve.  The  essence  differs  in  nowise  from 
the  above,  except  that  the  compound  powder 
without  the  coloring  ingredients  is  soaked  in 
brandy  or  vinegar.  Cayenne  wine  differs 
only  in  using  white  wine  instead  of  brandy. 

CAYENNE  BRANDY,  WINE,  AND  VINEGAR. 

Soak  for  a fortnight  1 oz.  of  ground  cay- 
enne in  a pint  of  brandy  wine,  or  vinegar. 
Strain  it  off  and  bottle. 

CEDRAT  CORDIAL. 

Take  of  the  finest  loaf  sugar,  powdered 
i lb.  Put  it  into  a glass  mortar  with  100 
drops  of  the  oil  of  cedrat ; rub  them  together 
with  a glass  pestle,  and  put  them  into  a 
vessel  along  with  a gallon  of  very  clean  spirit. 
Sweeten  it  afterwards  to  taste,  the  chief 
object  of  the  sugar  and  the  pounding  in  the 
mortar  being  to  kill  the  oil,  and  well  incor- 
porate it  with  the  sugar  and  spirit. 

The  cedrat  is  a species  of  citron,  highly  esteemed 
in  Italy,  though  with  difficuity  to  he  procured  in  this 
country.  The  oii  is  occasionaily  imported,  and  into 
France  still  more  frequently.  The  quantity  of  oil 
hero  appears  to  us  too  small  for  a gallon. 

CEDRAT,  ESSENCE  OF. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
citron  tree,  by  soaking  them  for  three  or 
four  days  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  distilling 
them.  It  is  amber-colored  and  slightly 
fragrant. 

CELERY,  ESSENCE  OF. 

This  is  prepared  by  soaking  for  a fortnight 
i oz.  of  the  seeds  of  celery  in  i of  a pint  of 
brandy ; a few  drops  will  flavor  a pint  of 
soup  or  broth,  equal  to  a head  of  celery. 

CEMENT. 

The  various  cements  are  described  under  the 
names  of  the  makers — Hamelin — Keene — Parker — 
Pete — ^c.  Under  the  names  of  the  places  where 
made,  see  Jlrmenian— Botany  Bay — Indian — Ja- 
panese— ^c.  Under  the  properties  it  professes,  or 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  ns  Iron — Opticiatu' 
— Seal  Engravers’ — ^c.  Or,  finally,  under  the 
general  term  of  Glue — Lute  — Mortar — Stucco — for 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Index. 

CEPHALIC  SNUFF. 

I.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  the  leaves 
of  asarabaccu,  marjoram,  and  of  the  lily  of 
the  valley. 

II.  Dried  leaves  of  asarahacca  1 oz. , 
flowers  of  lavender  2 drams. 

III.  Dried  leaves  of  asarabacca  3 oz., 
leaves  of  the  dock  and  flowers  of  lavender, 
each  1 oz. 

IV.  Sage  leaves,  rosemary,  lilies  of  the 
valley  and  the  tops  of  sweet  marjoram,  of 
each  1 oz.,  with  a dram  eaclt  of  asarabacca 
root,  lavender  flowers,  and  nutmeg  ; pound 
and  sift  it  very  finely. 


CEPHALIC  PLAIBTER. 

Take  2 lbs.  of  dry  pitch,  1 lb.  of  rosin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  4 oz.  each  of  yellow  rosin  and 
of  yellow  wax,  1 drachm  of  the  expressed  oil 
of  nutmeg.  Melt  together  the  pitch,  wax, 
and  resin,  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
while  melting. 

Tnis  is  the  same  as  pitch  plaister. 

CERATE.  SIMPLE. 

I.  A composition  of^qual  parts  of  yellow 
wax  and  olive  oil.  ‘ 

Used  alone  as  an  emoliient  application  to  sores, 
or  as  a base  to  compound  more  active  ointments. 

II.  Eight  oz.  white  w'ax,  1 pint  of  olive 
oil,  and  2 oz.  of  spermaceti. 

Cerates  are  generally  rather  thicker  than  oint 
mems,  and  are  often  a substitute  in  the  summer  and 
in  hot  countries  for  the  ointments  proper  in  the  winter 
and  in  cold  places.  In  the  preparation  of  cerates  the 
oils  and  fats  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  wax 
unadulterated. — (See  the  various  names  in  Index.) 

CERUSE  OINTMENT. 

Take  of  ointment  of  white  wax  1 lb., 
ceruse  or  white-lead,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
2 oz.,  form  them  into  an  ointment  by 
melting  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  is  a useful  desiccative  cooling  ointment,  good 
for  burns,  excoriations,  tic. 

CHALK  MIXTURE. 

Take  3 drachms  of  the  cretaceous  powder, 
and  4 oz.  of  water,  add  the  water  to  the 
powder  gradually,  till  they  are  uniformly 
mixed. 

This  is  a very  useful  medicine  for  correcting 
acidity  in  the  stomach  when  attended  with  looseness. 

CHALK,  COMPOUND  POWDER  OF. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk  ^ lb.,  cinnamon 
4 oz.,  tormentil  and  gum  arabic,  each  3 ox., 
long  pepper  ^ oz.  Powder  them  separately 
and  mix  them, — Lon.  Phar.  new  edit.  1851, 

This  powder  is  used  for  weakness  and  acidity  in 
the  stomach ; and  in  looseness  from  the  same  cause. 

CHALK,  PRECIPITATED. 

Precipitate  a solution  of  muriate  of  lime 
by  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water, 
and  wash  the  sediment. 

Whiting,  which  is  nothing  more  than  ground  chalk, 
is  often  used  for  the  above  without  other  preparation, 

CHALK,  PREPARED. 

This  is  the  same  as  common  whiting  or 
chalk,  ground  to  a fine  powder,  washed  in 
witter,  formed  into  lumps,  and  dried. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  to  correct  acidity  in  the 
stomach.  .Mixed  with  wiiter,  it  is  one  of  the  hest 
remedies  for  counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  tn 
oxalic  acid  on  Ihc  stomach.  It  is  also  used  and 
employed  in  painting,  particularly,  in  Yiistemper, 
either  as  a distinct  white,  called  white-wash,  or  in 
combination  with  colors  to  lower  their  tint. 

CHALYBEATE  PILLS, 

Mix  together  extract  of  bark  and  sulphate 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  each  1 scruple,  sub- 
carboiiate  of  soda  15  grains,  powdered  myrrh 
30  grains.  Add  syrup  of  pnger  to  form  the 
whole  into  a mass,  which  divide  into  34  pills. 
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CHALYBEATE,  OR  IRON  POWDER. 

I.  Wet  steel  dust  with  white  wine  vinegar, 
expose  it  to  the  sun ; repeat  this  until  the 
dust  is  changed  into  a brownish  red  powder. 

II.  Knock  the  reddish  brown  rust  oflf  from 
pieces  of  old  iron,  such  as  hoops. 

III.  Pound  in  an  iron  mortar  the  black 
scales  thrown  off  by  the  blacksmith. 

CHALYBEATE  WATER,  ARTIFICIAL. 

I.  Water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  1 pint, 
iron  filings  1 oz.  Keep  in  a cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  pour  it  off  clear, 

II.  Take  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron 

2 drachms,  white  sugar  3 drachma  ; pul- 
verize and  make  into  twelve  powders.  Take 
bicarbonate  of  soda  2 drachms,  white  sugar 

3 drachma  ; pulverize  and  divide  it  into 
twelve  powders.  One  paper  of  each  of  these 
powders  is  dissolved  in  half  a glass  of  water  ; 
then  the  two  portions  of  water  are  mixed, 
and  swallowed  during  the  effervescence. 

III.  Dissolve  8 oz.  of  crystallized  citric 
acid  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water  saturated  with  pure  proxyde  of  iron  in 
the  washed  state,  after  being  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
solution  is  sweetened,  flavored,  and  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to 
make  a very  palatable  potion,  agreeable  to 
the  stomach. 

Chalybeate  waters  arc  used  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  have  lung  obtained  a high  celebrity  for  the  relief 
of  complaints  peculiar  to  females.  They  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  plethoric  or  inflammatory  conditions  of 
systems;  or  by  persons  of  n full  habit  of  body. 

CHALYBEATE  WINE. 

I.  Take  2 oz.  of  filings. of  iron,  2 drachms 
each  of  cinnamon  and  mace,  add  them  to  two 
pints  of  Rhenish  wine.  Infuse  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  then  filter  for  use. 

II.  Put  a drachm  of  citrate  of  iron  in  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  and  take  a wine-glassful 
twice  a day. 

Beneficially  use.d  as  a tonic  in  nervous  complaints. 

chamberlain’s  RESTORATIVE  PILLS, 

Thesepillsconsistof  cinnabar,  sulphur,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  a little  vegetable  matter. 

The  inventor  says  the  pills  are  the  most  certain 
cure  for  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  all  impurities  of  the 
blood,  but  often  take  two  years  to  effect  a cure. 

CHAMPAGNE,  IMITATION  OF. 

Brown  sugar  10  lbs.,  loaf  sugar  12  lbs., 
water  9 gallons,  concrete  acid  of  lemons  or 
crystallized  tartaric  acid  f oz.,  ; dissolve  by 
a gentle  boil.  Before  it  grows  cold  add 
nearly  a pint  of  yeast  and  ferment.  When 
the  working  is  nearly  over  add  1 gallon  of 
perry  and  3 pints  of  brandy.  Bung  it  up  for 
three  months,  then  draw  out  a quart  of  the 
wine,  dissolve  1 oz.  of  isinglass  in  it,  pour  it 
again  into  the  cask,  and  in  a fortnight  bottle 
it  off,  putting  a lump  of  sugar  into  each 
bottle.  If  desired  to  be  pink,  put  1 oz.  of 
cochineal  into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  first 
put  in.  (See  Cider  p.85,  86,  & Gooseberry  p.  1ST.) 


II.  Take  3 gallons  of  water  and  9 lbs.  of 
raw  sugar,  boil  the  water  and  sugar  half  an 
hour,  skim  it  clean,  and  then  pour  the  boil- 
ing liquor  upon  1 gallon  of  currants,  picked 
from  the  stalks,  but  not  bruised  ; when  cold 
work  it  for  two  days  with  ^ pint  of  ale  yeast, 
afterwards  filter  it  through  flannel  into  a 
clean  cask  with  ^ pint  of  isinglass  finings. 
When  it  has  done  working,  bung  it  up,  let 
it  stand  a month,  then  bottle  it,  putting  a 
lump  of  loaf  sugar  into  each  bottle. 

This  wine  is  of  a pink  or  a white  color,  according 
as  red  or  white  currants  have  been  used. 

CHARCOAL  TO  MAKE. 

This  is  usually  manufactured  from  coppice 
wood,  cut  every  sixteen  years  ; the  faggots 
are  made  into  a large  conical  pile,  covered 
up  with  clods  of  earth,  leaving  circular  rows 
of  holes  from  top  to  bottom.  The  wood  is 
then  kindled,  and  as  it  becomes  red,  the 
holes  are  regularly  closed  to  stop  the  further 
combustion,  and  when  the  whole  has  been 
closed  up,  the  pile  is  left  to  cool ; when  the 
black  skeleton  of  the  wood  is  left,  which 
differs  from  the  raw  wood  in  burning  with- 
out any  smoke,  and  with  little  or  no  flame, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  no  soot.  The 
air  which  passes  through  the  burning  char- 
coal has  its  oxygenous  part  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  without  being,  when 
cooled,  any  ways  altered  in  hulk,  although 
its  weight  by  the  gallon  is  increased.  The 
air  being  thus  rendered  unfit  for  respiration 
kills  whatever  animals  or  plants  are  confined 
in  it ; numerous  accidents  have  happened  of 
persons  being  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  close 
rooms  with  a charcoal  fire.  The  charcoal 
for  medical  purposes  should,  like  that  for 
gunpowder,  be  made  of  soft  woods,  as  alder, 
heated  in  iron  long  necks  until  no  volatile 
matter  is  given  out.  Small  quantities  may 
be  made,  by  burying  wood  under  sand  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  exposing  the  whole  to 
fire.  In  this  latter  method,  the  box-wood 
charcoal  for  galvanic  purposes  is  made. 

CHARCOAL  CRAYONS  FOR  DRAWING. 

Saw  the  finest  grained  charcoal  into  slips 
of  the  size  watted,  put  them  into  a pipkin 
of  melted  bees’ -wax  ; which  place  on  a slow 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  take  then  them  out. 
When  cold  they  are  fit  for  use. 

The  advantages  of  these  pencils  are,  that  they 
can  be  made  at  the  most  trifling  expense,  and  that 
drawings  made  with  them  are  as  permanent  as  ink. 
The  above  process  will  also  harden  both  red  and 
black  chalks,  and  make  them  permanent  also, 

CHARCOAL  POULTICE, 

To  i lb,  of  the  common  cataplasm,  add  2 
OZ.  of  fresh  burnt  charcoal,  finely  pounded 
and  sifted.  Mix  the  whole  well  together. 

The  common  cataplasm  here  referred  to,  is  made 
by  adding  boiling  water  to  a mixture  of  I part  linseed 
meal  and  2 parts  oatmeal,  and  smearing  it  over  with 
olive  oil.  Tho  charcoal  poultice  is  applied  to  foul, 
unhealthy  ulcers,  and  venereal  sores,  to  destroy  thoir 
fetid  smell  and  to  improve  their  appearaoco 
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CHERSE  CAKES. 

I.  Put  a pint  of  warm  cream  into  a sauce- 
pan over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  warm,  add 
to  it  5 quarts  of  new  milk.  Then  put  in 
some  rennet,  stir  it,  and  when  it  is  turned, 
put  the  curd  into  a linen  cloth  or  bag.  Let 
the  whey  drain  from  it,  but  do  not  squeeze  it 
too  much.  Put  it  into  a mortar  and  pound 
it  as  fine  as  possible ; add  ^ lb.  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched,  and  ^ lb.  of  biscuit  pow- 
der, then  add  9 well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  a little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water,  and  § lb.  of  fine  sugar. 

II.  Slice  a small  loaf  or  roll,  as  thin  as 
possible,  first  cutting  off  the  crust,  pour  on 
to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  stand 
two  hours.  Beat  together  8 eggs,  i lb.  of 
butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  them 
into  the  cream  and  bread,  with  i lb.  of  cur- 
rants, well  washed  and  dried,  and  a spoonful 
of  brandy.  Bake  them  in  patty  pans  on  a 
crust  raised  on  the  edges. 

III.  Boil  4 oz.  of  rice  till  it  is  tender,  and 
then  put  into  a sieve  to  drain  ; mix  with  it  4 
eggs  well  beaten  up,  i lb.  of  butter,  J a pint 
of  cream,  6 oz.  of  sugar,  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
a glass  of  brandy.  Beat  all  well  together. 

CHEESE  CEMENT. 

Take  some  fresh  cheese  made  with  rich 
creamy  milk,  (Cheshire  cheese  will  do,) 
pound  it,  and  wash  it  in  water  until  all  the 
soluble  part  is  carried  off  by  the  water  ; this 
may  he  operated  in  a sieve,  or  linen  cloth, 
through  which  the  cheese  is  afterwards 
pressed  to  get  rid  of  the  water  ; when  quite 
drained,  it  crumbles  like  stale  bread  ; it  is 
then  dried  upon  unsized  paper,  and  in  that 
state  will  keep  fresh  a very  long  time. 

This  material,  which  is  easeum,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  butter,  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
except  by  the  addition  of  quick  lime ; but  by  pound- 
ing this  with  the  mixture,  it  becomes  transformed 
into  a very  viscous  sort  of  cheese,  which  can  be  di- 
luted with  water  to  the  consistency  required  for  the 
work.  It  dries  quickly,  and  when  quite  dry  it  can- 
not be  again  dissolved,  therefore  no  more  should  be 
prepared  than  can  be  immediately  used, 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER. 

Gum  guaiacum  ^ oz.,  rhubarb  ^ oz.,  cream 
of  tartar  2 oz.,  flowers  of  sulphur  4 oz.,  and 
2 nutmegs,  all  in  powder.  Make  them  in  a 
confection  hy  pounding  them  well  together 
in  a mortar.  Dose — two  tea  spoonsful  night 
and  morning. 

This  well-known  nostrum  for  rheumatism  and 
gout  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a Chelsea 
pensioner,  who  administered  it  to  Lord  Amherst 
with  great  success, 

CHELSEA  BCNS. 

Take  plain  bun-dough  or  bread-dough, 
roll  it  out  in  a sheet,  break  some  firm  butter 
in  small  bits,  and  place  over  it,  fold  it  up, 
and  roll  it  out  as  you  would  paste.  After  you 
have  given  it  twM  or  three  turns,  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  dough,  and  strew  oyer  it 
some  moist  sugar,  roll  up  the  sheet  into  a 
roll  and  cut  it  in  slices,  place  these  on  a 


buttered  tin,  that  has  edges  about  half  an 
inch  high  ; prove  them  well  and  bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven.  The  tops  may  be  dusted 
over  with  lump  sugar,  or  rubbed  over  with 
milk  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  About  \ lb. 
each  of  sugar  and  butter  will  be  wanted  for 
4 lbs.  of  dough. 

(l^or  numerous  other  Buns  see  Index.) 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS. 

I.  Glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  and  com- 
mon salt,  in  equal  parts  ; dry  in  an  oven  and 
powder.  Purgative  in  doses  from  i oz.to  1 oz. 

II.  Glauber  salts  2 drachms,  Epsom  salts 
65  grains,  common  salt  10  grains,  sulphate 
of  iron  2 grains. 

The  glauber  salts  should  be  dried  by  itself,  asic 
liquefies  when  slightly  heated. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER,  IMITATIVE. 

Dissolve  in  i a pint  of  tepid  water  1 
drachm  of  potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  20  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  5 grains  of  common 
salt.  Filter,  put  into  a half- pint  bottle,  and 
before  corking,  add  3 drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

CHEMICAL  WASH  BALLS. 

Take  5 lbs.  of  white  oil  soap,  shave  or 
scrape  it  as  above,  and  then  add  to  it  2 lbs. 
of  fine  rice  powder,  ^ lb.  of  white-lead,  and 
i lb.  of  pure  and  unmixed  pearl  white. 
Previous  to  mixing  with  the  soap-shavings, 
these  powders  must  be  put  into  a basin,  with 
about  12  oz.  of  orange  flower  or  myrtle  water, 
and  1 oz.  of  essence  of  ambergris.  When 
this  has  been  well  mixed,  the  soap-shavings 
are  to  be  put  in,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  well 
beaten  two  or  three  times  a day,  for  several 
days.  After  the  whole  mass  is  well  incor- 
porated and  stiff,  it  is  to  be  made  up  into 
balls,  which  should  be  very  round,  and  to 
weigh  li  oz.  Dry  these  very  cleanly  on 
sheets  of  white  paper,  and  when  perfectly 
hard,  wrap  and  seal  each  singly  in  a separate 
piece  of  white  paper. 

If  wanted  to  be  colored  for  blue,  mix  some 
powder  blue  with  the  soap, — if  green,  a mixture  of 
powdered  blue  and  yellow  ochre;  and  so  on  for 
other  colors. 

CHEMISTS  BOTTLES,  COLORS  FOR. 

I.  Blue. — (a)  Dissolve  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  using  1 oz.  to  each  quart,  add  the 
same  quantity  of  alum,  and  afterwards  a 
little  oil  of  vitriol. — (6)  Dissolve  blue  vitriol 
in  water. — (cj  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
indigo  in  water. — (d)  Dissolve  Prussian  blue 
in  water. — (e)  Dissolve  blue  stone  in  water 
and  add  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

II.  Purple.— {a)  Verdigris  2 drachms, 
spirits  of  hartshorn  4 oz.,  water  li  pint. — 
(l/J  Sugar  of  lead  1 oz.,  cochineal  1 scruple, 
water  to  fill  up. — (c)  Make  an  infusion  of  log- 
wood,and  to  it  adda  little  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

III.  Green. — (a)  Common  verdigris  3 oz. 
dissolve  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add  2 quarts  of 
water.— (5)  Add  distilled  vinegar  and  blue 
vitriol  to  a strong  decoction  of  tunnerio. 
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IV.  Rid. — (a)  Spirit  of  hartshorn  colored  , 
with  cochineal. — (b)  Carmine  or  lake  dis- 
solved in  water,  to  which  a little  muriate  of 
tin  may  be  added. — (c)  Boil  red  beet,  dilute 
it  to  color,  and  brighten  with  a little  acetic  ' 
acid. — (d)  Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  in  water,  ; 
and  tinge  with  cochineal. — (e)  Red  cabbage 
liquor,  brightened  with  vinegar. 

V.  Yellow. — (a)  Dissolve  iron  in  muriatic 
acid  and  dilute. — (A)  Dissolve  Indian  yellow 
in  water. — (e)  Pour  hot  water  on  turmeric 
and  filter  through  paper ; a little  of  any 
alkaline  turns  it  brown. 

CHERRY  BOUNCE,  OR  BRANDY. 

I.  English. — To  make  1 gallon,  take 
12  lbs.  of  Morello  cherries,  cut  off  the  stalks 
so  that  about  half  an  inch  of  each  shall  remain 
on  the  fruit.  Prick  each  cherry  with  a needle, 
put  them  into  wide-mouthed  quart  bottles 
along  with  a little  syrup  or  loaf  sugar  to 
each,  and  3 or  4 cloves.  Two  lumps  will 
be  enough  sugar  to  each  bottle.  Pour  upon 
the  cherries  enough  gin  or  brandy  to  cover 
them,  this  will  be  about  1 gallon  for  12  lbs. 
of  cherries. 

II.  Prepare  the  cherries  as  before.  Put 
them  in  bottles  and  cover  them  with  brandy  ; 
cork  them  close  and  stop  for  a month,  then 
pour  off  the  brandy,  and  to  each  quart  add 
8 oz.  of  sugar  candy  powdered  ; when  dis- 
solved, pour  the  brandy  back  again  upon  the 
cherries. 

The  two  foregoing  methods  are  those  pursued  by 
private  families  and  pastrycooks,  where  the  cherries 
are  wanted  equally  with  the  liquor.  Distillers  use 
the  following  method. 

III.  Take  any  quantity  of  small  black  cher- 
ries, pull  off  the  stalks,  and  slightly  bruise 
the  fruit  in  a tub  with  a mallet  or  wooden 
rammer,  pour  it  into  a cask,  and  cover  it 
over  with  strong  spirit,  stirring  up  the  whole 
occasionally,  particularly  for  the  first  few 

1 days.  The  cask  should  stand  on  the  head 
I and  be  tapped,  before  the  cherries  are  put  in, 

I a small  tap  basket  being  fastened  inside  to 
j prevent  the  fruit  from  clogging  up  the  tap. 

I This  will  be  very  black  and  strong.  When 

[wanted  for  sale,  draw  off  4 pints  ; add  to  it 
4 pints  of  water  and  1 lb.  of  sugar,  to  form 
a gallon. 

often  as  any  of  the  brandied  juice  is  drawn  off, 

I an  equai  quantity  of  fresh  spirit  is  poured  in  at  the 
I top,  until  it  shows  a weakness  of  color  or  flavor. 

IV.  Imitative. — Soak  black  elderberries  in 
the  same  manner  as  cherries.  When  drawn 
off,  substitute  1 pint  of  cider  for  the  same 
. quantity  of  water,  which  makes  1 gallon,  and 
I a tea  spoonful  of  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre. 

The  cherry  brandy  of  the  public  houses  is  gene- 
rally half  cherry  brandy  and  half  elderberry  wine 
mixed  togelher.  * 

V.  American. — To  4 quarts  of  brandy  put 
4 lbs.  of  red  cherries,  2 lbs.  of  black  cherries,  ! 
I and  1 quart  of  raspberries,  a few  cloves,  1 | 
I stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a bit  of  orange  peel,  i 


Let  this  stand  a month  closely  stopped,  then 
bottle  it,  putting  a lump  or  two  of  sugar 
into  each  bottle.  The  cherries  and  spices 
are  not  to  remain  in  it. 

VI.  French. — Morello  cherries,  with  their 
kernels  bruised,  8 lbs.,  brandy  8 pints.  Soak 
for  a month ; strain,  at  the  same  time 
squeezing  the  cherries  to  take  out  the  juice 
from  them,  and  add  IJ  lb.  of  sugar.  Called 
in  France  Ratafia  de  cerises. 

CHERRY  WATER. 

Black  cherries  12  lbs.,  the  stones  being 
bruised  ; water  1 gallon.  This  is  now  seldom 
used,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
prussic  acid  which  it  contains. 

CHERRY  WINE. 

I.  Take  red  cherries,  stalk  and  mash  them, 
but  as  much  as  possible  without  breaking  the 
stones,  rub  them  in  a hair  sieve  with  the 
hands,  that  the  juice  may  pass  through.  To 
every  gallon  of  this  juice  add  2 lbs.  of  sugar. 
Put  it  into  a cask  and  let  it  ferment ; when 
the  fermentation  has  subsided,  bung  it  up 
close  for  a month,  then  fine  it,  bottle  it  off, 
putting  a lump  of  sugar  into  each  bottle,  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  days,  then  cork  it  down 
and  pack  away.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in 
three  or  four  months. 

II.  Take  6 gallons  of  spring  water,  and 
boil  it  an  hour,  then  take  24  lbs.  of  black 
cherries,  bruise  them,  not  breaking  the 
stones,  pour  the  water,  boiling,  upon  the 
cherries,  and  stir  them  well  together  ; after 
twenty-four  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  2 lbs.  of  sugar.  TTien  mix 
it  well  and  let  it  stand  a day  longer.  Pour 
off  the  clear  liquor  into  a cask.  Bung  it  up, 
and  after  a month  bottle  it  off. 

CHESHIRE  CHEESE,  TO  MAKE. 

It  is  necessary,  in  making  the  best  cheese, 
to  put  in  the  new  milk  without  skimming, 
and  if  any  overnight’s  milk  be  mixed  with 
it,  it  must  be  brought  to  the  same  natural 
warmth ; into  this  put  as  much  rennet  as  is 
just  sufficient  to  come  to  the  curd,  and  no 
more,  for  on  this  just  proportion  the  mild- 
ness of  the  cheese  is  said  to  depend  ; a piece 
dried  of  the  size  of  a worn  sixpence,  and  put 
into  a tea-cupful  of  water  with  a little  salt, 
about  twelve  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  is 
sufficient  for  18  gallons  of  milk.  The  curd 
is  next  broken  down,  and  when  separated 
from  the  whey,  is  put  into  a cheese  vat  and 
pressed  very  dry ; it  is  next  broken  very 
small  by  squeezing  it  with  the  hands.  New 
curd  is  mixed  with  about  half  its  quantity  of 
yesterday’s,  and  which  has  been  kept  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  curds  have  been  thus 
mixed,  well  pressed  and  closed  with  the  hands 
in  a cheese-vat,  till  they  become  one  solid 
lump,  it  is  put  into  a press  for  four  or  fivo 
hours,  then  taken  out  of  the  cheese-vat,  and 
turned,  by  means  of  a cloth  put  into  the  same 
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for  this  purpose,  and  again  put  into  the  press 
for  the  night.  It  is  then  taken  out,  well 
salted,  and  put  into  the  press  again  till 
morning,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  laid 
upon  a flag  or  board,  till  the  salt  is  quite 
melted,  then  it  is  wiped,  put  into  a dry  room, 
and  turned  every  day,  till  it  becomes  dry 
enough  for  the  market. 

CHBSHIRB  S.\I,T. 

I.  Basket  Salt. — Quickly  boil  the  brine  of 
salt  springs  until  only  so  much  water  is  left 
as  just  to  cover  the  crop  of  crystals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  which«are  then  put  into 
conical  baskets  and  dried  in  stoves. 

II . Common. — By  evaporating  rine  at 
the  heat  of  160°  or  170°  of  Fahr,  and  drain- 
ing the  crystals  in  square  hoppers.  This 
occasions  the  lumps  to  be  quare  as  we  find 
them  when  for  sale. 

III.  Bay  or  large  grained. — From  brine 
evaporated  at  about  130°  of  heat,  and  the 
liquor  then  set  aside  to  crystallize  very  gra- 
dually. For  preserving,  this  is  stronger  than 
the  former,  but  scarcely  so  pleasant  in  taste. 
The  salt  ordinarily  used  in  France  is  of  this 
character. 

IV.  Fishery  Salt. — Brine  evaporated  very 
slowly  at  the  heat  of  100°  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize.  This  is  still  stronger  than  the 
former,  and  is  only  used  to  preserve  fish  and 
occa.sionally  meat  when  for  hot  climates.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  salt  is  sent  to  Ireland 
to  preserve  pork  and  beef.  (See  Salt.) 

chevallieb’s  alcohol. 

Mix  a little  caustic  magnesia  with  the 
strongest  spirits  of  wine  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  distillers,  and  put  it  by  for  some 
time,  that  the  magnesia  may  absorb  any 
acetic  acid  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
spirit.  Then  pour  off  the  cleas-  portion,  and 
distil  it  twice  in  a water  bath  with  its 
weight  of  very  high  dried  chloride  of  lime, 
This  should  have  a specific  gravity  of  0'823. 
end  be  so  strong  that  caustic  barytes  will 
not  be  slacked  by  it. 

CHBVENIx’s  ANTIMONIAL  POWDER. 

Protnxyde  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  (obtained  by  dissolving  burnt  bones  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  solution 
by  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  water,)  of  each 
equal  parts.  Dissolve  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
pour  the  solution  into  water,  alkalized  with 
•ub-carbonate  of  ammonia  ; in  from  3 to  8 
grains.  This  is  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic. 
In  doses  of  10  to  20  grains,  it  is  emetic  and 
I urgative.  It  is  used  as  an  alterative  in 
utaneous  diseases. 

CHIAN  TURPENTINE,  FICTITIOUS. 

I.  Equal  parts  of  Canada  balsam  and 
^low  resin. 

II.  Venice  turpentine  and  yellow  resin,  of 
tach  2 lbs.,  Canada  balsam  12  oz. 


III.  Yellow  resin  7 lbs.,  rape  oil  1 pint, 
water  and  oil  of  turjientine,  each  a quart. 
Boil  altogether. 

CHICKEN  POX. 

The  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  chilliness, 
succeeded  by  flushings  and  heat,  pains  in  the 
head  and  back,  thirst,  restlessness,  and  a 
quick  pulse.  About  the  second  or  third  day, 
the  pustules  become  filled  with  a watery 
fluid,  (which  is  never  converted  into  yellow 
matter,  as  in  small-pox,)  and  about  the  fifth 
day  they  usually  dry  away  and  are  formed 
into  crusts  or  scabs.  No  danger  ever  attends 
this  disease. 

Treatment. — In  general,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  a spare  regimen  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  to  give 
one  or  two  cooling  jmrgatives  afterwards  ; 
but  should  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  it 
may  then  be  advisable  to  make  the  patient 
take  frequent  small  antimonial  doses,  with 
saline  draughts  and  nitre,  as  for  simple  fever; 
drinking  plentifully  at  the  same  time  of  cold 
diluting  liquors,  and  keeping  the  body  open 
with  gentle  laxatives  or  emollient  clysters. 
The  like  treatment  will  also  be  proper  in  the 
swine-pox,  which  is,  indeed,  only  a species 
of  the  chicken-pox. 

CHILBLAINS  LOTIONS  FOR. 

I.  Take  1 oz.  of  white  copperas  dissolve 
in  a quart  of  water. 

II.  Sal  ammoniac  1 oz.,  vinegar  § a pint. 

III.  Soap  liniment  4 parts,  tincture  ot 
cantharides  1 part.  Only  touch  them  with 
this  and  not  rub. 

IV.  Alum  2 drachms,  white  vitriol  2 
drachms,  vinegar  ^ pint,  spirits  of  wine  2 oz. 
water  pint.  Rub  every  night. 

V.  Vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine,  each  ^ pint, 
alum  2 drachms.  Apply  night  and  morning. 

VI.  Equal  parts  of  spirits  of  rosemary  and 
oil  of  turpentine. 

VII.  Spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  or 
camphor  liniment. 

VIII.  Compound  camphor  liniment  and 
soap  liniment,  i oz.  of  each,  oil  of  turpentine 
3 drachms. 

IX.  Compound  soap  liniment  and  solution 
of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  of  each  1 oz. 

X.  Olive  oil  1 oz.,  expressed  oil  of  mace 
1 drachm,  camphor  2 drachms,  and  spirits 
of  wine  2 oz. 

CHILBLAINS,  OINTMENTS  FOR. 

I.  Spermaceti  ointment  6 drachms,  pre- 
pared calomel  2 scruples,  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1 drachm.  This  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  parts  affected  before  they  are  broken,  or 
applied  upon  lint  as  an  ointment  afterwards. 

II.  Mercurial  ointment,  made  from  tb# 
nitrate  of  mercury,  1 oz.,  camphor  1 drachm, 
oil  of  turpentine  2 drachms,  olive  oil  4 
drachms.  Apply  with  friction  two  or  three 
times  a day,  or  as  a salve  when  they  are 
broken. 
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CHILLIB  VINEGAR. 

Fill  a bottle  with  dried  chillies,  pour  upon 
them  hot  vinegar,  shake  the  bottle,  and  in  a 
week  the  vinegar  will  be  fit  to  use.  A fresh 
supply  of  vinegar  poured  in  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  first  is  used,  will  become  as  hot  with 
the  chillies  as  can  be  desired,  and  that  for  a 
long  period. 

CHINA  OR  Gl.ASS,  CEMENT  FOR. 

I.  Take  the  juice  of  garlic,  stamped  in  a 
stone  mortar ; this  carefully  applied  will 
join  the  parts  so  closely  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceived. 

II.  Another  cement  for  the  above  purpose 
IS  formed  by  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  very 
clear,  and  mixing  it  with  pounded  stone- 
lime,  unslacked,  and  sifted  through  muslin  ; 
or  isinglass,  and  lime  as  above  mentioned, 
mixed  together,  and  a little  water  added. 
The  mended  articles  are  to  be  set  in  the  shade 
to  dry,  and  not  before  the  fire. 

III.  Oyster-shells  calcined,  well  pounded, 
and  sifted  through  muslin,  afterwards  ground 
on  a hard  stone  till  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs,  make  a 
paste  or  glue,  With  this  any  thing  may  be 
joined  of  hard  substance ; and  holding  it 
close  a few  minutes  just  to  dry,  it  will  stand 
both  fire  and  water.  Any  small  hole  or  crack 
may  be  stopped  in  the  same  manner. 

CHINA  INK. 

I.  Dissolve  isinglass  in  hot  water,  to  which 
a very  small  quantity  of  soda  has  been  added 
to  destroy  the  jelly-like  property  of  the 
isinglass.  Rub  on  a porphyry-slab  the  finest 
lamp  black,  with  some  of  the  above  solution, 
to  a proper  consistence,  adding  a small 
quantity  of  musk  and  camphor  to  give  it  the 
required  odou''.  It  may  be  pressed  into 
plaster  of  I’aria  or  other  moulds,  slightly 
oiling  them. 

II.  Proust  says,  that  lamp-black  purified 
by  potash-lye,  when  mixed  with  a solution 
of  glue,  and  dried,  formed  an  ink,  which  was 
preferred  by  artists  to  that  of  China. 

III.  M.  Merimee  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  preparing  this  ink  with  glue.  Into 
a solution  of  glue  he  pours  a concentrated 
solution  of  nut-galls,  which  occasions  an 
elastic  resinous -looking  precipitate.  He 
washes  this  matter  with  hot  water,  end  dis- 
solves it  in  a spare  solution  of  clarified  glue. 
He  filters  anew,  and  concentrates  it  to  the 
proper  degree  for  being  incorporated  with 
the  purified  lamp-black.  The  astrinpnt 
principle  in  vegetables  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine  when  its  acid  is  saturated,  as  is  done 
by  boiling  the  nut-galls  with  lime  water  or 
magnesia. 

The  laiiip-blarli  is  said  to  be  made  in  Chinn  by 
eoliccting  tbe  smoko  of  the  oii  of  sesame,  iiifi  sicn 
of  »ulis  renders  tlio  ink  permanent  on  paper. 


CHINA  LOCKSOY. 

This  is  a species  of  vermicelli  used  gene- 
rally throughout  the  east  as  a thickener  for 
soups.  It  is  made  of  rice,  by  boiling  the 
grains  till  they  become  soft,  then  beating 
them  up  in  a wooden  mortar,  and  finally 
squeezing  the  paste  thus  made  through  a tube, 
having  at  the  bottom  some  small  holes. 

That  brought  from  China  is  opaque,  that  from 
Cochin  Cthna  is  transparent.  In  cooking,  the  opaque 
swells  much  more  than  the  transparent  kind.  In  all 
probability,  the  former  is  made  of  raw  or  unboiled 
rice- flour. 

CHINESE  COMPOSITION  FOR  JAPAN-WORK. 

Gold  size,  mixed  with  whitening,  to  which 
is  added  a little  red  lead  to  harden  it,  and  a 
little  powdered  litharge  to  dry  it  more 
rapidly. 

CHINESE  FIRES  FOR  FIRF--WORK3. 

I.  Red. — Take  of  meal  powder  1 lb., 
saltpetre  1 lb.,  charcoal  4 oz.,  sulphur  4 oz., 
iron  sand  14  oz. 

II.  White. — Meal  powder  1 lb.,  saltpetre 
1 lb.,  sulphur  8 oz.,  iron  sand  14  oz. 

III.  Grey. — Meal  powder  1 lb.,  saltpetre 
4 OZ.,  sulphur  2 oz.,  charcoal  1^  oz. 

These  compositions  are  intended  for  cases  to  be 
attached  to  a revolving  wheel,  as  streamers,  &c.  (For 
others,  see  Brilliant,  Illumination,  Gold  Fire,  Slow 
Fire,  Dead  Fire,  S^c. ) 

CHINKSE  FLYERS. 

Cases  for  this  fire-work  may  be  made  of 
different  sizes,  from  1 to  8 oz.,  they  must  be 
made  of  thick  paper,  and  8 interior  diameters 
long.  They  are  rolled  with  a straight  pasted 
edge,  and  pinched  close  at  one  end.  The 
method  of  filling  them  is,  the  case  being  put 
in  a mould,  whose  foot  must  be  flat  at  the 
top,  and  not  with  a nipple  like  a rocket 
mould  ; fill  it  within  half  a diameter  of  the 
middle  of  the  case,  then  ram  a diameter  of 
clay,  and  upon  this  some  more  composition 
to  fill  the  case  nearly  to  the  top,  then  fill  it 
up  with  clay  ; when  filled,  pinch  the  end 
close  upon  the  clay,  beat  it  flat  and  dip  both 
ends  of  the  case  thus  filled  into  a pot  of 
melted  composition  of  glue  and  red  lead;  when 
dry,  bore  a hole  exactly  through  the  clay  in 
the  middle,  then  in  the  opposite  sides  of  both 
ends  make  a vent  as  in  tourbillions  ; and  in 
that  side  which  you  intend  to  fire  first,  make 
a small  hole  to  the  composition  near  the  clay, 
from  which  carry  a quickmatch,  covered  with 
a single  paper,  to  the  vent  at  the  other  end, 
then  when  the  charge  is  burnt  on  one  side, 
it  will,  by  means  of  the  quickmatch,  com- 
municate to  the  charge  on  the  other,  and 
which  may  be  of  a different  sort  of  compo- 
sition. The  flyers  being  thus  made,  put  an 
iron  pin,  that  must  be  fixed  in  the  work  on 
I which  they  are  to  be  fired,  and  on  which  they 
! are  to  run  ; through  the  hole  in  the  middle, 
i on  the  end  of  this  pin  must  be  a nut  to  keep, 
I the  flyer  from  running  off. 
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CHINESE  P^STB. 

Mix  together  bullock’s  blood  and  quick 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  1 lb.  of  the  latter 
to  10  lbs.  of  the  former.  It  becomes  a stiff 
jelly,  in  which  state  it  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers, who  beat  it  down  with  an  addition 
of  water  into  a state  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

CHINESE  PROPAGATION  OP  FRUIT  TREES. 

Strip  a ring  of  bark,  about  an  inch  in 
width,  from  a bearing  branch,  surround  the 
place  with  a ball  of  fat  earth,  or  loam,  bound 
fast  to  the  branch  with  a piece  of  matting ; 
over  this  they  suspend  a pot  or  horn,  with 
water,  having  a small  hole  in  the  bottom  just 
sufficient  to  let  the  water  drop,  in  order  to 
keep  the  earth  constantly  moist.  The  branch 
throws  new  roots  into  the  earth  just  above 
the  place  where  the  ring  of  bark  was  stripped 
off.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the 
spring,  and  the  branch  is  sawn  off  and  put 
into  the  ground  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The 
following  year  it  will  bear  fruit. 

CHINESE  SHEET  LEAD. 

The  operation  is  carried  on  by  two  men  ; 
one  is  seated  on  the  floor  with  a large  flat 
stone  before  him,  and  with  a moveable  flat 
stone-stand  at  his  side.  His  fellow  workmen 
stand  beside  him  with  a crucible  filled  with 
melted  lead  ; and  having  poured  a certain 
quantity  upon  the  stone,  the  other  lifts  the 
moveable  stone,  and  dashing  it  on  the  fluid 
lead,  presses  it  out  into  a flat  and  thin  plate, 
which  he  instantly  removes  from  the  stone. 
A second  quantity  of  lead  is  poured  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  a similar  plate  formed, 
the  process  being  carried  on  with  singular 
rapidity.  The  rough  edges  of  the  plates  are 
then  cut  off,  and  they  are  soldered  together 
for  use. 

Mr.  Waddelfhaa  applied  this  method  with  great 
success  to  the  formation  of  thin  plates  of  sine  for 
galvanic  purposes. 

CHINESE  YELLOW,  TO  MAKE. 

The  Acacia,  an  Egyptian  thorn,  is  a species 
of  mimosa,  from  which  the  Chinese  make 
that  yellow  which  bears  washing  in  their  silks 
and  stuffs,  and  appears  with  so  much  elegance 
in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  flowers  are 
gathered  before  they  are  fully  opened,  and 
put  into  an  earthen  vessel  over  a gentle  heat, 
being  stirred  continually  until  they  are  nearly 
dry,  and  of  a yellow  color ; then  to  4 a lb  of 
the  flowers,  a sufficient  quantity  of  rain- 
water is  added,  to  hold  the  flowe.rs  incor- 
porated together.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled 
until  it  becomes  thick,  when  it  must  be 
strained.  To  the  liquor  is  added  ^ oz.  of 
common  alum,  and  1 oz.  of  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  All  these 
are  mixed  together  into  a mass.  An  addition 
of  a proportion  of  the  ripe  seeds  to  the 
flowers  renders  the  colors  somewhat  deeper. 
For  making  the  deepest  yellow,  add  a small 
quantity  of  Brazil  wood. 


Chino’s  worm  lozenges. 

A popular  nostrum  for  worms,  consisting 
of  two  preparations,  the  basis  of  both  of 
which  is  chloride  of  mercury. 

The  Yellow  Lozenges. — Prepared  by  mix- 
ing 1 lb.  of  chloride  of  mercury,  washed  in 
alcohol,  with  4 drams  of  saffron  that  has  been 
boiled  in  1 pint  of  water,  and  strained,  and 
28  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  making  the  whole  into 
a mass  with  gum  tragacanth  mucilage,  and 
rolling  it  out  to  an  exact  thickness.  Each 
lozenge  should  contain  1 grain  of  the  chloride. 

The  dose  is  one  lozenge  at  bed-time,  and  on 
the  succeeding  morning  a brown  lozenge  is 
to  be  taken. 

The  Brown  Lozenges. — Take  7 oz.  of  the 
chloride  of  mercury,  washed  as  before,  3 J lbs. 
of  jalap,  9 lbs.  of  white  sugar,  and  enough 
of  gum  tragacanth  mucilage  to  make  a mass. 

Each  lozenge  should  contain  § a grain  of  the 
chloride. 

These  nostrums  are  by  no  means  safe,  os  the 
chloride  is  seldom  difTused  equally,  and  mayiasome 
lozenges  be  ih  dangerous  quantity.  When  long  kept, 
also,  or  exposed  to  damp,  they  may  acquire  poisonous 
properties. 

CHINTZ,  TO  WASH. 

Take  2 lbs.  of  rice,  boil  it  in  2 gallons  of 
water  till  soft ; then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
tub  ; let  it  stand  till  about  the  warmth  in 
general  used  for  colored  linens  ; then  put  the 
chintz  in,  and  use  the  rice  instead  of  soap, 
wash  it  in  this,  till  the  dirt  appears  to  be  out, 
then  boil  the  same  quantity  as  above,  but 
strain  the  rice  from  the  water,  and  mix  it  in 
warm  clear  water.  Wash  in  this  till  quite 
clean  ; afterwards  rinse  it  in  the  water  which 
the  rice  has  been  boiled  in,  and  this  will 
answer  the  end  of  starch,  and  no  dew  will 
affect  it.  If  a gown,  it  must  be  taken  to 
pieces,  and  when  dried,  be  careful  to  hang  it 
as  smooth  as  possible ; after  it  is  dry,  rub  it 
with  a sleek  stone,  but  use  no  iron. 

CHLORINATED  SODA. 

I.  Dissolve  1 lb.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
in  2 quarts  and  ^ pint  of  distilled  water ; 
through  this  direct  a stream  of  chlorine  gas. 

II.  Decompose  chloride  of  lime  with  car- 

bonate of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  lime  thus 
formed  will  fall  down  as  a white  powder,  i. 

while  the  chlorinated  soda  will  remain  in  r-: 

solution.  It  must  be  filtered  off,  and  if  y : 
wanted  in  a dry  state,  the  liquor  must  be 
evaporated.  ^ ^ 

Tills  Is  an  excellent  disinrecling  liquid  ; adding  y 
a wine  glass-full  to  a pint  of  water,  and  washing 
tainted  meat  with  it,  removes  all  fetid  odour.  A few  J ■ 
drops  in  a tumbler  of  water  Is  a good  wash  for  the  ^ 1 
mouth.  In  hospitals  it  is  used  as  a lotion  in  many  « 
cancerous,  syphilitic,  and  putrid  cases. 

CHLORINE  GAS  OR  LiaOtD.  _ 

Take  of  common  salt  3 lbs.,  of  black  oxide  S; 
of  manganese  1 lb.,  oil  of  vitriol  2 lbs.,  water  ^ 
1 lb.  Distil  them  in  a retort.  The  chlorine  E. 
passes  over  as  a gas,  of  a pale  greenish  yellow  g'l 
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color  ; having  a receiver  annexed  containing 
water,  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  and 
form  a liquid. 

This  liquid,  either  alone,  or  formed  Into  a compound 
with  Hme,  soda,  or  potass,  forms  a valuable  bleaching 
material,  and  one  which  has  a most  powerful  effect 
in  removing  noxious  efiluvia,  in  disinfecting  and 
purifying  apartments  after  disease,  &c.  When  united 
with  lime,  it  forms  chloride  of  lime  ; when  with  soda, 
it  forms  the  still  more  valuable  bleaching  powder, 
known  as  the  chloride  of  soiia;  and  when  with  potass, 
itconstitules  the  chloride  of  potass,  or  EaudeJavelle. 

CHOCOLATE. 

I.  Caraccas  cacao  8 lbs.,  island  cacao 
2 lbs.,  roast  them,  and  while  warm,  add 
white  sugar  10  lbs.  Make  into  a paste  on  a 
heated  slab,  or  pour  into  moulds. 

II.  Caraccas  cacao  8 lbs.,  sweet  almonds, 
to  relieve  the  dryness  of  this  kind  of  cacao. 
Some  substitute  butter,  or  in  this  country 
more  frequently  mutton  suet. 

III.  Island  cacao  8 lbs.,  starch  powder 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  superabundance  of 
oil  yielded  by  this  description  of  cacao. 

IV.  Spanish. — Caracca  nuts  11  lbs.,  loaf 
sugar  3 lbs.,  vanilla  1 oz.,  cinnamon  i oz., 
cloves  i drachm. 

V.  Caracca  nuts  10  lbs.,  sweet  almonds 

1 lb.,  sugar  3 lbs.,  vanilla  3 oz. 

VI.  Caracca  nuts  8 lbs.,  island  cacao 

2 lbs.,  white  sugar  10  lbs.  aromatics  to 
taste. 

VII.  Common. — Cacao  cake,  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  expressed,  with  mutton  suet 
added  instead.  This  is  the  common  chocolate 
paste  sold  at  the  grocers. 

VIII.  Maize  and  peas,  in  equal  portions, 
roasted,  ground,  and  mixed  with  oil. 

CHOCOLAT  A LA  VANILLE. 

To  20  lbs.  of  the  best  chocolate  paste,  add 
cinnamon,  Mexican  vanilla,  of  each  3 oz., 
cloves  1 scruple.  This  is  a most  excellent 
article,  both  to  eat  it  in  a dry  state,  or  to 
drink  when  prepared  with  milk. 

CHOCOLATE,  STOMACHIC. 

Take  4 oz.  of  chocolate,  prepared  without 
sugar,  vanilla  1 oz.,  cinnamon  1 oz.,  amber- 
gris 48  grains,  sugar  3 oz.  Warm  the 
chocolate  paste  by  beating  it  in  a hot  iron 
mortar,  add  the  aromatics  in  powder  with 
the  sugar.  Mix  it  with  the  paste,  with,  if 
necessary,  a little  butter.  A few  grains  of 
this  added  to  the  chocolate  pot,  when  making 
chocolate,  much  improves  the  flavor. 

CHOCOLATE  BRANDY,  OR  RATAFIA. 

Take  of  chocolate  nuts  1 lb.,  cacao  nibs 
J lb.  Bruise  or  grind,  and  soak  in  1 gallon 
of  proof  spirit  or  brandy.  Soak  for  a fort- 
night, strain,  and  then  add  1|  lb.  of  sugar 
and  30  drops  of  tincture  of  vanilla. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS. 

Scrape  the  chocolate  to  powder,  and  put 
1 OZ.  to  each  pound  of  sugar,  moisten  the 
paste  with  clear  water,  work  it  us  above, 
only  take  care  to  use  all  the  paste  required. 


as  if  it  be  put  on  the  fire  a second  time,  it 
greases,  and  the  drop  is  not  of  proper  thick- 
ness. When  in  a melted  state,  it  is  to  be 
dropped  on  greased  paper,  and  have  sifted 
over  it  white  comfits  of  a minute  size.  Coffee 
and  clove  drops  are  made  in  the  same  manner. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

This  IS  prepared  by  scraping  1 oz.  of  good 
chocolate  in  a quart  of  thick  cream,  with 
^ lb.  of  loaf  sugar  ; boil  and  mill  it  till 
smooth,  and  when  cold,  add  the  whites  of 
9 eggs^  whisk  it,  take  up  the  froth  in  sieves, 
and  serve  in  glasses. 

CHOCOLATE  ICE. 

Chocolate  2 oz.  ; rub  down  with  2 pints 
of  cream  for  icing,  and  freeze  it  as  wanted. 

CHROME  RED. 

I.  Into  saltpetre  brought  to  fusion  in  a 
crucible  at  a gentle  heat,  pure  chrome  yellow 
is  to  be  thrown  by  small  portions  at  a time. 
A strong  ebullition  takes  place  at  each  addi- 
tion, and  the  mass  becomes  black,  and  con- 
tinues so  while  hot.  The  chrome  yellow  is 
to  be  added  till  little  of  the  saltpetre  remains 
undecomposed,  care  being  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  crucible,  lest  the  color  of  the  mix- 
ture should  become  brown.  Having  allowed 
it  to  settle  for  a few  minutes,  during  which 
the  dense  basic  salt  falls  to  the  bottom,  the 
fluid  part,  consisting  of  chromate  of  potass 
and  saltpetre,  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  it  can 
be  employed  again  in  preparing  chrome 
yellow.  The  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible 
is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  the  chrome 
red  being  separated  from  the  other  matters, 
is  to  be  dried  after  proper  washing.  It  is 
essential  for  the  beauty  of  the  color,  that  the 
saline  solution  should  not  stand  long  over 
the  red  powder,  because  the  color  is  thus  apt 
to  become  of  a dull  orange  hue. 

II.  A second  method  of  preparing  this 
red  sub-chromate,  is  by  boiling  the  chromate 
with  two-thirds  its  weight  of  oxyde  of  lead 
in  water. 

CHROME  YELLOW. 

This  is  a rich  pigment  of  various  shades, 
from  deep  orange  to  the  palest  canary  yellow. 
It  is  made  by  adding  a limpid  solution  of 
the  neutral  chromate  of  potass  to  a solution 
equally  limpid  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead. 
A precipitate  falls, which  must  bo  well- washed 
and  carefully  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  sul- 
phuretted vapors.  A light  shade  of  yellow 
I is  obtained  by  mLxing  some  solution  of  alum 
or  sulphuric  acid  with  the  chromate,  before 
mixing  it  with  the  solution  of  lead,  and  an 
orange  tint  is  to  be  procured  by  the  addition 
of  subacetate  of  lead  in  any  desired  proportion. 

CIDER,  TO  MAKE. 

After  the  apples  are  gathered  from  the  tree, 

; they  are  ground  to  a pulp  in  a mill,  and 
I afterwards  put  into  coarse  strong  bags,  and 
pressed  with  a great  weight,  so  as  to  squeeze 
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out  of  them  all  their  juice.  The  juice  is 
placed  in  large  open  tubs,  and  kept  at  a heat 
of  about  60°  Here  it  will  soon  begin  to 
ferment.  When  it  has  passed  through  the 
proper  fermentation,  and  which  may  be  known 
by  its  appearing  tolerably  clear,  and  having 
a vinous  sharpness  upon  the  tongue,  any 
farther  fermentation  must  be  stopped  by 
racking  off  the  pure  part  into  open  vessels, 
exposed  for  a day  or  two  in  a cool  situation. 
After  this  the  liquor  must  again  be  put  into 
casks,  and  kept  in  a cool  place  during  the 
winter.  The  proper  time  for  racking  may 
always  be  known  by  the  brightness  of  the 
liquor,  the  discharge  ot  the  fixed  air,  and  the 
appearance  of  a thick  crust  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  reduced  pulp.  The  liquor  should 
always  be  racked  off  anew,  as  often  as  a 
hissing  noise  is  heard,  or  as  it  extinguishes  a 
candle  held  to  the  bung-hole.  When  a 
favourable  vinous  fermentation  has  been 
obtained,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
fill  up  the  vessels  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
to  supply  the  waste  by  fermentation.  On 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  liquor  will  be 
bright  and  pure,  and  fit  for  final  racking, 
which  should  be  done  in  fair  weather.  When 
the  bottles  are  filled,  they  should  be  set  by 
uncorked  till  morning,  when  the  corks  must 
be  driven  in  tightly,  secured  by  wire  or  twine 
and  melted  rosin,  or  any  similar  substance. 

I.  General  rules  for  making.  — Always 
choose  perfectly  ripe  and  sound  fruit. 

II.  Pick  the  apples  by  hand.  An  active 
boy,  with  a bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  will 
soon  clear  a tree.  Apples  that  have  lain  any 
time  on  the  soil,  contract  an  earthy  taste, 
which  will  always  be  found  in  the  cider. 

III.  After  sweating,  and  before  being 
ground,  wipe  them  dry,  and  if  any  are  found 
bruised  or  rotten,  put  them  in  a heap  by  them- 
selves, for  an  inferior  cider  to  make  vinegar. 

IV.  Always  use  hair  cloths,  instead  of 
straw,  to  place  between  the  layers  of  the 
pommage.  The  straw,  when  heated,  gives  a 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  cider. 

V.  As  the  cider  runs  from  the  press,  let  it 
pass  through  a hair  sieve  into  a large  open 
vessel  that  will  hold  as  much  juice  as  can  be 
expressed  in  one  day.  In  a day,  or  some- 
times less,  the  froth  will  rise  to  the  top,  and 
in  a short  time  grow  very  thick  ; when  little 
white  bubbles  break  through  it,  draw  off  the 
liquor  by  a spigot,  placed  about  three  inches 
from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  lees  may  be 
left  quietly  behind. 

VI.  The  cider  must  be  drawn  off  into  very 
clean  sweet  casks,  and  closely  watched.  The 
moment  the  white  bubbles  before-mentioned 
are  perceived  rising  at  the  bung-hole,  rack  it 
again.  When  the  fermentation  is  completely 
at  an  end,  fill  up  the  cask  with  cider,  in  all 
respects  like  that  already  contained  in  it,  and 
bung  it  up  tight. 


The  cider  made  from  unripe  apples  does  not  keep 
well;  the  fruit  then  must  be  as  ripe  as  possible,  but 
looked  over  to  see  that  none  of  them  are  rotten. 
Cool  wealher  shoulu  also  be  chosen,  lest  the  fermeii. 
tation  should  run  too  lilgh,  and  the  liquor  become 
sour  and  lose  its  briskness.  The  apples  should  be  so 
well  ground,  that  the  pips  and  rind  are  tvell  broken, 
as  these  give  a pleasant  flavor ; also,  the  more  taste- 
less the  apple,  the  more  grinding  it  will  require. 
Among  the  most  esteemed  cider  apples  are  the 
russet  and  tlie  bitter-sweet.  The  former  a rough 
and  brown,  and  the  latter  a red  apple,  ^See  Devon- 
shire, Scotch  Cider,  and  Culepress.) 

CIDER  FROM  RAISINS. 

Take  14  lbs.  of  raisins  with  tne  staAs, 
wash  them  in  4 or  5 waters,  till  the  water 
remains  clear,  then  put  them  into  a clean 
cask  with  the  head  out,  and  put  6 gallons  of 
soft  water  upon  them,  after  which,  cover  it 
up  well  and  let  it  stand  ten  days.  Then  rack 
it  off  into  another  clean  cask,  and  in  four  or 
five  days  it  will  be  fit  for  tapping  and  bot- 
tling. A little  coloring  should  he  added  when 
put  into  the  cask  the  second  time. 

CIDER,  TO  IMPROVE. 

To  fine  and  improve  the  flavor  of  one 
hogshead,  take  1 gallon  of  good  French 
brandy,  with  5 oz.  of  cochineal,  1 lb.  of  alum, 
and  3 lbs.  of  sugar  candy  ; bruise  them  all 
well  in  a mortar,  and  infuse  them  in  the 
brandy  for  a day  or  two  ; then  mix  the  whole 
with  the  cider,  and  stop  it  close  for  five  or 
six  months.  After  which,  if  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

Cider  and  perry,  when  bottled  in  hot  weather, 
should  be  left  a day  or  two  uncorked,  that  it  may  get 
flat;  but  if  too  flat  in  the  cask,  and  soon  wanted  for 
use,  put  into  each  bottle  a small  lump  or  two  of 
sugar  candy,  or  four  or  five  raisins.  Cider  should  be 
well  corked  and  waxed,  and  the  bottles  put  upright 
in  a cool  place. 

CIDER,  CHAMPAGNE. 

Good  cider  (pale)  1 hogshead,  spirit  3 
gallons,  honey  or  sugar  20  lbs.  Mix  and  let 
them  rest  for  a fortnight,  then  fine  with 
skimmed  milk  ^ gallon.  This  will  be  very 
pale,  and  a similar  article,  when  bottled  in 
champagne  bottles,  and  silvered  and  labelled, 
has  been  often  sold  to  the  ignorant  for  cham- 
pagne. It  opens  very  brisk  if  managed 
properly. 

CIDER  WINE. 

I.  White. — Take  2 quarts  of  cold  soft 
water,  add  them  to  9 gallons  of  cider.  Then 
put  in  8 lbs.  of  honey  and  2 oz.  of  white 
tartar.  Ferment  them  all  togethei . Wher 
fermented,  add  ^ gallon  of  rum,  and  2 oz. 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace.  This 
will  make  9 gallons. 

II.  Take  soft  water  2 gallons,  cider  7i 
gallons,  honey  6 lbs.,  and  white  tartar  in 
))owder  2 oz.  Ferment  all  togethei  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  add  ginger  in  powder 
3 oz.,  sage  and  mint,  1 handful  of  each,  and 
British  spirits  i gallon. 

III.  lied. — Cold  soft  water  3 gallons, 
honey  10  lbs.,  cider  16  gallons.  After  fer- 
menting for  three  or  four  days,  add  4 lbs.  of 
raw  sugar,  4 lbs.  of  red  beet  root  sliced,  and 
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red  tartar  in  powder  6 oz.,  sweet  marjoram 
and  sweet  briar,  3 handsful  each,  and  rum 
1 gallon. 

CINNAMON  CAKES. 

Beat  6 eggs  with  a coffee  cupful  of  rose 
water  ; add  1 lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  ^ oz.  of 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  sufficient  flour  to 
make  <it  into  a paste.  Roll  out  thin,  and 
stamp  it  into  small  cakes. 

CINNAMON  COMFITS. 

Soak  cinnamon  bark  in  water  for  two  days, 
then  cut  it  up  into  strips  about  as  thick  as  a 
stocking  needle,  and  half  an  inch  long.  Boil 
and  dry  these  in  sugar  as  described  under  the 
word  Comfit. 

CINNAMON  coarriAL. 

Take  20  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  10  lbs. 
of  the  best  cinnamon.  Distil  them,  and 
then  take  30  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  dissolve!^ 
in  a gallon  of  rose-water  with  water  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  sugar.  If  1 scruple  of  musk 
and  1 scruple  of  ambergris  be  added  it  will 
be  exceedingly  fine. 

An  explanation  is  necessary  here  as  to  the  water 
to  be.  added.  A distiller  would  calculate  the  cost  ol 
the  above  per  gallon  without  the  sugar.  Suppose  it 
came  to  10s..  and  that  there  were  15  gallons.  The 
sugar  costing  15s.  he  would  have  to  add  IJ  gallon  of 
liquor  or  water  to  cover  this  cost.  The  cordial  aftei 
the  sugar  is  added  then  costing  the  same  per  gallon 
as  before. 

II.  To  make  10  gallons  allow  1}  oz.  of  oil 
of  cinnamon  or  cassia,  1 drachm  of  the  oil 
of  Seville  oranges,  5 or  6 gallons  of  spirits 
or  gin,  2 gallons  of  water,  and  2 gallons  of 
syrup  or  clarified  sugar.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  sugar  that  this  contains  it  is 
thick,  like  cream,  and  very  sweet. 

III.  Put  1 oz.  of  the  oil  of  cassia  to  5 gal- 
lons of  proof  spirit,  killing  the  oil  first  in  a 
little  very  strong  spirits  of  wine.  When 
mixed  well,  add  5 gallons  of  water,  3 lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  a very  little  burnt  sugar.  Fine 
it  down  by  1 oz.  of  alum  dissolved  in  water, 
and  poured  into  the  cask.  In  twenty-four 
hours  it  will  be  fit  to  draw. 

IV.  Put  into  a still  8 lbs.  of  fine  cinnamon, 
18  gallons  of  spirit,  and  10  of  water.  Draw 
off  18  gallons,  which  may  be  reduced  by 
water,  sweetened  and  colored  as  before.  It 
should  be  of  a light  yellow  ; some  distillers 
use  no  coloring. 

CINNAMON  LOZENGES. 

I.  Cinnamon  7 oz.,  sugar  12  oz.,  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

II.  White  sugar  8 lbs.,  essence  of  cinna- 
mon 3 oz.,  mucilage  18  oz. 

CINNAMON  SOAP. 

30  lbs.  of  good  tallow  soap  ; 20  lbs.  of 
palm-oil  soap.  Perfumes  : — 7 oz.  of  es- 

sence of  cinnamon,  1^  oz.  sassafras,  1^  oz. 
bercaraot.  Color: — 1 lb.  vellow  ochre. 
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ClSfNAMON,  SYRUP  OF. 

Cinnamon  3oz.,  boiling  water  1 lb.,  infuse 
for  a week,  strain,  and  add  1 lb.  of  sugar. 

CINNAMON,  COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Cinnamon  6 drachms,  smaller  carda- 
mon seeds  3 drachms,  long  pepper  and  gin- 
ger 2 drachms,  proof  spirit  2 lbs, 

II.  Cassia  buds  3 oz.,  smaller  cardamon 
seeds  1^  oz.,  long  pepper,  white  pepper,  and 
ginger,  each  1 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 gallon. 

III.  Cinnamon,  canella  alba,  and  galanga 
root,  each  j an  oz.,  lesser  cardamon  seeds 
2 drachms,  spirits  of  wine  1 pint. 

IV.  Cinnamon  6 drachms,  lesser  cardamon 
seed  3 drachms,  long  pepper  2 drachms 
ginger  2 drachms,  proof  spirit  2 pints. 

CINNAMON  WATER  AND  SPIRIT. 

I.  Steep  1 lb.  of  cassia  bark  in  a gallon  of 
water.  It  should  be  distilled,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

II.  Cassia  buds  1 lb.,  cassia  lignea  2 lbs. 
for  8 gallons  of  water. 

III.  Cassia  6 lbs.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons, 
water  20  gallons.  Draw  off  by  distillation 
4 gallons  of  spirit  of  cinnamon  and  10  gal- 
lons of  cinnamon  water. 

Cassia  is  the  outer  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  and 
being  powerful  in  flavor  and  cheaper  than  the  inner 
bark  or  cinnamon,  is  usually  substituted  for  it  in 
making  the  oil,  spirit,  he. 

CIRCASSIAN  CREAM. 

Flalf  a pint  of  almond  emulsion,  1 drachm 
of  essence  of  almonds,  (dilute  prussic  acid,) 
4 grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  ^ pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,  to  which  any  esteemed 
perfume  has  been  added. 

CITRIC  ACID. 

Saturate  the  juice  of  limes  or  lemons  with 
powdered  chalk,  wash  the  sediment  with  cold 
water,  and  dry  it.  Each  gallon  of  juice  yields 

8 ounces  of  this  citrate  of  lime.  Pour  upon 
the  washed  powder  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

9 ounces  being  used  to  each  ounce  of  chalk. 
Strain  through  a cloth,  and  expose  the  liquor 
in  shallow  vessels  that  it  may  crystallize  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  One  ounce  in 
water  is  equal  to  a pint  of  lemon  juice.  It 
is  a very  pleasant  acid,  cooling  and  antiseptic. 

CITRON  CORDIAL. 

I.  Take  of  dry  yellow  rinds  or  peels  of 
citrons  3 lbs.,  orange  peel  2 lbs.,  nutmegs 
bruised  fib.,  proof  spirit  10  gallons,  water 
2 gallons.  Digest  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
then  draw  off  by  distillation  10  gallons. 
This  is  to  be  sweetened  according  to  taste,  by 
loaf  sugar.  (See  Cedrat.) 

II.  For  3 gallons  take  7 quarts  of  spirits 
of  wine,  22  under  proof,  12  lbs.  of  figs, 
4 lbs.  of  prunes,  1 drachm  of  the  essence 
of  lemon,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  and 
1 quart  of  syrup.  The  fruit  must  be  mashed 
and  soaked  in  the  spirit  for  some  days,  then 
filtered  off,  and  the  oils  killed  with  strong 
Boirit,  the  sugar  being  afterwards  added. 
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CITRONELLA. 

Fresh  orange  peel  2 oz.,  fresh  lemon  peel 
4 oz.,  cloves  § oz.,  coriander  1 drachm, 
proof  spirit  4 pints.  Distil  in  a water  bath, 
and  add  white  sugar  to  sweeten. 

CITRON,  oil-  OF. 

It  is  obtained  from  the  yellow  part  of 
citron  peel  either  by  pressure,  when  it  is 
colorless  and  very  thin,  or  by  distillation 
from  the  same  peel,  when  it  is  inferior  in 
delicacy  and  greenish.  The  former  is  called 
the  oil  of  cedrat — the  latter  the  oil  of  citron, 
the  two  names  being  used  merely  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  One  hundred  citrons 
yield  1 oz.  of  the  white  oil,  and  afterwards 
i an  oz.  of  the  green. 

CITRON  PEEL,  CANDIED. 

Soak  the  peel  in  water,  and  let  this  be 
frequently  renewed.  When  deprived  by  this 
means  of  their  bitterness,  the  peels  are  to  be 
drained  or  wiped,  and  placed  in  syrup  until 
they  become  soft  and  transparent.  The 
strength  of  the  syrup  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
pouring  it  off  occasionally  and  boiling  afresh, 
after  which  each  time  it  may  be  poured  hot 
upon  the  peels.  When  finished  they  are  to 
be  placed  on  sieves  in  a warm  place  to  dry. 

CLAIRET,  ROSSALIB  DB  SIX  GRAINS. 

The  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  dill,  coriander, 
carraway,  and  the  Cretan  carrot,  of  each  1 oz. 
proof  spirit  2 quarts,  sugar  1 lb. 

CLARENCE  BISCUITS. 

Mix  into  a paste  (as  described  under  the 
word  biscuit)  5 lbs.  of  flour,  lb.  of  sugar, 
^ lb.  of  butter,  1 oz.  of  volatile  salt,  2 eggs, 
1 pint  of  milk,  and  a few  carraway  seeds ; 
a little  more  milk  may  be  added,  if  necessary. 
Roll  the  paste,  which  should  be  moderately 
stiff,  out  into  sheets,  about  a ^ inch  in  thick- 
ness ; cut  them  out  with  an  oval  cutter,  put 
them  on  ting,  and  bake  on  a hot  oven. 

CL.ARET  RAGS. 

Linen  colored  with  archil,  or  by  dipping 
into  the  juice  of  blood-red  grapes,  or  the 
juice  of  mulberries,  or  in  the  lees  of  red  and 
claret  wine.  It  is  exported  from  France  to 
other  places,  and  used  to  color  the  rind  of 
Dutch  cherries,  articles  of  confectionery,  &c. 

CLARET,  IMITATIVE. 

I.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  18  gallons,  vine 
leaves  3 pecks,  raw  sugar  50  lbs.,  red  tartar 
8 oz.,  and  barberries  6 quarts.  Ferment  all 
these  together  with  yeast  j then  after  three 
or  four  days,  add  sassafras  chips  3 lbs.,  and 
brandy  1 gallon.  The  leaves  sliould  be  soaked 
in  the  water  for  two  days  before  the  sugar, 
&c.  is  added.  It  must  be  boiled  for  an  hour 
before  setting  to  ferment. 

II.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  11  gallons; 
soak  in  it  for  two  days  2 pecks  of  vine  leaves, 
add  sugar  30  lbs.,  red  tartar  0 oz.  Boil  for 
an  hour,  cool  and  ferment  for  a week.  Strain 


off  clear,  and  add  1 gallon  of  brandy,  in 
which  has  been  steeped  for  three  or  four  days 
2 oz.  of  cinnamon,  powdered,  and  2 nutmegs, 
also  powdered.  This  will  make  18  gallons. 

III.  Take  6 gallons  of  water,  2 gallons  o- 
cider,  and  8 lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins  bruised. 
Put  them  all  together,  and  let  them  stand 
closely  covered  in  a warm  place  for  a fort- 
night, stirring  it  well  every  second  day. 
Then  strain  out  the  liquor  into  a clean  cask, 
and  put  to  it  a quart  of  barberries,  a pint  of 
the  juice  of  raspberries,  and  a pint  of  the 
juice  of  black  cherries.  Let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  then  bung 
it  up,  and  let  it  remain  a week  ; then  bottle 
it  off. 

CLARET,  TO  DARKEN. 

I.  If  the  wine  be  pale  in  color,  take  a 
pound  of  turnsole  to  every  hogshead,  soak  it 
in  a gallon  of  the  wine  for  a day  or  two,  then 
Dour  it  into  the  hogshead,  rouse  it  about  well 

*ihree  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  some  hours. 

II.  Take  any  quantity  of  damsons  or  sloes, 
slightly  bruise  them,  and  pour  upon  them 
any  kind  of  spirit  or  wine  ; this  will  extract 
the  color  from  the  sloes.  A pint  of  this  will 
color  a hogshead  of  claret.  This  is  also  a 
good  coloring  for  port  wines. 

If  the  sloes  are  steeped  in  wine  they  will  genemlly 
ferment.  To  avoid  this,  a quantity  of  sugar  must 
he  added  so  as  to  make  a syrup.  With  spirit  this  is 
not  necessary.  Damsons  are  preferable  to  sloes 
from  their  not  being  so  astringent  or  rough  to  the 
taste.  They  should  be  as  ripe  as  possible. 

CLARET,  TO  FINE. 

Take  the  whites  and  shells  of  six  fresh 
eggs,  whisk  them  up  well  with  a little  of  the 
wine  to  be  fined.  Pour  them  into  the  cask, 
and  rack  off  when  settled.  Clarets  when 
bottled  should  be  kept  warm  in  saw-dust. 

CLARET,  TO  MANAGE. 

Claret  is  not  a wine  of  a strong  body, 
though  it  requires  to  be  of  a good  age  before 
it  is  drank,  and  therefore  should  be  well 
managed.  The  best  way  is  to  feed  it  in  the 
cask  every  two  or  three  weeks  with  a pint  of 
French  brandy.  Taste  it  frequently,  to  know 
what  state  it  is  in,  and  use  the  brandy  accor- 
dingly, but  never  put  in  much  at  a time. 
If  the  claret  is  faint  in  flavor,  rack  it  into  a 
fresh-emptied  hogshead  upon  the  lees  of  good 
claret,  and  bung  it  up  ; shake  it  about  well 
for  two  or  three  days. 

CLARET,  WHEN  FOUL,  TO  RESTORE. 

Rack  it  off  from  the  dregs  on  some  fresh 
lees  of  its  own  kind.  Then  take  a dozen  of 
sweet  apples,  pare  them,  and  take  away  the 
cores.  Then  put  them  in  the  hogshead,  and 
stir  it  well  up.  A little  cider  will  give  fresh- 
ness, and  logwood  roughness  and  color. 

CLARIFYING  POWDER. 

This  consists  of  the  white  and  the  yolk  of 
eggs  beaten  together,  and  then  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat.  It  is  made  extensively  in  the 
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south  of  France,  as  a clarifier  for  wines,  and 
exported  thence  to  the  West  Indian  colonies 
as  a clarifier  for  sugar. 

CLARY  WINE. 

I.  Take  24  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins,  pick 
and  chop  them  very  small,  then  put  them 
into  a tub,  and  to  each  pound  allow  a quart 
of  water  ; let  them  steep  twelve  days,  stirring 
them  twice  a day ; then  strain  the  liquid  off, 
put  it  into  a clean  cask  with  i a peck  of  the 
tops  of  clary,  when  in  flower,  afterwards  bung 
it  up  for  six  weeks,  then  strain  and  bottle. 

II.  Take  10  gallons  of  water,  25  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  12  eggs,  well  beaten 
up,  set  this  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  an  hour,  skimming  it  frequently  ; then  put 
it  into  a tub,  and  when  almost  cool,  cask  it 
with  about  i a peck  of  clary  tops  and  I a pint 
of  yeast.  Stir  it  three  times  a day,  for  three 
days,  and  when  it  has  done  working,  close  it 
up.  If  fine,  you  may  bottle  in  three  or  four 
months. 

clater’s  drink  for  sheep. 

Nitre  6 oz.,  powdered  ginger  4 oz.,  colco- 
thar  2 oz.,  common  salt  3 J lbs.,  boiling  water 

3 gallons ; when  cold,  add  36  oz.  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Dose  from  1 to  2 oz.,  to  be  given 
once  in  four  days  for  a fortnight. 

CLEANSING  POULTICE  FOR  CATTLE. 

Black  soap  1 lb.,  honey  8 oz.,  burnt  alum 

4 oz.,  verdigris  powdered  ^ oz.,  reduce  the 
strength  with  a little  wheat  flour.  Applied 
to  the  sores  of  horses,  particularly  to  greasy 
heels. 

CLOTH  CLOTHES,  TO  SCOUR. 

If  a black,  blue,  or  brown  coat,  dry  2 oz. 
of  Fuller’s  earth,  and  pour  on  it  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  plaster  with 
it  the  spots  of  grease  ; take  a pennyworth  of 
bullock’s  gall,  mix  with  it  ^ a pint  of  stale 
urine,  and  a little  boiling  water  ; with  a hard 
brush  dipped  in  this  liquor,  brush  spotted 
places  ; then  dip  the  coat  in  a bucket  of  cold 
spring  water.  When  nearly  dry,  lay  the  nap 
right,  and  pass  a drop  of  oil  of  olives  over 
the  brush  to  finish  it.  If  grey,  drab,  fawns, 
or  maroons,  cut  yellow  soap  into  thin  slices, 
and  pour  water  upon  it  to  moisten  it.  Rub 
the  greasy  and  dirty  spots  of  the  coat.  Let 
it  dry  a little,  and  then  brush  it  with  warm 
water,  repeating,  if  necessary,  as  at  first,  and 
use  water  a little  hotter ; rinse  several  times 
in  warm  water,  and  finish  as  before. 

CLOTHES,  TO  PERFUME. 

Take  of  oven-dried  best  cloves,  cedar  and 
sandal  wood,  each  1 oz.  Beat  them  to  a 
powder,  and  sprinkle  them  in  a box  or  chest, 
where  they  will  create  a most  beautiful  scent, 
and  preserve  the  apparel  against  moths. 

CLOTHES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

As  clothes,  when  laid  up  for  a time,  acquire 
an  unpleasant  odour,  which  requires  consi- 
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derable  exposhre  to  the  atmospheric  air,  it 
will  be  prevented  by  laying  recently-made 
charcoal  between  the  folds  of  the  garments ; 
and  even  when  the  odour  has  taken  place 
the  charcoal  will  absorb  it. 

CLOTHES  BALL. 

Mix  2 lbs.  of  pipe- clay,  4 oz.  of  Fuller’s 
earth,  4 oz.  of  whitening,  and  of  a pint 
of  ox  gall. 

This  is  used  to  take  grease  from  woollen  goods, 
coats,  carpets,  pelisses,  lie.  (See  Scowring  Ball.) 

CLOTHES  POWDER. 

Pipe-clay  lb.,  white  pepper  and  starch, 
each  1 oz.,  Florentine  iris  root  oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  2 oz.  This  is  to  dust  over  clothes, 
laid  by,  to  keep  away  moths  and  other  insects. 

CLOTTED  CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE, 

This  is  milk,  heated  gradually  to  near 
boiling  in  very  shallow  tin  vessels  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  It  is  kept  in  this  state  till  the 
whole  of  the  cream  is  tiirown  up,  which  will 
be  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  jiours.  The 
vessel  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  the 
cream  remains  on  till  it-  is  cold,  when  it  is 
skimmed  off.  It  is  exceedingly  thick. 

CLOVE  CORDIAL. 

Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  1 lb.,  allspice  2 oz. 
proof  spirit  2 gallons.  Soak  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  put  all  into  a still,  and  draw  off 
7 quarts.  Sweeten  with  sugar. 

CLOVE  PINKS,  EXTRACT  AND  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Take  2 lbs.  of  the  petals  of  clove  pinks, 
cutting  off  the  white  claws  of  them  ; steep 
these  in  6 pints  of  boiling  water,  let  it  cool, 
and  in  six  hours  strain  it  off.  This  is  of  a 
beautiful  odour  and  fine  dark  color. 

II.  Clove  pinks  1 quart,  loaf  sugar  3 los. ; 
pound  them  together,  add  water  to  make  a 
syrup,  and  strain.  Syrup  of  cochineal  is 
generally  used  for  this. 

CLOVES,  SYRUP  OF. 

Cloves  3 OZ.,  white  wine  I jiint.  Infuse 
for  some  days,  then  strain,  and  add  I lb.  of 
sugar. 

CLOVE  LOZENGES. 

Cloves  5 drachms,  sugar  l^lbs.,  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth,  sufficient  to  make  a }iaste. 
This  will  make  150  lozenges,  containing  2 
grains  of  cloves  each,  (See  IjOzenges.) 

CLOVER  SEED,  TO  DETECT  DOCTORED. 

I.  Test  for  colored  red  clover  seed. — Fill 
an  ounce  phial  full  with  the  suspected  seed, 
and  fill  it  up  with  muriatic  acid  diluted  with 
2 parts  of  rain  water.  If,  after  standing 
three  or  four  hours,  being  frequently  well 
shaken,  the  liquor  be  colored  green,  or 
greenish  yellow,  the  seed  is  doctored ; or 
provided  the  seed  be  clean  and  free  from  dust, 
and  the  acid  is  made  cloudy  or  opaque,  it  is 
doctored.  The  acid,  when  applied  to  genuine 
seed  in  the  same  manner,  will  remain  per- 
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fectly  transparent ; therefore  if  the  acid  be 
not  clear,  the  seed  is  doctored,  although  no 
color  may  appear  as  described. 

II.  Test  for  colored  trefoil  and  white 
clover  seed, — Fill  an  ounce  phial  ^ with  the 
suspected  seed,  and  add  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac 
until  it  be  ■§  full.  Cork  and  shake  the  phial, 
and  let  it  stand  a few  seconds,  not  exceeding 
half  a minute,  for  if  it  stand  longer,  the 
genuine  seed  will  color  the  liquid.  If  the 
liquid  be  colored  either  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green,  the  seed  has  either  been  dyed,  or  its 
natural  color  has  been  brought  to  the  surface 
by  artifice. 

III.  Test  for  bleaching  red  clover,  white 
clover,  and  trefoil. — Take  a four-ounce  bottle 
4 full  of  the  suspected  seed,  fill  it  up  with 
boiling  water,  frequently  shake  it,  and  when 
it  is  cold,  if  the  liquid  change  the  blue  color 
either  of  litmus  paper,  or  of  the  leaf  of  a 
cabbage  red,  the  seed  is  doctored. 

The  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  litmus  paper,  may  be  obtained  of  any  chemist ; 
ami  the  cabbage  leaf  must  be  what  is  popularly 
called  the  red  cabbage. 

glutton’s  FEBRIFUGE  SPIRIT. 

I.  Vitriolic  ether  4 pints,  muriatic  ether 
1 pint. 

II.  Equal  parts  of  the  above  ethers. 

III.  Oil  of  vitriol  1 lb.  12  oz.,  muriatic 
acid  1 lb.,  spirit  of  wine  1 gallon.  Distil 
them  together 

cluzell’s  kermes. 

Prepared  common  antimony  i oz.,  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  10  oz.,  distilled  water 
1 gallon.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  let  ;t 
settle,  wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  water 
which  has  been  recently  boiled ; dry  the 
precipitate  by  a heat  of  90“  Fahr.,  folded  up 
in  glazed  paper  to  keep  the  air  and  light 
from  it,  produces  a very  dark  crimson  powder, 
of  a smooth  velvetty  appearance.  This  pre- 
paration occupies  in  foreign  practice  the  place 
of  our  James’s  powder,  in  doses  of  f a grain 
to  3 grains,  as  a diaphoretic,  cathartic  and 
metic. 

COAL  balls. 

Pound  any  quantity  of  Welcn  coal  witn 
twice  its  quantity  of  clay  ; mix  with  water 
into  a sort  of  paste,  and  form  into  balls. 
These  balls  form  an  economical  fuel  for  fires, 
which  are  to  be  left  untouched  for  a time, 
for  such  a fire  will  not  bear  poking. 

COBALT  BLUE. 

Wash  1 lb.  of  zaffre  to  separate  as  much 
of  the  sand  as  possible ; pour  on  it  8 ounces 
of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water.  Digest  for  some  hours,  pour  off 
the  solution,  and  add  fresh  acid  to  the  zaffre 
as  long  as  it  extracts  any  color  from  it. 
Mix  the  colored  solutions,  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness,  dissolve  in  warm  water,  filter  the 
liquor,  add  to  the  filtered  nitric  solution  a 
folution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  as  long  as  any 


sediment  falls.  Wash  this  violet  sub-phos- 
phate of  cobalt,  and  mix  it  while  still  wet 
with  eight  times  as  much  alumine  fresh  pre- 
cipitated from  alum  water  by  liquid  ammonia, 
well  washed,  and  still  wet.  Stir  till  the  co- 
lor is  quite  uniform,  then  dry,  and  lastly, 
heat  it  to  a cherry  red  in  a crucible. 

II.  Precipitate  the  nitric  solution  of  cobalt 
with  a solution  of  ammonia  alum.  This  is 
of  a paler  color  than  the  last. 

III.  Mix  the  nitric  solution  of  cobalt  at 
once  with  the  alumine. 

COCHINEAL,  SYRUP  OF. 

Cochineal  1 drachm,  sugar  2 lb.  1 oz.. 
water  1 pint.  Used  as  a colorhig  liquid  fer 
medicines,  confectionery,  &c. 

COCHINEAL  WASH  BALLS, 

Take  1 lb.  of  oil  soap  well  scraped,  1 oz. 
of  spermaceti,  and  2 oz.  of  oil  of  almonds. 
Melt  the  spermaceti  and  oil  of  almonds 
together,  and  while  simmering  throw  in  a 
dram  of  carmine.  When  cooling,  add  the 
colored  mixture  with  a dram  of  the  oil  of 
tartar  to  the  scraped  soap,  and  work  the  whole 
into  a paste,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  made 
up  into  conveniently-sized  balls. 

cochra.ve’s  cough  medicine. 

A nostrum  which  bears  the  name  of  Major 
Cochrane  is  prepared  by  making  a decoction 
of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  previously 
freed  from  the  seeds  j strain  this,  boil  it  again 
with  vinegar  and  brown  sugar  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  till 
it  is  pretty  sour. 

cockroaches,  to  destroy. 

I.  Mix  some  arsenic  with  honey,  and  lay  it 
on  scraps  of  paper  about  the  floor  for  them  to 
eat.  If  arsenic  be  mixed  with  boiled  pota 
toes,  and  laid  about  in  the  same  wav  it  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

II.  If  they  are  numerous  a hedge-hog  may 
he  kept ; this  little  animal  will  soon  destroy 
them  all,  if  not  otherwise  fed. 

III.  Strew  about  the  places  they  frequent, 
and  also  put  into  their  holes,  some  small 
pieces  of  unslacked  lime. 

IV.  Set  a glazed  baking  dish,  witn  upright 
sides,  where  the  cockroaches  frequent;  put 
into  it  small  beer  sweetened  with  coarse 
brown  sugar.  Place  a piece  of  board  against 
it,  as  a bridge  or  ladder  for  the  insects — this 
is  an  excellent  remedy, 

coffee  biscuits. 

Eub  i lb.  of  hard  butter  in  4 lbs.  of  flour 
crack  4 eggs,  and  beat  them  up  with  ^ lb.  o 
loaf  sugar  and  water,  a little  at  a time  to 
make  up  a pint ; mi.x  this  with  the  flour  and 
butter  to  make  a stiff  paste,  roll  it  out  quite 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  5 or  6 pieces,  and  again 
roll  till  they  are  in  sheets  of  not  more  than  a 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ; cut  them  into 
I pieces  about  4 inches  long  and  IJ  inch  wide 
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and  dock  them  with  a docker  that  has  three 
s of  wires  ; put  them  on  tins^  and  bake 
hot  oven.  Tliey  are  very  apt  to  curl 
in  baking ; the  more  butter  that  is  in  the 
ture,  the  flatter  they  remain.  When  first 
in  the  oven,  they  will  often  turn  one  way, 
yet  before  they  are  done,  they  will  bend 
k again. 

COFFEB  MILK. 

Boil  2 dessert  spoonsful  of  the  best  coifee, 
ground  in  a pint  of  milk,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  put  into  it  a shaving  or  two  of 
isinglass,  and  clear  it.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
fine.  Sweeten  to  taste. 

COFFEE  ICE, 

Cream  for  icing  2 pints,  strong  coffee  2 oz. 
sugar  1 oz.,  yolk  of  4 eggs. 

COFFEE  RATAFIA. 

Add  1 lb.  of  ground  roasted  coflte  to  a 
gallon  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  20  oz.  of 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  a week,  and  then 
strain. 

COFFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOK. 

Corsica  coffee. — The  seeds  of  the  knee 
holly,  {Rusciis  aculeatus  ' roasted  over  a slow 
fire. 

II.  Currant  coffee. — From  the  seeds  washed 
out  of  the  cake  in  making  currant  wine. 

III.  Egyptian  coffee. — Made  from  chick 
peas. 

IV.  American  coffee. — The  gram  of  the 
maize  or  Indian  wheat,  roasted  with  a little 
butter ; if  soaked  previous  to  roasting  for  a 
day  or  two  in  Spanish  liquorice  water  they 
make  an  excellent  substitute  for  real  coffee. 

V.  Holly  coffee. — From  the  berries. 

VI.  Broom  coffee. — From  the  seeds. 

VII.  Rice  coffee. — From  the  rice  grains  as 
we  have  them,  that  is,  without  their  brown 
outer  shell.  This  is  a very  common  drink  in 
India  among  the  poor,  and  is  esteemed  by 
them  more  than  the  real  berry,  agreeing 
better  than  coffee  with  some  constitutions. 

VIII.  German  coffee,  Succory  coffee.  — 
Succory  roots  roasted  with  a little  butter  or 
oil. 

IX.  French  coffee.  — Dandelion  roots, 
washed,  dried,  and  roasted  with  a little  butter. 
This  is  sometimes  sold  as  Taraxacum  coffee. 
Taraxacum  beine'  the  Latin  name  of  the 
dandelion. 

X.  Rosetta  coffee.  — From  the  seeds  of 
Fennagree,  adding  a little  lemon  juice. 

XI.  Rye  coffee. — Rye  roasted  with  a little 
butter.  This  is  the  same  as  Hunt’s  break- 
fast powder. 

XII.  Iris  coffee,  Sylvester’s  coffee. — The 
seeds  of  the  yellow  water  flag,  a plant  growing 
very  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  other  streams  of  England. 

XIII.  Sassafras  coffee. — The  sassafras  nut 
dried  roasted  and  ground.  This  is  plea- 


bant,  and  a good  purifier  of  the  blood,  par 
ticularly  against  cutaneous  eruptions,  8cc, 

coindet’s  pills. 

Protiodide  of  mercury  1 grain,  extract  of 
liquorice  20  grains.  Mix  and  divide  into 
8 pills. 

COINS  OF  SULPHUR,  MOULDS  FOR. 

Prepare  the  coin,  or  other  body  of  which 
the  mould  is  to  be  made,  by  slightly  oiling 
the  surface,  or  if  the  body  be  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  the  back  of  it  is  to  touch  the  sur- 
face of  water  in  a saucer  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  until  the  water  just  appears  upon  the 
surface,  which  will  be  known  by  its  becoming 
more  glossy.  Then  having  a sufficiently-long 
strip  of  thick  paper,  from  ^ an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a in  width,  fold  this  round  the 
coin  ; hold  the  paper  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  or  if  the  medal  should 
be  large,  or  if  a number  are  to  be  done  at 
once,  fasten  the  end  of  the  paper  with  paste. 
Then  melt  by  a very  slow  and  gentle  heat  a 
little  roll  brimstone  ; when  in  a melted  state, 
and  while  quite  liquid,  pour  it  steadily  upon 
the  coin.  In  a few  minutes  it  will  become 
crystallized  into  a semi-transparent  mass, 
which  may  be  removed  from  the  coin  or 
plaster  cast,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a fine 
and  very  exact  counterpart  of  the  original ; 
and  having  plaster  of  Paris  afterwards  poured 
into  it,  will  yield  a very  perfect  impression. 

COINS  OF  SULPHUR,  TO  MAKE. 

Prepare  first  the  requisite  moulds  of  both 
sides  of  the  coin,  by  pouring  plaster  of  Paris 
on  each  side  alternately.  Make  a line,  or 
other  mark,  on  each  mould,  to  show  the  po- 
sition that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  placed 
in,  that  the  heads  and  devices  may  be  in 
such  a position  relative  to  each  other,  as  they 
are  in  the  original  coin.  Then  melt  the  sul- 
phur, (that  is  best  which  has  been  melted 
two  or  three  times  before,  so  that  it  has 
acquired  a light  brown  color.)  When  ready 
to  pour,  hold  the  two  moulds  at  the  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coin,  and  with  the  marks  of 
both  in  a line  with  each  other,  and  wind 
round  the  edge  of  the  moulds  a strip  of  card, 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  card  shall  go  very 
nearly  round  them ; a small  vacuity  only 
being  left  at  the  top.  This  being  prepared, 
hold  the  card  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
then  pour  in  the  sulphur,  and  as  it  shrinks, 
pour  in  more,  until  the  space  between  the 
moulds  IS  full.  It  will  immediately  congeal, 
and  when  removed  it  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  a fine  impression  from  the  moulds, 
and  to  have  all  the  sharpness  of  the  original 
coin.  When  taken  out,  it  may  be  trimmed 
with  a knife  around  the  edges,  for  sulphur 
has  the  property  of  remaining  soft  for  some 
consider'able  time  after  melting.  To  give  the 
artificial  coins  clearness,  and  an  apjiearauce 
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of  antiquity,  they  must  be  rubbed  all  over 
with  black-lead,  and  then  tbe  black-lead 
remjved  from  the  more  prominent  parts  with 
a soft  damp  rag.  A fine  metallic  appearance 
is  gjven  to  medals  by  varnishing  over  the 
black-lead  surface,  with  a weak  solution  of 
dragon’s  blood  in  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of 
partially  rubbing  the  black-lead  off.  The 
moulds  must  of  course  be  damped  previously 
to  using. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF. 

I.  Seeds  of  colchicum  2 grains,  rhubarb 
6 grains,  magnesia  10  grains.  Mix  for  one 
powder.  The  like  may  be  taken  every  four 
hours  for  gout,  &c. 

II.  Seeds  of  colchicum  3 grains,  muriate 
of  ammonia  5 grains.  Make  one  powder. 

COLCHICUM,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Colchicum  root  2 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
4 oz.  Digest  for  a few  days,  and  filter. 

II.  Take  5 oz.  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum 
bruised.  So  ik  them  for  fourteen  days  in  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine  and  filter. 

III.  Campotind. — Substitute  for  the  spirits 
of  wme,  in  either  of  the  above  receipts,  the 
same  quantity  of  tlie  aromati  spiri  of 
ammonia. 

COLCHICUM  VINEGAR. 

Root  of  colchicum  sliced  or  bruised  1 oz., 
distilled  vinegar  1 lb.  Digest  for  three  days 
and  express,  adding  1 oz.  of  proof  spirit.  This 
is  a diuretic  medicine,  used  much  in  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  &c. 

COLD  OR  CATARRH. 

A simple  cold  in  the  head,  or  catarrh,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description ; it  is 
however  of  two  kinds. — First,  simple  catarrh, 
and  which  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  wet 
or  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  epi- 
demic catarrh,  or  influenza,  which  is  preva- 
lent at  certain  seasons  only,  particularly 
in  the  autumn,  and  which  is  attended  with 
more  aggravated  symptoms,  though  of  the 
same  kind  as  simple  cold  in  the  head.  In 
cure,  the  object  should  be  to  relieve  the 
system  by  promoting  perspiration  ; the  avoid- 
ing exposure  and  sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere ; by  warm  clothing  and  keeping 
to  the  house  ; and  relieving  the  vessels  of  the 
head.  The  following  remedies  are  considered 
efficacious  : — 

I.  Lemon  juice  IJ  oz.,  sub-carbonate  of 
ammonia  ^ drachm,  water  5 oz.,  tartarized 
antimony  grain,  syrup  of  tolu  i oz. 
Give  two  large  spoonsful  every  three  hours. 

II.  Camphor  4 grains,  antimonial  powder 
1 grain,  confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to 
form  a bolus.  One  such  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  or  one  at  bed-time. 

III.  Mixture  of  ammoniacum  5i  oz.,  oxy- 
mel  of  squills  i oz.  Two  dessert  spoonsful 
now  and  then.  (See  Cough  and  Influenza.) 


COLD  CEMENT. 

Take  1 lb.  of  old  Cheshire  cheese,  pare 
off  the  rind  and  throw  it  by ; then  cut  or 
grate  the  cheese  very  small,  put  it  into  a pot 
with  a quart  of  cow’s  milk  ; let  it  stand  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  take  the  whites  of 
24  or  30  eggs,  and  1 lb.  of  the  best  unslacked 
or  quick  lime,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a 
very  fine  powder ; sift  in  a fine  hair  sieve, 
put  the  cheese  and  milk  to  it  in  a pan,  and 
stir  them  well  together  with  a trowel,  or  such 
like  thing,  breaking  the  knobs  of  cheese,  if 
there  be  any,  and  then  add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  and  temper  all  well  together,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use.  This  cement  will  be  of  a white 
color  ; but  if  you  will  have  it  of  the  color  of 
brick,  put  into  it  some  very  fine  brick-dust, 
or  some  armenian  bole,  not  too  much,  but 
just  enough  to  give  it  a color. 

These  cements  are  used  to  bind  or  fix  bricks  or 
stones  together  for  some  kinds  of  mouldings,  or  in 
cementing  a block  of  bricks  (as  Uiey  call  it,)  for  the 
carving  of  capitals,  scrolls,  and  the  like.  The  cold 
cement  was  considereil  a great  secret  among  brick- 
layers a hundred  years  ago. 

COLD  CREAM. 


Take  8 oz.  of  fine  almond,  or  still  better, 
trotter  oil,  3 oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  I5  oz.  of 
white  wax,  scraped  fine.  Melt  thoroughly, 
but  gently,  in  a water  bath,  then  pour  the 
whole  into  a pan ; now  beat  it  up  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  till  it  becomes  one  consistent 
and  very  white  body,  then  put  to  it  ^ a pint 
of  clear  rose  water,  or  better,  orange  flower- 
water,  with  i oz.  of  spirit  of  ambergris,  or 
bergamot,  or  any  other  sweet  smelling  essence 
according  to  the  desired  scent.  Beat  the 
mixture  again,  until  the  whole  be  well  mixed, 
put  it  in  pots,  and  keep  very  cool. 

In  winter  cold  cream  should  be  made  in  a warm 
place,  and  the  articles  afterwards  added  be  warmed 
before  mixing,  otherwise  it  will  congeal  into  kimU 
and  the  whole  must  be  melted  again,  to  the  injury  of 
its  fine  odour.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  must  be  kept  cool  alter  themeltingand  mixing. 

COLEPRBSSe’s  CIDER. 

The  method  of  making  and  managing  this 
excellent  liquor  is  the  same  as  that  for  cider 
the  difference  being,  that  the  juice  is  obtained 
by  mixing  apples  and  mulberries  together  ; 
^ of  mulberries  being  about  the  proportion 
for  the  best  quality. 


COLIC  BALL  FOR  HORSES. 
Powdered  opium  i drachm,  Castile  soap 
and  camphor,  of  each  2 drachms,  ginger 
drachm.  Make  into  a ball  with  liquorice 
powder  and  treacle. 

COLLETT’S  TOOTH-ACHE  DROPS. 

Equal  parts  of  creosote  and  poppy  oU. 


Colley’s  depilatory. 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  quicklime,  1 pan 
the  former  to  2 of  the  latter.  T.  i®  ®PP 
lion  being  a most  virulent  poison  would 
I injury  if  applied  too  often. 
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COLOCYNTH  CLYSTER. 

Take  2 scruples  of  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  1 oz,  of  soft  soap,  and  1 pint 
of  water. 

COLOCYNTH,  MEDICINES  OF. 

Tincture. — Take  oz.  of  the  pulp  of 

colocynth,  1 drachm  of  anniseed,  20  oz.  of 
proof  spirit.  Dose  15  drops  every  three  or 
four  hours,  till  it  operates. 

II.  Pills. — Colocynth  4 »l°es  and 

scamraony,  each  1 oz.,  castor  oil  2 drachms, 
oil  of  cloves  1 drachm. 

COLORING  FOR  LIUDORS. 

I.  For  brandy,  8fc. — Take  half  a peck  of 
oak  shavings,  boil  them  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  6 quarts  of  water.  Add  a pint 
of  treacle  to  each  gallon. 

II.  See  Burnt  Sugar,  which  is  the  best 
coloring  for  brandies,  white  wines,  gravies, 
&c. 

III.  For  pink  liquors,  such  as  one  variety 
of  champagne,  cura9ao,  &c.,  you  may  use 
either  beet  root  cut  in  slices,  or  a little 
tincture  of  cochineal. 

IV.  Yellow. — Saffron  and  turmeric  are 
both  used  for  this  purpose  ; be  it  observed, 
however,  that  both  are  of  a very  strong 
flavor.  A s'olution  of  fustic  or  Persian  ber- 
ries are  therefore  sometimes  to  be  preferred. 

COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILLS. 

Take  of  pith  of  colocynth,  cut  small,  6 
drachms,  hepatic  aloes  1-^  oz.,  scammony 
J oz.,  lesser  cardamom  seeds  husked  and 
bruised  1 drachm,  Castile  soap,  softened 
with  warm  water  so  as  to  have  a gelatinous 
consistence,  3 drachms,  warm  water  1 pint. 
Digest  the  colocynth  in  the  water,  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  with  a moderate  heat,  for  four 
days.  To  the  liquor,  expressed  and  filtered, 
add  the  aloes  and  scammony,  separately, 
reduced  to  powder  ; then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture to  a proper  thickness  for  making  pills, 
having  added,  towards  the  end  of  the  evapo- 
ration, the  soap  jelly  and  powdered  seeds, 
lastly,  mix  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly 
together. 

These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and  stomachic 
laxatives;  they  are  well  suited  for  the  costiveness 
so  often  attendant  on  people  of  sedentary  habits. 
(See  Cathartic.) 

COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS. 

1 lb.  of  glue,  1 lb.  of  crude  turpentine, 
■J  pint  of  boiled  oil,  pint  of  water,  and  as 
much  finely-sifted  gilder’s  whitening  as  it 
will  absorb,  mixed  up  much  stiffen  than  oil 
putty.  It  is  an  improvement  if  lb.  of 
common  yellow  soap  and  a small  quantity  of 
flour  is  mixed  with  it.  Brimstone  moulds 
are  oiled  and  the  composition  pressed  in 
with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  put  under  a 
screw  press.  If  you  have  no  press  it  may  be 
pressed  in  and  rolled  over  hard  with  a silk 
roller,  wetted  and  pressed  on  a board  ; let  it 
remain  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  the 


mould  is  gently  raised  off  by  means  of  a tool 
put  underneath.  The  ornament  is  then  cut 
off  by  means  of  a large  carving  knife,  and 
glued  on  the  frame. 

Moulds  cast  in  lead  or  brass  are  to  be  preferred  to 
brimstone,  as  they  last  as  long  as  carved  ones,  ana 
in  warm  weather  harden  the  composition  sooner. 

COMFITS. 

These  articles  of  confectionary  are  made 
by  putting  the  substance,  which  forms  tbe 
centre,  and  from  which  the  comfits  derive 
chiefly  their  names,  such  as  coriander,  celery, 
carraway,  &c.,  in  a swing  pan  over  a stove, 
and  rubbing  it  about  by  the  hand  till  quite 
hot,  add  as  much  syrup  as  will  wet  the 
seed,  but  not  too  much  ; work  and  toss  tbe 
pan  to  separate  and  dry  the  covered  seeds, 
gradually  adding  syrup,  from  time  to  time, 
as  warm  as  possible,  until  one  coat  after 
another  being  added,  the  comfits  are  found 
of  a proper  size.  Carraway  comfits  will  take 
five  or  six  dressings  in  this  way. 

CONCRETE,  FOR  FOUNDATIONS,  ETC. 

Different  mixtures  of  lime,  gravel,  &c.,  is 
so  called.  Tlie  proportions  may  be  60  parts 
of  coarse  gravel  or  pebbles,  15  of  sand,  and 
20  of  lime ; mix  altogether  quickly  with 
water,  the  lime  being  powdered  and  used  in 
an  unslacked  state  ; the  mixture  being  made 
very  thin  and  thrown  into  the  foundation 
from  a height,  if  possible. 

CONFECTIONARY,  TEST  OF  POISON  IN. 

Many  of  the  preparations  of  sugar  and  flour 
are  colored  with  red  lead,  and  preparations 
of  copper  and  pipe-clay  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  presence  of  red  lead  may  be 
detected  by  pouring  a little  water,  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  on  the  ar- 
ticle. If  it  contain  lead,  the  liquid  will 
become  of  a blackish  color.  Copper  may  be 
discovered  by  pouring  on  it  liquid  ammonia, 
which  soon  acquires  a blue  color  if  this  metal 
be  present.  Clay  may  be  detected  in  arti- 
cles composed  of  sugar,  such  as  comfits,  by 
dissolving  them  in  a large  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  letting  the  mixture  stand  for 
twenty-fours  hours  ; if  clay  be  present  it  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  when  the  clear  liquid  is 
poured  off  it  may  be  had  in  a separate  state. 
Expose  it  to  a strong  heat,  and  if  it  contract 
and  become  hard,  the  adulteration  with  clay 
is  proved. 

CONFECTIONARY  DROPS. 

Take  double-refined  sugar,  pound  and  sift 
it  through  a hair  sieve,  not  too  fine  ; then 
sift  it  through  a silk  sieve,  to  take  out  all  the 
fine  dust,  which  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  drop.  Put  the  sugar  into  a clean  pan, 
and  moisten  it  with  any  favorite  aromatic  ; 
if  rose  water,  pour  it  in  slowly,  stirring  it 
with  a paddle,  which  the  sugar  will  fall  from, 
as  soon  as  it  is  moist  enough,  without  sticking. 
Color  it  with  a small  quantity  of  liquid  car- 
mine, or  any  other  color,  ground  fine.  Take 
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a small  pan  with  a lip,  fill  it  three  parts  with 
paste,  place  it  on  a small  stove,  the  half-bole 
being  of  the  size  of  the  pan,  and  stir  the 
sugar  with  a little  ivory  or  bone  handle,  until 
it  becomes  liquid.  When  it  almost  boils, 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  continue  to  stir  it ; 
if  it  be  too  moist,  take  a little  of  the  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  add  a spoonful  to  the  paste, 
and  stir  it  till  it  is  of  such  a consistence  as 
to  run  without  too  much  extension.  Have 
a tin  plate,  very  clean  and  smooth ; take  the 
little  pan  in  the  left  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
right  a bit  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver  wire, 

4 inches  long,  to  take  off  the  drop  from  the 
lip  of  the  pan,  and  let  it  fall  regularly  on  the 
tin  plate ; two  hours  afterwards,  take  off  the 
drops  with  the  blade  of  a knife. 

cokpectioner’s  paste. 

Take  l^J-  lb.  of  fine  flour,  to  which  add, 
10  oz.  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  pour  in  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  to  make  a paste. 
Roll  it  smooth  in  thin  sheets,  and  bake.  It 
is  this  paste  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
ornamental  pieces  of  confectionery,  such  as 
temples,  houses,  bridges,  &c. 

CONGREVE  LUCIFBRS. 

These  are  the  lucifers  in  common  use,  and 
may  be  known  from  those  described  under 
the  word  Lucifer,  by  the  crackling  noise 
made  when  they  are  ignited.  Berzelius  gives 
the  following  as  the  best  composition  for  the 
matches  : — 30  parts  of  powdered  chlorate  of 
potass,  10  of  powdered  sulphur,  8 of  sugar, 

5 of  gum  Arabic,  and  a little  cinnabar  as  a 
color  to  the  whole.  The  sugar,  gum,  and 
salt,  are  first  rubbed  together  into  a paste, 
with  a sufficiency  of  water ; the  sulphur  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
beaten  together,  small  brimstone  matches  are 
dipped  in,  so  as  to  retain  a thin  coat  of  the 
mixture  upon  their  sulphured  points  ; they 
should  be  quite  dry  before  they  are  used, 
and  may  be  inflamed  either  by  friction  or 
contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  latter 
is  preferred,  a few  drops  of  the  acid  are  in- 
closed in  a small  phial  along  with  some  shreds 
of  asbestos.  Aspin  and  poplar  are  considered 
the  best  woods  for  matches. 

CONSTANT  WHITE. 

This  is  the  purified  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
is  usually  made  from  tlie  crude  native  car- 
bonate, as  follows  : — First,  having  pounded 
the  rough  carbonate,  roast  it  in  a hot  fire  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid  ; then  add  nitric  acid  which  will  dissolve 
the  baryta,  forming  of  course  the  nitrate. 
This  is  to  be  filtered  off  from  any  dregs 
which  remain.  To  the  filtered  solution  then 
add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  soda;  stir  them  well  together, 
and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom ; this,  after  being  carefully  washed  with 
water  to  separate  any  free  acid,  will  bo  the 


pigment  required.  It  is  valuable  to  label  the 
jars  in  laboratories  as  it  is  afiected  by  few 
substances. 

contraterva  pills. 

Prepared  chalk  J lb.,  contrayerva  root 
5 oz.  This  is  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  from 
1 to  2 scruples. 

contrayerva  powder. 

Take  5 oz.  of  contrayerva  root  in  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  1^  lb.  of  prepared  oyster 
shells.  This  is  now  seldom  used. 

COPAIBA  BALSAM,  SOLUBLE. 

I.  Take  the  thick  oily  balsam,  as  imported, 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass  ; then  let  it  stand  till  cold 
and  clear.  (See  Franks's  Specific  Solution.) 

II.  Take  3 oz.  of  copaiba,  5 oz.  of  ether, 
1 oz.  of  tincture  of  myrrh ; heat  in  a sand 
bath,  and  do  not  remove  till  cold. 

III.  Dissolve  2 oz.  of  pMrlash  in  a pint  of 
water,  add  to  this  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  adding  a little  only  at 
a time,  and  keeping  it  stirred  until  well 
mixed,  and  clear  like  jelly.  Let  it  stand  two 
Or  three  hours,  and  then  add  a quart  of  spirits 
of  wine.  It  may  be  flavored  with  any  of 
the  aromatic  oils.  . This  forms  an  alkaline 
tincture. 

COPAIBA,  MIXTURE  OF. 

Mix  with  2 drachms  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  2 oz.  each  of  copaiba  balsam,  spirits 
of  wine,  syrup  of  tolu,  orange-flower  water, 
and  peppermint  water.  Rub  the  copaiba 
first  with  the  syrup,  then  add  the  spirit,  and 
lastly  the  water. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OP. 

This  substance,  so  highly  vaunted  by  some 
quacks,  is  of  no  medical  value.  It  is  obtained 
thus  : — Let  the  balsam  of  copaiba  be  first 
distilled  in  a water  bath  ; the  oil,  and  w Inch 
contains  all  its  medical  properties,  is  thus 
separated.  A mixture  of  two  rosins  now 
remains,  one  of  a viscid  inert  character,  and 
another  that  is  acid.  This  last  is  called  a 
salt  of  copaiba,  as  is  also  any  union  of  it  with 
«n  alkali.  It  is  separated  from  the  mass  left 
afte-  distillation,  by  digesting  the  whole  in 
spirits  of  wine.  This  will  take  up  the  acid 
portion  and  leave  the  viscid. 

COPAL,  SOLVENTS  FOR. 

I.  Alcohol,  about  the  strength  of  64°  over 
proof,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat. 

II.  Sulphuric  or  nitric  ether  ; this  solution 
will,  when  made,  bear  to  be  diluted  with 
spirits  of  wine. 

III.  Spirits  of  wine  and  camphor  dissolves 
it  very  readily. 

IV.  First  pour  upon  the  powdered  copal 
strong  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  then,  when 
partly  dissolved,  add  spirits  of  wine. 

V.  Boiling  linseed  oil,  diluted  with  a little 
turpentine. 
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VI.  One  part  of  ammonia  and  4 of  spirits 
of  turpentine. 

VII.  One  dram  of  camphor,  rubbed  m a 
mortar  with  1 oz.  of  copal,  and  turpentine 
added  by  degrees.  (See  Copal  Varnishes.) 

VIII.  The  spirit  of  coal  tar,  pouring  into 
it  the  copal  in  a melted  state. 

IX.  The  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary,  and 
many  other  of  the  essential  oils.  These, 
although  recommended  in  the  conal  varnishes, 
are  too  dear  for  ordinary  use. 

X.  Caoutchoucine,  the  best  of  all  the  sol- 
vents for  this  gum. 

COPAL  VAR.VISHES. 

I.  Colorless. — As  all  copal  is  not  fit  for 
this  purpose,  in  order  to  ascertain  such  pieces 
as  arc  good,  each  must  be  taken  separately, 
and  a single  drop  of  pure  essential  oil  of 
rosemary,  not  altered  by  keeping,  must  be 
let  fall  on  it.  Those  pieces  which  soften  at 
the  part  that  imbibes  the  oil  are  good  ; re- 
duce them  to  powder,  which  sift  through  a 
very  fine  hair  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a glass, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  it  must  not  lie  more 
than  a finger’s  breadth  thick.  Pour  upon  it 
essence  of  rosemary  to  a similar  height ; stir 
the  whole  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  copal 
will  dissolve  into  a viscous  fluid.  Let  it 
stand  for  two  hours,  and  then  pour  gently  on 
it  two  or  three  drams  of  very  pure  alcohol, 
which  distribute  over  the  oily  mass,  by  in- 
clining the  bottle  in  different  directions  with 
a very  gentle  motion.  Repeat  this  operation 
by  little  and  little,  till  the  incorporation  is 
effected,  and  the  varnish  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  fluidity.  It  must  then  be  left  to 
stand  a few  days,  and,  when  very  clear,  be 
decanted  off  (See  Camphorated.) 

This  varnish,  thus  made  without  heat,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  success  to  pasteboard,  wood,  and 
metals,  and  takes  a better  polish  than  any  other.  It 
may  be  used  on  paintings,  the  beauty  of  which  it 
greatly  heightens. 

II.  Gold-coloreu. — 1 oz.  copal  in  powder, 
2 oz.  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  6 oz.  es- 
sence of  turpentine.  Put  the  essential  oil 
of  lavender  into  a mattrass  of  a proper  size, 
placed  on  a sand-bath  heated  by  an  Argand’s 
lamp,  or  over  a moderate  coal  fire.  Add  to 
theoil,  while  very  warm,  and  at  several  times, 
the  copal  powder,  and  stir  the  mixture  with 
a stick  of  white  wood,  rounded  at  the  end. 
When  the  copal  has  entirely  disappeared, 
add  at  three  different  times  the  essence,  al- 
most  in  a state  of  ebullition,  and  keep  con- 
tinually stirring  the  mixture.  When  the 
solution  is  completed,  the  result  will  be  a 
varnish  of  a gold  color,  very  durable  and 
brilliant. 

III.  Efnereat. — j oz.  of  amoerry  copal, 
and  2 oz.  of  ether.  Reduce  the  copal  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  introduce  it  by  small 
portions  into  the  flask  which  contains  the 
ether ; close  the  flask  with  a glass  or  cork 
stopper,  and  having  shaken  the  mixture  for 


half  an  hour  leave  it  at  rest  till  the  next 
morning.  In  shaking  the  flask,  if  the  sides 
become  covered  with  small  undulations,  and 
if  the  liquor  be  not  exceedingly  clear,  the 
solution  is  not  complete.  In  this  case,  add 
a little  ether,  and  leave  the  mixture  at  rest. 
The  varnish  is  of  a light  lemon  color.  The 
largest  quantity  of  copal  united- to  ether  may 
be  a fourth,  and  the  least  a fifth. 

The  use  of  copal  varnish  made  with  ether,  is, 
by  the  expense  attending  it,  confined  to  repairing 
these  accidents  which  frequently  happen  to  the 
enamel  of  toys,  as  it  supplies  the  place  of  glass  to 
the  colored  varnishes  employed  for  mending  fractures, 
or  in  restoring  the  smooth  surface  of  paintings  which 
have  been  cracked  and  shattered. 

IV.  Turpentine. — Pound  the  copal  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  pour  upon  it  spirits  of 
turpentine,  with  camphor  added  to  the  amount 
of  ^ oz.  to  a pint ; rub  them  together  fre- 
quently for  some  hours,  then  pour  off  the 
liquid  for  use. 

V.  Oil. — Roughly  pound  the  copal,  and 
pour  it  into  boiling- hot  linseed  oil,  to  which 
a drying  quality  has  been  given  by  sugar  of 
lead  or  litharge  j stir  it  up  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  gum  is  dissolved  ; pour  off  the  clear 
part. 

VI.  Spirit. — (a)  Dissolve  4 oz.  of  copal, 
broken  into  pieces,  with  streng  camphorated 
alcohol. — (A)  Dissolve  4 oz.  of  copal  in  a 
pint  of  naphtha  or  caoutchoucine  ; when 
dissolved,  the  varnish  is  perfect.  This  is 
used  by  hatters. 

These  four  varnishes  are  cheap,  and  those  ordi- 
narily employed  in  the  arts.  The  oil  varnish  is 
slower  in  drying,  and  of  a darkei  color  than  the  oUters. 

COPPER,  TO  CHOOSE  FOR  ENGRAVING. 

Plates  intended  for  engraving  ought  to  bo 
of  the  hest  copper,  which  should  be  very 
malleable,  firm,  and  with  some  degree  of 
hardness,  free  from  veins  or  specks,  or  dis- 
similar parts.  The  redness  of  copper  is  a 
presumptive  mark  of  its  being  good,  but  not 
an  infallible  one.  Copper-plates  may  be  had 
ready  prepared  in  most  large  towns ; but 
when  these  cannot  be  had,  procure  a pretty 
thick  sheet  of  copper,  rather  larger  than  the 
drawing,  and  let  the  brazier  planish  it  well ; 
then  take  a piece  of  pumice  stone,  and  with 
water  rub  it  all  one  way,  till  it  becomes  tol- 
erably smooth  and  level.  A.  piece  of  char- 
coal is  next  used  with  water  for  polishing  it 
still  farther,  and  removing  the  deep  scratches 
made  by  the  pumice  stone,  and  it  is  then 
finished  with  a piece  of  charcoal  of  a finer 
grain,  with  a little  oil. 

COPPER,  TO  GILD  BY  AMALGAM. 

Immerse  a very  clean  bright  piece  of  cop- 
per in  a diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
eury.  By  the  afliuity  of  copper  for  nitric 
acid,  the  mercury  will  be  precipitated : now 
spread  the  amalgam  of  gold  rather  thinly 
over  the  eoat  of  mercury  just  given  to  the 
«opper.  This  coat  unites  tvith  the  amalgam, 
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and  of  course  will  remain  ou  the  copper. 
Now  place  the  piece  or  pieces  so  operated  on 
in  a clean  oven  or  furnace,  where  there  is  no 
smoke.  If  tlie  heat  be  a little  greater  than 
660°,  the  mercury  of  the  amalgam  will  be 
volatilised  and  the  copper  will  be  beautifully 
o f gilding  the  furnaces 
the  volatilised  mer- 
cury is  again  condensed,  and  preserved  for 
further  use,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
operation.  There  is  also  a contrivance  by 
which  the  volatile  particles  of  mercury  are 
prevented  from  injuring  the  gilders. 

COPPER  AND  BRASS,  TO  TIN. 

Boil  6 lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar,  4 gallons 
of  water,  and  8 lbs.  of  grain  tin  or  tin  shav- 
ings. After  the  materials  have  boiled  a 
sufficient  time,  the  substance  to  be  tinned  is 
put  therein  and  the  boiling  continued,  when 
the  tin  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form. 

COPPER  MEDALLIONS,  TO  MAKE. 

Let  black  oxyde  of  copper,  in  a fine  pow- 
der, be  procured  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc 
into  a boiling  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  black  oxyde  falls  down.  This 
is  to  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ex- 
posing it  to  a stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  a 
gun  barrel,  heated  nearly  to  redness.  The 
metallic  powder  thus  obtained  is  to  be  sifted 
through  crape,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  to  the  thickness  of  | or  -j  of  an  inch, 
and  is  then  to  be  strongly  pressed  upon  it 
first  with  the  hand,  and  then  by  percussion 
with  a hammer.  The  impression  thus  formed 
is  beautiful,  but  it  acquires  much  more 
solidity  by  exposure  to  a red  heat,  out  of 
contact  with  air. 

COPPER-PLATES,  TO  FREE  FROM  GREASE. 

When  the  plates  are  designed  for  etching, 
being  first  finished  with  the  burnisher,  they 
should  be  well  washed  with  clean  water,  and 
then  dried  by  the  fire.  After  which  they 
should  be  wiped  dry  with  a linen  cloth  ; and 
to  be  certain  that  there  may  not  be  any  kind 
of  grease  upon  them,  they  should  he  rubbed 
over  with  the  crumb  of  very  stale  bread. 
Scraping  very  soft  chalk  over  a plate,  and 
rubbing  the  plate  well,  are  very  sure  means 
of  preventing  either  any  grease,  bread  or 
other  foulness  whatever  remaining. 

COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING  INKS. 

I.  Black. — Frankfort  black,  finely  ground 
with  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  (for  very  fine  work) 
fat  oil. 

II.  Rea. — Mineral  orange  red  5 oz.,  Chi- 
nese red  2 oz. 

III.  Blue. — Celestial  blue  2 oz.,  marine 
ditto  3 oz. 

IV.  Green. — Mineral  green  2 oz..  chrome 
ditto  3 oz. 

V.  Brown. — Burnt  umber  2 oz.,  rose 
pink  1 oz. 


VI.  Lilac  — Prussian  blue  1 oz.,  Chinesa 
red  2 oz. 

VII.  Pink. — Mineral  pink  2 oz.  satin 
white  1 oz. 

VIII.  Orange. — Orange  red  2 oz.,  flake 
white  1 oz.  (The  last  seven  to  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  Canada  balsam. 

IX.  Red. — Vermillion. 

X.  Yellow. — King’s  yellow. 

XI.  Green. — King’s  yellow,  green. 

XII.  Puce. — Frankfort  black  and  Ver- 
million. 

XIII.  Blue.  — Prussian  blue  and  flake 
white,  or  else  smalts. 

XIV.  Brown. — (a)  Burnt  umber. — (b) 
Ditto  and  Frankfort  black. — (c)  Frankfort 
black  and  drop  lake.  (The  above  to  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  nut  or  linseed  oil.) 

XV.  Gold. — Gold  bronze  mixed  with  dark 
oak  and  mahogany  varnish. 

XVI.  Silver,  Copper,  Ruby,  8fc. — The 
same  as  for  gold,  merely  substituting  the 
different  bronzes. 

Cards  printed  in  gold,  silver.  &c..  should,  when 
dry.  be  placed  on  a very  smooth  copper,  or  still 
better,  steel  plate,  (not  engraved.)  and  passed  through 
a copper-plate  press  with  rather  a light  pressure: 
this  would  also  improve  the  appearance  of  curds 
printed  in  like  manner  with  letter-press. 

COPPERAS,  GREEN  COPPERAS,  GREEN 
VITRIOL. 

I.  Dissolve  iron  turnings,  or  other  par- 
ticles of  iron,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  j eva- 
porate the  water  and  crystallize. 

II.  Expose  iron  pyrites  to  the  air,  when 
they  will  effloresce,  or  throw  off  a whitish 
powder.  Boil  this  in  water  along  with  old 
iron,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  This  con- 
tains, besides  the  sulphate,  a little  of  the 
muriate  of  iron,  hence  the  crystals  are  small, 
greenish,  and  become  eovered  with  a yellowish 
deposit  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is 
prevented  by  dipping  them  in  weak  treacle 
water,  which  covers  them  as  with  a varnish. 
They  are  made  to  represent  the  better  article, 
(as  per  first  receipt,)  by  adding  in  the  boiling 
a few  Turkish  berries.  It  is  used  in  making 
ink,  in  dyeing  black,  and  in  many  of  the 
arts. 

COPPERAS,  CALCINED. 

Green  vitriol  heated  in  an  unglazed  pot,  or 
spread  upon  the  top  of  a furnace,  or  exposed 
before  the  fire,  or  to  the  sun,  until  it  becomes 
of  a reddish- white  color,  and  powdery.  It 
is  often  more  useful  in  this  state  than  as 
a salt. 

COPPERAS  W'ATER. 

(a)  Dissolve  3 drachms  of  copperas  in  10 
drachms  of  water.  Keep  it  as  a test  for  gold, 
for  oxygen  in  water,  for  prussic  acid,  and  for 
gallic  acid.  It  should  be  made  only  when 
wanted. — {b)  Calcine  copperas  in  the  open 
air,  moistening  it  with  a small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid.  Wash  tlic  powder,  and  keep  the 
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red  solution  as  a test  for  prussic  acid,  gallic 
acid,  and  boletic  acid. 

This  last  receipt  is  a solution  of  the  persulphate  of 
iron,  and  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  forrner, 
which  is  a solution  of  the  protosulphate.  The  first 
solution  is  greenish,  the  latter  red. 

COPYING  MACHINE,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR. 

In  the  common  ink  used,  dissolve  lump 
sugar,  (1  drachm  to  1 oz.  of  ink.)  Moisten 
the  copying  paper,  and  then  put  it  in  soft 
cap  paper  to  ahsorh  the  superfluous  moisture. 
Put  the  moistened  paper  on  the  writing, 
place  both  between  some  soft  paper,  and 
either  put  the  whole  in  the  fold  of  a carpet, 
or  roll  upon  a ruler  three  or  four  times. 

CORAL  FOR  GROTTOS,  ARTIFICIAL. 

To  2 drachms  of  fine  Vermillion  add  1 oz. 
of  clear  resin,  and  melt  them  together. 
Having  the  branches  or  twigs  peeled  and 
dried,  paint  them  over  with  this  mixture 
while  hot.  (The  sprays  from  an  old  black- 
thorn are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  when 
an  irregular  branch  is  required  ; while  the 
young  shoots  of  the  elm  tree  are  altogether 
as  regular.  White-thorn  and  holly  boughs 
are  very  natural  in  shape.)  The  twigs  being 
painted,  hold  them  over  a gentle  fire,  turning 
them  round  tilt  they  are  perfectly  covered 
and  smooth.  White  coral  may  also  be  made 
with  white  lead,  and  black  with  lamp  black 
mixed  with  the  resin,  or  sealing  wax  will  do 
for  either. 

CORAL  POWDER,  FICTITIOUS. 

Prepared  chalk  dried  and  colored  with  a 
little  rose  pink  possesses  the  same  medicinal 
properties  as  true  coral,  and  is  generally  sold 
for  it  by  the  druggists.  It  is  less  gritty  than 
the  real. 

CORAL  SYRUP. 

Red  coral  in  powder  4 oz..  Barberry  juice 
4 lbs.  Filter,  and  to  each  pint  add  1^  oz. 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  4 oz.  of  syrup  of  cochi- 
neal. This  is  an  astringent  medicine,  veiw 
rarely  used.  * 

CORAL  TOOTH  POWDER. 

I.  Take  4 oz.  of  red  coral  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  8 oz.  of  very  light 'Ar- 
menian bole,  1 oz.  of  Portugal  snuff,  1 oz.  of 
the  ashes  of  good  tobacco,  1 oz.  of  myrrh. 
Pound  all  well  together,  and  sift  twice. 

II.  Cream  of  tartar  3 oz.,  tincture  of  myrrh 

3 oz.,  cajeput  oil  10  drops,  oil  of  cinnamon 
20  drops,  sugar  9 oz.  Mix  well  together  and 
sift. 

III.  Cochineal  powaoki:?  2 draenms,  alum 

4 scruples,  Florentine  iris  root,  bistort  root, 
flowers  of  red  roses,  and  myrrh,  of  each 
2 scruples  ; honey  to  make  an  electuary,  or 
remaining  dry  for  a tooth  powder. 

Both  these  last  arc  very  good  for  spongy  gums. 

CORDIAL  MASS,  IN  FARRIERY. 

Take  equal  parts  of  powdered  ginger,  and 
of  gentian  or  liquorice,  and  form  it  into  a 
mass  with  treacle.  Dose  from  1 to  2 oz. 


CORIANDER  CORDIAL. 

For  3 gallons  take  7 quarts  of  spirits,  2 lbs. 
of  coriander  seeds,  1 lb.  of  carraway  seed, 
6 drops  of  oil  of  orange,  and  2 lbs.  of  sugar. 
Make  it  up  to  3 gallons  with  water.  The 
coriander  seed  must  be  bruised  and  steeped 
in  the  spirit  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  well 
stirred  two  or  three  times  a day. 

CORIANDER  WATER  OR  TINCTURE. 

Steep  in  a gallon  of  water  I lb.  of  coriander 
seeds  bruised.  If  the  tincture  be  required, 
substitute  spirits  of  wine  for  the  water.  Let 
each  stand  a week  to  digest  before  it  is 
strained. 

CORNACHIN  PILLS. 

Scammony  10  drachms,  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony 2§  grains.  This  is  a good  cathartic 
febrifuge  medicine  in  doses  of  1 scruple. 

CORN  TO  PRESERVE  FROM  CROWS. 

Take  a quart  of  train  oil,  as  much  tur- 
pentine and  bruised  gunpowder,  boil  them 
together,  and  when  hot  and  well  stirred  dip 
pieces  of  rag  in  the  mixture,  and  fix  them 
on  sticks  in  the  field.  Four  or  five  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre. 

CORNELIAN,  TO  IMITATE. 

I.  Red. — Take  flint  glass  2 lbs.,  glass  of 
antimony  1 lb.,  calcined  vitriol,  called  scarlet 
ochre,  2 oz.,  and  magnesia  1 drachm.  Fuse 
the  glass  of  antimony  and  magnesia  with  the 
other  glass  first  together,  and  then  powder 
them  well,  and  mix  them  with  the  scarlet 
ochre,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  after- 
wards fuse  the  mixture  with  a gentle  heat, 
till  they  are  incorporated  ; but  the  heat  must 
not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely 
required  to  form  them  into  a vitreous  mass. 

If  it  be  de.^ired  to  have  the  composition  more 
transparent,  part  of  the  red  ochre  must  be  omil‘«d. 

II.  White. — Take  of  flint  glass  2 lbs., 
of  yellow  ochre,  well  washed,  2 drachms,  and 
calcined  bones  1 oz.  Mix  them  well  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  fuse  them  with 
a gentle  heat,  till  the  several  ingredients  be 
well  incorporated  into  a vitreous  mass. 

It 

CORNISH  REDUCING  FLUX. 

Mix  well  together  10  oz.  of  tartar,  3 oz. 
and  6 draclims  of  nitre,  and  3 oz.  and  1 
drachm  of  borax. 

CORNISH  REFINING  FLUX. 

Deflagrate,  and  afterwards  pulverize,  2 
parts  of  nitre,  and  1 part  of  tartar. 

The  above  fluxes  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
provided  the  ores  be  deprived  of  all  their  sulphur 
or,  it  they  contain  much  earthy  matters ; because 
in  the  latier  case,  they  unite  with  them,  and  convert 
them  into  a thin  glass  ; but  if  any  quantity  of  sulphur 
remain,  these  fluxes  unite  with  it,  and  form  a livc» 
of  sulphur,  which  has  the  power  of  destroying  a por- 
tion of  all  the  metals ; consequently,  the  assay  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  very  inaccurate. 

CORNS,  TREATMENT  OF. 

Cornfc,  when  small,  may  be  removed  ns 
follows  : — 
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I.  Soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  twice  a 
week,  afterwards  cut  the  corn  ; then  wetting 
it  with  a wet  finger  night  and  morning,  touch 
it  with  lunar  caustic,  or  with  blue  vitriol. 

n.  Rub  together  in  a mortar  2 oz.  of  savin 
leaves,  i oz.  of  verdigris,  and  | oz.  of  red 
precipitate,  or  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury.  Put 
some  of  this  powder  in  a linen  rag  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil,  and  apply  it  as  a small 
poultice  to  the  corn  at  bed  time,  taking  it  off 
in  the  morning.  Do  this  for  a few  nights. 

III.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  proof  spirit. 

IV.  Place  upon  the  corn  a small  blister  of 
about  the  size  of  a sixpence.  This  must  be 
attended  with  some  days  rest  of  the  foot. 

V.  Take  of  white  diachylon  plaster  4 oz., 
shoe-maker’s  wax  4 oz.,  muriatic  acid  50 
drops.  Boil  these  ingredients  for  five  minutes 
in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  when  cold,  roll  the 
mass  out  between  the  hands,  or  on  a marble 
slab  slightly  oiled. 

VI.  Yellow  wax  2 lbs..  Burgundy  pitch 
12  oz.,  common  turpentine  6 oz.,  verdigris 
3 oz. ; spread  on  leather 

VII.  Bees’  wax  1 oz.,  rosin  2 oz.,  Venice 
turpentine  and  blue  vitriol,  of  each  f oz., 
arsenic  5 drachm.  {See Kennedy,  Bunion, Sec.) 

VIII.  Apply  an  ivy  leaf,  bruised  and  soaked 
in  vinegar  ; put  a fresh  leaf  every  night  and 
take  it  away  in  the  morning.  This  remedy 
is  for  soft  corns. 

IX.  Potass  2 parts,  salt  of  sorrel  1 part, 
each  in  a fine  powder.  Mix  and  lay  a small 
quantity  on  the  corn  for  four  or  five  succes- 
sive nights,  binding  it  on  with  a bit  of  rag. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

I.  Dissolve  1 lb.  of  quicksilver  in  about 
IJ  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
add  dry  and  hot  salt  and  calcined  vitriol,  of 
each  1 lb.  Mix  them  and  sublime  or  which 
is  better,  distil  from  a low  retort. 

II.  Boil  2 lbs.  of  quicksilver  in  2 lbs.  of 

oil  of  vitriol  to  dryness,  add  85  lbs.  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  sublime.  ^ 

III.  Boil  2 lbs.  of  quicksilver  with  oil  of*' 
vitriol  2 lbs.,  to  dryness ; weigh  and  add 
salt  and  black  oxyde  of  manganese  of  each 
the  same  weight ; sublime. 

IV.  Quicksilver  2 lbs.,  spirits  gf  salt  2 lbs. 
nitric  acid  1 lb.  Distil. 

V.  Dissolve  red  precipitate  in  spirits  of  salt 
and  crystallize.  (See  Dutch  Sublimate.) 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  SOLUTION  OF. 

Corrosive  sublimate  oz.,  distilled  water 

J oz.  Dissolve  and  keep  in  the  dark. 

This  is  a valuable  test  to  discover  albumen,  and 
also  lime  and  ammonia.  It  is  used  also  by  bird- 
stufTcrs,  and  by  botanists,  to  wnsli  dilTerent  parts  of 
tlie  animal's  skins,  and  the  dried  plants,  to  keep 
insects  from  preying  upon  them  in  the  cabinet.  A 
little  put  into  flour  paste  prevents  the  production  of 
insects  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons, 
ill  some  cases  even  more  so  than  arsenic. 


COSMETIC,  SIMPLE. 

Soft  soap  J lb.,  melt  over  a slow  fire  with 

pint  of  sweet  oil,  ^ a cup  full  of  fine  white 
sand  ; stir  the  mixture  till  cold.  Ground 
pumice  stone  is  far  better  than  sand.  (See 
Pearl  White,  Pearl  Powder,  Sfc.) 

COSTORPHIN  CREAM. 

The  milk  just  warm  from  the  cow  is  set 
for  cream,  the  vessel  which  contains  it  being 
put  into  a larger  vessel  containing  warm 
water,  that  the  cream  may  rise  more  abun- 
dantly and  rapidly.  The  milk  is  drawn  011 
by  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  what 
remains  is  put  into  an  upright  churn,  then 
beaten  about  for  some  time,  till  by  the  labor 
of  the  churn  it  is  found  to  be  rather  thick. 

This  half-buttered  cream  was  once  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  It  may  be  imitated  by  beating  up 
fresh  butter  till  it  turns  again  into  cream,  and  then 
adding  a little  milk  to  it  It  obtains  its  name  from 
the  small  village  of  Costurphin,  about  six  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 

COTTON,  TO  DISTINGUISH  FROM  LINEN. 

I.  They  may  be  distinguished  readily  by 
the  microscope.  The  fibres  of  linen  are 
straight,  round,  and  with  knots  or  divisions 
at  intervals,  but  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  flat, 
like  ribands,  and  variously  shrivelled  and 
twisted. 

II.  Dissolve  fused  potass  in  its  own  weight 
of  boiling  water,  into  this,  while  still  boiling, 
place  a small  piece  of  the  cloth  to  be  tested  ; 
after  about  two  minutes  take  it  out  with  a 
bit  of  stick,  and  dry  it  between  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper  ; if  of  linen,  it  will  be  of  a deep 
yellow  tint — if  of  cotton,  it  will  be  white,  or 
very  light  yellow — if  of  mixed  materials,  pull 
asunder  the  fibres,  and  see  the  proportion 
of  each. 

COTTON  GOODS,  BLEACHING  OF, 

This  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  chlorine  ; 
it  is  done  as  follows  : — The  cloth,  after  being 
well  washed,  is  boiled  first  in  lime  water,  and 
t]ftu  in  caustic  soda,  which  removes  from  it 
certain  resinous  matters,  soluble  in  alkali. 
The  bleaching  process  then  begins  ; — It  is 
steeped  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  so 
dilute  as  just  to  taste  distinctly,  which  has 
little  or  no  perceptible  effect  in  whitening  it ; 
but  the  cloth  is  afterwards  thrown  into  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  a mi- 
nute disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  cloth,  and  it 
immediately  assumes  a bleached  appearance. 
The  operation  is  usually  repeated  to  procure 
an  absolute  whiteness.  Finally,  the  goods 
are  well  washed  in  warm  water. 

COUGH 

A cough  always  arises  from  some  irritation 
or  disease  in  the  lungs,  throat,  or  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  often  attends  upon,  and  in 
some  cases,  is  necessarily  produced  by  other 
diseases,  ns  consumption,  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  asthma,  &c.  and  is,  therefore,  never 
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cured  until  they  also  have  disappeared.  Occa- 
sionally  it  is  a disorder  unattended  by  others, 
and  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  stop- 
page of  some  evacuations,  from  objects  or 
irritating  fumes  getting  into  the  lungs  or  air 
tubes,  the  glottis,  &c.  From  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  and  in  old  persons,  from  a con- 
stant mucous  secretion  taking  place  in  the 
air  passages,  which  requires  by  coughing 
and  expectoration  to  be  removed.  The  re- 
medies are  of  two  characters — one  demulcent 
and  soothing,  as  linseed  tea,  gruel,  barley- 
water,  gum,  barley-sugar,  &c.  The  other 
class  of  remedies  is  to  dissolve  or  remove 
the  phlegm  or  mucous  collected,  such  are 
alkalis,  acids,  squills,  &c. ; these  are  often 
assisted  by  slight  emetics  ; the  following 
remedies  are  recommended. 

I.  Mix  1 drachm  of  powdered  spermaceti 
with  the  yokes  of  2 eggs  ; then  add  1 drachm 
of  tincture  of  opium,  and  5 oz.  of  water. 
To  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  one  wine 
glassful  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

II.  Mix  together  a dessert  spoonful  of 
syrup  of  poppies  and  15  drops  of  antimonial 
wine.  To  be  taken  as  a draught,  with  or 
without  a little  warm  water,  either  at  bed- 
time, or  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Half 
this  quantity  may  be  given  to  a child  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

III.  Mix  together  in  a wine-glass,  30  drops 
of  laudanum,  4 tea-spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and 
6 tea-spoonsful  of  water  sweetened  with  a 
little  lump  sugar. 

TV.  Take  of  oil  of  almonds  6 drachms, 
milk  of  do.  5 oz.,  rose  water,  gum  arabic, 
and  purified  sugar,  of  each  2 dracTims.  Let 
these  be  well  rubbed  together,  and  take  2 
table-spoonsful  four  times  a day,  and  a tea- 
spoonful upon  coughing. 

This  is  far  preferabie  to  the  common  white  emul- 
sions formed  by  an  alkali,  which  uniting  with  the 
oil  produces  a kind  of  soap,  and  readily  mingling 
with  water  forms  the  white  appearance  observ®d, 
and  is  commonly  disgusting  to  patients  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  stomach ; whereas  this  suits  every  palate, 
and  removes  that  tickling  in  th.i  throat  so  very  dis- 
tressing to  patients. 

V.  Take  of  spermaceti,  dissolved  in  the 
white  of  an  egg,  1 scruple,  syrup  of  tolu  2 
drachms,  cinnamon  water  3 do.,  milk  of 
almonds  11  do.  Make  into  a draught, 
to  be  taken  four  times  a day. 

VI.  Take  of  milk  of  almonds  1 oz.,  syrup 
of  tolu  2 drachms,  rose  water  2 do.,  tinc- 
ture of  squills  10  drops.  Make  into  a 
draught.  Four  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 

VII.  Syrup  of  poppies  8 drachms,  spirits 
of  nitre  6 drachms,  ipecacuanha  wine  1 
drachm.  A tea-spoonful  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

vin.  Boiling  water  J pint,  black  currant 
jelly,  a dessert  spoonful,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
1 oz.  Do  not  add  the  nitre  till  the  jellied 
water  has  become  cold  or  nearly  so.  Take  a 


dessert  spoonful  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. 

Burgundy  pitch  plaster  upon  the  chest  is  always 
useful;  as  is  also  the  wearing  of 
skin.  If  iiinammation  take  place,  and  w.iich  may  be 
known  by  shortness  of  breathing  ami  |mni  m the 
chest,  more  active  remedies  such  as  blisters,  I'®  • 
and  bleeding  must  be  bad  recourse  to  as  wc.l 
calomel  ano  other  searching  medicines. 

IX.  Tincture  of  tolu  3 draemns,  pare- 
goric elixir  i oz.  tincture  of  squills  1 drachm, 
2 tea  spoonsful  to  be  taken  in  a tumbler  oi 
barley-water  on  going  to  bed  and  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

X.  Two  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  in 
half  pint  of  water,  or  2 drachms  of  gum  am- 
moniac. Rub  them  in  a mortar  till  the  gum 
is  dissolved.  A table  spoonful  to  be  taken 
in  sweetened  water  every  4 hours. 

XI.  Laudanum  25  drops,  sweet  spiiit  of 
nitre  1 drachm,  antimonial  wine  40  drops, 
water  i oz.  To  be  mixed  and  taken  at 
bed  time. 

(See  Hooping  Cough.  Cold,  Kapoleon,  Ralcliff, 
Mi/wrn.  Aciii  MedicillCS^  •S'C.,  &C-) 


COUGH  LOZENGES. 

Gum  arabic  8 oz.,  kermes  mineral  and 
anniseed,  each  4 scruples,  liquorice  juice 
2 oz.,  extract  of  opium  12  grains,  white 
sugar  2 lbs.  (See  Lozenges.) 

COUGH  BAI.L  FOR  HORSKS. 

Gum  ammoniacum  3 or  4 drachms,  soap 
2 drachms,  ginger  li  drachm,  powdered 
squills  and  camphor,  of  each  1 drachm,  oil 
of  anniseed  20  drops,  syrup  to  make  a ball. 

COURT  PLAISTER,  OR  BLACK  STICKI.VG 
PLAISTER. 

Take  J oz.  of  benzoin,  and  6 oz.  of  rectified 
spirit,  dissolve  and  strain  ; then  take  1 oz. 
of  isinglass,  and  j a pint  of  hot  water  ; dis- 
solve and  strain  separately  from  the  former. 
Mix  the  two,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool, 
when  a jelly  will  be  formed ; and  this  is 
warmed  and  brushed  ten  or  twelve  times  over 
a piece  of  black  silk,  stretched  smooth. 
When  this  is  done  enough,  and  dry,  finish  it 
with  a solution  of  4 oz.  of  Chian  turpentine 
’in  6 oz.  of  tincture  of  benzoin. 

COWSLIP  MEAD. 

To  15  gallons  of  water  put  30  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  boil  it  till  1 gallon  be  wasted.  Skim  it, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  16  lemons 
cut  in  halves.  Take  a gallon  of  the  liquid, 
and  put  it  to  the  lemons.  Put  the  rest  o. 
the  liquor  into  a tub  with  7 pecks  of  cowslips, 
and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  put  in  the 
liquor  with  the  lemons,  8 spoonsful  of  new 
yeast,  and  a handful  of  sweet  briar  ; stir  them 
all  well  together,  and  let  it  work  iliree  or 
four  days.  Then  strain  it,  put  it  into  the 
cask,  and  after  it  has  stood  six  months  bottle 
it  off. 

COWSLIP  WINE. 

I.  Boil  3J  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  in  a quarts  ot 
water  for  an  hour,  skim  and  let  it  stand  until 
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Inke-warm,  pour  it  into  a pan  upon  4 quarts 
of  cowslip  flowers,  add  a piece  of  toasted 
bread  spread  with  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  four 
days.  Put  in  as  many  lemons,  sliced,  as  you 
have  gallons  of  wine,  mix  and  put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  stop  close. 

II.  Dissolve  sugar  in  water,  allowing  2 lbs. 
of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Boil  for 
an  hour,  and  let  it  cool ; add  to  every  gallon 
1 oz.  of  syrup  of  lemons.  Beat  it  up,  add 
a little  yeast  laid  on  a piece  of  toast,  and  let 
it  ferment  for  two  or  three  days ; then  add 
3 quarts  of  cowslip  flowers,  1 lemon,  and 

1 pint  of  white  wine,  to  every  gallon.  After 
standing  three  days,  strain  it  off  through 
flannel,  wringing  the  flowers  dry,  and  put  it 
into  a cask  ; when  fermentation  has  »/eased, 
bung  it  up,  and  when  fine,  bottle. 

HI.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  18  gallons, 
Smyrna  raisins  40  lbs.  Ferment  these  with 
a little  yeast,  adding  before  the  yeast  a little 
warm  water  ; should  the  weather  be  cold, 
keep  it  in  a warm  place  for  three  or  four 
dajs,  then  add  3 lbs.  of  beet  root,  sliced, 

2 oz.  of  red  tartar  in  powder,  cowslip  flowers 
14  lbs.,  cloves  and  mace,  in  powder,  ^ oz. 
each,  brandy  1 gallon.  This  will  make  18 
gallons  of  a fine  red  wine. 

IV.  A white  cowslip  wine  is  made  similar 
to  the  last  receipt,  using  white  tartar  instead 
of  red,  omitting  the  mace  and  cloves,  adding 
1 lemon  and  i lb.  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  substituting  35  lbs.  of  Malaga 
raisins  for  the  40  ’bs.  of  Smyrna. 

V.  Bruise  any  quantity  of  cowslip  flowers, 
and  pour  over  them  twice  the  quantity  of  any 
common  white  wine,  (the  best  wines  for  this 
purpose  are  mountain,  white  Cape,  Malagar 
and  raisin,)  after  soaking  for  three  days, 
strain  through  flannel  and  bottle. 

Any  of  the  above  wines  may  be  fined  with  white 
of  egg.  and  those  wliich  contain  sugar  must  be  boiled. 

COVENTRY  CAKES,  OR  PUFFS. 

These  are  common  three-cornered  rasp- 
berry puffs  sold  at  the  pastry-cooks.  A puff 
paste  is  first  made  and  rolled  out  into  sheets 
about  ->  inch  thick,  then  cut  into  square  or 
round  pieces,  about  6 inches  over,  put  a little 
raspberry  jam  in  the  middle,  of  each,  and  fold 
over  the  edges  sb  that  they  meet  in  the  centre, 
keeping  the  whole  of  a triangular  form.  Turn 
the  folded  side  downwards  upon  the  tins 
i/pon  which  they  are  to  be  baked,  brush  the 
tops  of  each  slightly  with  w’ater,  and  dust 
some  loaf  sugar  over  them,  being  careful 
however  not  to  wet  them  so  much  as  to  dis- 
solve the  sugar,  as  this  will  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  icing. 

CRACKERS. 

Cut  some  cartridge  paper  into  pieces  3J 
inches  broad,  and  1 foot  long;  1 edge  of 
each  fold  down  lengthwise  about  J of  an  inch 
broad ; then  fold  the  double  edge  down  ^ of 
an  inch,  and  turn  the  single  edge  back  half 


over  the  double  fold  ; then  open  it,  and  lay 
all  along  the  channel  which  is  formed  by  the 
folding  of  the  paper  some  meal  powder ; 
then  fold  it  over  and  over,  till  all  thf  paper 
is  doubled  up,  rubbing  it  down  every  turn  ; 
this  done,  bend  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
2^  inches,  or  thereabouts  at  a time,  as  oft  as 
the  paper  will  allow ; then  hold  all  these 
folds  flat  and  close,  and  with  a small  pinch- 
ing cord  give  one  turn  round  the  middle  ot 
the  cracker,  and  pinch  it  close ; then  bind  it 
with  pack-thread,  as  tight  as  you  can  ; then 
in  place  where  it  was  pinched,  prime  one  end 
of  it,  and  cap  it  with  touch-paper.  When 
these  crackers  are  fired,  they  will  give  a re- 
port at  every  turn  of  the  paper  ; if  you  would 
have  a great  number  of  bounces,  you  must  cut 
the  paper  longer,  or  join  them  after  they  are 
made  ; but  if  they  are  made  very  long  before 
they  are  pinched,  you  must  have  a piece  ot 
wood  with  a groove  in  it,  deep  enough  to  let 
in  half  the  cracker  ; this  will  hold  it  straight, 
while  it  is  pinching. 

CRACKNBLLS. 

Mix  together  into  a paste,  not  too  hard, 
7 lbs.  of  flour,  f lb.  loaf  sugar,  i lb.  of  but- 
ter, I pint  of  eggs,  and  1 pint  of  milk.  Roll 
out  into  sheets  about  ^ inch  in  thickness, 
make  four  or  five  holes  in  them  with  a 
docker  and  cut  into  the  form  of  a vine  leaf. 
Take  each  separately  in  the  hand  and  with 
the  thumb  of  the  other  hand  hollow  one  side, 
lay  them  on  a tray,  and  keep  them  covered 
with  a damp  cloth ; then  having  ready  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  a pail  of  cold 
water  and  an  open  wire  skimmer,  put  each 
cracknell  into  the  boiling  water,  the  cupped 
side  upwards,  and  while  they  are  being  put 
in  take  care  that  the  water  continues  at 
the  full  boil,  let  them  rise  to  the  top  and 
remain  there  two  or  three  minutes ; then 
take  them  out  with  the  skimmer,  and  put 
them  into  the  pail  of  cold  water.  W hen 
they  have  all  been  boiled  and  put  into  the 
pail,  pour  off  the  water  from  them,  and  sub- 
stitute fresh  cold  water  so  as  to  cover  them 
for  four  or  five  inches ; let  them  here  re- 
main as  many  hours,  then  strain  off  the 
water  from  them,  put  them  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other  upon  a cloth  or  sack  to 
absorb  the  superfluous  moisture,  then  on 
tins  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  until 
quite  smooth  and  of  a fine  brown  color. 

CRAMP  IN  BATHING. 

For  tne  cure  of  the  cramp,  wnen  swim- 
ming, Dr.  Franklin  recommends  a vigorous 
and  violent  shock  of  the  part  affected,  by 
suddenly  and  forcibly  stretching  out  the  leg, 
which  should  be  darted  out  of  the  water,  into 
the  air,  if  possible. 

CRAMP  IN  THE  LEG. 

A garter  applied  tightly  round  the  limb 
affected,  will,  in  most  rases,  speedily  remove 
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this  complairit.  When  it  is  more  obstinate,  1 
a brick  should  be  heated,  wrapped  in  a I 
flannel  bag,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  ] 
oed,  against  which  the  person  troubled  may  ( 
place  his  feet.  No  remedy,  however,  is  i 
equal  to  that  of  diligent  and  long-continued 

friction.  ' 

1 

CRAMP  IN  THIS  STOMACH. 

If  the  person  affected  has  any  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  ought  to  take  some  draughts  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  camomile  tea,  to  cleanse  ^ 
the  stomach.  After  this,  if  the  body  be 
costive,  a laxative  clyster  may  be  given. 
But  in  a disorder  of  this  nature,  not  a mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  procuiing  medical  aid. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY. 

I.  ,Mix  2 parts  of  cranberry  juice  strained, 
with  1 part  of  strong  isinglass  jelly,  sweet- 
ened with  refined  sugar,  boil  and  strain. 

II.  Instead  of  isinglass,  boil  with  the  juice, 

2 oz.  of  ground  rice  to  each  pint. 

CRAYONS  FOR  DRAWING,  COLORS  FOR. 

I.  White. — The  chief  art  of  getting  cray- 
ons to  a good  color  is  the  nature  of  the  white^ 
employed,  and  in  this  let  it  be  a standing  rule 
that  no  metallic  whites  are  at  any  time  to  be 
employed,  neither  flake  white,  white  lead, 
pearl  white,  nor  any  other  of  a similar  de- 
fcription,  as  these  all  turn  brown  or  black 
when  exposed  to  fumes  of  sulphur,  of  ordinary 
gas,  &c.  The  best  whites  to  employ  are 
whiting  or  prepared  chalk,  pipe  clay,  alum 
white  or  alumina,  (see  Baume  or  Alum,) 
oyster-shell  white,  calcined  bones,  &c. 

II.  Carmine  and  Lake. — Crayons  of  these 
colors  are  generally  hard  ; when  made  with 
powdered  colors,  the  proper  way  of  mixing 
is  to  dissolve  the  color  first  in  water  or  spirits 
of  wine,  and  add  it  to  nearly-dry  white  color, 
grinding  the  whole  well  together.  There 
should  be  four  or  five  shades — madder  is  not 
used. 

III.  Vermillion  and  red  lead,  red  ochre, 
Indian  red,  Sfc. — Each  of  these  may  be  well 
ground  in  water,  and  when  wet,  mixed  well 
with  the  white  in  different  shades.  These 
will  make  various  reds,  as  well  as  salmon 
color,  flesh  color,  orange,  &c.  Haematite  or 
crocus,  of  itself,  ground  and  mixed  with  a 
little  size,  forms  an  excellent  crayon. 

The  square  chalks,  or  crayons,  are  made  of  the 
mineral  red  chalk,  or  ochre  cut  into  slips  with  a saw. 
The  same  material  is  used  in  pencils  for  carpen- 
ters, &c, 

IV.  — Yellows. — Dissolve  the  colors,  which 
are  Naples  yellow.  King’s  yellow,  and  yellow 
lake,  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mix  as  for  car- 
mine. The  chrome  yellows  are  not  so  useful, 
because  less  durable.  Gamboge,  Indian 
yellow,  and  gall  stone  are  not  employed, 
but  the  various  yellow  ochres  make  good 
crayons. 

V.  Blue. — A good  soluble  color  is  Prussian 


blue,  but  it  is  hard  to  grind.  The  best  way 
to  manage  is,  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  then 
put  the  solution  in  a hole  cut  in  a piece  of 
chalk,  this  will  absorb  the  water,  and  leave 
a great  portion  of  the  color  ready  for  mixing. 
Blue  verditer  is  a good  bright  color,  but  is 
so  gritty  as  to  require  washing,  as  recom- 
mended for  whiting.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  smalts,  cobalt,  &c,  (See  next  article.) 

VI.  Browns. — These  are  Cologne  earth, 
umber,  raw  and  burnt ; sienna,  raw  and 
burnt ; treated  as  the  former. 

VII.  Greens. — These  may  be  either  simple 
colors,  as  Scheele’s  or  emerald  green,  Prussian 
green,  green  carbonate  of  copper,  &c. ; or 
better  formed  by  adding  the  compositions  of 
the  yellow  and  blue  crayons  together.  Raw 
and  burnt  sienna  may  also  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  Prussian  blue  or  indigo.  Good 
green  crayons  are  more  difiicult  to  make  than 
those  of  any  other  color. 

VIII.  Black. — Charcoal  alone,  cut  into 
strips,  makes  a good  crayon,  (see  Charcoal.) 
The  only  powdered  color  to  be  used  is  lamp 

/ black,  all  the  others  are  apt  to  get  mouldy. 

IX.  Mixed  colors. — It  is  rare  that  crayons 
of  different  colors  are  used  over  each  other, 
as  the  colors  do  not  thus  blend  well  together, 
thus  the  mixed  or  half  colors  are  produced 
by  an  admixture  of  the  colors  required  in 
the  paste.  Thus  a combination  of  the  blue 
and  carmine  produces  a purple  ; the  yellows 
and  red  united  form  orange  ; black  and  car- 
mine is  a beautiful  tint  for  shading ; vermillion 
and  black  form  a fine  rich  brown  ; green  and 
brown  form  an  olive  color ; and  red  and 
brown  a chocolate.  The  artist  may  thus 
carry  his  taste  and  judgement  to  any  extent, 
observing,  however,  that  crayon  drawing 
should  be  executed  with  boldness  of  outline 
and  shading,  rather  than  delicacy  of  coloring. 

■ Thus,  an  artist,  with  a piece  of  charcoal,  will 
accomplish  more  than  a drawing  master  with 
, his  full  box  of  creta  laevis,  or,  as  we  should 
I say  in  English,  “ soft  chalks.” 

I 

, CRAYONS,  PASTE  FOR 

I Preparation  of  the  materials. — White  is 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  colors,  except 
^ the  darkest  shades  of  each.  The  greatest 
object  of  attention  is  to  procure  the  white 
^ without  grit  or  sand  ; to  accomplish  this  most 
of  them  must  be  washed  as  thus  advised  for 

- whiting.  Take  a large  vessel  of  water,  put 
the  whiting  into  it,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
ll gether ; let  this  stand  about  half  a minute, 
V then  pour  off  the  top  into  another  vessel,  and 

- throw  the  gritty  sediment  away  ; let  what 
i,  is  prepared  rest  about  a minute,  and  then 
n pour  it  off  as  before,  which  will  purify  the 
1,  whiting,  and  render  it  free  from  all  dirt  and 
d grittiness.  When  this  is  done,  let  the  whit- 

ing  settle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from  it ; 
n after  which  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and 
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keep  it  for  use,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the 
purpose  of  preparing  tints  with  other  colors, 
for  with  this  all  other  tints  may  be  safely 
prepared.  Pipe  clay  is  always  to  be  washed 
in  the  same  way,  as  there  is  generally  mixed 
with  it  a large  proportion  of  sand. 

Binding  maleriah. — The  white  and  other 
colored  powders  are  not  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  bind  the  whole  together ; the  chalk 
requires  a small  quantity  of  isinglass,  flour 
paste,  wax,  spermaceti,  shell  • lac  or  other 
similar  material  to  be  united  to  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  crayons  being  brittle. 

H'A/i'e  paste. — i.  Washed  pipe  clay  and 
washed  chalk  equal  parts,  mix  them  into  a 
paste  with  sweet  ale  made  hot,  and  with  a 
chip  or  two  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  it. 

II.  Take  the  finest  poivder  of  calcined 
oyster  shells,  sifted  through  muslin,  mix  it 
up  with  water  in  which  a little  rice  and  a 
little  white  sugar  candy  has  been  boiled ; 
according  to  the  quantity  of  rice,  so  will  be 
the  hardness  of  the  crayon.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  candy  should  not  be  mure  than  the 
size  of  a filbert-nut  to  a pint  of  water. 

III.  Take  common  pipe  clay  in  powder, 
mix  it  up  into  a paste  with  very  strong  soap- 
suds, made  thus  : cut  up  an  ounce  of  white 
soap  into  small  shavings,  dissolve  it  over 
the  fire  in  ^ pint  of  water,  stir  into  the 
mixture  while  hot  the  powdered  pipe  clay 
as  long  as  you  can  stir  it. 

Spirits  of  wine  added  before  tfie  powders  to  render 
the  soap  water  transparent  is  an  improvement. 

IV.  Take  3 02.  of  spermaceti,  dissolve  it 
in  1 pint  of  water,  stir  into  it  a quantity  of 
fine  sifted  or  washed  white  color  till  of  a 
proper  consistence.  If  to  be  mixed  with 
dark  powders,  a very  little  ox-gall  is  an  im- 
provement. 

V.  Melt  3 oz.  of  shell  lac  in  2 oz.  of 
spirits  of  wine,  this  will  form  a thick  liquid  ; 
to  this  add  6 parts  of  pipe-clay  and  one  part 
of  oil  of  turpentine  ; grind  all  well  together. 

The  lighter  the  color  of  the  shell-lac  the  better, 
also  if  colors  are  to  be  added  they  should  be  ground 
up  with  the  turpentine,  before  this  is  added  to  the 
rest.  This  is  a French  receipt. 

VI.  Take  of  shell-lac  5 parts,  dissolved  in 
wood  naphtha  10  parts.  With  this  solution 
mix  up  the  colors  till  of  proper  thickness. 
(See  Lithographic.) 

CUAYONS,  METHOD  OF  MAKING. 

I.  The  compositions  for  wliite  crayons  and 
the  requisite  colors  being  prepared,  and  that 
chosen  made  up  into  a stiff  paste,  it  is  to  be 
placed  upon  a smooth  slab  of  marble  slightly 
oiled.  The  paste  is  rolled  out  with  a rolling 
pin,  then  cut  into  strips  and  these  rolled  into 
cylinders  by  the  aid  of  a little  flat  piece  of 
wood,  then  cut  to  the  length  of  3 inches 
each,  and  placed  in  a slow  oven  or  drying 
•tove  to  become  hard. 


II.  Instead  of  rolling  the  composition, 
force  it  through  the  nozzle  of  a tin  funnel, 
this  is  better  for  the  delicate  colors  than  roll- 
ing them  ; when  dry  they  may  be  pointed. 

It  will  alwaya  happen  that  except  ill  black  or 
white  crayons,  the  color  alters  very  much  in  drying, 
so  that  in  niixin  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  elfect. 

CRAYON  MARKS,  TO  ERASE. 

This  is  much  more  difficult  than  those  of 
black  lead  pencil — Indian  rubber  smearing 
instead  of  cleaning.  A piece  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  is  the  best  material  to  erase  crayon 
marks,  water  will  occasionally  clear  a paper 
thus  marked  though  rarely  with  certainty. 

CRAYON  DRAWINGS,  TO  FIX. 

This  is  extremely  difficult,  because  they 
will  not  hear  washing  over  with  a brush. 
The  only  method  is  the  previous  preparation 
of  the  paper,  by  washing  it  with  a strong  so- 
lution of  isinglass.  When  quite  dry,  the 
surface  is  in  a good  state  for  making  the 
drawing,  after  which  it  should  be  inverted, 
and  held  horizontally  over  steam.  The  steam 
melts  the  size,  which  absorbs  the  charcoal  or 
cri^on,  and  when  it  has  again  become  dry, 
the  drawing  is  fixed.  This  process  may  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  progress 
of  a drawing,  the  effect  being  increased  each 
time. 

CRAYONS  FOR  DRAWING  ON  GLASS. 

Melt  together  equal  quantitiesof  asphaltum 
and  yellow  wax  ; add  lamp  black,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  moulds  for  crayons.  The 
glass  should  be  well  wiped  with  leather,  and 
in  drawing  be  careful  not  to  soil  the  glass 
with  the  fingers.  In  trimming  these  crayons, 
if  the  edge  be  bevelled,  like  scissors  the 
point  may  easily  be  rendered  very  fine. 

CREAM,  ICED. 

Take  2 pints  of  new  milk,  the  yolk  of  4 
eggs,  and  \ lb.  of  white  sugar.  Rub  them 
together,  strain,  heat  gently,  and  cool  gra- 
dually. Put  1 quart  into  a covered  iceing  pot, 
capable  of  holding  twice  as  much,  keep  cool 
in  a pail  of  ice.  Bruise  6 lbs.  of  ice,  and 
niix  it  with  2 lbs.  of  salt  in  a deep  pan,  throw 
this  into  the  pail  around  the  iceing  pot,  and 
every  five  or  six  minutes  open  the  pot  and 
break  down  the  ice  from  the  sides,  that  the 
whole  may  be  equally  congealed.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  lemon  juice,  almond  emulsion, 
vanilla,  or  any  other  desired  flavor. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

I.  Pound  to  "a  powder  the  crystals  of 
tartar,  and  they  will  be  cream  of  tartar. 

II.  Solubte. — Borax  2 lbs.,  cream  of  tar- 
tar 5 lbs.  Dissolve  in  water,  and  then  eva- 
porate to  dryness.  This  compound  salt  is 
soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water. 

CREAM  BALLS. 

White  curd  soap  7 lbs.,  starch  1 lb.,  add 
a little  water,  beat  altogether,  weigh  into 
ounce  balls,  and  dust  over  with  starch  powder. 
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CREAM  OF  ROSES. 

Put  over  a gentle  fire,  in  a well-glazed 
pipkin,  1 lb.  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  1 oz. 
of  spermaceti,  and  1 oz.  of  white  wax  ; when 
melted,  add  carefully  1 pint  of  rose  water. 
Keep  beating  the  compound  till  it  becomes 
like  pomatum,  and  then  add  2 drams  of 
Malta  rose  essence.  Pour  it  into  pots  for  use. 

CREAM,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a froth.  Put 
to  it  a small  lump  of  butter,  and  turn  the 
coffee  to  it  gradually,  so  that  it  may  not 
curdle.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  taste 
from  fresh  cream. 

crespigny’s  pills,  lady. 

Take  6 drachms  of  aloes  in  powder,  3 
drachms  of  extract  of  bark,  and  1 drachm  of 
cinnamon  ; make  into  a mass  with  syrup  of 
wormwood,  and  divide  into  four-grain  pills. 
Two  pills  taken  three  hours  before  dinner 
are  a good  stomachic.  Called  also.  Lady 
Webster’s  pills,  dinner  pills  and  stomachic 
pills. 

CRICKETS,  TO  POISON. 

I.  Take  1 pint  of  oatmeal  and  2 oz.  of  arse- 
nic, together  with  a little  ground  anise  and 
carraway  seed  mixed  with  it.  This  should 
be  laid  on  pieces  of  paper  in  convenient 
places  for  the  crickets  to  partake  of  it.  Ar- 
senic and  honey  mixed  together  and  spread 
on  paper  will  have  the  same  effect. 

II.  Mix  sothe  roasted  apples  with  a little 
powdered  white  arsenic,  strew  it  where  they 
they  frequent.  (See  Cockroaches.') 

CRIMSON,  TO  DYE  SILK. 

Take  about  a table  spoonful  of  cutbear, 
put  it  into  a small  pan,  pour  boiling  water 
upon  it,  stir  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  silk,  and  turn  it  over  a "short 
time,  and  when  the  color  is  full  enough,  take 
it  out : but  if  it  should  require  more  violet 
or  crimson,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  purple 
archil  to  some  warm  water,  and  dry  it  within 
doors.  To  finish  it,  it  must  be  mangled, 
and  ought  to  be  pressed  if  possible. 

CROCUS. 

Crocus  is  a name  given  to  certain  oxydes 
of  metals,  the  following  are  the  principal  of 
them  : — 

I.  Crocus  of  gold. — Dissolve  gold  in  aqua 
regia,  then  add  subcarbonate  of  soda  while 
a precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  is  the 
crocus,  it  is  of  a purplish  black  color  and  is 
used  to  tinge  glass  purple,  and  in  medicine 
m certain  venereal  and  scrophulous  disorders. 

II.  Crocus  of  iron. — (a)  Calcine  iron  or 
steel  filings  till  they  become  of  a red  color — 
{b)  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  steel  filings 
and  sulphur,  and  keep  the  mixture  exposed 
to  the  heat  till  all  the  sulphur  is  driven 
off. — (e)  Calcine  washed  colcothar  in  a 
violent  heat  until  it  becomes  purplish  or 
hl'iish. — (d)  Take  of  green  vitriol  and  salt 


each  1 lb.,  grind  them  together,  then  heat 
them  for  some  hours,  and  wash  ; this  is  of  a 
violet  brown  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

These  are  all  useful  ip  medicine  as  tonics  or  astrin- 
gents, also  for  poli.shing  metals — the  third  kind  is 
very  hard — the  last  is  much  softer  and  is  used  ior 
razor  straps,  being  spread  on  with  soap  or  grease. 
(See  also  jeweller's  Rouge.) 

Crocus  of  Antimony,  or  Crocus  metallo- 
rum. — (a)  Mix  together  common  metallic 
antimony  and  saltpetre  of  each  equal  parts, 
melt  in  the  fire  until  properly  calcined,  then 
pound — (6)  Common  antimony  and  salt- 
petre of  each  1 lb.,  common  salt  1 oz.,  mix, 
melt,  and  pound  into  a powder — (c)  Com- 
mon antimony  and  saltpetre  of  each  equal 
weights,  mix,  melt,  let  them  cool  and  then 
separate  the  reddish  part  from  the  whitish 
crust,  reduce  the  former  to  powder,  and  wash 
it  as  long  as  it  communicates  any  taste  to 
the  water. 

These  preparations  of  antimony  are  all  emetic, 
uncertain  in  their  action  but  sometimes  very  violent. 

CROSS  BUNS,  TO  MAKE. 

Put  2j  lbs.  of  fine  flour  into  a wooden 
bowl,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  warm  ; 
then  add  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  some 
coriander  seed,  cinnamon,  and  mace  pow- 
dered fine;  melt  half  a pound  of  butter 
in  half  a pint  of  milk  : when  it  is  as  warm 
as  it  can  bear  the  finger,  mix  with  it  three 
table  spoonsful  of  very  thick  yeast,  and  a 
little  salt ; put  it  to  the  flour,  and  mix  it 
to  a paste.  Put  a cross  on  the  top,  not 
very  deep. 

CROTON,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Mix  2 drops  of  croton  oil  to  1 drachm  of 
rectified  spirits  ; half  of  this  is  a dose. 

CROWN  GLASS,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

This  is  the  glass  used  for  windows,  &c. 
and  is  blown  in  round  sheets  ; no  lead  or 
metallic  oxyde  is  used  as  a flux,  but  a minute 
quantity  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese  or 
oxyde  of  cobalt  is  sometimes  added  for  the 
sake  of  color.  This  kirtd  is  therefore  much 
harder  than  flint  glass  and  more  difficult  to 
fuse. 

I.  Frmch. — Loysel  gives  the  following 
receipt  as  that  used  at  the  extensive  glass- 
works at  St.  Gobain  : — Fine  white  sand  100 
parts ; carbonate  of  lime  12  parts ; carbo- 
nate of  soda  calcined  45  to  48  ; clippings  of 
crown  glass  (technically  called  cnllet),  100 
parts  ; together  with  a requisite  quantity  of 
manganese. 

II.  White  sand  100  parts  ; 50  to  65  po- 
tass ; 6 to  12  parts  dry  slacked  lime  in 
powder  ; and  from  10  to  100  parts  of  broken 
glass,  of  similar  quanlity.  This  composition 
is  frequently  employed  in  France  for  drinking 
vessels  as  well  as  for  window  glass. 

I.  English.  — Fine  sand  5 bushels,  or 
200  lbs.  weight ; ground  kelp  11  bushels,  or 
330  lbs.  ; slacked  lime  15  lbs.  weight,  with 
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half  their  weight  when  roasted  of  broken 
glass.  ' 

II.  White  sand  120  parts;  purified  pearl- 
ash  60  ; saltoetre  30  ; borax  2 ; arsenic 
1 part. 

III.  White  sand  120  parts;  common 
pearl-ash  50  ; common  salt  30  ; saltpetre 
1 0 ; arsenic  4 ; and  3 drachms  of  manga- 
nese. This  is  cheaper  than  the  foregoing, 
and  is  much  used  for  apothecaries  phials. 

IV.  Sand  100  parts  ; dry  sulphate  of  soda 
50;  quicklime  in  powder  17  to  20 ; char- 
coal 4 parts. 

CROWS  FROM  A FIELD,  TO  BANISH. 

Machinery  of  various  kinds,  such  as  wind- 
mills in  miniature,  horse-rattles,  &c.  to  be 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  are  often  employed 
to  frighten  crows  ; but  with  all  these,  they 
soon  become  familiar,  when  they  cease  to 
be  of  any  use  whatever.  The  most  effectual 
method  of  banishing  them  from  a neld,  as 
far  as  experience  goes,  is  to  combine  with 
one  or  other  of  the  scare-crows  in  vogue,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  musket.  Nothing  strikes 
such  terror  into  these  sagacious  animals,  as 
the  sight  of  a fowling  piece,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder,  which  they  have  known 
so  often  to  be  fatal  to  their  race.  Such  is 
their  dread  of  a fowling-piece,  that  if  one  is 
placed  upon  a dyke,  or  other  eminence,  it 
will  for  a long  time  prevent  them  from  alight- 
ing on  the  adjacent  grounds. 

CRUCIBLES,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

Fire  clay  or  Stourbridge  clay  1 part, 
coarse  but  pure  sand  3 parts.  There  being 
no  flux,  they  require  a very  strong  heat  in 
the  baking,  and  will  afterwards  bear  an 
intense  temperature,  unchanged  by  acid  or 
even  metallic  substances  placed  within  them, 
unless  such  metallic  bodies  act  as  fluxes ; 
such  as  those  of  lead,  antimony,  or  arsenic, 
when  they  will  vitrify,  or  when  saline  fluxes 
are  used  to  assist  in  the  fusion  of  their  con- 
tents. The  ‘strongest  crucibles  contain  no 
sand,  coarse  black  lead  in  powder,  or  brick- 
dust  being  used  instead  of  it. 

CRUMPETS. 

Mix  a quart  of  good  milk  with  water  to 
make  a batter,  add  a little  salt,  an  egg,  and 
a table  spoonful  of  good  yeast,  beat  well, 
cover  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  Clean  the  muflfin  plate, 
or  not  having  this,  a frying  pan,  while  warm 
over  the  fire,  and  rub  it  with  a greased  cloth, 
or  a little  butter  tied  up  in  a piece  of  muslin, 
pour  a cup  full  of  the  batter  into  the  pan  or 
on  the  plate  ; as  it  begins  to  bake,  raise  the 
edge  all  round  with  a shaiqi  knife.  When 
one  side  is  done,  turn  and  bake  the  other 
side.  Crumpets  are  generally  now  poured 
into  proper-sized  rings  of  tin,  which  makes 
them  all  of  the  same  size  and  thickness.  A 
Uttle  rye-flour  is  aa  improvement. 


CRVSTAL  GLASS. 

I.  Mix  60  lbs.  of  purified  potass,  120  of 
sand,  24  of  chalk,  2 of  saltpetre.  2 of  arse- 
nious  acid,  Jg-  of  manganese. 

II.  Mix  70  lbs.  of  purified  pearlash,  120 
of  white  sand,  10  of  saltpetre,  i of  arsenious 
acid,  ^ manganese. 

III.  Mix  67  lbs.  of  sand,  23  of  peatlash, 
10  of  sifted  slacked  lime.  ^ ot  manganese, 
from  5 to  8 of  red  lead. 

IV.  Mix  120  of  white  sand,  50  of  red  lead, 
40  of  purified  pearlash.  20  of  saltpetre,  and 
^ of  manganese. 

V.  Mix  120  lbs.  of  white  sand,  40  of 
pearlash,  35  of  red  lead  13  of  saltpetre,  and 

of  manganese. 

VI.  Mix  30  lbs.  of  the  finest  sand,  20  of 
red  lead,  8 of  purified  pearlash,  2 of  saltpetre, 
^ of  arsenious  acid,  and  g of  manganese. 

VII.  Mix  100  lbs.  of  sand,  45  of  red  lead, 
35  of  purified  pearlash  i of  manganese,  of 
arsenious  acid. 

Gullet  or  broken  glass,  equal  in  weight  to  all  the 
other  ingredients,  must  be  added  to  each  Receipt. 

CRYSTAL  POWDER. 

' Bring  to  a red  heat  in  a clear  fire  pieces 
of  rock  crystal ; quench  them  in  cold  water 
pound  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  sift. 

CRYSTALS  OF  TARTAR. 

Boil  white  argol,  or  the  crude  tartar  of 
white  wine  in  water,  with  some  white  clay, 
or  with  charcoal  powder  ; let  it  subside,  and 
if  boiled  enough,  crystals  will  be  deposited. 

CRYSTALLIZED  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

I.  Wash  over  the  surface  of  a slip  of 
glass,  a hot  saturated  solution  of  the  required 
salt,  as  in  the  last  experiment.  It  will  crys- 
tallize in  its  normal  and  natural  form,  and 
present  a most  beautiful  figure  of  crystalli- 
zation, when  examined  by  a pocket  lens  or  a 
microscope.  Sal  ammoniac  will  give  aii 
aggregation  of  crystals  of  the  following 
character. 


II.  Another  method  is  to  put  a single  drop 
of  the  solution  on  a slip  of  glass,  and  let  it 
slowly  or  quickly  evaporate  : thus  several 
specimens  may  be  preserved  on  the  same 
slip ; if  common  salt  be  used,  the  crystals 
will  assume  a cubical  form,  as  under. 
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III.  Instead  of  common  salt,  use  Epsom 
salts,  the  crystals  will  be  very  beautiful,  re- 
presenting four-sided  prisms,  with  flat  ends. 


IV.  If  either  nitre  or  Glauber’s  salts  be 
used  in  lieu  of  the  above,  the  result  will  be 
six-sided  prisms  with  pointed  ends.  And 
to  vary  the  experiment,  the  drop  of  the  solu- 
tion may  be  put  upon  a hot  piece  of  glass, 
and  immediately  placed  under  examination  ; 
when,  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  crys- 
tallization may  be  witnessed. 
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V.  A small  quantity  of  blood  or  of  skim 
milk  added  to  the  saline  solution  will  mate- 
rially alter  the  form  of  the  crystals.  Any 
other  salts  may  thus  be  examined  ; among 
the  most  interesting  are  boracic  acid,  nitro- 
muriate  of  gold,  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate 
of  morphia,  and  of  copper,  Rochelle  salt, 
pruBsiateof  potass,  sulphate  of  quinine,  borax, 
sulphate  of  copper,  deutioduret  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  chromate 
of  potass,  nitrate  of  nickel,  phosphates  of 
lead  and  of  copper,  sulphate  of  cobalt,  and 
chlorate  of  potass. 

CRYSTALLIZED  WINDOWS. 

This  is  very  easy  to  accomplish  ; all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  dissolve  any 
kind  of  salt  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  make 
a saturated  solution,  that  is  to  have  it  as 
strong  as  possible  ; then  wash  it  while  hot 
with  a brush,  it  will  soon  cool,  and  deposit 
the  salt  in  a crystalline  form  upon  the  glass, 
and  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  the  win- 
dow will  be  beautifully  frosted.  You  may 
use  for  this  purpose  sal  ammoniac,  Glauber’s 
salts,  Epsom  salts,  o.-  blue  stone  ; but  you 
should  not  use  any  of  the  salts  which  are  apt 
to  deliquesce  or  dissolve  in  a damp  atmos- 
phere. 

CRYSTALS  OF  SALTS,  TO  OBTAIN. 

To  obtain  large  artiflcial  crystals,  of  a re- 
gular shape  requires  considerable  address, 


and  much  patient  attention,  but  the  result 
fully  recompenses  the  trouble.  The  method 
of  M.  Leblanc  is  as  follows  ; — The  salt  to  be 
crystallized  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
evaporated  to  such  a consistency  that  it  shall 
crystallize  on  cooling.  Set  it  by,  and  when 
quite  cold  pour  the  liquid  part  off  the  mass 
of  crystals  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel.  Solitary  crystals  form 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  these 
may  be  observed  gradually  increasing.  Pick 
out  the  most  regular  of  these,  put  them  into 
a flat-bottomed  vessel,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  pour  over  them  a quantity 
of  liquid  obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  eva- 
porating a solution  of  salt,  till  it  crystallizes 
on  cooling.  Alter  the  position  of  every 
cfystal,  once  at  least  every  day,  with  a glass 
rod,  that  all  the  faces  may  be  alternately  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ; for  the 
face  on  which  the  crystal  rests  never  receives 
any  increase.  By  this  process  the  crystals 
gradually  increase  in  size.  When  they  have 
acquired  such  a magnitude  that  their  forma 
can  easily  be  distinguished,  the  most  regular 
are  to  be  chosen,  or  those  which  have  the 
exact  shape  which  we  wish  to  obtain  ; and 
each  of  them  is  to  be  put  separately  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  a portion  of  the  same  liquid, 
and  turned  in  the  same  manner  several  times 
a day.  By  this  treatment  they  may  be  ob- 
tained of  almost  any  size  we  think  proper. 
Whenever  it  is  observed  that  the  angles  and 
edges  of  the  crystal  become  blunted,  the 
liquid  must  immediately  be  poured  off,  and 
a portion  of  new  liquid  put  in  its  place ; 
otherwise  the  crystal  is  infallibly  destroyed. 

CRYSTAL  VARNISH. 

I.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  pure  Canada 
balsam  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  leave  the 
phial  wh'ch  contains  the  mixture,  and  which 
should  be  corked,  in  a warm  place  for  a few 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally,  then  strain 
for  use. 

Thi.-i  is  a very  easily  prepared  varnish,  and  is  usea 
for  a variety  of  purposes  ; for  the  varnishing  of  toys — 
for  transferring  engravings  to  wood,  hence  called 
transfer  varnish — for  varnishing  maps,  prints,  and 
other  paper  works — for  the  making  of  transuarenr 
tracing  paper,  &c. 

II.  Mastic  3 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  1 pint; 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  This  is  more  apt  to  turn 
white  than  the  last  but  dries  faster. 

CUBEBS,  VINCTURE  OF. 

Take  5 oz.  of  cubebs,  bruised,  to  every 
quart  of  rectified  spirit ; digest  for  fourteen 
days  and  filter. 

CUCUMBERS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Let  them  be  as  free  from  spots  as  possible  ; 
take  the  smallest  that  can  be  got,  put  them 
into  strong  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  till 
they  become  yellow  ; stir  them  at  least  twicr 
a day  ; should  they  become  perfectly  yellovF 
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pour  the  water  off  and  cover  them  with  plenty 
of  vine  leaves.  Set  the  water  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  boda,  pour  it  •'»er  them,  and 
set  them  upon  the  hearth  keep  warm. 
When  the  watsr  is  almost  co'.d,  make  it  boil 
again,  and  pour  it  upon  them  ; proceed  thus 
till  they  are  of  a fine  green,  which  they  will 
be  in  four  o.'  live  times;  keep  them  well 
covered  with  vine  leaves,  with  a cloth  and 
dish  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam,  which 
will  help  to  green  them.  When  they  are 
greened,  put  them  in  a hair  sieve  to  drain, 
and  then  to  every  2 quarts  of  white  wine 
vinegar  put  J oz.  of  mace,  10  or  12  cloves, 

1 oz.  of  ginger  cut  into  slices  in  1 oz.  of 
black  pepper,  and  a handful  of  salt.  Boil 
them  all  together  for  five  minutes  ; pour  it 
hot  on  the  pickles,  and  tie  them  down  for  use. 

CUCUMBER  VINEGAR. 

Bare  8 or  10  large  cucumbers,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  into  an  earthenware 
bowl,  with  2 onions  sliced,  a few  eschalots, 

9.  little  salt,  white  pepper  and  cayenne.  Four 
a quart  of  cold  vinegar  upon  the  mixture  in 
the  bowl,  cover  close,  let  it  stand  three  days 
and  bottle  it. 

cui.ley’s  salve  for  rot  in  sheep. 

Mix  4 oz.  of  the  best  honey  with  2 oz.  of 
burnt  alum,  reduced  to  powder,  and  g lb.  of 
Armenian  bole,  with  as  much  fish  or  train 
oil  as  will  convert  these  ingredients  into  a 
salve.  The  honey  must  first  be  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  the  oil  made  hot,  then  the  Ar- 
menian bole  must  be  stirred  in,  and  lastly 
the  alum. 

OUstlM  lUAlSlER. 

lake  3 drachms  each  of  cumin  seeds, 
carraway  seeds,  and  laurel  berries,  3 lbs.  of 
dry  pitch,  3 drachms  of  yellow  wax.  This 
is  applied  to  the  chest  as  a stimulant,  on  the 
stomach  for  flatulence,  and  on  languid  tu- 
mours as  a discutieut ; in  either  case  with 
®r  without  a little  opium. 

CUMIN  WATER. 

Take  1 oz.  of  cumin  seed,  and  add  to  it  a 
pint  of  water,  let  them  soak  for  a week,  and 
then  strain  off  clear. 

CUP  CAKES. 

Sub  a little  butter  over  the  inside  of  some 
tea  cups,  Bift  a little  loaf  sugar  over  the 
butter,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  cup  a 
few  currants ; then  make  a paste  of  equal 
proportions  of  egg,  sugar,  and  flour  ; half 
fill  each  cup  with  this  paste,  and  bake  till 
the  top  is  of  a full  brown. 

CURD  FOR  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Put  milk  into  a pan  and  while  it  is  yet 
warm  from  the  cow,  or  when  it  has  been 
made  of  about  the  same  degree  of  warmth, 
add  to  it  a table  spoonful  of  rennet  to  each 
quart  of  milk ; in  a few  minutes,  it  being  I 


kept  warm,  the  milk  will  change  into  curdf 
and  whey,  the  latter  of  which  may  U 
poured  off. 

Rennet  is  made  of  the  first  stomach  of  calves-, 
washed,  salted,  and  afterwards  hoiled  in  water;  this 
water  constitutes  the  rennet  required.  If  too  mueh 
rennet  he  used,  the  curd  will  he  very  hard,  and  the 
whey  salt:  many  substances  besides  rennet  may  be 
used,  .such  as  a little  alum,  a little  vinegar  and  other 
acids  and  salts,  but  as  these  spoil  the  whey  and 
even  flavor  the  curd,  the  rennet  is  far  superior,  and 
is  invariably  used  in  the  cheese  countries. 

CURD  CHEESE-CAKES. 

To  the  warm  curd  produced  from  a quart 
of  milk,  strained  from  the  whey,  and  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  put  3 oz.  of  butter,  2 or  3 
eggs,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to 
flavor.  Simmer  the  whole  together  till  well 
mixed  and  put  in  the  centre  of  paste  cases. 
These  are  the  common  cheese  cakes  sold  at 
fairs,  inferior  shops,  &c.  They  may  be 
flavored  with  lemon  peel,  almonds,  &c. 

CURD  SOAP. 

The  fat  of  this  soap  may  be  either  tallow 
or  coarse  oil.  The  crude  soda  or  barilla  is 
ground,  and  placed  in  cylindrical  vats,  with 
alternate  layers  of  quicklime.  Water  being 
poured  upon  the  whole,  it  passes  through 
the  mass,  and  dissolves  the  soda,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  lime  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid. 
This  caustic  liquid  being  drawn  off,  200 
gallons  of  it,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 040, 
are  added  to  a ton  of  tallow  ; heat  is  applied, 
and  after  a very  gentle  ebullition  of  about 
four  hours,  the  fat  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
pletely saponified,  by  immersing  in  it  a knife, 
for  the  fluid  lye  will  be  seen  to  separate  at 
once  upon  the  steel  blade  from  the  soapy 
paste.  When  thus  perfected  it  is  Dourea  into 
square  frames,  where  it  is  suffered  to  cool ; 
when  cool,  it  is  cut  in  the  required  and  usual 
form  of  long  square  cakes,  and  is  ready  for 
sale  as  soon  as  the  cakes  have  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a few  days  to  harden. 

CURLING  FLUID. 

Melt  a bit  of  white  bees’-wax,  about  the 
size  of  a filbert  kernel,  in  1 oz.  of  olive  oil, 
to  this  add  1 or  2 drops  of  ottar  of  roses. 

CDRA90/I.. 

To  5 gallons  of  strong  and  clear  spirits 
of  wine,  put  4 lbs.  of  fresh  peel  of  .Seville 
oranges,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, 1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  cassia,  2 oz. 
of  pulverized  Brazil  wood,  and  2 quarts  of 
syrup.  Let  them  be  well  stirred  up  every 
day  for  a fortnight,  then  add  1 gallon  of 
water,  color  it  slightly  with  saffron  or  burnt 
sugar,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  or  filter  it 
through  flannel  and  bottle. 

CURRANT  CLEAR  CAKES. 

Draw  and  filter  the  juice  of  the  fruit  as  for 
jelly.  To  each  pint  of  juice  use  1 lb.  2 oz. 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar.  Put  them  together 
into  a preserving  pan  over  the  fire,  keeping 
them  well  stirred,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
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when  the  mixture  should  be  clear ; but  be 
sure  not  to  let  it  boil.  Then  skim  it  clean, 
and  put  it  into  clear  cake  glasses,  or  into 
small  pots  or  moulds,  which  are  smaller  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  pour  in  sufficient 
to  make  cakes  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Put 
the  glasses  or  pots,  when  filled,  into  a stove 
or  hot  closet,  where  they  can  be  kept  at  a 
moderate  beat,  but  not  too  hot,  or  the  cakes 
will  melt,  instead  of  becoming  a jelly;  if 
kept  in  the  sun  on  a clear  day,  it  will  be 
quite  hot  enough.  When  the  upper  sides 
are  crusted,  or  jellied,  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  or  glasses  upon  small  sheets  of  tin, 
pewter,  or  glass,  in  rows,  or  on  dishes,  which 
is  done  by  running  a knife  round  the  sides, 
when  the  cakes  will  fall  out  of  the  glasses  or 
pots,  when  they  are  turned  up.  Put  them 
in  the  stove  or  sun  again,  to  become  firm 
and  dry,  after  which  take  them  from  the 
sheets  and  put  them  on  a sieve  covered  with 
white  paper.  Turn  them  over  with  a knife 
with  care,  that  the  part  which  was  underneath 
may  not  break  in  removing  them.  Put  them 
into  the  stove  again  to  finish  drying.  When 
perfectly  dry,  pack  them  in  boxes  in  layers, 
with  white  paper  between,  and  keeo  them  in 
a dry  place. 

CURRANT  JAM. 

Pick  the  currants  from  their  stalks,  and 
to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  about  f lb.  of 
loaf-sugar,  broken  small.  Set  in  a preserving 
pan  over  a clear  fire,  let  it  simmer  for  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  carefully 
stirring  it  very  frequently  while  on  the  fire. 
To  try  if  it  is  done,  put  a drop  or  two  on  a 
cold  plate,  if  it  settles  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  or  two  into  a jelly,  it  has  been  boiled 
sufficiently,  if  not,  the  boiling  must  be  eon- 
tinued  longer.  A few  raspberries  improve 
the  flavor. 

CURRANT  JKI.LY. 

fak«  of  red  or  black  currant  juice  1 lb., 
sugar  6 oz.  Boil  them  down  to  a jelly  ; it 
will  wxnt  two  hours  boiling  with  the  above 
quantity  of  sugar.  The  liquor  poured  oflT 
when  making  jam  will  settle  into  a jelly. 
To  try  it,  put  a drop  on  a cold  plate,  and 
see  if  it  congeal. 

CURRANT  SHRUB. 

Take  white  currants  when  quite  ripe,  pick 
them  off  the  stalks  and  bruise  them.  Strain 
out  the  juice  through  a cloth,  and  to  2 quarts 
of  the  juice  put  2 lbs.  of  loaf-sugar  ; when 
it  is  dissolved,  add  to  it  a gallon  of  rum, 
then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag  that  will 
keep  in  the  jelly,  and  it  will  run  off  clear. 
Pottle  it  for  use. 

CURRANT  WINE. 

I.  Red. — Bruise  perfectly  3 gallons  of  red 
currants,  ripe,  and  picked  from  the  stalks. 
Pi  ess  out  the  juice.  Infuse  the  residual  cake 
ul  fiTut  in  I A gallons  of  cold  water  for  twenty- 
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four  hours ; frequently  mixing,  so  as  to  obtain 
equal  diffusion.  Press  out  the  liquor — mix 
it  with  the  juice — add  14  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar. 
Dissolve  — transfer  the  whole  into  a cask 
which  the  liquor  does  not  entirely  fill — -put 
in  a bung  with  a gimlet-hole  through  it 
and  keep  it  in  the  temperature  of  70  for  a 
month.  In  that  time  the  fermentation  will 
have  greatly  abated.  Add  3 lbs.  of  sugar, 
dissolved  in  2 quarts  of  warm  water — shake 
the  cask  well,  and  put  in  the  same  bung. 
The  fermentation  will  go  on  for  another 
month,  or  perhaps  two.  When  it  has  totally 
ceased,  which  will  be  known  by  listening  at 
the  bung-hole,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  racked 
from  the  sediment,  by  a cock  or  syphon ; 
mix  with  2 quarts  of  best  French  brandy, 
and  set  by  in  a cellar  for  two  months.  The 
liquor  is  to  be  again  racked  off  clear,  trans- 
ferred into  a clean  (not  new)  cask  which  it 
fills,  bunged  down  air-tight,  and  left  in  a 
cool  cellar  for  at  least  three  years,  hut  five 
years  w'll  be  much  better.  There  will  he 
six  gallons.  During  the  whole  fermentation, 
the  temperature  of  70°  must  be  maintained  ; 
keeping  the  cask  beside  the  fire  when  ne- 
cessary. 

II.  White. — May  be  made  according  to 
the  same  formula,  from  white  currants.  Two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  bruised,  may  bn 
mixed  in  the  fermenting  liquor. 

CURRY  POWDER,  IMITATIVE. 

Dry  and  pulverize  very  finely  3 oz.  each 
of  coriander  seed  and  turmeric,  1 oz.  each 
of  black  pepper,  mustard,  and  ginger,  ^ o'-. 
of  cardamon  seeds,  freed  from  the  husks, 

1 oz.  each  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  cumin 
seed.  It  must  be  kept  in  a bottle  closely 
stopped. 

CURRY  WINE 

Currie  powdei  6oz.,  sherry  wine  1 gallon, 
tnfttse  for  ten  days  and  strain. 

CURRY  POWDER. 

I.  Coriander  seed  18  oz.,  black  pepper 

2 oz.,  cayenne  pepper  1 oz.,  turmeric  and 
cumin  seed  of  each  3 oz.,  fenugree  seed 
4 oz. 

II.  Coriander  seed  16  ez.,  black  pepper 

3 oz.,  turmeric  8 oz.,  ginger  6 oz.,  cumin 
seed  and  long  pepper,  each  4 oz.,  cinnamon 
and  the  smaller  cardamon  seed  1 oz, 

III.  Turmeric  root  and  coriander  seed, 
of  eaeh  4 oz.,  allspice,  cayenne  j-.epper, 
and  capsicum  pods,  of  each  1 lb.,  smaller 
cardamon  seed  4 oz.,  mace,  cloves  and  cin- 
namon, of  each  1 oz, 

CURRY,  I.ORD  Clive’s. 

Slice  6 onions,  1 green  apple,  and  1 clove 
of  garlic ; stew  them  in  a little  good  stock 
till  they  will  pulp,  then  add  1 tea-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  a few  table-spoonsful  of 
stock,  a little  salt,  and  a little  cayenne  pep- 
pe-T,  half  fl  salt-siioor»r,,i  each;  stew  in 
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this  gravy  any  kind  of  meat,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  adding  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a walnut. 

cutler’s  cement. 

I.  Rosin  4 parts,  to  1 part  bees’ -wax 
and  1 part  of  brick-dust,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

II.  Sixteen  parts  rosin,  16  hot  whiting, 
and  1 wax. 

III.  Pitch  4 parts,  rosin  4,  tallow  2,  and 
brick-dust  2. 

CUSTARDS. 

Almond,  baked, — Put  a pint  of  cream,  a 
pint  of  mUk,  4 bay  leaves,  and  a piece  of 
cinnamon,  into  a saucepan  over  a slow  fire, 
until  they  boil,  and  flavor  with  lemon  peel. 
While  these  are  heating,  break  8 eggs  into  a 
pan,  and  grate  into  it  12  bitter  and  24  sweet 
almonds,  sweeten  with  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
pour  in  the  cream  and  milk,  and  whisk  all 
well  together ; strain  through  a hair  sieve, 
if  there  should  be  any  froth  on  the  top,  skim 
it  off,  put  it  into  cups,  grate  a little  nutmeg 
on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a warm  oven  until  set. 

Boiled  custards. — These  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  the  only  difference  is,  that  after 
the  eggs  are  added,  they  are  to  be  simmered 
very  gently  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  them  all  the  time,  to  prevent  curdling. 
Also,  they  must  be  stirred  till  nearly  cold  ; 
lastly,  they  are  poured  into  glasses,  a little 
nutmeg  being  grated  on  the  top.  A little 
arrow-root  or  rice-flour  saves  eggs,  but  thus 
made,  they  will  not  keep  so  well.  Plain 
custards  are  without  the  almonds.  Custards 
are  also  flavored  occasionally  with  orange 
peel,  and  also  made  without  the  almonds. 

CUTS. 

In  treating  ordinary  cuts,  cleanliness  and 
care  are  generally  more  requisite  than  skill. 
If  the  cut  be  extensive,  or  an  artery,  vein,  or 
any  other  important  part  be  injured,  it  be- 
comes a more  important  matter.  Accidental 
cuts  from  knives,  cutting  tools,  scythes,  &c. 
are  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  face  and 
limbs  than  on  the  body.  All  that  is  requisite 
in  general,  is  to  bring  the  parts  together  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  to  bind  them 
thus,  this  is  usually  done  by  adhesive 
plaister,  when  the  ent  ceases  to  bleed. 
Nothing  is  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  paper 
previously  washed  over  on  one  side  with 


thick  gum-water,  and  then  dried  ; when  used, 
it  is  only  to  be  slightly  wetted  with  the 
tongue.  When  the  cut  bleeds  but  little,  it 
is  as  well  to  soak  the  part  in  warm  water  for 
I a few  minutes,  or  to  keep  a wet  cloth  on  it, 

I This  removes  inflammation  and  pain,  and 
also  a tendency  to  fainting,  which  a cut  gives 
some  persons.  If  the  bleeding  be  too  copious, 
dab  the  part  with  a rag  wetted  with  creosote. 
If  the  wound  be  large,  it  should  be  sewed  up. 
If  the  blood  that  issues  be  very  scarlet,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  an  artery  has  been 
touched,  and  then,  whenever  the  bleeding 
cannot  be  stopped,  medical  aid  must  be 
procured  ; the  best  method  to  pursue,  is  to 
bind  up  the  wound  tightly,  or  to  hold  a 
finger  strongly  against  the  part  that  bleeds, 

CYPRESS  POWDER,  GROSS. 

Take  2^  lbs.  of  fine  dry  scraped  orrice 
root,  1 lb.  of  rhodium  wood  in  chips,  lb. 
of  calamus  root,  \ lb.  of  yellow  senders, 
1 lb.  of  gum  benzoin,  1 lb.  of  sturax,  ^ lb. 
of  cassia,  ^ lb.  of  coriander  seeds,  ^ lb.  of 
red  rose  leaves,  i oz,  of  cloves,  i^lb.  of  dried 
I orange  and  lemon  peel,  1 lb.  of  gum  labda- 
num,  2 oz.  of  nutmegs,  1 drachm  of  musk, 
J lb.  of  dried  marjoram.  Pound  or  cut  the 
whole  separately,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a coarse 
powder  ; put  it  into  square  packets  for  sale, 
as  a scent  for  drawers,  clothing,  &c. 

CYPRUS  WINE,  TO  IMITATE. 

To  4 gallons  of  water,  put  1 gallon  of  the 
juice  of  white  elderberries,  pressed  gently 
from  the  fruit  and  passed  through  a sieve, 
without  bruising  the  kernels  of  the  berries. 
Then  add  20  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar,  f oz.  of 
! sliced  ginger,  and  i oz.  of  cloves.  Let  the 
j whole  boil  together  for  half  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  pour  it  into  a pan  or 
tub  to  cool,  and  ferment  it  with  ale  yeast 
on  a toast  for  three  days  ; afterwards  put  it 
I into  a cask,  which  will  just  hold  the  quantity, 

I and  add  to  it  1 lb.  of  raisins,  stoned,  and 
i when  the  fermentation  ceases,  add  5 pints  of 
French  brandy.  In  three  or  four  months  it 
will  be  fit  to  bottle,  and  will  then  much 
resemble,  both  in  flavor  and  color,  the  nch 
wine  brought  from  Cyprus, 

CYRILLO  POMATUM. 

Take  4 parts  of  calomel,  and  32  parts  of 
hog’s  lard,  washed  from  its  salt ; unite  them 
well  together  in  a mortar. 
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daffy’s  elixir. 

Take  4 oz.  of  senna  leaves,  2 oz.  each  of 
rasped  guaiac  wood,  dried  elecampane  root, 
coriander-seeds,  anise-seeds,  caraway-seeds, 
and  liquorice-root,  8 oz.  of  stoned  raisins, 

6 pints  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  for  a week, 
strain  through  bibulous  paper,  and  add  half 
a pound  of  treacle.  Sometimes  given  to 
horses. 

Daguerre’s  photogenic  paper. 

Immerse  a sheet  of  thin  paper  in  hydro- 
chloric (or  as  it  is  commonly  called  muriatic) 
ether,  which  has  been  kept  sufficiently  long 
to  have  become  acid ; the  paper  is  then 
carefully  and  completely  dried,  as  this  is 
stated  to  be  essential  to  its  proper  prepara- 
tion. The  paper  is  then  dipped  into  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  which  is  not  mentioned),  and 
dried  without  artificial  heat,  in  a room  from 
which  every  ray  of  light  is  carefully  excluded. 
By  this  process  it  acquires  a very  remarkable 
facility,  it  being  blackened  on  a very  slight 
exposure  to  light,  even  when  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  intense.  This  paper  rapidly  loses 
its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light,  and  finally 
becomes  not  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
solar  beams,  than  paper  dipped  in  nitrate 
of  silver  only. 

DAMASK  POWDERS. 

I.  Gross. — Take  3 or  4 lbs.  of  cypress 
powder,  2 lbs.  of  orrice  root,  1 lb.  of  cdamus 
root,  1 lb.  of  winter  bark,  1 lb.  of  rhodium 
chips,  ^ lb.  each  of  yellow  saunders,  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  coriander  seeds,  and  red 
roses.  Mix  all  well  together. 

II.  Fine. — Take  3 lbs.  of  gross  cypress 
powder,  add  to  it  dry  damask  rose  leaves, 
in  equal  quantity;  dry,  pound,  and  sift 
thoroughly. 

III.  For  the  hair. — Take  16  lbs.  of  fine 
starch  powder,  and  J lb.  of  each  of  the  above. 
Sift  it  once  or  twice,  and  then  put  it  up  in  a 
box  or  glass  for  use. 

DAMPNESS  IN  BEDS,  TO  DETECT. 

Let  the  bed  be  well  warmed,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  warming-pan  is  taken  out, 
introduce  between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted 
position,  a clean  glass  goblet : after  it  has 
remained  in  that  situation  a few  minutes, 
examine  it ; if  found  dry  and  not  tarnished 
with  steam,  the  bed  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
vice  versa. 

DAMP  WALLS. 

When  damp  walls  proceed  from  deliques- 
cence in  the  case  of  muriate  of  soda,  &c.,  an 
intimate  combination  with  the  sand  used  for 
the  mortar,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  wash 
the  wall  with  a strong  solution  of  alum. 
This  converts  the  deliquescent  salt  into  an 
effiorescent  one,  and  the  cure  is  complete. 
Or,  alum  may  be  added  to  the  plaster  in  the 
first  instance. 


DAMSONS  TO  BOTTLE. 

Put  damsons,  before  they  are  too  ripe, 
into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cork  them 
down  tight;  put  them  into  a moderately 
heated  oven,  and  about  three  hours  more 
will  do  them  ; observe  that  the  oven  is  not 
too  hot,  otherwise  it  will  make  the  fruit  fly. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  bottled  may  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  and  they  will  keep 
two  years ; after  they  are  done,  they  noust 
be  put  away  with  the  mouth  downward,  in  a 
cool  place,  to  keep  them  from  fermenting. 

DAMSON  CHEESE. 

Boil  the  fruit  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  cover  it,  strain  the  pulp  through  a 
very  coarse  sieve,  to  each  pound  put  4 oz. 
of  sugar,  boil  it  till  it  begins  to  candy  on  the 
sides,  then  pour  it  into  tin  moulds.  Other 
kinds  of  plums  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  as  also  cherries  and  other  fruit. 

DAMSON  WINE. 

I.  Gather  the  fruit  dry,  weigh  them  and 
bruise  them  with  the  hand  ; upon  every  8 lbs. 
of  fruit  pour  a gallon  of  boiling  water,  after- 
wards let  it  stand  2 days ; then  draw  it 
off  into  a clean  cask  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  add  24  lbs.  of  sugar.  Let  it  ferment, 
keeping  the  cask  quite  full  that  the  wine 
may  clear  itself ; when  the  fermentation  is 
apparently  over,  bung  the  cask  tight,  the 
longer  it  is  now  kept  before  being  bottled 
the  better,  and  when  bottled  it  will  be  better 
to  put  a lump  of  sugar  into  each  bottle.  Y ou 
may  boil  in  the  water  in  the  first  instance  a 
little  approved  spice  together  with  an  ounce 
of  coriander-seed  bruised  to  each  gallon  of 
wine.  Some  persons  prefer  to  ferment  the 
wine  with  yeast  in  a tub  previous  to  com- 
mitting it  to  the  cask. 

II.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  11  gallons, 
damsons  8 gallons,  mix  raw  sugar  30  lbs. 
and  let  it  ferment,  then  add  red  tartar,  in 
fine  powder,  6 oz.,  and  brandy  1 gallon.  This 
will  make  18  gallons.  “ When  the  must," 
says  Mr.  Carnell,  “ has  fermented  two  days, 
(during  which  time  it  should  be  stirred  up 
two  or  three  times)  take  out  of  the  vat  about 
2 or  3 quarts  of  the  stones,  and  break  them 
and  the  kernels,  and  then  return  them  into 
the  vat  again.” 

III.  Take  a considerable  quantity  of  dam- 
sons and  common  plums  inclining  to  ripe- 
ness : slit  them  in  halves,  so  that  the  stones 
may  be  taken  out,  then  mash  them  gently, 
and  then  add  a little  water  and  honey.  Add 
to  every  gallon  of  the  pulp  a gallon  of  spring 
water,  with  a few  bay-leaves  and  cloves; 
boil  the  mixture,  and  add  as  much  sugar  as 
will  sweeten  it ; skim  off  the  froth,  and  let 
it  cool.  Now  press  the  fruit,  squeezing  out 
the  liquid  part ; strain  all  through  a fine 
strainer,  and  put  the  water  and  juice  to- 
gether in  a cask.  Having  allowed  the  whole 
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to  stand  and  ferment  for  three  or  four  days, 
fine  it  with  white  sugar,  flour,  and  whites  of 
eggs ; draw  it  off  into  bottles,  then  cork  it 
well.  In  twelve  days  it  will  be  ripe,  and 
will  taste  like  weak  port,  having  the  flavor 
of  canary. 

d’arcey’s  digestive  lozenges. 

Take  5 parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  95 
parts  of  white  sugar,  3 parts  of  essential  oil 
of  mint,  and  gum  water  to  make  into  a paste, 
this  is  to  be  cut  into  lozenges  of  18  grains 
each.  Dose,  2 to  4 several  times  a day. 

Dawson’s  lozenges. 

Take  oz.  of  Spanish  liquorice,  2 oz.  of 
gum  arabic  and  1 lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  make 
them  into  a paste  with  hot  water,  and  cut 
them  into  round  lozenges  of  about  16  grains 
each.  They  are  good  for  a cough,  yet  not 
better  than  common  Spanish  liquorice  alone. 

DEAD  FIRE  FOR  FIREWORKS. 

Mi.x  together  very  intimately  oz.  of 
saltpetre,  of  sulphur,  i oz.  of  lapis 

calaminaris,  and  2 drams  of  antimony 

DEAFNESS. 

Deafness  may  arise  from  various  causes, 
some  curable,  others  incurable  ; of  the  latter 
kind  is  the  deafness  of  many  old  persons  and 
which  arises  either  from  paralysis  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  or  from  absorption  of  the 
fluids  around  it.  Deafness  may  also  arise 
from  want  of  sensibility  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  either  from  a diseased  condition  of  it,  or 
from  rela.xation.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  wax.  Relaxa- 
tion is  often  cured  by  frequent  injections  by 
a squirt  of  cold  water,  to  which  a little  alum 
may  be  added.  Port  wine  is  a still  better 
remedy  for  this  purpose  ; when  the  wax  is 
too  abundant,  the  ears  may  be  syringed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  when  the  ear  is  cleaned, 
there  may  be  dropped  into  it  3 or  4 drops  of 
sweet  oil,  mixed  with  a quarter  the  quantity 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  else  the  following 
liniment,  which  is  to  be  applied  on  a piece 
of  cotton  wool  into  the  ear.  Take  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  spirits  of  lavender 
and  tincture  of  castor,  mix  tl'.em  together. 

DE  BRUn’s  eye-water. 

Mix  together  hepatic  aloes  1 drachm,  white 
wine  and  rose-water  of  each  oz. — used 

for  ulcerated  eye-lashes. 

DECANTERS,  TO  CLEAN. 

Cut  some  brown  paper  into  very  small 
bits,  so  as  to  go  with  case  into  the  decan- 
ter ; then  cut  a few  pieces  of  soap  very 
small,  and  put  some  water  milk- warm  into 
the  decanter  upon  the  joap  and  paper: 
put  in  also  a little  pearl-ash  ; by  well  work- 
ing this  about,  it  will  take  off  the  crust  of 
the  wine  and  give  the  glass  a fine  polish. 
Where  the  glass  has  been  scratched,  and  the 
wine  left  to  stand  a long  time,  hav'  a small 


cane  with  a piece  of  sponge  tied  tightly  at 
one  end  : by  inserting  this,  any  crust  of  the 
wine  may  be  removed.  After  being  properly 
washed,  let  the  decanter  be  thoroughly  dried, 
and  turned  down  in  a proper  rack.  If  the 
decanters  have  wine  in  them  when  put  by, 
have  some  good  corks  always  at  hand  to 
put  in  instead  of  stoppers  ; this  will  keep  the 
wine  much  better. 

DE  LA  MOTTE’s  golden  DROPS. 

These  are  a solution  of  iron,  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  of  bydrochlorate  of  iron 
with  two  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  ex- 
posing the  mixture  to  the  sun.  It  is  a 
popular  nostrum  in  nervous  disorders. 

DELCROIx’s  POWDRE  SUBTILE. 

Mix  together  11  parts  each  of  starch  and 
powdered  quicklime  with  1 part  of  orpiment. 
Keep  this  powder  in  a dried  state  in  a stop- 
pered bottle,  mixing  a little  of  it  for  use  with 
warm  water,  when  wanted.  It  is  used  to 
take  off  superfluous  hairs,  and  is  to  be  applied 
upon  the  part,  after  the  hairs  having  been 
shaved  off  clean.  Put  it  on  wet,  and  there 
let  it  dry.  When  dry,  brush  it  off. 

delescott’s  myrtle  opiate. 

Simmer  2 lbs.  of  honey  with  ^ pint  of 
rose  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  a slow 
fire,  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  mix,  it  with 
a tooth-powder  prepared  from  myrrh  and 
Armenian  bole,  into  a soft  paste.  It  is  laid 
on  with  a brush  and  is  good  for  sweetening 
the  breath. 

demulcent  electuary. 

Spermaceti  2 drachms,  powdered  traga- 
canth  1 drachm,  syrup  of  poppies  and  of 
tolu  each  2 drachms,  conserve  of  roses 
6 drachms,  sal  prunella  ^ drachm.  A dose 
is  the  size  of  a nutmeg  occasionally. 

DENTIFRICE  ELECTUARY. 

Take  4 oz.  of  prepared  red  coral,  1 oz. 
each  of  cuttle-fish  bone  and  cinnamon,  i oz. 
of  cochineal,  10  oz.  of  Narbonne  honey, 
^ drachm  of  alum.  Pulverize  the  three 
first  substances,  and  bruise  the  two  last, 
with  a small  quantity  of  water,  till  of  a pur- 
ple color ; then  add  the  honey.  Scent  it 
with  1 drop  of  any  volatile  oil  to  the  drachm 
of  the  mixture. 

DEFILAT.ORIES. 

I.  Take  of  quicklime  1 oz.,  orpiment  3 
drachms,  orris  root  2 drachms,  saltpetre 
1 drachm,  sulphur  1 drachm,  soap-lees  half 
a pint ; evaporate  to  a proper  consistence. 

II.  Sfron,;.— Take  1 oz.  of  gum  ivy  and 
1 drachm  each  of  orpiment,  ant’s  eggs,  and 
gum  arabic;  reduce  to  oowder  and  make  into 
paste  with  vinegar. 

It  Is  to  be  rcniiirked  that  the  use  of  all  depila- 
tories is  attended  with  danger,  as  it  is  hy  the  absorp- 
tion of  tile  very  poisonous  sulphuret  of  arsenic  that 
they  produce  the  elTect  expected  from  them.  (See 
Colley.  Boyle.  Turkish.  Delcroix.  Koseale  Poirder. 

Plenck,  Boyer,  liusma  ) 
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DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  CEMENT  FOR. 

A cement  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
with  about  7 or  8 parts  of  resin  and  1 of 
bees’-wax,  melted  together  with  a smal 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If  it  is  wished 
to  make  the  cement  fill  up  the  place  of  any 
small  chips  that  may  have  been  lost,  the 
quantity  of  plaster  must  be  increased  a little. 
When  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the 
whole  is  nearly  cold,  the  mass  should  be  well 
kneaded  together.  The  pieces  of  spar  that 
are  to  be  joined  must  be  heated  until  they 
will  melt  the  cement,  and  then  pressed  toge- 
ther ; some  of  the  cement  being  previously 
interposed.  Melted  sulphur  applied  to  frag- 
ments of  stones  previously  heated  (by  placing 
them  before  a fire)  to  at  least  the  melting 
point  of  sulphur,  and  then  joined  with  the 
sulphur  between,  makes  a pretty  firm  and 
durable  joining.  Little  deficiencies  in  the 
stone,  as  chips  out  of  corners,  &c.  may  be 
also  filled  up  with  melted  sulphur,  in  which 
some  of  the  powder  of  the  stone  has  been 
melted. 

DETERGENT  MEDICINES. 

Detergents  are  such  medicines  or  appli- 
cations as  tend  to  cleanse,  and  the  term  is 
more  especially  applied  to  such  as  are  used  to 
wounds,  abcesses,  &c.,  as  the  following : — 

I.  Ointment. — Yellow  basilicon  2 lbs., 
Venice  turpentine  4 oz.,  red  precipitate,  ver- 
digris, and  enphorbium  of  each  oz.  Mix 
well. 

II.  Wash. — Liquor  of  potass  2 drachms, 
rose-water  5^  oz.,  spirits  of  rosemary  ^ oz. 
Used  to  free  the  head  from  scurf. 

devil’s  elixir. 

Pods  of  capsicums,  bruised,  ^oz.,  ginger, 
bruised,  oz.,  Spanish  flies  2^  drachms, 
saffron  1^  oz.,  cloves,  bruised,  i oz.,  proof 
spirit  83  pints.  Dose  ^ a drachm  to  3 
drachms,  in  impotentia,  &c. 

DEVONSHIRE  CIDER,  TO  MAKE. 

Prefer  the  bitter  sweet  apples,  mixed  with 
mild  sour,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third. 
Gather  them  when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in 
heaps  in  the  orchard.  Then  take  them  to 
the  crushing  engine,  made  of  iron  rollers  at 
top  and  of  stone  beneath ; after  passing 
through  which,  they  are  received  in  large 
tubs,  and  are  then  called  pommage.  They 
are  afterwards  laid  on  the  vat  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  pommage  and  clean  straw, 
called  reeds.  They  are  then  pressed,  the 
juice  running  through  a hair  sieve.  After 
the  cider  is  pressed  out,  it  is  put  into  hogs- 
heads, where  it  remains  for  two  or  three 
days  previously  to  fermenting.  To  stop  the 
fermentation,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a clean 
vessel ; but  if  the  fermentation  be  very  strong, 
2 or  3 cans  of  cider  are  put  into  a clean 
vessel,  and  a match  of  brimstone  burnt  in  it ; 
it  is  then  agitated,  by  which  the  fermentation 


of  that  quantity  is  completely  stopped.  The 
vessel  is  then  nearly  filled,  the  fermentation 
of  the  whole  is  checked,  and  the  cider  be- 
comes fine ; but  if,  on  the  first  operation, 
the  fermentation  is  not  checked,  it  is  repeated 
till  it  is  so,  and  continued-  from  time  to  time 
till  the  cider  is  in  a quiet  state  for  drinking. 
Some  persons,  instead  of  deadening  a small 
quantity  with  a match,  as  above  directed, 
put  from  1 to  2 pints  of  an  article,  called 
stum,  (bought  of  the  wine  coopers)  into  each 
hogshead  ; but  the  system  of  racking  as  often 
as  the  fermentation  appears  is  generally 
preferred  by  the  cider  manufacturers  of 
Devonshire.  About  6 sacks,  or  24  bushels 
of  apples,  are  used  for  a hophead  of  63 
gallons.  During  the  process,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
in  the  shade,  in  the  open  air,  and  by  every 
means  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible.  In  nine 
months  it  will  be  in  condition  for  bottling 
or  drinking  ; if  it  continue  thick,  use  some 
isinglass  finings,  and  if  at  any  time  it  ferments 
and  threatens  acidity,  the  cure  is  to  rack  it 
and  leave  the  head  and  sediment. 

DEXTRINE. 

This  is  starch  altered  in  its  properties  by 
heat  or  other  means.  When  heat  alone  is 
applied,  it  is  called  British  starch,  and  is  of 
a brown  color  ; when  wanted  lighter  colored, 
as  for  a dressing  for  calico  and  muslin,  or  as 
a plaister  to  support  and  press  over  broken 
limbs,  as  it  often  is  by  the  French,  it  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — Moisten  2 cwt.  of 
starch  with  water  rendered  slightly  acid 
with  8 oz.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  making  the 
whole  of  about  the  consistence  of  stiff  bread 
paste.  Form  it  into  lumps  like  small  bricks, 
and  dry  them  in  a stove.  Now  rub  them 
down  into  a coarse  powder,  and  expose  to  a 
stream  of  hot  air,  at  a temperature  of  about 
160“,  increasing  it  up  to  a little  more  than 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  or  about  230°  Fahr. 
It  requires  now  only  finely  powdering  and 
sifting. 

DIACHYLON  PLAISTER. 

I.  Compound. — Gum  ammoniacum  ^ lb., 
common  turpentine  2 oz.  Melt  them  toge- 
ther, then  add  yellow  wax  40  oz.,  previously 
melted  with  mucilaginous  oil  8 oz.  (See 
Mucilage  aud  Strengthening.) 

II.  Simple  or  White. — Litharge  5 lbs., 
olive  oil  8 lbs.,  (1  gallon  and  ^ pint,)  water 
about  2 pints.  The  same  as  litharge  plaster 
and  the  vitreous  lead  plaster,  except  that 
the  latter  is  made  without  the  addition  of 
water. 

III.  Yellow.  — Simple  white  diachylon 
3 lbs.,  galbanum  8 oz.,  common  turpentine 
and  frankincense,  of  each  3 oz.  The  litharge 
and  gum  plaister  is  the  same  as  this  would  be 
without  the  frankincense,  and  with  10  oz.  of 
turpentine  instead  of  3 oz.  (See  Galbanum 
Plaister,  which  is  very  similar.) 
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DIAGllVDIUM. 

Scamuiony  1 lb.,  juice  of  quinces  8 oz. 
Infuse  for  twelve  hours,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness. 

DIAMONDS,  PASTE  FOR. 

I.  Rock  crystal  4056  grains,  red  lead 
6300,  pure  potass  2154,  borax  276,  arse- 
nic 12. 

II.  Rock  crystal  3600  grains,  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead  8508,  potash  1260,  borax  360. 

III.  White  sand,  purified  by  being  washed 
first  in  hydrochloric  and  then  in  water,  till 
the  whole  of  the  acid  is  removed,  100  parts, 
red  lead  150,  calcined  potass  30  to  35,  cal- 
cined borax  10,  oxyde  of  arsenic  1 part.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  of  these  com- 
pounds in  a state  of  fusion  for  three  or  four 
days  before  they  will  have  attained  their 
greatest  perfection. 

IV.  Yellow. — To  1 oz.  of  paste,  as  above, 
add  24  grains  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  or 
10  grains  of  the  glass  of  antimony. 

DIAPHCBNIX  ELECTUARY. 

Take  ^ lb.  of  date  pulp,  3^  oz.  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched,  ^ lb.  of  sugar  in  powder; 
mix,  and  add  2 lbs.  of  clarified  honey,  and 
the  following  powders,  separately  prepared  : 
namely,  2 drachms  each  of  ginger,  black 
pepper,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  flowers  of  rue, 
6 grains  of  saffron,  2 drachms  each  of  fennel 
and  carrot  seed,  4 oz.  of  the  root  of  convol- 
vulus turpethum,  and  l|oz.  of  Aleppo  scam- 
mony.  Used  as  a purgative  in  doses  of  from 
half  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

DIAPHORETIC  ANTIMONY. 

Common  antimony  1 lb.,  purified  nitre 
3 lbs.  Throw  by  spoonsful  at  a time  into 
a red  hot  crucible.  Separate  the  powder 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible. 
The  remaining  mass  is  the  diaphoretic  flnti- 
mony,  which  must  be  pounded  and  washed. 
The  magistery  ot  diaphoretic  antimony  is 
procured  from  the  water  with  which  the 
above  is  washed,  by  adding  to  it  the  oil  of 
vitriol  while  any  precipitate  falls  down. 
The  precipitate  washed  in  water  is  the  ma- 
gistery sought  for. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

These  medicines  act  upon  the  skin,  so  as 
to  produce  a copious  perspiration.  The  chief 
of  them  are  the  emetic  medicines  adminis- 
tered in  small  dosei.  The  following  are 
diaphoretic  preparations. 

I.  Decoction.  — Decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark  10  drachms,  liquid  ammonia  and  tinc- 
ture of  bark  each  2 drachms,  aromatic  con- 
fection ^ a drachm,  for  a dose  every  three 
hours.  (See  t ovor’a  Powder.) 

II.  Draught. — (a)  Infusion  of  serpen- 
tary 1 J ounce,  tincture  of  ditto  1 fluid 
drachm. — (6)  Sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  20 
grains,  fresh  lemon  juice  4 fluid  drachms,  tar- 


trate of  antimony^  grain,  water  11  drachms, 
syrup  of  pop|)ies  1 drachm. — (e)  Liquor  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  6 drachms,  camphor 
mixture  10  drachms,  nitrate  of  potass  10 
grains,  syrup  of  tolu  i a drachm. 

III.  Pills. — (a)  Sulphuret  of  potass  15 
grains,  hard  soup  1 drachm,  Peruvian  balsam 
enough  to  make  into  30  pills.  Dose,  3 every 
4 hours  in  juniper-berry  tea;  useful  in 
eruptions.  — (4)  Pulverized  antimony  ^ 
drachm,  opium  IJ  scruple,  calomel  5 grains, 
confection  of  opium  enough  to  make  up  into 
10  pills.  Dose,  1 every  night. — (c)  Gua- 
iacura  10  grains,  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha 5 grains,  confection  of  roses  to  make 
up  into  4 pills  for  1 dose. — (d)  Guaiacum 
10  grains,  tartar  emetic  and  opium  each  1 
grain,  simple  syrup  to  make  up  into  a bolus 
or  3 pills. — (e)  Camphor  and  pulverized 
antimony  of  each  3 grains,  opium  1 grain, 
aromatic  confection  to  form  a bolus. 

DIARRHCEA  OR  LOOSENESS,  TO  CHECK. 

I.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark  15  grains, 
alum  in  powder  5 grains,  tincture  of  opium 
6 drops,  make  intr  V)lus,  one  of  such  may 
be  taken  every  8 bouio  -ill  relieved, 

II.  Tincture  of  opium  15  drops,  chalk 
mixture  6 oz.,  cinnamon  water  1 oz.,  make 
into  a mixture  and  take  a spoonful  every 
4 hours. 

III.  Powder  of  rhubarb  10  grains,  powder 
of  chalk  with  opium  1 scruple,  make  into  4 
powders  of  which  take  1 night  and  morning. 

IV.  Take  of  laudanum  20  drops,  chalk 
mixture  4^  oz.,  tincture  of  cinnamon  ^ oz., 
cinnamon  water  2 oz.,  make  a mixture,  of 
which  take  2 table  spoonsful  after  every 
liquid  motion. 

V.  Tincture  of  opium  2 drachms,  vitrio- 
lated  zinc  8 grains,  rose  water  4 oz,,  take  2 
spoonsful  in  a wine  glassful  of  weak  chamo- 
mile-tea every  4 hours. 

VI.  Take  every  three  hours  3 grains  each 
of  rhubarb  powder  and  Colombo  root  powder. 

VII.  Take  every  four  hours  3 grains  of 
rhubarb  in  powder,  and  6 grains  of  opiate 
confection. 

VIII.  Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  2 
drachms,  tincture  of  catechu  1 drachm,  tinc- 
ture of  opium  10  drops.  Take  the  above 
quantity  as  a draught  3 times  a day. 

IX.  Take  cf  catechu  in  powder  15  grains, 
alum  3 grains,  conserve  of  roses  J drachm, 
syrup  of  white  poppies  enough  to  make  a 
bolus  which  may  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

X.  Catechu  in  powder  J drachm,  syrup  of 
cloves  to  make  up  into  a bolus  or  pills  for  a 
dose  at  bed  time. 

XI.  Take  4 drachms  each  of  catechu  in 
powder  and  compound  mixture  of  chalk, 
mix  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  of  poppies, 
of  which  take  the  size  of  a hazel  nut  3 or 
4 times  a day. 
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XII.  Take  of  bark  in  powder  2 scruples, 
compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium  10 
grains,  form  into  a powder.  This  quantity 
is  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 
(See  Flux  and  Dysentery.) 

DIET  DRINKS. 

I.  Guaiacum  wood  oz.,  China  root  and 
sarsaparilla  root  each  2 oz.,  sassafras  wood  3 
drachms,  Spanish  liquorice  i oz.,  bou  them 
in  3 quarts  of  water. 

II.  Guaiacum  wood,  sarsaparilla  root, 
China  root  each  1 oz.,  electuary  of  senna  i 
oz.,  rhubarb  2 drachms  for  4 quarts  of  water, 
to  which  add  before  it  is  boiled  1 drachm  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass  and  4 oz.  of  crude 
antimony. 

DIGESTIVE  LOZENGES. 

Take  5 parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  95 
parts  of  white  sugar,  3 parts  of  essential  oil 
of  mint.  Make  up  into  lozenges  of  18  grains 
each,  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

DIGESTIVE  MEDICINES. 

Medicines  so  called  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
kind  includes  those  preparations  which  assist 
digestion,  by  removing  flatulence  and  acidity 
from  the  stomach  ; such  are  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime.  (See 
Crespigny,  D’Arcey,  DigestiveLozenges,^c.) 
These  of  course  are  taken  as  pills,  draughts, 
powders,  &c.  The  other  class  of  digestives 
is  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  embro- 
cation, poultice,  or  ointment,  to  promote 
the  suppuration  of  ulcers,  &c,  such  as  the 
following : — 

Ointment. — (a)  Venice  turpentine  2 oz., 
yelks  of  2 eggs,  oil  of  St.  John’s  wort  ^ oz.; 
Mix. — (6)  Mix  the  above  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  mercurial  ointment. — (c)  Yellow 
resin,  bees’-wax,  and  elemi  of  each  1 oz., 

I green  oil  6 oz.,  melt  them  together  and  when 
i nearly  cold  add  2 drachms  of  oil  of  turpen- 
I tine. — (d)  For  Aorses.— Lard,  Venice  tur- 
pentine and  yellow  basilicon  of  each  5 oz., 
finely  powdered  verdigris  2 oz. — (e)  Also 
for  horses. — Yellow  basilicon  of  each  15  oz., 
red  precipitate  1 oz. 

I DINNER  PILLS. 

I.  Take  2 drachms  of  extract  of  quassia, 
essential  oil  of  peppermint  1 or  2 drops  ; 
make  into  12  pills,  and  take  2 or  3 before 
dinner. 

II.  Aloes  6 drachms,  gum  mastic  and  red 
roses,  each  2 drachms  ; make  up  with  syrup 
of  wormwood. 

DIPPEl’s  oil  of  HARTSHORN. 

Obtained  from  hartshorn,  distilled  with- 
out addition,  rectifying  the  oil,  either  by  a 
slow  distillation,  in  a retort,  &c.  no  bigger 
than  is  necessary,  and  saving  only  the  first 
portion  that  comes  over,  or  with  water  in  a 
common  still ; it  is  very  fine  and  thin,  and 
must  be  kept  in  an  opaque  vessel,  or  in  a 
• *irawer,  or  dark  place,  as  it  is  quickly  dis- 


colored by  light.  It  is  antispasmodic,  ano- 
dyne, and  diaphoretic,  taken  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  30  drops  in  water. 

dippel’s  acid  elixir. 

Take  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  1 pint  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Mix,  and  add 
^ drachm  each  of  kermes  grains,  and  saffron. 

DISCHARGE,  COLORS  TO. 

The  dyers  generally  put  all  colored  silks 
which  are  to  be  discharged  into  a copper  in 
which  half  a pound  or  a pound  of  white  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  They  are  then  boiled 
off,  and  when  the  copper  begins  to  be  too 
full  of  color,  the  silks  are  taken  out  and 
rinsed  in  warm  water.  In  the  interim  a fresh 
solution  of  soap  is  to  be  added  to  the  copper, 
and  then  proceed  as  before  till  all  the  color 
is  discharged.  For  those  colors  that  are 
wanted  to  be  effectually  discharged,  such  as 
greys,  cinnamon,  &c.  when  soap  does  not  do, 
tartar  must  be  used.  For  slate  colors, 
greenish  drabs,  olive  drabs,  &c.  oil  of  vitriol 
in  warm  water  must  be  used  ; if  other  colors, 
roche  alum  must  be  boiled  in  the  copper, 
then  cooled  down,  and  the  silks  entered  and 
boiled  off,  recollecting  to  rinse  them  before 
they  are  again  dyed.  A small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  in  warm  water,  must 
be  used  to  discharge  some  fast  colors  ; the 
goods  must  be  afterwards  well  rinsed  in  warm 
and  cold  water,  to  prevent  any  injury  to 
the  material. 

DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  each  about 
a dose  for  a full-grown  pointer.  They  must, 
of  course,  be  increased  or  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  dog. 

I.  Take  of  opium  3 grains,  emetic  tartar 
5 grains.  To  be  given  at  night.  Repeat 
the  dose  every  third  night,  till  the  dog  is 
recovered  ; taking  care  to  keep  him  in  a 
warm  place,  and  always  fed  with  a warm 
liquid  diet,  such  as  broth,  gruel,  &c.  If  the 
nostrils  should  discharge,  have  them  washed 
or  syringed  twice  a day,  with  a lotion  of 
alum,  or  sugar  of  lead  ; putting  about  ^ oz. 
of  either  to  a pint  of  water. 

II.  Take  of  jalap  powder  30  grains,  calo- 
mel 8 grains.  Made  into  a pill  with  a little 
gum  water.  One  of  these  doses,  mixed  with 
butter,  or  in  a small  piece  of  meat,  should 
he  given  to  the  dog  every  morning,  on  am 
empty  stomach.  The  food  should  be  light, 
and  easy  to  digest ; and  the  lotion,  if  required 
for  the  nostrils,  should  be  observed  here,  as 
before  mentioned. 

DISTEMPER  AMONG  CATTLE. 

Examine  the  cow’s  mouth,  though  sh« 
appears  very  well ; and  if  you  find  any 
pimple  in  it,  or  on  the  tongue,  or  if  you 
perceive  any  within  the  skin  ready  to  come 
out,  immediately  house  her,  keep  her  warm, 
and  give  her  warm  tar-water.  To  a large 
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beast  give  a gallon  ; to  a small  one,  3 quarts. 
Give  it  four  times  every  day,  but  not  every 
time  the  quantity  you  first  gave.  Lessen 
the  dose  by  degrees ; but  never  give  less 
than  2 quarts  to  a large  beast,  nor  less  than 
3 pints  to  a small  one  ; and  house  her  every 
night  for  some  time,  and  give  her  warm 
gruel  and  malt  mash. 

DISTILLATION  OF  SIMPLE  WATERS, 
RULES  FOR. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be  fresh 
gathered.  When  they  are  directed  fresh, 
such  only  must  be  employed  ; but  some  are 
allowed  to  be  used  dry,  as  being  easily  pro- 
curable in  this  state  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
though  rather  more  elegant  waters  might  be 
obtained  from  them  whilst  green. 

Having  bruised  the  subjects  a little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity  of  spring 
water.  This  quantity  is  to  be  diminished  or 
increased,  according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  less  juicy  than  ordinary.  When  fresh 
and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  distilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  sufficient, 
but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger  quantity. 
In  general,  there  should  be  so  much  wat^r, 
that  after  all  intended  to  be  distilled  has 
come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  still. 

Formerly,  some  vegetables  were  slightly 
fermented  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  pre- 
vious to  the  distillation. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

That  the  waters  may  be  kept  the  better, 
about  part  of  their  weight  of  proof  spirits 
may  be  added  to  each,  after  they  are  distilled. 

DISTILLAT  ON  TO  PRESERVE  FLOWERS 
FOR. 

Rub  3 lbs.  of  rose-leaves  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  1 lb.  of  common  salt.  The 
flowers  being  bruised  by  the  friction  of  the 
grains  of  salt  form  a paste,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  an  earthen  jar,  or  into  a water-tight 
barrel.  The  same  process  is  to  be  repeated 
until  the  vessel  is  filled,  so  that  all  the  roses 
may  be  equally  salted.  The  vessel  is  then 
to  be  shut  up  and  kept  in  a cool  place  until 
wanted.  For  distillation,  this  aromatic  paste 
is,  at  any  season,  to  be  put  into  the  body  of 
the  still  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  ; and 
when  the  heat  is  applied,  the  oil,  or  essential 
water,  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  common  way. 
Both  the  oil  and  water  are  in  this  way  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantity  than  by  using  the 
leaves  without  the  salt ; besides,  the  pre- 
served paste  will  keep  its  flavor  and  strength 
unimpaired  for  several  years. 

DIURETIC  MEDICINES. 

The  diuretic  medicines  promote  the  for- 
vaationand  passage  of  urine,  gin  is  well  known 
W have  this  properly  in  a remarkable  degree, 
os  have  also  turpentine,  and  many  of  the 


resins  and  balsams,  some  of  the  salts  of  pot- 
ash, &c.  The  following  medicines  are  of 
this  class,  and  they  are  all  valuable  in  dropsy 
or  other  disorders,  wherein  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  too  abundant.  These  medicines 
act  upon  the  kidneys. 

I.  Draughts. — (a)  Tincture  of  jalap  2 
fluid  drachms,  vinegar  of  squills  1 fluid 
drachm,  peppermint-water  10  fluid  drachms. 
— (6)  Acetate  of  potass  ^ drachm,  infusion 
of  quassia  and  cinnamon-water,  of  each  6 
fluid  drachms,  vinegar  of  squills  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  -J  drachm. — (e)  Nitre 
8 grains,  tincture  of  digitalis  1 6 drops,  in- 
fusion of  roses  13  fluid  drachms,  syrup  of 
roses  1 drachm.  Mix. 

II.  Infusions. — (a)  Juniper  berries  2 oz., 
aniseed  2 drachms,  hot  water  1 pint.  To 
f of  a pint  of  the  strained  liquid  add  com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper  2 oz.,  tincture  of 
squills  1 drachm,  sal  prunella  2 scruples. 
Dose  a tea  cup-ful  frequently. — (i)  Infu- 
sion of  digitalis  4 oz.,  tincture  of  digitalis 
^ drachm,  acetate  of  potass  1 drachm,  tinc- 
ture of  opium  5 drops.  Dose  a large  spoon- 
ful twice  a day. — (e)  Tops  of  the  shoots  of 
the  broom  plant  (spariium)  1 oz.,  boiled  in 
a pint  of  water  to  one  half.  Take  1 oz. 
every  two  hours,  adding  to  each  dose  equal 
drops  of  dulcified  spirits  of  nitre. 

III.  Liniment.  — Tinctures  of  digitaiis, 
squills,  and  colchicum  seed,  of  each  ^ oz., 
liquor  of  ammonia  oz.,  camphorated  oil 

1 oz. 

IV.  Pills.  — (a)  Dried  squills  root  4 
grains,  leaves  of  the  foxglove  10  grains, 
calomel  6 grains,  myrrh  1 scruple,  assa- 
foetida  ^ drachm.  Make  up  into  15  pills 
with  extract  of  gentian.  Dose  1 night  and 
morning. — (i)  Dried  carbonate  of  soda  1 
drachm,  hard  soap  4 scruples,  oil  of  juniper 
13  drops.  Make  up  into  30  pills  with 
syrup  of  ginger.  Dose  3 a day  in  stone. — 
(e)  Dried  squills  2 grains,  blue  pill  5 grains, 
opium  h grain.  Make  up  into  1 or  2 pills 
for  a dose. 

V.  Powders. — (a)  Squills  3 grams,  opium 
^ grain,  cinnamon  10  grains ; for  a dose 
twice  a day. — (4)  Dried  squills  12  grains, 
sal  prunella  1 drachm,  white  sugar  and  cin- 
namon, each  1 drachm.  Make  into  6 pow- 
ders, and  take  1 each  night  and  morning. — 
(c)  Cream  of  tartar  3 drachms,  dried  squills 
3 grains,  ginger  5 grains.  The  same  for  a 
dose  every  six  hours. 

DIURETIC  BALLS  FOR  HORSES. 

I.  Castile  soap  4 oz.,  nitre  and  rosin,  of 
each  2 oz.,  oil  of  juniper  J oz.,  linseed  meal 
and  syrup,  enough  to  make  6 or  8 balls. 

II.  Castile  soap  4 oz.,  Venice  turpentine 

2 oz.,  powdered  aniseed  to  make  G balls. 

III.  Castile  soap,  Strasburg  turpentine,  of 
each  3 drachms.  Make  into  a oall  with 
liquorice  powder. 
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IV.  Hard  soap  and  cotniaon  turpentine, 
of  each  J oz.  Make  into  a ball  with  carra- 
way  seed,  powdered. 

V.  Yellow  rosin  4 oz.,  Castile  soap  3 oz., 
Venice  turpentine  2 oz.,  carraway  seeds, 
powdered,  to  form  into  6 balls. 

VI.  Saltpetre  4 oz.,  rosin  and  flour,  of 
each  2 oz.,  oil  of  juniper  ^ oz.  Make  into 
6 or  8 balls  with  treacle. 

DIURETIC  SALT. 

Saturate  subcarbonate  of  potass  with  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Re-dissolve  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  and 
evaporate,  until  it  concretes  on  cooling. 
Dose  of  ^ scruple  is  diuretic,  of  1 oz.  r t- 
thartic. 

DIXON  S ANTIBILTOUS  PILLS. 

nostrum,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  a little  po- 
tassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  made  up  with 
Castile  soap,  and,  of  course,  a powerful 
cathartic,  and  deobstruent. 

DOLFUSs’  ACETOUS  ACID. 

Sugar  of  lead  12  oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  6 oz. 
Distil  off  7 oz.  from  a glass  still.  It  is  used 
to  make  aromatic  vinegar. 

DOLICHOS,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

Scrape  the  hairy  pods  of  the  Dolichos 
pruriens,  or  cowage,  into  syrup,  until  as 
thick  as  honey.  Take  a tea-spoonful  as  a 
dose  in  the  morning  fasting  ; to  be  followed 
by  opening  medicine.  This  is  a good  remedy 
for  worms. 

Donovan’s  mercurial  ointment. 

I.  Rub  calomel  with  aqua-potassse,  (car- 
bonate of  potass  dissolved  in  water.)  This 
will  give  theprotoxyde  of  mercury.  To  each 
drachm  of  this  protoxyde  add  2^  oz.  of  lard, 
rub  them  together  for  the  space  of  two  hours, 
keeping  them  at  a heat  of  about  300°.  Each 
ounce  of  lard  takes  up  about  21  grains  of  the 
oxyde,  and  becomes  of  a grey  color.  There 
must  not  be  any  salt  in  the  lard,  or  a de- 
composition of  the  salt  takes  place,  and  its 
hydrochloric  acid  uniting  with  the  oxyde, 
calomel  is  formed,  and  the  strength  of  the 
ointment  is  weakened.  It  is,  if  properly 
made,  much  stronger  than  common  mercurial 
ointment. 

II.  Melt  common  mercurial  ointment  in 
a water  bath,  let  it  cool  slowly,  and  then 
separate  the  upper  grey  portion. 

DORCHESTER  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

Boil  the  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
face  can  be  seen  in  it ; then  put  the  malt  in 
by  degrees,  and  stir  it ; let  it  stand  two 
hours  ; then  turn  on  the  proper  complement. 
Boil  the  wort  and  hops  thirty  minutes  ; cool 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  stirring  it  so  that  the 
bottoms  may  be  mingled  ; then  set  it  in  the 
gyle-tun,  until  it  gathers  a head,  which  must 
be  skimmed  off ; then  put  in  the  yeast,  and 


work  it  till  the  head  falls ; then  cleanse  it, 
keeping  the  cask  filled  up  so  long  as  it  will 
work.  The  malts  used  are  ^ pale  and  -I  am- 
ber, with  6 or  7 lbs.  of  hops  to  the  quarter. 

By  the  thermometer,  the  heat  of  the  first 
liquor  is  170°,  and  of  the  second  180  , and 
the  produce  is  2 barrels  per  quarter. 

DOSES,  TO  REGULATE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  doses  of  medicines 
must,  all  times,  be  proportioned  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  individual,  no  less  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  to  be  cured. 

In  all  medical  books,  the  prescriptions  are 
written  as  if  the  patient  were  of  mature  age, 
(unless  otherwise  exp^pssed  or  inaplied.) 
Should  the  non-medical  person  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  duty  of  the  phycician.he  must, 
above  all  things,  be  careful  not  to  administer 
too  great  a dose.  To  regulate  his  family 
practice  with  children,  the  following  pro- 
portions may  be  observed,  always  remem- 
bering, that,  with  very  young  children  espe- 
cially, an  error  may  be  fatal,  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to  learn  properly 
the  symptoms  of  many  of  their  disorders, 
and  which  are  the  more  fatal,  on  account  of 
their  generally  acute,  rapid,  and  inflammatory 
character.  A dose  for  an  adult,  at  21  years 
of  age,  is  to  be  reduced  for  younger  persons, 
as  follows  : — 

At  14  years  of  age,  give  two-thirds  the  quantity. 
a 1 a one-half  » 

» 5 a one-third  a 

a I a one-sixth  a 

a 6 months  a one-twelfth  a 

,2  a one-fifteenth  a 

Example ; — If  the  dose  for  an  adult  be 
1 drachm,  or  60  grains,  at  the  age  of  14, 
the  dose  would  be  40  grains  ; at  the  age  of 
7,  it  would  be  30  grains  ; at  the  age  of  5,  it 
should  be  reduced  to  20  grains  ; at  the  age 
of  1 year,  to  10  grains;  at  6 months,  to  5 
grains ; and  under  3 months,  to  4 grains. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  medicines  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  above  ruies,  thus  emetics 
may  be  given  in  larger  proportions  ; also,  children 
will  tako  nearly  as  large  a dose  of  calomel  as  an 
adult  In  the  narcotic  medicines,  great  care  is 
requisite,  hence,  the  great  number  of  children  that 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  drugged  and  killed 
by  laudanum. 

Dover’s  powder. 

I.  Take  1 drachm  each  of  ipecacuanha 
and  of  hard  opium  in  powder,  1 oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  potass  in  powder.  Mix  and  powder 
it  very  finely.  This  contains  yg-  of  opium. 
Dose  5 to  10  grains. 

II.  Take  4 parts  each  of  sulphate  of  potass 
and  nitrate  of  potass,  powder  these  and  throw 
them  into  a hot  crucible  to  melt ; turn  the 
mass  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  when  almost 
cold,  add  1 part  each  of  opium,  ipecacuanha 
and  liquorice.  Pound  all  together  and  sift. 
Dose  40  to  70  grains. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sudorifics, 
and,  as  such,  was  rcconmiended  by  Or.  Dover  as  an 
effectual  remedy  in  rheumatism.  Modern  practice 
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confirms  Its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheumatism,  but 
also  in  dropsy,  and  several  other  diseases,  where  it 
is  often  difficuit,  by  other  means,  to  procure  copious 
perspiration,  The  dose  is  from  2 to  5 grains,  re- 
peated according  as  the  patient's  stomach  and 
strength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much 
drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwise  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  before  any  other 
effects  are  produced.  Perspiration  should  be  kept 
up  by  diluents. 

dragon’s  blood,  fictitious. 

Melt  4 lbs.  of  shell-lac  ; when  removed 
from  the  fire,  add  5 oz.  of  Canada  balsam, 
and  2 oz.  of  coarsely-powdered  gum  benzoin, 
when  cool,  stir  in  1 lb.  each  of  Venetian  red 
and  red  senders  wood,  both  in  fine  pow- 
der ; blend  the  whole  well  together,  and 
form  into  sticks. 

DROWNING,  RECOVERY  FROM. 

Physicians  differ  considerably  in  prescrib- 
ing the  methods  to  be  followed  in  attempting 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  For  every 
practical  purpose,  the  plan  of  recovery  dis- 
tributed by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  is 
sufficient.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Stripping. — As  soon  as  the  patient  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  the  wet  clothes,  if 
the  person  be  not  naked  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  should  be  taken  off  with  all  possible 
expedition  on  the  spot,  (unless  some  con- 
venient house  is  very  near,)  and  a great  coat 
or  two,  or  some  blankets,  if  convenient, 
should  be  wrapped  round  the  body. 

II.  Removal  of  the  body. — The  patient  is 
to  be  then  carefully  conveyed  in  the  arms  of 
three  or  four  men  to  the  nearest  public  or 
other  house,  where  a good  fire,  if  in  the 
winter  season,  and  a warm  bed,  can  be  ready 
for  its  reception.  As  the  body  is  conveying 
to  this  place,  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  head ; it  must  he  sup- 
ported in  a natural  and  easy  posture,  and 
not  suffered  to  hang  down. 

HI.  Warmth. — In  cold  or  moist  weather, 
the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  a mattress  or 
bed  before  the  fire,  but  not  too  near,  or  in  a 
moderately-heated  room  ; in  warm  and  sultry 
weather,  on  a bed  only.  The  body  is  then 
to  be  wrapped  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
in  a blanket,  and  thoroughly  dried  with 
warm  coarse  cloths  or  flannels.  Friction 
with  the  hand,  or  with  warm  flannel  or  coarse 
cloth,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  skin,  should 
also  be  tried  with  perseverance,  until  more 
efllicacious  means  can  be  tried. 

IV.  Fresh  Air. — In  summer,  or  sultry 
weather,  too  much  air  cannot  be  admitted. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  set 
open  the  windows  and  doors,  as  cool  re- 
freshing air  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  process  of  resuscitation. 

V.  Inflation. — It  will  be  proper  for  one 
of  the  assistants,  with  a pair  of  bellows  of 
the  common  size,  applying  the  pipe  a little 
way  up  one  nostril,  to  blow  with  some  force, 


in  order  to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs  ; at 
the  same  time,  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  are  to  be  closed  by  another  assistant, 
while  a third  person  gently  presses  the  chest 
with  his  hands,  after  the  lungs  are  observed 
to  be  inflated. 

VI.  Fomentations. — Fomentations  of  hot 
brandy  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  loins,  &c.  and  often  renewed. 
Bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  heated  tiles 
covered  with  flannel,  or  hot  hricks,  may  be 
efficaciously  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  temples  may  be  rubbed  with 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  the  nostrils  now 
and  then  tickled  with  a feather ; and  snuff, 
or  eau  de  luce,  should  be  occasionally  applied. 

VII.  Cordials. — If  there  are  any  signs 
of  returning  life,  such  as  sighing,  gasping, 
or  convulsive  motions,  a spoonful  of  any 
warm  liquid  may  be  given ; and  if  tbe  act 
of  swallowing  can  be  performed,  a cordial  or 
warm  brandy  or  wine  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  and  frequently  repeated. 

VIII.  Bleeding,  8fc. — The  methods  which 
have  been  described  are  to  be  employed  with 
vigour  for  three  hours  or  upwards,  although 
no  favorable  circumstances  should  arise ; 
for  it  is  a vulgar  and  dangerous  error  to 
suppose  that  persons  are  irrecoverable  be- 
cause life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance ; 
an  opinion  that  has  consigned  to  the  grave 
an  immense  number  of  the  seemingly  dead, 
who  might  have  been  restored  to  life  by 
resolution  and  perseverance. 

DRUNKENNESS,  RECOVERY  FROM. 

A person  having  taken  too  much  liquor  is 
relieved  and  restored  very  quickly  to  a state 
of  sobriety  by  either  of  the  following  recipes. 

I.  Produce  vomiting  either  by  an  emetic 
powder  or  by  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
finger  or  with  a feather. 

II.  Suffer  a person  to  pump  or  dash  cold 
water  upon  the  head  for  one  or  two  minutes, 
also  swallow  ^ a pint  of  the  same  cold  water. 

III.  Take  a teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  sal 
volatile,  or  a like  quantity  of  spirits  of  min- 
dererus  (acetate  of  ammonia)  mixed  with  a 
wine  glassful  of  water.  This  is  said  to  be 
very  powerful  in  its  action. 

IV.  Take  a wine  glassful,  or  a small  tea- 
cupful  of  vinegar.  Next  to  this  acid  in 
efficacy  is  the  tartaric  acid,  the  citric,  and 
the  carbonic  acid. 

Vinegar  is  generally  used  by  drunken  soldiers 
before  their  return  to  barracks.  In  the  West  Indies 
they  employ  lemon  juice  with  the  same  object. 
Carbonic  acid  being  also  good  for  this  purpose  is 
the  reason  that  soda  water  is  so  often  taken  to 
remove  drunken  headache. 

DRYING  OILS  FOR  THE  PAINTERS. 

I.  Nut  or  linseed  oil  1 gallon,  white  lead 
dried,  sugar  of  lead  dried,  and  white  vitriol 
dried,  of  each  1 oz.,  litharge  12  oz.  boil 
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slightly  and  skim  until  a pellicle  is  formed, 
then  cool  and  let  it  settle,  pour  off  the  clear 
)isit  for  use. 

II.  Linseed  or  nut  oil  1 pint,  litharge 
1^  oz.,  white  vitriol  3 drachms,  boil. 

III.  Linseed  or  nut  oil  1 pint,  litharge 
3 or  4 0!4.,  boil,  or  else  let  it  stand  some 
days  shaking  it  frequently, 

IV.  Linseed  or  nut  oil  2 lbs.,  water  3 lbs., 
white  vitriol  2 oz.,  boil  till  nearly  all  the 
water  is  consumed,  then  expose  to  the  sun 
for  some  time. 

V.  Linseed  oil,  mix  with  snow  or  pounded 
ice,  and  keep  it  from  thawing  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. In  two  months  the  oil  will  have  ac- 
quired the  drying  property. 

dupuytren’s  eye  salve. 

Red  oxyde  of  mercury  10  grains,  sulphate 
of  zinc  20  grains,  pork  lard  to  make  an 
ointment. 

DURIETZ’S  ANTI-HYSTERIC  ELIXIR. 

Take  2 drachms  of  assafoetida,  drachm 
each  of  opium  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 

3 oz.  of  castor.  Mix,  digest,  and  strain. 

DUTCH  CINNABAR. 

Made  by  grinding  170  lbs.  of  quicksilver 
and  50  lbs.  of  brimstone  together,  then 
throwing  the  mixture  by  laddlesful  into 
heated  earthen  sublimers,  where  it  takes 
lire ; the  superfluous  sulphur  being  con- 
sumed, the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  covered 
with  tiles,  which  stops  the  conflagration, 
and  the  sublimation  commences,  which  is 
continued  till  the  whole  is  sublimed. 

DUTCH  DROPS. 

A nostrum  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of 
turpentine  in  a glass  retort  till  a red  balsam 
remains,  which  has  also  been  called  Balsam 
of  Turpentime.  Or  by  distilling  resin  till  a 
thick  red  oil  comes  over.  Or  by  dissolving 

4 drachms  of  flower  of  sulphur  in  8 oz.  of 
oil  of  turpentine. 

DUTCH  PINK. 

Take  1 lb,  French  berries,  ^ lb.  of  turmeric, 
pearl  ashes  1 lb.,  water  1^  gallon,  boil  to- 
gether in  a tin  or  pewter  saucepan,  strain 
through  flannel  while  hot,  then  dissolve  1^  lb. 
of  alum,  pour  it  into  the  strained  tincture 
while  any  sediment  falls,  wash  this  sediment 
and  drain  it  on  paper  or  cloth  to  dry.  To 
bring  it  to  the  required  color,  which  should 
be  a fine  golden  yellow,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
whiting,  starch,  or  white  lead. 

DUTCH  PINK,  TO  PREPARE  FROM  WELD. 

Boil  the  stems  of  weld  in  alum  water ; 
and  then  mix  the  liquor  with  clay,  marl,  or 
chalk,  which  will  become  charged  with  the 
color  of  the  decoction.  When  the  earthy 
matter  has  acquired  consistence,  form  it  into 
small  cakes,  and  expose  them  to  dry.  It  is 


under  this  form  that  the  Dutch  pinks  arc 
sold  in  the  color  shops. 

DUTCH  PINK  FROM  YELLOW  BERRIES. 

The  small  blackthorn  produces  a fruit 
which,  when  collected  green,  are  called  yel- 
low berries.  These  seeds,  when  boiled  in 
alum  water,  form  a Dutch  pink  superior  to 
the  former.  A certain  quantity  of  clay,  or 
marl,  is  mixed  with  the  decoction,  by  which 
means,  the  coloring  part  of  the  berries  unites 
with  the  earthy  matter,  and  communicates 
to  it  a beautiful  yellow  color. 

DUTCH  TERRAS. 

This  is  composed  of  basalt  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  blue  argillaceous  lime, 
mixed  up  with  water,  and  well  beaten  to- 
gether. 

dyer’s  AaUAFORTIS. 

Nitric  acid  perfectly  free  from  nitrous  gas 
100  lbs.,  muriatic  acid  5 lbs.,  this  dissolves 
tin  without  oxidating  it,  and  is  therefore  used 
in  scarlet  dyeing  to  brighten  cochineal  and 
lac  colors. 

dyer’s  SPIRIT. 

I.  Dyer’s  aquafortis  28  lbs.,  tin  4 lbs., 
dissolve  it  gradually  and  stir  it  frequently. 
Used  for  dyeing  with  lae  dye. 

II.  Nitric  acid  20  lbs.,  sal  ammoniac  10  lbs. 
Dissolve,  add  2 lbs.  of  tin.  This  is  used  in 
dyeing  with  cochineal. 

DYSENTERY. 

This  disorder  which  carries  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions differs  from  simple  diarrhoea  in  the 
violent,  the  bloody,  slimy  and  painful  cha- 
racter of  the  motions.  It  is  accompanied 
by  fever,  foul  tongue,  loss  of  appetite  and 
strength,  &c.  It  differs  from  cholera  in 
being  of  prolonged  duration  and  in  not  being 
attended  by  spasms.  The  causes  are  cold 
and  chill  after  warmth,  or  by  night  after  hot 
days.  Other  causes  are  putrid  meats,  bad 
wine,  and  marshy  atmosphere.  The  moat 
active  remedies  accompanied  by  bleeding  and 
warm  emollient  fomentations  are  necessary. 
Until  medical  aid  can  be  procured  any  of 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  diarrhoea  will  be 
found  serviceable.  The  following  also  may 
be  used  : — 

Mixture. — Take  of  catechu  in  powder, 
simarouba  bark  and  cinnamon  each  2 
drachms,  boiling  water  1 pint,  macerate 
for  4 hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  then 
strain.  Now  take  of  the.  strained  liquor  7 oz., 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1 oz., 
opiate  confection  1 drachm.  Make  into  a 
mixture  of  which  take  2 table  spoonsful  four 
times  a day.  An  opiate  enema  of  starch 
with  30  or  40  drops  of  laudanum  is  also 
useful. 
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EAR-ACHE. 

This  distressing  disonler  is  occasioned 
by  something  getting  into  the  ear,  by  an 
abscess  being  formed  there,  or  more  fre- 
quently hy  a casual  exposure  to  cold.  If 
this  latter  case,  warmth  is  the  chief  remedy. 
The  following  are  often  beneficial: — 

r.  Put  into  the  ear  a piece  of  cotton 
dipped  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  opium 
and  ether. 

II.  Drop  into  the  ear  a little  camphor 
liniment  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sweet  oil. 

III.  Boil  a fig  for  five  minutes,  wrap  it  in 
a piece  of  rag  and  put  it  to  the  ear,  binding 
it  on  with  a handkerchief  round  the  head. 

IV.  If  very  severe  or  long  continued,  put 
a small  blister  behind  the  ear  in  addition  to 
one  of  the  above  remedies,  or  a leech  may 
be  applied  to  the  same  part. 

EARTHENWARE,  ENAMEL  FOR. 

I.  Take  of  tin  any  quantity,  inclose  it  in 
clay  or  loam  and  put  it  in  a crucible,  place 
the  crucible  in  the  fire,  that  the  tin  may 
calcine  and  then  break  it ; there  will  be  a 
quantity  of  calx  or  oxyde  of  a very  white 
color,  even  whiter  than  the  ordinary  color  of 
earthenware. 

II.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  white  ena- 
mel, glass,  and  soda,  finely  pulverized,  and 
carefully  sifted. 

EAR-WIGS,  TO  DISLODGE  FROM  THE  EAR. 

Ear-wigs  may  be  destroyed  by  dropping 
into  the  ear  a little  olive-oil,  sweet-oil,  or 
oil  of  almonds  ; or,  they  may  be  enticed  out 
alive,  by  applying  a piece  of  apple  (for  which 
that  insect  has  a peculiar  fondness)  on  the 
outside  of  the  ear, 

EAR-WIGS,  TRAPS  FOR. 

These  insects  which  are  very  troublesome 
in  gardens  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  may 
be  easily  caught.  It  is  usual  to  put  upon 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  to  which  dahlias  and 
other  flowers  are  tied,  either  lobster  claws 
or  little  earthen  cups  ; but  what  is  far  better 
than  this  is  a stalk  of  rhubarb,  cut  open  at 
one  end  and  closed  up  by  a joint  at  the 
other.  It  may  have  three  or  four  side-holes 
cut  in  it,  and  is  to  be  placed  mouth  down- 
wards among  the  branches  of  the  plants,  for 
carnations  a broad  bean  stalk  will  look  neater 
and  be  equally  efllcacious.  Previous  to  fix- 
ing the  stalk  it  may  have  a little  piece  of 
mellow  apple  fastened  near  to  the  upper 
end,  by  a peg  which  runs  through  the  stalk 
and  apple  ; each  morning  the  stalk  is  to  be 
taken  down,  and  the  ear-wigs  collected  in  it 
shaken  out  into  a pan  of  hot  water.  We 
have  thus  seen  more  than  100  caught  in  a 
single  trap.  When  little  earthen  pots  are 
used  as  traps  they  should  have  a little  moss 
placed  in  them. 


EAST  INDIA  FILLS,  TANJORB  PILLS. 

White  arsenic  1 drachm,  black  pepper 
6 drachms.  Mix  and  make  into  4-grain 
pills ; 1 is  a dose.  Used  in  elephantiasis, 
confirmed  lues,  &c.  A most  dangerous 
remedy,  especially  if  often  repeated.  Each 
pill  contains  about  f grain  of  arsenic. 

EAST  INDIA  POMATDM. 

Suet  9 lbs.,  lard  8 lbs.,  bees’  wax,  11b., 
essence  of  lemons  8 oz.,  gum  benzoin  10  oz. 
musk  4 scruples. 

Eaton’s  styptic  wash. 

Green  vitriol,  calcined,  1 drachm,  proof 
spirit,  tinged  yellow  with  a little  oak  bark, 
2 lbs. 

ead  d’argubbdsade. 

Tops  of  yarrow  lb.,  flowers  or  tops  of 
rosemary  and  thyme,  of  each  i lb.,  proof 
spirit  2 gallons  ; distil  off  one  half. 

bad  db  bouquet. 

Take  of  sweet  scented  honey  water  1 oz., 
eau  sans-pareille  Ig  oz.,  essence  de  jasmin 
5 drachms,  syrup  of  cloves  and  spirit  of 
violets,  each  4 drachms,  calamus  aromaticus, 
long-rooted  cyperus,  and  lavender,  each 

2 drachms,  essence  of  neroli  1 scruple.  Mix. 
Some  add  a few  grains  of  musk  and  amber- 
gris ; it  is  sweet  scented,  and  also  made  into 
a ratafia  with  sugar. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 

I.  Strong  spirits  of  wine  4 pints,  neroli, 
essences  of  cedrat,  orange,  citron,  bergamot, 
and  rosemary,  of  each  24  drops,  lesser  car- 
damom seeds  2 drachms.  Distil  off  3 pints 
in  a glass  retort  and  receiver. 

II.  Spirits  of  wine  2 pints,  essence  of 
citron  and  bergamot  2 drachms,  essence  of 
cedrat  1 drachm,  essence  of  lavender  ^ 
drachm,  essence  of  orange  flowers  and  tinc- 
ture of  ambergris,  of  each  10  drops,  tincture 
of  musk  i drachm,  tincture  of  benzoin  3 
drachms,  essence  of  roses  2 drops.  Mix 
and  filter. 

III.  Take  of  essence  of  bergamot  3 oz., 
neroli  1^  drachm,  cedrat  2 drachms,  lemon 

3 drachms,  oil  of  rosemary  1 drachm,  spirit 
of  wine  12  lbs.,  rosemary  3^  lbs.,  eau  de 
melisse  de  Carmes  2f  lbs.  Mix.  Distil  in 
a water  bath,  and  keep  it  in  a cold  cellar 
or  ice  house  for  some  time.  It  is  used  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  made  with  sugar  into  a ratafia. 

EAU  DB  LUCE. 

I.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  soap  are 
dissolved  in  4 oz.  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ; 
after  which  the  solution  is  strained.  A 
drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  filtered  ; with  this  solution 
should  be  mixed  such  a proportion  of  the 
strongest  volatile  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle,  as  will,  when  sufficiently 
shaken,  produce  abeautifulmilk-white liquor. 
If  a kind  of  cream  should  settle  on  the  sur- 
face, it  will  be  requisite  to  add  a small  quan- 
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tity  of  the  spirituous  solution  of  soap.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  have  this  liquor  or  water 
perfumed  may  employ  lavender  or  Hungary 
water,  instead  of  the  spirits  of  wine. 

II.  Scio  turpentine  or  mastic  2 oz.,  sp.- 
rits  of  wine  2 lbs.,  add  when  wanted  a few 
drops  of  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

III.  Liquid  ammonia  1 lb.,  oils  of  laven- 
der, rosemary,  and  amber,  of  each  2 oz. 

IV.  Prepared  kali  3 drachms,  oil  of  amber 
drachm ; rub  together,  and  add  by 

degrees  4 oz.  of  spirits  of  wine  ; digest  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  decant  40  drops  of  this 
liquor ; poured  into  3 oz.  of  pure  liquid 
ammonia,  forms  eau  de  luce  of  the  true  milky 
appearance,  and  not  settling. 

EAO  DE  MARECHALE. 

I.  Musk  20  grains,  essence  of  bergamot, 
oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  1 oz., 
essence  of  ambergris  2 oz.,  oil  of  sassafras 
15  drops,  oil  of  maijoram  20  drops,  spirits 
of  wine  4 pints. 

II.  Spirits  of  wine  1^  lb.,  essence  of 
violets  1 oz.,  essences  of  bergamot  and 
pinks,  of  each  2 drachms,  orange-flower 
water  8 oz. 

EAU  DE  MELISSE  DES  CARMES. 

I.  Take  of  dried  balm  leaves  4 oz.,  dried 
lemon  peel  2 oz.,  nutmegs  and  coriander 
seeds,  each  1 oz.,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
dried  angelica  roots,  each  4 drachms,  spirits 
of  wine  2 lbs.,  brandy  2 lbs.  Steep  and 
distil  in  a water  bath,  re-distil,  and  keep 
for  some  time  in  a cold  cellar. 

II.  Take  of  spirit  of  balm  8 pints,  lemon 
peel  4 pints,  nutmegs  and  coriander  seeds, 
each  2 pints,  rosemary,  marjoram,  thyme, 
hyssop,  cinnamon,  sage,  anniseed,  cloves, 
angelica  roots,  each  1 pint.  Mix,  distil, 
and  keep  it  for  a year  in  an  ice-house. 

This  is  the  origiral  receipt  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites,  now  in  possession  of  the  company  of 
apothecaries  of  Paris,  who  seil  a vast  quantity  of 
this  celebrated  water. 

EAU  DE  MILLE-FLEURS. 

I.  Angel  water  2 pints,  musk  from 
20  grains,  with  a little  essence  of  ambergris. 

It.  Spirits  of  wine  8 oz.,  spirit  of  jasmin 
2 drachms,  essence  of  lavender  ^ drachm, 
essence  of  bergamot  2 drachms,  orange- 
flower  water  8 oz. 

in.  Spirits  of  wine  4 pints,  musk  10 
grains,  essence  of  lemons  oz.,  oil  of 
cloves  and  English  oil  of  lavender  each  1 oz. 

EAU  DIVINE. 

Take  of  spirits  of  wine  1 ga.lon,  essence 
of  lemons  and  essence  of  bergamot,  each 
1 drachm.  Distil  in  a bath  heat.  Add 
4 lbs.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  2 gallons  of  pure 
water,  and  lastly  orange- flower  water  5 oz. 

EAU  SANSPAREIL. 

Take  2 gallons  of  fine  old  honey-water, 
put  it  into  a still  capable  of  holding  4 gallons, 


and  add  the  thinly-pared  rinds  of  6 or  8 fresh 
citrons,  neither  green  nor  mellow  ripe ; then 
add  60  or  70  drops  of  fine  Roman  bergamot ; 
and  having  luted  the  apparatus  well,  let  the 
whole  digest  in  a moderate  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Draw  off,  by  a water-bath  heat^ 
about  1 gallon. 

ECCLES  CAKES. 

Roll  out  upon  a sheet  of  tin  some  puff 
paste,  until  it  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  let  there  be  enough  of  it 
to  cover  the  tin,  trimming  it  round  the  edges, 
so  that  the  sheet  of  paste  may  agree  with  the 
tin  in  shape  and  size.  Put  on  to  this  a layer 
of  Banbury  meat,  about  i an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Roll  out  another  sheet  of  paste,  about 
twice  as  thick  as  the  lower  piece,  and  lay  it 
over  the  top,  trim  the  paste  from  the  sides, 
and  cut  it  into  squares  of  about  2 inches  on 
the  side.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven ; as 
soon  as  it  is  baked  sufficiently,  dust  the  top 
thickly  over  with  powdered  loaf-sugar. 

EDINBURGH  ALE. 

I.  Mash  2 barrels  per  quarter,  at  1 83° ; 
mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; let  it  stand 
one  hour,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off 
the  wort. 

II.  Mash  1 barrel  per  quarter,  at  190°; 
mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before. 

III.  Mash  1 barrel  per  quarter,  at  160°; 
mash  half  an  hour  ; let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
and  tap  as  before.  The  first  and  second  wort 
may  be  mixed  together,  boiling  them  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  with  a 
quantity  of  hops  proportioned  to  the  time 
the  beer  is  intended  to  be  kept.  The  two 
first  may  be  mixed  at  the  heat  of  60  or  65° 
in  the  gyle  tun,  and  the  second  should  be 
fermented  separately  for  small  beer. 

EDINBURGH  ITCH  OINTMENT. 

Black  pitch  1 lb.,  flowers  of  sulphur,  or 
sulphur  heated  until  0/  a dark  red  color, 
and  hog’s  lard,  each  2 lbs.  Mix  all  toge- 
ther while  warm.  If  too  stiff,  add  a little 
oil.  This  is  an  unnecessarily  dark,  dirty, 
and  disagreeable  application. 

EFFERVESCING  EMULSION. 

Take  1 drachm  and  10  grains  of  sub- 
carbonate of  potass,  1 drachm  of  syrup  of 
red  poppies,  3 drachms  of  lemon  juice,  1 oz. 
of  almond  emulsion.  Mix,  and  take  while 
it  effervesces. 

EFFERVESCING  POULTICE. 

Wheat-flour  1 lb.,  yeast  i lb.  Mix  toge- 
ther, and  apply  it  when  it  has  commenced 
to  ferment.  Applied  to  gangrene,  &c. 

EGGS,  PICKLED. 

^ In  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Dorset, 
pickled  eggs  constitute  a very  prominent 
feature  in  the  farm-house  and  store  rooms, 
insomuch  that  they  would  be  considered  by 
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the  industrious  housewife  but  indifferently 
furnished  without  them.  The  mode  in  which 
the  good  dames  pickle  them  is  simply  thus : — 
At  the  season  of  the  year  when  their  stock 
of  eggs  is  plentiful,  they  cause  some  4 or 
6 dozen  to  be  boiled  in  a capacious  saucepan 
until  they  become  quite  hard.  They  then, 
after  removing  the  shells,  lay  them  carefully 
in  large-mouthed  jars,  and  pour  over  them 
scalding  vinegar,  well  seasoned  with  whole 
pepper,  allspice,  a few  pieces  of  ginger,  and 
a few  cloves  of  garlic.  When  cold,  they  are 
bunged  down  close,  and  in  a month  are  fit 
for  use.  Where  eggs  are  plentiful,  tl  e above 
pickle  is  by  no  means  expensive,  and  as  an 
ascetic  accompaniment  to  cold  meat,  it  can- 
not be  outrivalled  for  piquancy. 

EGGS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Hang  them  by  hooks  in  strong  cabbage 
or  lemon  nets,  and  if  the  net  be  large  and 
many  eggs  are  contained  in  it,  hook  it  every 
day  on  a different  mesh,  so  that  the  eggs 
may  be  turned  and  exposed  on  every  side  to 
the  action  of  the  air. 

II.  Keep  the  eggs  buried  up  in  common  salt. 

III.  Put  into  a tub  or  vessel  1 bushel  of 
quicklime,  3 lbs.  of  salt,  ^ lb.  of  cream  of 
tartar,  mix  all  together  with  water  until  of 
that  consistence  that  an  egg  will  float  with 
its  top  just  above  the  liquid.  Eggs  floating 
iu  this  way ’will  keep  more  than  two  years. 

IV.  Fill  any  vessel  with  eggs,  and  pour 
upon  them  some  lime  white,  made  by  mix- 
ing quicklime  with  water  till  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  treacle.  Let  the  lime-water 
fill  up  all  the  interstices  and  cover  over  the 
eggs : the  eggs  when  taken  out  are  to  be 
washed  in  cold  water. 

V.  Scotch  method. — Dip  them  during  one 
or  two  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  white 
of  the  egg  then  forms  a kind  of  membranOj 
which  envelopes  the  interior,  and  defends  it 
from  the  air. 

EGG  FLIP. 

Take  two  eggs,  and  break  them  into  a 
basin  ; add  about  3 oz.  of  sugar,  and  beat 
these  together.  In  the  mean  time  make  1 
pint  of  table-beer  or  mild  porter  hot,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil,  otherwise  the  eggs  will  be 
curdled,  in  which  state  they  are  termed  by 
many  “ hen  and  chickens.”  When  the  beer 
is  near  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  mix  the  eggs 
and  sugar  already  prepared  and  the  hot  beer 
together,  by  pouring  them  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  pot  to  the  basin.  Add  a 
wine  glass  of  gin,  or  any  other  spirit ; but 
gin  is  the  liquor  generally  used.  Grate  a 
little  nutmeg  or  ginger  on  the  top,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  drinking. 

EGYPTIAN  AZURE. 

A beautiful  sky  blue  imperishable  color, 
obtained  by  mixing  and  heating  together  for 
two  hours  15  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  oz. 
of  calcined  flints,  and  3 oz.  of  copper  filings. 


ELDER  BRANDY. 

In  making  elder  brandy,  let  the  berries  be 
fully  ripe,  and  all  the  stalks  be  cleanly 
picked  from  them  ; then,  have  a press  ready 
for  drawing  off  all  the  juice,  and  four  hair 
cloths,  somewhat  broader  than  the  press  ; 
lay  one  layer  above  another,  having  a hair 
cloth  betwixt  every  layer,  which  must  be  laid 
very  thin  and  pressed  a little  at  first,  and 
then  more  till  the  press  be  drawn  as  close  as 
possible.  Now  take  out  the  berries,  and 
press  all  the  rest  in  the  like  manner : then 
take  the  pressed  berries,  break  out  all  the 
lumps,  put  them  into  an  open-headed  vessel, 
and  add  as  much  liquor  as  will  just  cover 
them.  Let  them  infuse  so  for  seven  or  eight 
days  i then  put  the  best  juice  into  a cask 
proper  for  it  to  be  kept  in,  and  add  2 gal- 
lons of  malt  spirits  to  every  20  gallons  of 
elder  juice,  which  will  effectually  preserve  it 
from  becoming  sour  for  2 years  at  least-;  a 
little  sugar  and  a few  cloves  are  a great  im- 
provement. 

ELDER-FLOWER  WINE, 

Boil  18  lbs,  of  white  powdered  sugar  in 
6 gallons  of  water,  and  2 whites  of  eggs  well 
beaten  ; skim  it,  and  put  in  a ^ of  a peck 
of  elder  flowers  ; do  not  keep  them  on  the 
fire.  When  cool,  stir  it,  and  put  in  6 spoons- 
ful of  lemon-juice,  4 or  5 of  yeast,  and  beat 
well  into  the  liquor  ; stir  it  well  every  day  ; 
put  6 lbs.  of  the  best  raisins,  stoned,  into 
the  cask,  and  tun  the  wine.  Stop  it  close, 
and  bottle  in  six  months.  (See  J^ontiniac.) 

ELDER  OINTMENT. 

I.  Elder  flowers  4 lbs.,  pork  lard  3 lbs., 
olive  oil  1 lb. 

II.  Elder  flowers  and  pork  lard  of  each 
2 lbs. 

III.  Add  to  the  first  receipt  4 oz.  of  white 
wax,  and  oil  of  lavender  ^ oz. 

ELDER  WINE. 

Pick  the  berries  when  quite  ripe,  boil 
them  for  a few  minutes,  then  strain  them 
through  a coarse  sieve  and  squeeze  the 
berries.  To  every  quart  of  juice  put  1 lb. 
of  sugar,  boil  the  whole  together  for  an  hour 
and  skim  it  well.  When  clear  and  fine  pour 
into  a cask  along  with  a little  yeast,  which 
may  be  added  when  at  about  the  heat  of  new 
milk.  Let  it  ferment  and  then  rack  it  off 
into  a clean  cask  and  bung  it  down  ; pre- 
vious to  which,  to  fine  it,  add  for  every  10 
gallons  of  wine  1 oz.  of  isinglass  dissolved 
in  cider  and  G whole  eggs  ; in  three  or  four 
months  it  will  be  fit  to  tap. 

ELECAMPANE,  OR  CANDY  CAKE. 

Take  clarified  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  to  candy 
height,  rub  it  a little  about  the  sides  of  the 
pan  till  it  begins  to  grain  or  turn  white,  then 
throw  it  out  on  a warm  slab,  divide  it  into 
squares.  The  sugar  should  be  colored  with 
cochineal,  by  adding  some  to  the  syrup  while 
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ooiling,  sufficient  to  give  it  the  desired  tint. 
This  used  to  be  made  from  the  decoction  of 
the  roots  of  elecampane,  whence  it  derives 
its  name. 

ELECTRICAL  CEMENT, 

Melt  1 lb.  of  resin  in  a pot  or  pan  over  a 
slow  fire;  add  thereto  as  much  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  fine  powder,  as  will  make  it  hard 
enough  ; then  add  a spoonful  of  linseed  oil, 
stirring  it  alt  the  while,  and  try  if  it  be  hard 
and  tough  enough  for  the  purpose  ; if  it  is 
not  sufficiently  hard,  add  more  plaster  of 
Paris ; and  if  not  tough  enough,  a little  more 
linseed  oil.  This  is  as  good  a cement  as 
possible  for  fixing  the  necks  of  globes  or 
cylinders,  or  any  thing  else  that  requires  to 
be  strongly  fixed ; for  it  is  not  easily  melted 
again  when  cold. 

ELECTRICAL  VARNISH, 

The  beautiful  red  varnish  with  which  parts 
of  philosophical  instruments  are  ornamented 
is  made  by  dissolving  red  sealing  wax  in 
spirits  of  wine;  apply  three  or  four  coats 
of  this.' 

elephant’s  milk. 

Take  of  gum  benzoin  2 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1 pint,  boiling  water  2^  pints,  when  cold, 
strain ; and  add  sugar  lbs. 

ELIXIR  or  vitriol. 

1,  To  water  add  oil  of  vitriol,  so  as  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  acidity.  It  is  used  as  a gargle, 
to  stop  salivation ; by  workmen,  and  servants 
to  clean  copper  ware ; and  to  give  strength 
to  poor  vinegar. 

2.  Sweet. — Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  2 lbs., 
oil  of  peppermint  J oz.,  essence  of  lemons, 
and  oil  of  nutmegs  of  each  2 drachms.  Also 
called  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ether. 

EMBROCATION,  COMMON. 

Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  4 oz.,  dis- 
tilled vinegar  6g  pints,  mix,  and  add  3 pints 
of  proof  spirits.  (See  Bruises,  Roche, 
Lynch,  Sfc.) 

EMERALDS,  IMITATIVE. 

I.  Take  of  paste  for  gems  9612  grains, 
acetate  of  copper  72  grains,  peroxydeof  iron 
grain, 

H.  Paste  4608  grains,  green  oxyde  of 
copper  42  grains,  oxyde  of  chrome  2 grains, 

III.  Paste  1 oz.,  glass  of  antimony  20 
grains,  oxyde  of  cobalt  3 grains. 

IV.  Paste  15  oz.,  carbonate  of  copper 
1 drachm,  glass  of  antimony  6 grains. 

EMETICS. 

Such  medicines  as  excite  vomiting,  they 
I also  have  some  of  them  the  effect  of  pro- 
I moting  perspiration  from  the  pores  of  the 
I skin.  (See  Diaphoretics  and  Sudorifics.) 

! Emetics  are  always  to  be  administered  im- 
mediately to  remove  poison  from  the  stomach, 
and  generally  to  relieve  it  when  overcharged 
with  food  or  with  bile,  as  well  as  occasionally 


in  hooping  and  other  coughs.  Emetics  pro- 
duce a more  violent  action  upon  adults  than 
upon  children,  thus  they  more  frequently 
occur  in  medicines  for  the  latter  than  in 
those  for  grown  persons.  Some  emetics 
are  very  simple,  others  require  the  greatest 
care. 

I.  Diffuse  a tea-spoonful  of  fresh-made 
mustard  in  a cup-ful  of  warm  water,  and 
drink. 

II.  Dissolve  3 or  4 grains,  or  from  that 
to  20  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water. 

III.  Dissolve  a piece  of  blue  stone,  the 
size  of  a large  pea,  in  water,  and  drink.  The 
effect  of  these  two  poisonous  medicines  is 
instantaneous  and  very  violent,  they  are 
therefore  only  to  be  used  in  extreme  cases, 
as  of  poisoning, 

IV.  Dissolve  4 grains  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony in  half  a wine  glass-ful  of  water,  and 
take  a fourt’n  part ; every  ten  minutes  after- 
wards take  a sixth  of  the  remainder,  till 
vomiting  is  excited.  The  first  dose  will 
therefore  be  1 grain,  the  succeeding  doses 
^ a grain  each.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
laudanum,  on  account  of  the  torpidity  of  thw 
action  of  the  stomach,  each  dose  may  bs 
increased  by  ^ a grain. 

V.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine  7 drachms, 
antimonial  wine  1 drachm,  syrup  of  violets 
1 drachm,  rose  water  3 drachms.  Make 
into  a draught,  to  be  taken  in  the  evening  ; 
or  for  an  infant  give  a tea-spoonful  till  it 
operates,  and  half  of  it  for  a child  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old.  It  has  very  little  taste. 

VI.  Ipecacuanha  wine  1 drachm,  tartar 
emetic  1 grain,  water  a wine-glassful. 

VII.  Ipecacuanha  wine  § drachm,  tartar 
emetic  1 grain,  tincture  of  squills  1 drachm, 
water  7^  oz.  Dose  4 table- spoonsful  at  first, 
and  2 table-spoonsful  every  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  till  it  operates. 

VIII.  Bolus. — White  vitriol  10  grain,,, 
conserve  of  hips,  enough  to  make  into  a 
bolus.  This  is  for  one  dose,  to  be  washed 
down  with  chamomile  tea. 

EMOLLIENT  ENEMA. 

Decoction  of  linseed,  barley,  or  starch, 
1 pint,  linseed  or  olive  oil  1 oz. 

EMOLLIENT  POULTICE, 

Linseed  meal  made  into  a poultice  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  when  cold  add 
a little  lard  or  oil  to  prevent  its  growing 
hard  and  dry, 

ENAMEL  FOR  SAUCEPANS,  ETC. 

I.  The  coating  or  lining  of  iron  vessels, 
by  fusion  wiA  an  enamel,  is  composed  of 
6 parts  of  calcined  flints,  2 parts  of  Cornish 
stone,  9 parts  of  litharge,  6 of  borax,  1 part 
of  argillaceous  earth,  1 part  of  nitre,  6 parts 
of  calx  of  tin,  and  1 of  purified  potash. 

II.  Calcined  flints  8 parts,  8 parts  of  red 
lead,  6 parts  of  borax,  5 parts  of  calx  of 
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tin,  and  1 part  of  nitre.  This  composition 
is  painted  or  smeared  over  the  inside  of  the 
vessel  and  baked,  it  being  first  pounded  and 
finely  ground  into  a paste  with  gum  water. 

ENAMELS. 

I.  General  material  for.  — (a)  Calcine 
30  parts  of  lead  with  33  of  tin,  keeping  the 
whole  calcined  mass  red  hot,  till  no  more 
flame  arise  from  it,  and  until  it  is  of  a greyish 
white  uniform  color. — (6)  Take  of  the  above 
calcined  mixed  oxyde  50  lbs.,  as  much  of 
calcined  flints,  and  8 oz.  of  salt  of  tartar  j 
melt  the  mixture  in  a strong  fire,  kept  up 
for  ten  hours,  after  which,  reduce  the  mass 
to  powder. 

n.  White. — Mix  6 lbs.  of  the  material 
with  48  grains  of  the  black  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese, and  melt  in  a clear  fire.  When 
fully  fused,  throw  it  into  cold  water,  then 
re-melt,  and  cool  as  before  three  or  four 
times. 

III.  Purple. — Mix  with  the  material  a 
little  of  any  of  the  salts  or  the  oxyde  of  gold ; 
for  example,  the  nilro-muriate  of  gold,  the 
fulminate  of  gold,  and  especially  the  purple 
precipitate. 

IV.  Black. — (a)  Take  of  calcined  iron 
and  cobalt,  of  each  1 oz.,  and  material  2 oz. 
— (i)  Zaffre  2 oz.,  manganese  1 oz.,  mate- 
rial 2 oz. 

V.  Green. — (a)  Take  of  copper  dust  1 oz. 
sand  2 oz.,  litharge  1 oz.,  and  nitre  ^oz. — 
(A)  Copper  2 oz.,  sand  1 oz.,  litharge  2 oz., 
nitre  1 j oz.,  with  equal  parts  of  flux. 

VI.  Dark  red. — Sulphate  of  iron,  calcined, 
7 oz.,  colcothar  1 oz  , flux  18  oz, 

VII.  Liffht  red. — Red  sulphate  of  iron 
2 oz.,  flux  6 oz.,  white  lead  3 oz. 

VIII.  Brown. — Manganese  10  oz.,  red 
lead  32  oz.,  flint  powder  16  oz. 

IX.  Orange. — Red  lead  12  oz.,  red  sul- 
phate of  iron  1 oz.,  oxyde  of  antimony  1 oz., 
flint  powder  3 oz.  Calcine  and  melt  with 
50  oz.  of  flux. 

X.  Blue. — Add  to  white  enamel  a very 
small  quantity  of  the  oxyde  of  cobalt,  or  still 
better  the  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

XI.  Olive. — Good  blue  enamel  2 parts, 
black  and  yellow  ditto  of  each  1 part,  melt 
them  together. 

XII.  Rose-colored. — Purple  enamel  or  its 
elements  3 jiarts,  flux  90  parts ; mix  and 
add  silver  leaf  or  oxyde  of  silver  1 part, 
or  less. 

XIII.  Yellow. — (a)  Red  lead  8 oz.,  oxyde 
or  antimony  and  tin  calcined  together  of  each 
1 oz. ; mix  and  add  flux  15  oz.,  fuse  them 
together. — {b)  White  oxyde  of  antimony, 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac  of  each  1 part,  pure 
carbonate  of  lead  1 to  3 parts,  mix  and  ex- 
pose to  a heat  sufficiently  high  to  decompose 
the  sal  uminouiuc. 


ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  MEDIUM  VOR. 

I.  Gum  arabic  9 oz.,  water  I pint;  dis- 
solve and  add  mastic  in  fine  powder  14  oz., 
boil  to  a paste,  add  white  wax  10  oz.  in 
small  pieces,  and  while  hot  add  by  degrees 
2 pints  of  cold  spring  water,  then  strain  the 
composition  which  will  be  like  cream. 

II.  Mix  24  oz.  of  mastic  with  the  gum 
water,  as  above,  leaving  out  the  wax,  and 
when  sufficiently  heated  and  mixed  over  the 
fire,  add  by  degrees  IJ  pint  of  cold  water. 

III.  Dissolve  2 oz.  of  gum  arabic  in  IJ 
pint  of  water,  add  1 lb.  of  white  wax,  boil 
over  a slow  fire,  pour  it  into  a cold  vesrel, 
beat  it  well  together ; when  this  is  mixed 
with  the  colors,  it  will  require  more  water 
than  the  others.  Used  with'colors  in  painting 
instead  of  oil,  adding  water,  if  necessary  ; 
when  the  painting  is  finished,  melt  some 
white  wax,  add  to  it  a little  turpentine,  and 
with  a hard  brush  varnish  the  painting  with 
it ; finally,  when  cold,  rub  it  all  to  a smooth 
and  glossy  face. 

ENEMA,  COMMON. 

I.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  salt  in  a pint  of  warm 
water.  This  is  a purgative. 

IT.  Milk  \ pint,  sugar  or  honey  or  olive 
oil,  of  each  1 oz.  This  is  laxative  and 
nutritive. 

III.  Mutton  broth  and  oil,  of  each  4 oz., 
brown  sugar  1 oz. 

engineer’s  CEMENT. 

I.  Mix  ground  white  lead  with  a quarter 
of  its  weight  of  red  lead. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  red  lead  and  white 
lead  in  powder,  with  as  much  boiled  linseed 
oil  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  soft 
putty. 

III.  Iron  borings  or  filings  50  lbs.  ; let 
this  be  pounded  and  sifted,  and  then  mixed 
with  1 lb.  of  sal  ammoniac.  When  to  be 
used,  this  compound  powder  is  to  be  mixed 
with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  of  a soft 
pasty  consistence. 

IV.  Boiled  linseed  oil  and  red  lead,  mixed 
to  the  consistence  required.  Litharge  mixed 
with  it  much  improves  it  for  many  purposes. 

These  various  cements  are  used  to  render  the 
joints  of  different  machinery  air  and  water-tl^UL 
No.  3 is  that  employed  to  fill  cracks  in  boilers.  Aic. 
as  is  also  copper-smith’s  cement.  The  following  is 
excellent  for  out-door  iron  work,  water  tanks,  iic. 

V.  Borings  of  iron  4 lbs.,  potter's  clay, 
dried,  2 lbs.,  powdered  potsherds  1 lb. 
Made  into  a paste  with  salt  and  water. 

ENGLISH  VERDIGRIS. 

Blue  vitriol  24  lbs.,  white  vitriol  16  lbs., 
sugar  of  lead  12  lbs.,  alum  2 lbs.,  all  coarsely 
powdered,  put  in  a pot  over  the  fire,  and 
stirred,  until  they  are  all  united  into  a mass. 

ENGRAVINGS,  CLEANING  OF. 

Put  the  engraving  on  a smooth  board, 
cover  it  thinly  with  common  salt,  finely 
pounded  ; pour  or  squeeze  lemon-juice  upon 
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the  salt,  so  as  to  dissolve  a considerable 
j«rtion  of  it ; elevate  one  end  of  the  board, 
so  that  it  may  form  an  angle  of  about  45 
or  50°  with  the  horizon.  Pour  on  the  en- 
graving boiling  water  from  a tea  kettle,  until 
the  salt  and  lemon-juice  be  all  washed  off; 
the  engraving  will  then  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  free  from  stains.  It  must  be  dried  on 
the  board,  or  on  some  smooth  surface  gra- 
dually. If  dried  by  the  fire  or  the  sun  it 
will  be  tinged  with  a yellow  color.  Any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  of  the  perfect  efficacy  of 
this  method  by  trying  it  on  an  engraving  of 
small  value. 

ENGRAVINGS,  TO  TRANSFER  TO  PLASTER. 

Cover  the  plate  with  ink,  and  polish  its 
surface  in  the  usual  way,  then  put  a wall  of 
paper  round  it,  and  when  completed,  pour 
in  some  finely  powdered  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed  in  water ; jerk  the  plate  repeatedly, 
to  allow  the  air  bubbles  to  fly  upwards,  and 
let  it  stand  one  hour,  then  take  the  cast  off 
the  plate,  and  a very  perfect  impression  will 
be  the  result. 

EPILEPSY,  ELECTUARY  FOR. 

Powdered  cinchona  1 oz.  valerian  and  tin 
both  in  powder  of  each  | oz.,  syrup  to  mix. 

DRGOT,  ESSENTIAL  SOLUTION  OF. 

Ergot  coarsely  powdered  4 oz.,  ether  4 
fluid  oz.,  digest  for  seven  days,  submit  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  and  dissolve  the 
residuum  in  2 fluid  oz.  of  ether.  Dose, 
15  to  20  drops  on  sugar.  It  exercises  a 
similar  action  on  the  uterus  to  the  crude 
ergot. 

ESCHAROTICS. 

Escharotics  are  mild  caustics,  applied  to 
gangrenous  wounds,  fungous  ulcers,  &c.  be- 
ing either  sprinked  upon  them  in  a state  of 
powder,  or  made  into  and  applied  as  a lotion. 

I.  Liniment. — Take  4 oz.  of  honey,  1 oz. 
each  of  verdigris  and  muriatic  acid.  Mix 
over  a slow  fire. 

II.  Powder.  — (a)  Take  2 scruples  of 
burnt  alum,  \ oz.  of  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury. 
— (fi)  Take  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  Armenian  bole. — (c)  Take  1 oz.  of 
acetate  of  copper,  2 drachms  of  Armenian 
bole,  and  mix. 

III.  Solution. — Camphor  6 grains,  cor- 
rosive-sublimate 92  grains,  spirits  of  wine 
90  grains. 

ESSENTIA  DINA. 

A coloring  matter,  sold  by  brewers’  drug- 
gists, to  color  brandy,  porter,  &c.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  coarse  sugar  till  it  is 
quite  black,  and  of  a bitter  taste.  It  is  made 
into  a syrup  with  lime  water. 

ESSEX  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

Procure  two  mashing  tubs,  one  that  will 
mash  4 bushels,  and  the  other  2,  and  a cop- 
per that  holds  a hogshead.  The  water, 
when  boiled,  is  put  into  the  largest  tub,  and 


a pail  of  cold  water  immediately  on  that ; 
then  put  the  malt  in  by  a hand-bowlful  at  a 
time,  stirring  it  all  the  while,  and  so  on  in  a 
greater  quantity  by  degrees  ; (for  the  dan- 
ger of  balling  is  mostly  at  first,)  till  at  last 
i a bushel  of  dry  malt  is  left  for  a top-cover: 
thus  let  it  stand  three  hours.  In  the  mean- 
while, another  copper  of  water  is  directly 
heated,  and  put  as  before  into  the  other 
mash-tub,  for  mashing  2 bushels  of  malt, 
which  stands  that  time.  Then  after  the  wort 
of  the  4 bushels  is  run  off,  let  that  also  of 
the  2 bushels  run,  and  ladle  it  over  the 
4 bushels,  the  cock  running  all  the  while, 
and  it  will  make  in  all  a copper  and  a half 
of  wort,  which  is  boiled  at  twice  ; that  is, 
when  the  first  copper  is  boiled  an  hour,  or 
till  it  breaks  into  large  flakes,  then  take  half 
out,  and  put  the  remaining  raw  wort  to  it, 
and  boil  it  about  half  an  hour  till  it  is  broke. 
Now,  while  the  two  worts  are  running  off, 
a copper  of  water  almost  scalding  hot  is  made 
ready,  and  put  over  the  goods  or  grains  of 
both  tubs  ; after  an  hour’s  standing,  the 
cock  is  turned,  and  this  second  wort  is  boiled 
away,  and  put  over  the  grains  of  both  tubs, 
to  stand  an  hour  ; when  off,  it  is  put  into 
the  copper  and  boiled  again,  and  then  serves 
hot,  instead  of  the  first  water  for  mashing 
4 bushels  of  fresh  malt ; after  it  has  again 
lain  three  hours,  and  is  spent  off,  it  is  boiled ; 
hut  while  in  the  mash-tub,  a copper  of  water 
is  heated  to  put  over  the  goods  or  grains 
which  stand  an  hour,  and  is  then  boiled  for 
small-beer.  And  thus  may  be  brewed  10 
bushels  of  malt  with  2J  lbs.  of  hops  for  the 
whole. 

ETCHING  ACIDS,  FOR  BITING  IN. 

I.  For  steel. — Acetic  acid  4 parts  by 
measure,  with  this  mix  1 part  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  then  add  1 part  nitric  acid.  This 
being  poured  upon  the  plate  will  bite  in 
sufficiently  for  the  lightest  tints  in  a minute, 
and  the  darkest  in  5 to  15  minutes. 

II.  For  Copper. — Nitric  acid  1 part,  water 
4 parts.  To  be  applied  from  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  an  hour. 

III.  For  Glass. — Fluoric  acid  diluted  with 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  water.  This 
being  poured  upon  the  plate  will  make  the 
drawing  or  etching  transparent.  If  wanted 
to  be  opaque  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  the  sam.e  acid  in  a leaden  vessel. 

IV.  For  Marble  and  Stone. — Use  muri- 
atic acid  diluted  with  six  or  seven  times  its 
quantity  of  water.  This  will  also  do  for 
etching  on  eggs,  shells  of  fish,  &c. 

V.  Take  8 parts  of  strong  French  vine- 

gar, 4 parts  of  verdigris,  4 parts  of  common 
salt,  4 parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  1 do.  of  alum, 
16  do.  water.  The  solid  substances  are  k 
be  well  ground,  dissolved  in  the  vinegar  ar 
diluted  with  the  water.  This  is  recommend© 
by  the  engraver. 
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ETCHING  GROUND. 

Take  of  virgin  wax  and  asphaltum  of  each 
2 oz.,  of  black  pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch, 
each  i an  oz.,  melt  the  wax  and  pitch  in  a 
new  earthenware  glazed  pot,  and  add  to 
them  by  degrees  the  asphaltum  finely  pow- 
dered. Let  the  whole  boil  till  such  time 
that  taking  a drop  upon  the  plate,  it  will 
break  when  it  is  cold  upon  being  doubled 
two  or  three  times  between  the  fingers.  The 
varnish  when  boiled  enough  is  to  be  a little 
cooled  and  then  poured  into  slightly  warm 
water,  and  there  made  up  by  the  hand  into 
balls  about  as  big  as  walnuts ; one  of  these 
tied  up  in  a piece  of  sUk  is  fit  for  use. 

ETCHING  GROUND,  TO  LAY. 

Having  provided  a plate  of  the  size  of  the 
drawing  intended  to  be  copied,  rub  it  well 
with  an  oil-rubber  made  of  swan-skin  flannel, 
till  all  the  marks  of  the  charcoal  used  in 
polishing  it  entirely  disappear ; then  wipe 
off  the  dirty  oil  with  a linen  rag,  dip  the 
finger  in  some  clean  oU,  and  touch  it  over 
every  part  of  the  plate ; after  which,  with 
the  burnisher,  polish  the  plate ; and  in  case 
any  sand-holes  or  flaws  appear,  the  scraper 
will  assist  in  taking  them  out.  The  marks 
left  by  the  scraper  are  to  be  taken  out  by  the 
burnisher,  till  nothing  appear.  Having  fixed 
the  hand-vice  at  one  end  of  the  plate,  with  a 
rag  and  whiting,  clean  the  plate  carefully 
from  grease  ; then  heat  it  over  a charcoal 
lire,  or  lighted  paper,  lay  the  ground  on 
thinly,  and  dab  it  all  over  with  the  dabber, 
till  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even  ; then 
warm  the  plate  again,  and  holding  it  up  with 
the  ground  downwards,  smoke  it  all  over 
with  a wax  candle,  taking  care  that  the  snuff 
of  it  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and  wave 
the  candle  continually  over  every  part,  so 
that  the  ground  may  not  be  burnt  by  heating 
it  more  in  one  place  than  another.  If  the 
plate  be  large,  bind  four  wax-tapers  together. 

ETCHING  ON  GLASS,  A VARNISH  FOR 

COVERING  PREPARATORY  TO. 

Take  2 oz.  of  bees’  wax,  1 oz.  of  tallow, 
and  oz.  of  common  rosin,  melt  and  mix 
them  well  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin  over 
the  fire;  lay  a sufficient  quantity  of  this 
on  the  glass  to  form  a coating  on  its  sur- 
face, the  thickness  of  a sheet  of  good 
writing-paper.  This  you  will  easily  do  by 
bolding  the  glass  during  the  operation  over 
a clear  fire  sufficiently  near  to  melt  the 
varnish,  and  make  it  float  regularly  over  the 
whole  surface,  but  not  near  enough  to  cause 
the  vaniish  to  boil,  or  crack  the  glass.  When 
cold,  it  is  ready  for  etching. 


EXCHEaUER  INK. 

To  40  oz.  of  galls  add  10  oz.  of  gum 
arable,  9 oz.  of  copperas,  and  gallons  of 
water.  Let  them  soak  for  a fortnight,  then 
strain  off,  and  put  into  bottles. 

EXETER  OIL. 

Green  oil  16  lbs.,  of  enphorbium,  mus- 
tard, castor,  and  feverfew,  each  1 oz. 

EXTEMPORE  SMELLING  SALTS. 

I.  Sal  ammoniac  1 scruple,  prepared  kali 

1 drachm,  essence  of  lemon  5 drops. 

II.  Pound  or  beat  together  equal  parts  of 
quicklime  and  sal  ammoniac.  A decompo- 
sition of  the  latter  will  take  place  and  the 
ammonia  in  it  escape. 

EYE  SALVE. 

Melt  together  12  oz.  of  fresh  butter  and 

2 oz.  of  white  wax,  and  stir  in,  while  hot, 
6 drachms  each  of  calamine  and  tutty,  2 
drachms  each  of  white  lead  and  camphor, 
and  1 drachm  each  of  myrrh,  aloes,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  sarcocoUa.  (See  Singleton.) 

EYE  SNUFF. 

Triturate  and  mix  well  in  a marble  mortar 

5 grains  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  2 scruples 
of  liquorice  root,  powdered.  It  is  a pow- 
erful errhine  in  producing  a discharge  from 
the  nose,  when  snuffed  up  in  small  pinches, 
and  in  this  manner  may  act  on  the  eyes  by 
stimulating  the  surrounding  glands,  but 
it  is  not  very  safe.  (See  Asarabacca,  Ce- 
phalic, and  Grimstone.) 

EYE  WATERS. 

I.  White  vitriol  ^ drachm,  camphor  2 oz., 
boiling  water  2 lbs.  Dissolve  and  filter. 

II.  White  vitriol  ^ drachm,  spirits  of  cam- 
phor § drachm,  boiling  water  1 quart. 

III.  Liquor  of  sugar  of  lead  ^ oz.,  rose 
water  2 oz.,  distilled  water  ^ pint. 

IV.  Take  of  extract  of  lead  10  drops, 
rose  water  6 oz. 

V.  Take  of  opium  10  grains,  camphor 

6 grains,  boiling  water  J of  a pint.  Rub 
the  opium  and  camphor  with  the  boiling 
water,  and  strain. 

VI.  Dissolve  10  grains  of  the  soft  extract 
of  opium  in  6 oz.  of  distilled  water ; strain 
through  fine  linen,  and  then  add  2 oz.  of 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

VII.  Make  a lotion  for  inflamed  eyes  with 
20  drops  of  tincture  of  camphor,  10  drops 
of  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  1 of  Goulard 
extract,  and  7 oz.  of  distilled  water. 

VIII.  Mix  together  1 oz.  of  the  liquor  ol 
ammonia  with  7 oz.  of  distilled  rose  water. 
(See  Acid  and  Alum.) 
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FACE,  TO  TAKE  A CAST  FROM. 

This  is  often  done  as  a mould  for  a bust, 
or  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  a person— the 
art  requires  only  a little  care.  Let  the  person, 
a mould  of  whose  face  is  to  be  taken,  lay 
down  upon  his  back,  let  the  hair  be  tied 
back,  or  otherwise  kept  back  by  grease,  or 
by  flour-dough  placed  on  it ; grease  the  eye- 
brows, and  if  necessary,  the  beard  and  whis- 
kers, also  anoint  the  rest  of  the  face  with 
sweet  oil.  Then  place  a quill  in  each  nostril, 
keeping  it  there  with  dough.  Tie  a towel 
round  the  face  and  make  it  fit  tight  with 
dough  also.  The  patient  being  thus  pre- 
pared, mix  up  the  required  quantity  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  warm  water,  and  just  as  it  is 
ready  to  set,  pour  it  upon  the  face,  taking 
care  that  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  closed,  and 
the  outer  ends  of  the  quills  above  the  plaster. 
Use  a pallet-knife  to  spread  the  plaster  evenly 
over  all  parts  of  the  face,  until  a coat  is 
formed  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness. 

In  about  two  minutes  it  will  set  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  removed.  When  dry  and  well 
greased,  a cast  in  plaster  may  be  taken  from 
the  mould,  or  if  wetted,  a cast  in  wax  may 
be  taken  with  equal  facility.  A little  warm 
water  will  remove  the  dough,  &c.  from  the 
face.  In  this  manner  casts  are  often  taken 
of  tumours  and  skin  diseases,  the  wax  casts 
being  afterwards  colored.  For  wax  casts,  a 
good  composition  is  white  wax  1 lb.,  tur- 
pentine in  lumps  2 oz.,  flake  white  2 oz., 
and  Vermillion  to  color  the  whole. 

FAINTING  FITS,  TO  RECOVER  FROM. 

In  warm  weather  and  in  crowded  assem- 
blies, fainting  fits  are  not  unfrequent.  When 
a case  of  this  kind  occurs,  let  the  person  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  open  air, 
and  laid  in  a horizontal  position  with  nothing 
tight  remaining  about  him.  Should  the 
powers  of  life  not  have  been  previously 
exhausted  by  disease,  fatigue,  or  want  of  food, 
a recovery  generally  takes  place  after  a short 
interval,  and  often  without  any  thing  being 
done ; but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the 
feet  and  legs  may  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  nostrils  stimulated  by  applying 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  a few  drops  of  which 
may  be  afterwards  drank  in  a glass  of  water. 
If  these  fail,  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
means  resorted  to  in  cases  of  drowning  should 
be  had  recourse  to. 

FANCY  BISCUITS,  TO  MAKE. 

Take  1 lb.  of  almonds,  1 lb.  of  sugar,  and 
some  orange-flower  water.  Pound  the  al- 
monds very  fine,  and  sprinkle  them  with  the 
orange-flower  water ; when  they  are  perfectly 
smooth  to  the  touch,  put  them  in  a small 
pan,  with  flour  sifted  through  a silk  sieve; 
put  the  pan  on  a slow  fire,  and  dry  the  paste 
till  it  does  not  stick  to  the  fingers,  move  it 
well  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  its  burning ; 
then  take  it  oif,  and  roll  it  into  small  round 


fillets,  to  make  knots,  rings,  &c.,  and  cut  it 
into  various  shapes  ; make  an  iceing  oi  i - 
ferent  colors,  dip  one  side  of  them  m it,  and 
set  them  on  wire  gratings  to  drain,  iney 
may  be  varied  by  strewing  over  them  colore 
pistachios,  or  colored  almonds,  according 
fancy. 

FARCY  BALLS  FOR  HORSES. 

I.  Corrosive-sublimate  from  10  to  20 
grains,  powdered  aniseed  ^oz.,  syrup  enough 
to  make  it  into  a ball.  If  sickness,  ™'^c 
purging,  or  staling  is  produced,  dimmish 

the  sublimate.  - , . 

II.  The  same,  with  from  1 to  ^ a drachm 

of  opium. 

in.  Blue  vitriol  1 drachm,  corrosive 
sublimate  10  grains,  liquorice  powder  3 

drachms,  with  syrup. 

IV.  Blue  vitriol  1 drachm,  hquonce  pow- 
der  3 drachms,  with  syrup. 

V.  Blue  vitriol  1 drachm,  white  arsenic 
and  corrosive-sublimate,  of  each  10  grains, 
liquorice  powder  3 drachms,  with  syrup. 

If  either  of  those  occasion  purging  it  must  bo 
discontinued  immediately. 

FEATHERS  FOR  BEDDING,  TO  CLEANSE. 

Mix  well  with  a gallon  of  clear  water 
1 lb.  of  quicklime  ; and  when  the  lime  is 
precipitated  in  fine  powder,  pour  off  the 
clear  lime-water  for  use  at  the  time  it  is 
wanted.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  m 
a tub,  and  add  to  them  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  clear  lime-water,  so  as  to  cover  them 
about  three  inches.  The  feathers,  when 
thoroughly  moistened,  will  sink  down,  and 
should  remain  in  the  lime-water  for  three  or 
four  days  ; after  which,  the  foul  liquor  should 
be  separated  from  them  by  laying  them  on  a 
sieve.  Afterwards,  well  wash  them  in  clean 
water,  and  dry  them  on  nets,  about  the  same 
fineness  as  cabbage  nets.  Shake  them  from 
time  to  time  on  the  nets  ; as  they  dry,  they 
will  fall  through  the  meshes,  when  collect 
them  for  use.  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  drying,  and  the  whole 
process  may  be  completed  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  feathers,  thus  prepared,  want 
nothing  further  than  beating,  to  be  used 
either  for  beds,  bolsters,  pillows,  &c. 


FEATHERS  FOR  ORNAMENTS,  TO  PREPARE. 

The  process  of  preparing  ostrich  and  other 
feathers  for  head  dresses,  and  other  orna- 
mental purposes,  is  divided  into  the  scouring 
or  cleaning.  The  bleaching  of  those  which 
are  to  be  white,  or  to  be  tinged  of  a delicate 
color ; — the  scraping  of  the  ribs,  to  render 
them  pliable,  and,  where  necessary,  the 
dyeing  of  them  blaclf,  or  of  some  other  tint. 
These  operations  an  j^formed  as  follows 

Scouring. — 4 oz.  white  soap,  cut  small, 
are  dissolved  in  4 lbs.  of  water,  moderately 
hot,  in  a large  basin ; and  the  solution  is 
made  into  a lather  by  beating  with  rods. 
Two  bundles  of  the  feathers,  tied  with  pack- 
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Ing  thread,  are  then  introduced,  and  are 
rubbed  well  with  the  hands  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  After  this  soaping  they  are  washed 
in  clear  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear. 

Whitening  or  bleaching. — They  are  first 
immersed  in  hot  water  mixed  with  Spanish 
white,  and  well  agitated  in  it ; after  which 
they  are  washed  in  three  waters  in  succession. 
The  feathers  are  azured  in  cold  water  con- 
taining a little  indigo  tied  up  in  a fine  cloth. 
They  should  be  passed  quickly  through  this 
bath.  They  are  sulphured  in  the  same  way 
as  straw  hats  are ; they  are  then  dried  hy 
hanging  upon  cords,  when  they  must  be  well 
shaken  from  time  to  time  to  open  the  fibres. 

Scraping. — The  ribs  are  scraped  with  a 
bit  of  glass,  cut  circularly,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  pliant.  By  drawing  the  edge  of 
a blunt  knife  over  the  filaments  they  assume 
the  curly  form  so  much  admired. 

Dyeing. — The  hairs  of  a dingy  color  are 
dyed  black.  For  20  lbs.  of  feathers  a strong 
decoction  is  made  of  25  lbs.  of  logwood  in 
a proper  quantity  of  water.  After  boiling 
it  for  six  hours,  the  wood  is  taken  out,  3 lbs. 
of  eopperas  are  thrown  in  ; and  after  con- 
tinuing the  ebullition  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  copper  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
The  feathers  are  then  immersed  by  handsful, 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  worked  about ; and 
left  in  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  next 
cleansed  in  a very  weak  alkaline  lye,  and 
soaped  three  several  times.  When  they  feel 
very  soft  to  the  touch,  they  must  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  dried.  White 
feathers  are  very  difficult  to  dye  a beautiful 
black.  The  acetate  of  iron  is  said  to  answer 
better  than  the  sulphate,  as  a mordant.  For 
dyeing  other  colors  the  feathers  should  be 
previously  well  bleached  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  the  dew  ; the  end  of  the  tube  being 
cut  sharp  like  a tooth-pick,  and  the  feathers 
being  planted  singly  in  the  grass.  After 
fifteen  days’  exposure  they  are  cleared  with 
soap,  as  above  described. 

Rose  color,  or  pink,  is  given  with  safflower 
and  lemon  juice. 

Deep  red,  by  a boiling  hot  bath  of  Brazil 
wood,  after  aluming. 

Crimson. — The  above  deep  red  feathers 
are  passed  through  a bath  of  cudbear. 

Prune  du  Monsieur. — The  deep  red  is 
passed  through  an  alkaline  bath. 

Blues  of  every  shade  are  dyed  with  the 
indigo  vat. 

Yellow — after  aluming,  with  a bath  of 
turmeric  or  weld. 

Other  tints  may  be  obtained  by  a mixture 
of  the  above  dyes. 

FBNOUILLBTTB. 

A French  cordial  liquor  made  by  steeping 
2 oz.  of  fennel  seeds  in  first  2 pints  of  spirits 
of  wine,  after  a few  days,  add  4 pints  of 
water  and  10  oz.  of  sugar  ; filter  the  whole. 


A good  carminative  to  expel  flatulency,  Jkc. 
but  not  agreeable  to  English  palates  m a 
cordial. 

FETID  PILLS  FOB  HYSTEniCS. 

I.  Galbanum,  myrrh,  opoponar  and 
sagapenum,  each  1 oz.,  assafoetida  oz., 
syrup  of  crocus  to  make  into  pills. 

II.  Omit  the  opoponax,  and  put  in  an 
extra  oz.  of  myrrh  and  sagapenum.  The 
quantity  of  from  10  grains  to  30  grains  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

FEVER  BALL  FOR  HORSES. 

Emetic  tartar  2 drachma,  nitre  1 oz., 
liquorice  powder  3 drachms,  with  syrup  to 
make  a ball. 

FEVER  POWDER  FOB  HORSES. 

I.  Nitre  ^ oz.  to  1 oz.,  camphor  and  eme- 
tic tartar  1 drachm.  Used  after  opening 
medicine 

II.  Nitre  ^ oz  to  1 oz.,  antimonial  pow- 
der 2 drachms,  camphor  1 drachm. 

III.  Powdered  rosin  3 drachms,  emetic 
tartar  1 drachm,  nitre  ^ oz. 

FERMENTATION,  TO  MANAGE. 

A proportion  of  the  yeast  should  be  added 
to  the  first  wort  as  soon  as  it  is  let  down 
from  the  coolers,  and  the  remainder  as  soon 
as  the  second  wort  is  let  down.  The  com- 
mencement of  fermentation  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  small  bubbles  round  the  sides  of  the 
tun,  which  in  a short  time  extends  over  the 
surface.  A crusty  head  follows,  and  then  a 
fine  rocky  one,  followed  by  a light  frbthy 
head.  In  the  last  stage,  the  head  assumes 
a yeasty  appearance,  and  the  color  is  yellow 
or  brown,  the  smell  of  the  tun  becoming 
strongly  vinous.  As  soon  as  this  head  beeins 
to  fall  the  tun  should  be  skimmed  and  the 
skimming  continued  every  two  hours  till  no 
more  yeast  appears  ; this  closes  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  should  then  be  put  into  casks, 
or,  in  technical  language,  cleansed.  A minute 
attention  to  every  stage  of  this  process  is 
necessary  to  secure  a fine  flavored  and  bril- 
liant beverage.  Should  the  fermentation  be 
unusually  slow,  it  should  accelerated  by 
stirring  or  rousing  the  whole.  After  the 
first  skimming,  a small  quantity  of  salt  and 
flour,  well  mixed,  should  be  stirred  in  the 
tun.  The  fermentation  will  proceed  in  the 
casks,  to  encourage  which,  the  bung-hole 
should  be  placed  a little  aside,  and  the  casks 
kept  full  by  being  filled  up  from  time  to 
time  with  old  beer.  When  this  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  the  casks  may  be  bunged  up. 

FERMENTATION,  ACCELERATORS  OF. 

I.  Spread  some  flour  or  bran  with  the 
hand  over  the  surface,  and  it  will  form  a 
crust  which  will  keep  the  liquor  warm  and 
give  the  rising  yeast  something  to  feed  upon. 

II.  Throw  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  pow- 
dered ginger. 
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lit.  Put  in  the  proportion  of  a wine  glass- 
ful of  spirit  to  each  2 gallons,  mixing  it  first 
with  warm  water.  Pour  it  in  gently. 

IV.  Damp  some  bran  with  spmt  and 
sprinkle  it  into  the  working  tun. 

V.  Fill  a bottle  with  boiling  water 


and 


sink  it  into  the  tun. 

VI.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  2 eggs  with 
some  brandy,  then  add  some  of  the  liquor 
and  pour  it  into  the  tun. 

vn.  Tie  up  some  bran  in  a coarse  linen 
cloth  and  put  it  into  the  vat. 

Which  ever  receipt  is  chosen,  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  fermenting  liquor  mure  than  necessary. 


FERMENTATION,  TO  CHECK  OR  STOP. 

I.  Mix  some  raw  wort  in  the  tun,  or 
agitate  the  liquor  and  divide  it  into  two 
vessels. 

II.  Open  the  door  and  windows  to  pro- 
mote cold,  and  if  necessary  sprinkle  a little 
cold  water  into  the  liquor. 

III.  If  liquor  frets  or  ferments  in  the  cask, 
put  in  a mixture  of  i lb.  of  sugar,  and  a 
handful  of  salt  to  the  hogshead. 

IV.  Distillers  who  carry  fermentation  as 
far  as  possible,  when  they  perceive  the  liquor 
or  mash  becoming  sour,  put  in  a little  grease 
from  a candle ; a little  oil  is  more  cleanly 
and  is  as  efficacious,  it  stops  fermentation 
instantly. 

V.  Skimming  off  the  head  of  yeast ; rack- 
ing off  the  liquor  from  the  yeast  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  preci- 
pitating the  yeast,  which  remains. 

VI.  Caustic  alkalies  or  lime  extinguish 
the  vinous  fermentation  at  once  : but  this 
fact  is  of  no  use,  as  the  liquor  is  rendered 
worthless,  and  it  shortly  runs  into  putre- 
faction. 

VII.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  have 
been  long  known  to  counteract  the  vinous 
fermentation.  All  that  is  required  to  be 
done  is  to  burn  a quantity  of  sulphur  in  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  fermenting  liquor, 
keeping  its  mouth  covered,  until  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  present  is  converted  into  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas.  If  the  fermentation  be  con- 
ducted on  a small  scale,  as  in  a cask,  sulphur 
matches  may  be  burned  in  the  cask  until  the 
air  contained  in  it  is  sufficiently  polluted. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  anti-ferment  U,  that 
being  volatile  it  escapes  from  the  liquor,  and  then  it 
is  as  fit  as  ever  for  continuing  its  fermentation. 
Hence  it  suspends  but  does  not  extinguish  fermen- 
tation, which  Is  a great  advantage. 

VIII.  Sulphurous  acid  obtained  by  any 
other  process  may  be  used ; or  it  may  be 
condensed  in  water,  as  a stock,  and  kept 
well  stopped  in  bottles. 

IX.  Introduce  a little  of  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  the  properties  of  which  in 
precipitating  the  leaven  are  similar  to  those 
of  sulphurous  acid. 


X.  But  a more  ready,  and  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  process  of  all,  is  the  use  of 
the  sulphite  of  potash  ; a salt  not  difficult  to 
prepare,  but,  for  want  of  a demand,  not  now 
to  be  procured  from  the  trading  chemist.^ 

A very  small  quantity  of  this  salt,  which 
possesses  the  advantages  both  of  convenience 
and  durability,  is  sufficient  to  answer  Hits 
purpose.  A drachm,  for  example,  will  be 
enough  for  a pipe  of  liquor.  It  commu- 
nicates no  taste,  and  can  readily  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  by  proportioning 
the  quantity  to  the  particular  circumstances. 
By  the  use  of  the  same  substance  the  fer- 
mentation of  syrups  and  preserves  may  also 
be  effectually  prevented. 

XI.  This  object  may  also  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  chloride  of  potash ; a salt  abso- 
lutely tasteless,  aud  easily  procured. 

FEVER. 

Fevers  are  very  different  in  their  characters 
and  uncertain  in  their  symptoms  we  must 
therefore  refer  to  their  various  names  of 
Ague  or  Intermittent,  Scarlet,  Typhus,  Sfc. 
Ordinary  or  common  fever  arises  from  ex- 
posure to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
insufficient  or  improper  food,  foul  air,  and 
other  causes  ; its  most  usual  effect  is  to 
continue  for  a certain  period  in  intensity, 
and  then  a crisis  having  arisen  at  the  7th  or 
9th  day,  either  to  carry  off  the  patient  or 
finally  to  cease,  leaving  him  in  the  greatest 
degree  emaciated  and  weak.  The  symptoms 
by  which  the  approach  and  attack  of  a fever 
may  in  general  be  known  are  whiteness  and 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  dryness  and  heat  of 
the  skin  preceded  by  a shivering.  The  pulse 
at  first  full  and  variable,  afterwards  languid. 
The  appetite  very  weak,  but  attended  with 
great  thirst.  The  treatment  now  recom- 
mended is  to  keep  the  patient  quietly  in 
bed,  with  fresh  but  not  cool  air,  to  promote 
perspiration  with  Dover’s  powder,  or  James’ 
powder,  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  calo- 
mel, to  take  cooling  drinks,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing medicines  are  valuable  in  different 
cases — 

1.  Electuary, — Powdered  cinchona  1 oz., 
sal  ammoniac  1 drachm,  syrup  of  lemon 
juice  to  make  an  electuary  about  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  honey. 

2.  Draught. — Nearly  fill  a 2 oz.  phial 
with  water,  sweeten  with  syrup  of  roses,  and 
add  5 drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  A draught 
of  this  kind  may  be  taken  every  six  hours 
till  the  symptoms  abate,  when  the  above 
electuary  is  more  proper. 

The  food  of  a patient  in  a fever  should  be  light 
and  farinareou.s,  such  as  gruel,  arrow  root,  &c., 
avoiding  all  animal  food,  spices,  fermented  l.quors. 
Sic.  The  drinks  may  be  lemonade,  tamarind-lea, 
barley-water.  Sic.  Oranges  and  strawberries  also 
are  good,  but  not  unripe  fruits  of  any  kind. 

field's  EXTRACT  OF  VERMILLION. 

When  Vermillion  is  ground  up  with  water 
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and  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  minutes,  it 
separates  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  one 
floating  over  the  other  forming  a kind  of 
cream,  of  a fine  orange  color.  Mr.  Field 
has  ingeniously  separated  the  two,  the  latter 
of  which  he  has  introduced  as  a pigment 
under  the  above  name. 

FIGURES,  OF  VARNISHING. 

Fuse  oz.  of  tin,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  bismuth,  in  a crucible  ; when  melted,  add 
i oz.  of  mercury.  When  perfectly  combined, 
take  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and  cool  it. 
This  substance,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  forms  a very  beautiful  varnish  for 
plaster  figures,  &c. 

FILBERTS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Let  them  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  husks 
turn  yellow ; then  gather  them  when  dry, 
and  spread  them  out  on  a table  or  floor  in  a 
warm  dry  place ; but  they  should  not  be 
exposed  to  much  light,  air,  or  draught. 
Examine  them  every  two  or  three  days,  to 
see  that  neither  damp  nor  mould  attacks 
them  ; if  it  does,  they  must  be  removed  to 
a still  drier  place,  until  the  husks  have 
become  brown,  and  all  the  moisture  has 
evaporated  ; then  put  them  in  jars,  and  keep 
them  in  a close  dry  room  till  wanted.  They 
will  keep  in  this  way  for  twelve  monflis,  and 
look  08  fresh  as  when  first  gathered,  if  care 
is  taken  in  drying  them. 

FILTERS,  TO  MAKE. 

Common  filter. — Take  a piece  of  clean 
thin  blotting  paper,  about  3 inches  square, 
fold  it  in  half,  so  as  to  bring  the  corners 
C D upon  A B ; then  fold  it  again  so  as  to 
bring  the  four  comers  together  at  A ; cut 
oflF  the  corners  so  as  to  form  a quadrant,  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  figure  A O ; and  finally  open  the  first 
fold,  by  separating  the  quadrant  B from  the 
other  three  quadrants,  so  as  to  produce  an 
inverted  cone  like  O.  ITie  letter  O points 
out  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  paper 
in  all  the  figures. 


Ribbed  filter. — Take  a square  piece  of 
paper,  and  fold  it  in  two  as  before ; then 
make  the  folds  shown  in  the  annexed  dit^ram, 
and  1ft  them  all  bend  on  the  same  side  of 
the  paper.  Then  make  a fold  between  each 
of  the  above  folds,  so  as  to  rise  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paper.  When  folded  up  it  looks 
like  a child’s  fan.  Cut  off  the  projecting 
comers,  so  that  each  fold  maybe  of  the  same 


length.  Gently  separate  the  two  sides  of 
the  filter,  and  form  with  it  a little  cup ; put 
your  finger  into  the  cup,  and  gently  push 
the  bottom  till  it  is  round.  In  rubbing  down 
the  folds,  do  not  mb  them  near  the  centre 
of  the  paper,  for  fear  of  making  a hole  ; this 
filter  is  used  when  the  solution  only  is  wanted. 
If  the  precipitate  be  required,  the  former 
kind  is  to  be  preferred,  because  of  its  being 
smoother,  so  that  there  are  no  comers  in 
which  the  powder  can  rest.  A ribbed  filter 
is  more  rapid  than  a plain  one. 


The  filters,  if  very  small,  may  be  supported 
by  the  glass  itself,  or  by  a glass  hoop  placed 
over  the  vessel,  as  in  the  following  cut : — 


Or  it  may  be  rested  in  a funnel,  suspended 
in  the  glass  ; or,  still  better,  supported  over 
it  on  one  of  the  rings  of  a retort  stand,  as 
may  be  seen  beneath : — 


If  a flannel  filtering  bag  is  used,  it  is 
generally  tied  to  a hoop,  and  suspended  by 
a string.  Slow  filtrations  of  alcoholic  tinc- 
tures and  solutions  should  be  covered  ove» 
with  a saucer  or  basin.  Many  substances 
may  be  filtered  hot  but  not  cold — cocoa-nut 
oil  for  example. 

Tube  filter. — Procure  a glass  tube,  of  a 
bent  form,  as  shown  beneath.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  purified, 
so  must  be  the  nature  of  the  filtering  material. 
It  may  be  filled  with  a piece  of  sponge,  with 
raw  cotton,  (wadding,)  with  hemp,  or  other 
loose  fibrous  materials,  or  various  powders, 
sand,  &c.  One  of  powdered  charcoal  may 
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be  made  thus : — Put  into  the  tube  enough 
charcoal  to  fill  the  hend  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  rise  an  inch  in  earch  of  the  legs  of  the  tube, 
then  press  into  each  leg,  upon  the  charcoal, 
a small  piece  of  tow  ; this  is  merely  to  pre- 
vent  the  charcoal  being  disturbed  when  the 
liquid  is  poured  in  or  out. 


Powder  filter. — Press  gently  into  the  tube 
of  a glass  funnel  a piece  of  tow  or  cotton. 
Put  upon  the  tow  the  powder  ; it  may  be 
charcoal,  sand,  glass  dust,  (for  acids,)  or 
other  material,  to  the  depth  of  1 or  2 inches. 
Lay  a coarse  powder  over  all,  to  prevent 
disturbance.  In  these  two  last  filters,  it  ii 
needless  to  say  that  the  precipitate  is  dis 
regarded. 

FILTERING  BAG,  TO  MAKE  A. 

This  bag  is  made  of  a yard  of  either  of 
linen  or  flannel,  not  too  fine  or  close,  and 
sloping,  so  as  to  have  the  bottom  of  it  run 
to  a point,  and  the  top  as  broad  as  the  cloth 
will  allow.  It  must  be  well  sewed  up  the 
side,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  folded  round  a 
wooden  hoop,  and  well  fastened  to  it ; then 
tie  the  hoop  in  three  or  four  places  with  a 
cord  to  support  it;  and  when  used,  put  a 
can  or  pail  under  it  to  receive  the  liquor, 
filling  the  bag  with  the  sediment ; after  it 
has  ceased  to  run,  wash  out  the  bag  in  three 
or  four  clear  waters,  then  hang  it  up  to  dry 
in  an  airy  place,  that  it  may  not  get  musty. 
A wine  dealer  should  always  have  two  bags 
by  him,  one  for  red,  and  the  other  for  white 
wines. 

FILTERING  MACHINE. 

Take  a large  flower-pot,  and  put  either  a 
piece  of  sponge  or  some  cleanly  washed  moss 
(Sphagnum  is  to  be  preferred)  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom.  Fill  the  pot  ^ full  witn  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand 
and  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  peas.  On  this  lay  a piece  of  linen 
or  woollen  cloth,  large  enough  to  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  Pour  the  water  to  be 
filtered  into  the  basin  formed  by  the  cloth, 
and  it  will  come  out  pure  through  the  sponge 
in  the  bottom.  The  cloth  must  be  frequently 
taken  out  and  washed,  as  must  the  sand  and 
charcoal,  and  the  piece  of  sponge  or  moss 
in  the  bottom.  The  larger  the  pot,  the  more 
complete  will  be  the  filtration. 

FINCH  AM’s  purifying  AND  DISINFECTING 
LiaUID. 

A solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  requiring 
to  be  diluted  for  use  with  40  parts  of  water. 


FININGS. 

Finings  are  the  substances  employed  to 
carry  down  the  thick  parts  of  beer,  spirits, 
wines,  &c.  that  they  may  be  clear  when 
drawn,  and  not  so  apt  to  ferment  or  to  be- 
come musty  in  the  cask.  For  several  kinds 
gee  the  various  articles  to  be  clarified,  to 
which  add  the  following  : — 

I.  For  beer  or  ale. — Take  i lb.  of  isin- 
glass, and  dissolve  it  in  2 quarts  of  stale 
beer ; simmer  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
about  the  thickness  of  a syrup,  put  into  it  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  i a pint  of  pulverized 
oyster-shells,  mix  them  together  with  1 ga.1- 
lon  of  strong  beer  or  ale,  stir  it  well  up  till 
it  ferments,  then  cover  it  up  close.  This 
quantity  will  be  suflficient  for  a butt  of  beer. 

II.  Take  4 oz.  of  isinglass,  2 quarts  of 
stale  beer,  and  when  dissolved  over  the  fire 
add  2 lbs.  of  sugar,  stir  it  well  together  and 
put  6 quarts  of  beer  to  it ; then  mix  it  up 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

HI.  Boil  3 pints  of  new  wheat  in  6 quarts 
of  water,  strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  add 
the  liquor  to  the  beer  ; the  gluten  which  is 
in  it  will  clarify  the  whole. 

IV.  Take  i lb.  of  hops,  and  boil  them  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  first  wort,  (tied 
up  during  this  time  in  a cloth,)  then  spread 
them  loose  into  a barrel  of  ale,  and  they  will 
subside  and  carry  down  impurities  with  them. 

V.  Take  for  a butt  of  beer,  6 good  handsful 
or  2 quarts  of  silver  sand,  washed  clean,  put 
it  into  the  butt,  stir  and  rummage  it  well 
up,  leave  out  the  bung  three  hours,  and  it 
will  be  quite  bright.  This  is  better  than 
any  other  finings’in  hot  weather. 

VI.  Take  2 lbs.  of  calcined  oyster-shells, 
pulverized,  and  a pint  of  baker’s  raspings, 
this  will  fine  down  a butt  of  beer  and  is  good 
for  hot  weather. 

VII.  Take  IJ  pint  of  water,  and  2 oz.  of 
unslaked  lime,  mixed  well  together,  let  them 
stand  four  hours,  and  when  the  sediment  is 
settled  at  the  bottom,  pour  it  off  clear,  and 
mix  2 oz.  of  isinglass  cut  small,  in  ^ a pint 
of  water,  when  dissolved  put  it  into  a barrel 
of  beer.  (See  Gin.) 

For  various  wines,  and  for  British  wines 
in  general,  either  of  the  following  may  be 
used ; remembering  that  although  many 
wines  require  fining  before  they  are  racked, 
yet  the  operation  of  fining  is  not  always 
necessary.  Most  wines,  well  made,  do  not 
want  fining ; this  may  be  ascertained,  by 
drawing  a little  into  a glass,  from  a peg-hole. 
The  best  finings  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Take  1 lb.  of  fresh  marsh-mallow  roots 
washed  clean,  and  cut  into  small  pieces . 
macerate  them  in  2 quarts  of  soft  water  for 
twenty- four  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  liquor 
down  to  3 half-pints,  strain  it,  and  when 
cold,  mix  with  it  5 oz.  of  pipe-clay  or  chalk, 
in  powder,  then  pour  the  mucilage  into  the 
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cask,  and  stir  up  the  wine  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  lees,  and  leave  the  vent-peg  out  for 
some  days  after. 

II.  Take  boiled  rice  2 table-spoonsful,  the 
white  of  1 new  egg,  and  4 oz.  of  burnt  alum 
in  powder.  Mix  with  a pint  or  more  of  the 
wine,  then  pour  the  mucilage  into  the  cask, 
and  stir  the  wine  with  a stout  stick,  but  not 
to  agitate  the  lees. 

III.  Dissolve,  in  a gentle  heat,  ^ oz.  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  or  more  of  wine,  then  mix 
with  it  i oz.  of  chalk  in  powder  ; when  the 
two  are  welt  incorporated,  pour  it  into  the 
cask,  and  stir  the  wine,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  lees.  As  soon  as  wines  are  clear  and 
bright,  after  being  fined  down,  they  ought 
to  be  racked  into  a sweet  and  clean  cask, 
the  cask  filled  up  and  bunged  tight. 

FIRE,  TO  ESCAPE  FROM. 

Creep  or  crawl  with  your  face  near  the 
ground,  and  although  the  room  be  full  of 
smoke  to  suffocation,  yet  near  the  floor  the 
air  is  pure,  and  ma^r  be  breathed  with  safety. 
The  best  escape  from  upper  windows  is  a 
knotted  rope,  but  if  a leap  is  unavoidable, 
then  the  bed  should  be  thrown  out  first. 

FIRE  AND  WATER-PROOF  CEMENT. 

Pour  a pint  of  vinegar  into  a pint  of  milk  j 
when  the  latter  has  fully  coagulated,  clear  it 
off  the  lumps,  and  let  it  settle,  then  mix  the 
whole  well  together  ; now  sift  into  the  liquid 
quicklime,  till  upon  stirring  the  whole  you 
obtain  a thick  paste.  This  cement  will 
permanently  unite  marble,  earthenware, 
china,  &c. 

FIRE-PROOF,  TO  RENDER  PAPER. 

Whether  the  paper  be  plain,  written,  or 
printed  on,  or  even  marbled,  stained,  or 
painted,  for  hangings,  dip  it  in  a strong 
solution  of  alum  water,  and  thoroughly  dry 
it.  In  this  state  it  will  be  fire-proof.  This 
will  be  readily  known  by  holding  a slip,  thus 
prepared,  over  a candle.  Some  paper  re- 
quires to  imbibe  more  of  the  solution  than 
by  a single  immersion ; in  which  case  the 
dipping  and  drying  must  be  repeated,  till  it 
becomes  fully  saturated.  Neither  the  color 
nor  quality  of  the  paper  will  be  in  the  least 
aflected  by  this  process,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  be  improved. 

FIRE-PROOF  PAINT. 

A quantity  of  the  best  quicklime  is  selected, 
and  then  slacked  with  water  in  a covered 
vessel ; when  the  slacking  is  complete,  water, 
or  skimmed  milk,  or  a mixture  of  both,  is 
added  to  the  lime,  and  mixed  up  with  it  to 
the  consistence  of  cream.  When  milk  is 
not  used,  a solution  of  rice  paste  is  employed, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  8 lbs.  of 
rice  to  every  100  gallons  of  paint.  When 
the  creamy  liquor  is  prepared,  alum,  potash, 
and  common  salt  are  added,  in  the  proportion 
of  20  lbs.  of  alum,  15  lbs.  of  potash,  and  a 


bushel  of  salt,  to  every  100  gallons  of  the 
paint.  If  the  paint  is  to  be  white,  0 lbs.  of 
prepared  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  fine  white  clay,  are  added  to  the 
above  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients. 
All  these  ingredients  being  mingled,  the 
mixture  is  strained  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
then  ground  in  a color  mill.  When  roofs 
are  to  be  covered,  or  when  crumbling  brick 
walls  are  to  be  coated,  fine  white  sand  is 
mixed  with  the  paint,  in  the  proportion  of 
1 lb.  to  10  gallons  of  paint;  this  addition 
being  made  with  a view  to  giving  the  ingre- 
dients a binding  or  petrifying  quality.  In 
applying  this  paint,  except  in  very  warm 
weather,  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent 
it  from  freezing.  Three  coats  of  this  paint 
are  deemed,  in  most  cases,  sufficient.  In 
another  variety  of  this  paint,  oil  is  the  chief 
liquid  ingredient.  To  prepare  it,  40  gallons 
of  boiled  linseed  oil  are  mixed  with  slacked 
lime  to  the  consistence  of  a paint ; and  to 
this  are  added  2 Ihs.  of  alum,  1 lb.  of  potash, 
and  8 lbs.  of  common  salt;  or  good  wood 
ushes  may  be  substituted  for  the  potash. 
This  paint  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  paint ; and  any  color  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  usual  pigments  to  the  com- 
position. The  above  is  the  invention  of  a 
Mr.  Louis  Pamboeuf,  who  first  made  it 
known  in  America. 

FIRE-PROOF  STUCCO, 

Moist  gravelly  earth  previously  washed 
and  made  into  stucco  with  a liquid  compo- 
sition of  clay  1 part,  water  5 parts,  and 
pearl-ashes  2 parts. 

FISH,  TO  PRESERVE. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preserving  fish, 
as  drying,  salting,  smoking,  &c.  the  follow- 
ing methods  are  less  known. 

I.  WiiA  Oil. — Put  the  fish  in  jars  and 
pour  upon  them  salad  oil  until  they  are 
covered,  then  tie  them  up  air-tight.  This 
is  rather  an  expensive  method  in  this  coun- 
try, but  for  fish  that  is  to  be  afterwards  fried 
it  is  very  excellent. 

II.  With  Acid. — Dip  them  into  or  brush 
them  over  with  pyroligneous  acid,  and  then 
dry  them,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
gives  a smoky  flavor,  but  if  strong  vinegar 
or  pure  acetic  acid  be  used,  no  taste  will  be 
imparted.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
painter's  clean  brush,  or  even  a stiflF  feather. 
A table  spoonful  is  sufficient  to  brush  over  a 
large  surface.  Fish  and  flesh  so  prepared 
will  bear  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and 
back. 

III.  With  Creoxofe.— Clean  the  fish  and 
soak  them  for  a few  minutes  in  water  con- 
taining creosote  to  the  amount  of  2 or  3 
drops  to  1 pint  of  water.  This  gives  the 
flavor  of  smoke  tt  the  fish. 

IV.  With  Sugar. — Fish  may  be  preserved 
in  a dry  state,  and  perfectly  fresh,  by  mealxs 
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of  sugar  alone,  and  even  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  it.  Fresh  fish  may  be  kept  in 
that  state  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be  as  good 
when  boiled  as  if  just  caught.  If  dried,  and 
kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  their  preservation  ; and  they  are 
much  better  in  this  way  than  when  salted. 
The  sugar  gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  The 
process  is  particularly  valuable  in  making 
what  is  called  kippered  salmon  ; and  the 
fish  preserved  in  this  manner  are  far  superior 
in  quality  and  flavor  to  those  which  are  salted 
or  smoked.  If  desired,  as  much  salt  may 
be  used  as  to  give  the  tsiste  that  may  be 
required. 

FISH,  TO  PRESERVE  ALIVE. 

Many  fish,  particularly  those  peculiar  to 
fresh  water,  may  be  preserved  alive  for  some 
days  without  water,  by  stopping  their  mouths 
with  crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a little  brandy  upon  the  crumbs 
when  in  their  mouths,  and  then  laying  the 
fish  in  straw  in  a moderately  cool  situation. 
Carp  and  tench  may  be  carried  thus  crammed 
to  a great  distance. 

FISH  OIL  PAINTS. 

The  oil  for  grinding  white  is  made  by 
putting  litharge  and  white  vitriol  of  each 
12  lbs.  into  32  gallons  of  vinegar,  adding 
after  some  time  a tun  of  whale,  seal,  or  cod 
oil,  the  next  day  the  clear  part  is  poured  off, 
and  linseed  oil  12  gallons,  oil  of  turpentine 
2 gallons,  are  added.  The  sediment  left 
when  the  clear  oil  is  poured  off,  mixed  with 
half  its  quantity  of  lime  water,  is  also  used 
under  the  name  of  prepared  residue  oil  for 
common  colors. 

FIT  DROPS. 

I.  Sal  ammoniac  1 lb.,  prepared  kali 
lb.,  proof  spirit  6 lbs.,  assafoetida  4 oz. 

Distil  5 lb. 

II.  Spirits  of  ammonia  1 lb.,  tincture  of 
assafoetida  ^ oz. 

III.  Sal  ammoniac  1 lb.,  potash  2 lbs., 
assafoetida  6 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  1 gallon, 
water  J gallon ; distil  ofiF  10  pints.  Used 
for  hysterical  fits. 

FIXATURE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Under  the  word  Bandoline  are  many  re- 
ceipts for  this  material.  The  following  are 
still  more  simple,  and  equally  efficacious  in 
strengthening  curls  and  making  the  hair 
glossy. 

I.  Rice-flour  boiled  in  water,  till  of  a thick 
jelly  when  cold. 

II.  Gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water,  to 
which  put  a little  spirit  of  any  kind,  such  as 
eau  de  Cologne. 

III.  White  sugar  candy  dissolved  in  water 
BO  as  to  make  a syrup.  This  is  much  used 
by  the  French. 

IV.  W’hite  of  egg  and  water  well  heaten 
together  with  a little  lavend"*"  water. 


FLAKE  WHITE 

Is  prepared  by  exposing  plates  of  lead  to 
the  action  of  vinegar  steam  and  carbonic  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  earthen  vessels,  either 
glazed  or  hard  baked,  are  employed  ; slips 
of  wood  are  laid  across  these,  and  the  lead 
in  plates,  or  spiral  forms,  is  placed 
them,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  liquid  which  fills 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels.  These  pots  are 
then  ranged  in  lines,  close  together,  upon  a 
hed  of  stable  dung.  Other  lead  being  placed 
as  tiles  upon  those  pots,  some  planks  are 
laid  over  them  ; on  these  is  placed  another 
layer  of  dung,  and  on  this  another  range  of 
pots  is  placed,  covered  with  lead  in  like 
manner  ; and  thus  it  proceeds  until  the  pile 
is  6 or  8 feet  high,  as  the  localities  may 
permit.  To  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming 
too  powerful,  openings  are  reserved  in  the 
layers,  at  proper  distances,  through  the  mass. 
These  are  usually  close,  but  opened  occa- 
sionally  to  examine  the  temperature ; when 
that  is  too  high,  a current  of  air  is  allowed 
to  pass  through,  until  the  heat  is  brought 
down  to  the  standard  required,  which  should 
not  exceed  100  or  112°  Fahr.  at  the  most, 
unless  it  may  be  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  it  is  only  required  to  dry 
the  carbonate  which  has  been  formed.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  pots  are  removed,  and 
the  laminse  which  cover  them  have  become 
hard  flakes,  which,  without  further  prepa- 
ration, is  the  flake  white  of  commerce. 

FLASH. 

A preparation  sold  by  brewers’  druggists, 
to  color  brandy  and  rum,  and  to  give  them 
fictitious  strength.  It  is  prepared  by  making 
an  extract  of  cayenne  pepper  or  capsicum, 
and  adding  to  it  burnt  sugar. 

FLATULENCE,  REMEDY  FOR. 

I.  Take  of  carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm, 
compound  tincture  of  rhatany  1 oz.,  com- 
pound tincture  of  chamomile  and  ginger,  of 
each  3 scruples,  camphorated  julep  7 oz. 
Mix  and  take  3 table-spoonsful  three  times 
a day. 

II.  Magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of 
each  2 drachms,  spirits  of  sal  volatile  4 
drachms,  and  distilled  or  pure  water  1 pint. 
Take  a wine-glassful  when  necessary,  as 
before  dinner  or  at  bed-time. 

III.  Take  of  bay  berries  6 drachms,  grains 
of  Paradise  2 drachms,  socotrine  aloes,  and 
filings  of  iron,  each  2 scruples,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 2 drachms,  with  simple  syrup  to 
form  an  electuary. 

IV.  Take  prepared  chalk  12  grains,  pep- 
permint water  ^ oz.,  pure  water  1 oz.,  tinc- 
ture of  allspice  2 drachms,  tincture  of  opium 
12  drops.  Mix  them.  This  draught  is  to  be 
repeated  three  times  a day.  (See  Indigesiion.) 

V.  Infants  are  much  afflicted  with  flatu- 
lency. A little  aniseed  water,  mint  water, 
or  dill  water,  is  all  in  general  that  is  suffi- 
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cient ; a little  calcined  magnesia  may  be 
added  in  extreme  cases,  or  when  relief  to 
the  bowels  is  advisable. 

FLEMISH  GLUE. 

This  superior  kind  of  glue  is  used  by 
cabinet  makers  for  line-work,  particularly 
for  veneering.  It  differs  only  from  ordinary 
glue  in  being  made  from  the  better  and 
fresher  parts  of  skins,  which  are  first  rinsed 
in  several  waters,  then  left  to  soak  in  cold 
water  for  three  or  four  days,  that  they  may 
require  less  boiling  to  reduce  them  to  the 
proper  glutinous  consistence.  When  dis- 
solved, the  liquor  is  carefully  strained,  and 
being  somewhat  dried,  so  that  when  cold,  it 
may  cut  like  a jelly  ; it  is  made  up  into  thin 
small  cakes. 

FLEXIBLE  PAINT. 

To  each  hundred  weight  of  oil-paint  is  to 
be  added  1 lb.  of  yellow  soap,  dissolved  in 
C lbs.  of  water,  and  mixed  while  still  hot. 
This  is  used  for  painting  canvas  tents,  8cc. 

FLINT  GLASS,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

I.  White  sand  100  parts  by  weight,  red 
lead  80  to  85,  pearlash  35  to  40,  nitre  2 to  3, 
oxyde  of  manganese  This  and  the  next 
are  very  soft  glasses  from  containing  so  much 
lead.  (M.  Loysel’s.) 

II.  White  sand  100  parts,  red  lead  50  to 
60,  pearlash  30  to  40,  oxyde  of  arsenic  f to  1. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  glass  will  not  be 
so  great  as  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of 
29  to  32,  and  its  refractive  pow'er  will  evi- 
dently he  smaller  also.  (M.  Loysel’s.) 

III.  White  sand  120  parts,  40  well- 
purified  pearlash,  35  litharge  or  red  lead, 
13  nitre,  and  a small  quantity  of  the  black 
oxyde  of  manganese.  (Mr.  Aikin’s..^ 

FLORENTINE  LAKE,  TO  PREPARE. 

The  sediment  of  cochineal  that  remains  in 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  in  which  carmine  is 
made  may  be  boiled  with  about  4 quarts  of 
water,  and  the  red  liquor  left  after  the  pre- 
paration of  the  carmine,  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  whole  precipitated  with  the  solution  of 
tin.  The  red  precipitate  must  be  frequently 
washed  over  with  water.  Exclusively  of 
this,  2 oz.  of  fresh  cochineal,  and  1 of  crys- 
tals of  tartar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  poured  off  clear,  and 
precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin,  and  the 
precipitate  washed.  At  the  same  time,  2 lbs. 
of  alum  are  also  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
precipitated  with  a lixivium  of  potash,  and 
the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling 
water.  Finally,  both  precipitates  are  to  be 
mixed  together  in  their  liquid  state,  put  upon 
a filter  and  dried.  For  the  preparation  of  a 
cheaper  sort,  instead  of  cochineal,  1 lb.  of 
Brazil  wood  may  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding manner. 


FLOORS,  CEMENT  FOR. 

I.  Earthen  floors  are  commonly  made  of 
loam,  and  sometimes,  especially  to  make 
malt  on,  of  lime  and  brook  sand,  and  gun 
dust  or  anvil  dust  from  the  forge.  The 
manner  of  making  earthen  floors  for  plain 
country  habitations  is  as  follows  : — Take 
•§  lime,  and  1 of  coal  ashes  well  sifted,  with 
a small  quantity  of  loam  clay  ; mix  the  w hole 
together,  and  temper  it  well  with  water, 
making  it  up  into  a heap  ; let  it  lie  a week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  temper  it  over  again. 
After  this,  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high  till  it 
become  smooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  gluey. 
The  ground  being  then  levelled  lay  the  floor 
therewith  about  2^  or  3 inches  thick,  making 
it  smooth  with  a trowel : the  hotter  the 
season  is,  the  better ; and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dried,  it  will  make  the  best  floor 
for  malt-houses.  If  any  one  would  have 
their  floors  look  better,  let  them  take  lime 
of  rag-stones,  well-tempered  with  whites  o» 
eggs,  covering  the  floor  about  J an  inch  thick 
with  it,  before  the  under  flooring  is  too  dry. 
If  this  be  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
it  will  look,  when  rubbed  with  a little  oil,  as 
transparent  as  metal  or  glass.  In  elegant 
houses,  floors  of  this  nature  are  made  of 
stucco,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris  beaten  and 
sifted,  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 

II.  Hard  floors, — Ox  blood  and  fine  clay 
well-tempered  together  makes  the  finest  floor 
in  the  world  ; this  mixture  laid  in  any  floor 
will  become  a very  strong  and  binding 
substance. 

III.  In  Persia,  and  many  other  places  in 
the  East,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  being  made 
flat,  are  covered  with  the  following  compo- 
sition, which  is  impervious  to  all  rain,  and 
dries  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  without  crack- 
ing. The  composition  is  nothing  more  than 
shell-lime,  well  burnt,  and  mixed  wdth  mo- 
lasses, of  each  an  equal  quantity,  mixed  or 
worked  up  into  a stiff  mortar  or  paste  with 
oil,  and  spread  on  the  roof  ,with  a smooth- 
ing wooden  instrument,  not  much  unlike  a 
plasterer’s  trowel,  but  it  must  be  pressed 
down  hard  and  smooth  as  possible. 

IV.  Where  the  molasses  is  not  to  be  had, 
they  use  some  other  but  similar  substance. 
They  also  use,  sometimes,  an  acid  impressed 
from  plants,  and  added  to  the  shell-lime, 
and  mixed  with  tar  into  the  consistency  o. 
dough  for  bread,  laid  on  and  pressed  down 
close  as  before. 

FLOREY  BLACK. 

The  dried  scum  of  the  dyer’s  woad  bath, 
nd.lc.S  is  prepared  by  diluting  woad  with 
water,  adding  some  slacked  lime,  and  keeping 
the  liquor  warm,  when  it  ferments  and 
throws  up  a blue  froth. 

It  is  remnrk.'ible,  thni  although  the  fermented  b«th 
is  rod.  yet  the  articles  come  out  of  a gteeu  color, 
which  turns  as  it  dries  to  blue. 
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flour,  to  dbtect  adulterations  in 
Wheat  flour  is  often  adulterated  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  of  potatoes,  or  of  mfertor 
erain,  as  well  as  bone  dust,  plaster  of  Pans, 
&c.  These  admixtures  may  be  detected  as 

follows  : — _ . 

I.  Wheat  flour  is  distinguished  by  its 
greater  cohesiveness  to  others,  so  that  being 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  the  lump  will  be  some 
time  before  it  falls  to  pieces. 

II.  When  burnt  bones,  plaster  of  Paris, 
&c.  are  added,  it  may  be  known  '^y  the 
greater  weight  of  the  compound.  Thus 
supposing  a pint  of  pure  wheat  flour  weighs 
60  much,  when  adulterated  with  the  above 
it  will  weigh  more  in  proportion.  Even 
potatoe  flour  is  so  much  heavier,  that  a sack 
that  will  hold  2 cwts.  of  wheat  flour,  will 
hold  3 cwts.  of  potatoe  flour. 

III.  On  the  sample  of  flour  pour  a little 
pure  spirits  of  hartshorn  ; if  wholly  of  wheat, 
it  will  be  of  a yellow  color ; if  of  any  other 
corn,  it  will  be  pale  brown ; or  if  of  peas  or 
beans,  of  a darker  brown. 

IV.  On  the  sample  put  a little  nitric  acid ; 
if  of  wheat,  this  will  change  it  of  an  orange 
yellow  ; if  of  potatoe  flour,  the  color  will  not 
be  altered,  but  it  will  be  changed  into  a 
tenacious  jelly.  (See  Arrow  Root.) 

V.  On  the  sample  pour  a little  muriatic 
acid ; if  the  sample  be  of  wheat,  it  will  be 
changed  to  a deep  violet  color,  but  without 
odour  ; if  poured  upon  potatoe  flour,  there 
will  be  an  odour  as  if  of  rushes. 

VI.  If  bean  or  pea  flour  be  mixed  with 
the  flour  of  grain,  it  may,  if  in  any  quantity, 
be  detected  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon 
the  sample,  or  by  toasting  a piece  of  bread 
made  of  it,  and  toasting  the  bread,  in  either 
case,  the  odour  of  the  beans  or  peas  will 
become  apparent. 


FLOUR  PASTE,  TO  MAKE. 

Paste  is  formed  principally  of  wheaten 
flour,  boiled  in  water  till  it  be  of  a glutinous 
or  viscid  consistence.  It  may  be  prepared 
with  those  ingredients  simply  for  common 
purposes ; but  when  it  is  used  by  book- 
binders, or  for  paper  hangings  to  rooms,  it 
is  usual  to  mix  a fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  of 
the  weight  of  the  flour  of  powdered  resin  ; 
and  where  it  is  wanted  still  more  tenacious, 
gum  arabic,  or  any  kind  of  size,  may  be 
added.  (See  Imperishable.) 

FLOWER  OF  OINTMENTS. 

I.  Yellow  resin,  common  turpentine, 
yellow  wax,  and  mutton  suet,  of  each  J lb., 
olibanum  4 oz.,  chian  turpentine  2j  oz.,  of 
myrrh  and  mastic,  each  1 oz.,  camphor 
2 drachms,  white  wine  lb.  Boil  toge- 
ther to  a plaister. 

II.  Yellow  resin  16  lbs.,  yellow  wax  and 
suet,  each  6 lbs..  Burgundy  pitch  2 lbs. 


FLOWERS,  TO  RESTORE. 

Most  flowers  begin  to  droop  and  fade  after 
being  kept  during  twenty-four  hours  in 
water ; a few  may  be  revived  by  substituting 
fresh  water ; but  all  (the  most  fugacious, 
such  as  poppy,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others 
excepted,)  may  be  restored  by  the  use  of  hot 
water.  For  this  purpose  place  the  flowers 
in  scalding  water,  deep  enough  to  cover 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stem  ; 
by  the  time  the  water  has  become  cold,  the 
flowers  will  have  become  erect  and  fresh  ; 
then  cut  off  the  coddled  ends  of  the  stems, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water. 
flowers,  to  extract  the  perfume  of. 

Procure  a quantity  of  the  petals  of  any 
flower  which  has  an  agreeable  flavor ; card 
thin  layers  of  cotton  wool,  which  dip  into 
the  finest  Florence  oil;  sprinkle  a small 
quantity  of  fine  salt  on  the  flowers,  and  place 
layers  of  cotton  and  flowers  alternately,  until 
an  earthen,  or  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel,  is 
quite  full.  Tie  the  top  close  with  a bladder, 
and  lay  the  vessel  in  a south  aspect,  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  fifteen  days, 
when  opened,  a fragrant  oil  may  be  squeezed 
away  from  the  whole  mass ; little  inferior, 
(if  roses  are  made  use  of,)  to  the  dear  and 
highly-valued  otto,  or  odour  of  roses. 

fluid  magnesia. 

Place  recently -precipitated  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  a bottle  or  other  suitable  vessel, 
and  fill  it  by  means  of  a soda-water  appa- 
ratus, with  water  fully  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas ; with  slight  and  cautious  agitation 
the  aerated  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A scruple  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia put  into  a bottle,  and  thus  treated, 
will  be  all  taken  up  in  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  and  the  beverage  left  beau- 
tifully clear. 

flute-key  valves. 

Fuse  in  a crucible  4 oz.  of  lead  and  2 oz 
of  antimony,  and  cast  into  a bar.  This 
alloy  is  of  considerable  hardness  and  lustre, 
and  is  used  by  flute  manufacturers,  (when 
turned  into  small  buttons  in  a lathe),  for 
making  valves  to  stop  the  key-holes  of  flutes. 


FLUXES. 

These  are  materials  employed  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  the  refractory  metals  and  earthy 
minerals,  and  are  combinations  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potass.  Black  flux  is  made  by 
mixing  together  2 parts  of  powdered  tartar, 
(bitartrate  of  potass,)  and  1 of  nitrate  of 
potass.  This  mixture  is  deflagrated  in  small 
portions  at  a time  in  an  iron  ladle  or  cru- 
cible, when  it  becomes  of  a black  color,  called 
therefore  black  flux.  If  this  be  dissolved  in 
water,  evaporated  and  crystallized,  it  will  be 
found  to  deposit  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of 
potass ; the  carbon  is  furnished  in  this  ex- 
I periment  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tartaric 
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acid  of  the  bitartrate.  When  equal  parts  of 
nitre  and  tartar  are  used,  the  result  is  a white 
mass  called  white  flux.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  of  color  is,  that  when  the  greater 
quantity  of  tartar  is  used  ; more  carbon  is 
deposited  than  the  combustion  destroys,  but 
with  less  tartar  it  is  all  consumed.  Car- 
bonate of  potass  is  completely  soluble  in 
about  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  forming 
a thick  oily  liquid,  called  oil  of  tuTtar  per 
deliquium.  This  liquid  is  the  result  also  of 
exposing  the  carbonate  of  potass  to  a damp 
atmosphere,  when  it  becomes  deliquescent. 
It  is  insoluble  iu  alcohol. 

FLUX,  REMEDY  FOR. 

Take  of  catechu  in  powder,  simarouba 
bark  and  cinnamon,  each  2 drachms,  boiling 
water  1 pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in 
a covered  vessel  and  strain.  Now  take  of 
the  strained  liquor  7 oz.,  compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms  1 oz.,  opiate  confection  1 
drachm.  Make  into  a mixture,  of  which 
take  2 table-spoonsful  four  times  a day. 
(See  Dysentery.) 

FLUXES  FOR  ENAMELS. 

I.  Flint  powder  4 oz.,  flint  glass  12  oz., 
red  lead  16  oz.,  borax  calcined  2 oz.  Melt 
in  a crucible,  keep  it  melted  for  several 
hours  in  a steady  heat,  then  pour  it  out  into 
water,  and  grind  it  in  a white  biscuitware 
mortar. 

II.  Flint  glass  10  oz.,  white  arsenic  and 
nitre,  each  1 oz. 

III.  Flint  glass  3 oz.,  red  lead  1 oz. 

IV.  Flint  glass  16  oz.,  red  lead  19  oz., 
borax,  not  calcined,  11  oz. 

V.  Flint  glass  6 oz.,  red  lead  8 oz.,  flux. 
No.  2,  4 oz. 

FLY  IN  SHEEP. 

Some  shepherds  prevent  sheep  being  struck 
with  the  fly  by  mixing  train  oil  and  sulphur 
to  a moderately-thick  substance  ; but  a more 
simple  and  effectual  method  is  the  occasional 
application  of  coarse  whale  oil. 

FLY  ON  TURNIPS,  TO  DESTROY. 

I.  Lime  sown  by  the  hand  or  distributed 
by  a machine,  is  a protection  to  turnips 
against  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  It  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  turnips  come  up,  and 
in  the  same  daily  rotation  in  which  they  were 
sown.  The  lime  should  be  slacked  imme- 
diately before  it  is  used,  if  the  air  be  not 
sufficiently  moist  to  render  that  operation 
unnecessary. 

II.  Let  the  farmer  carefully  watch  his 
turnips  as  they  come  up,  and  whenever  the 
fly  makes  its  appearance,  take  of  brimstone 
about  2i  or  3 lbs.  to  an  acre ; put  this  into 
a kettle,  and  melt  it  in  the  turnip  field,  in  a 
situation  the  most  eligible  for  the  wind  to 
carry  the  fume  over  the  ground  ; then  take 
any  combustible  matter  calculated  to  make 
a uoDsiderable  smoke,  which  being  dipped  in 


the  liquid  brimstone,  must  be  strewed  all 
over  the  field  in  a state  of  ignition,  and  so 
close  together  that  the  fumes  of  the  burning 
matter  may  completely  cover  every  part  of 
the  ground. 

III.  The  decoction  of  the  bitter  almond  is 
more  fatal  to  the  lives  of  insects  and  worms 
than  most  other  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons. 

It  is  made  by  infusing  the  bitter  almond 
powder,  (the  ground  cakes  that  remain  after 
expressing  the  oil, ) in  warm  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; 28  lbs.  will  make  40  gallons, 
a sufficient  quantity  for  a large  garden. 
Laurel  leaves  steeped  in  water  will  do  as 
well. 

IV.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  creating 
an  offensive  smell,  that  turnip  seed  is  re- 
commended to  be  steeped  in  train  oil  before 
it  is  sown.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a 
perfect  security  against  the  bite  of  the  tur- 
nip fly. 

FLY  WATER. 

I.  White  arsenic  1 drachm,  water  1 pint. 
Dissolve  by  boiling,  and  sweeten  with  sugar. 

The  above,  although  elBcacious,  should  never  be 
used  on  account  of  its  danger,  especially  where  there 
are  children ; the  next  is  an  equally  efficacious  and 
perfectly  harmless  receipt. 

II.  Take  1 oz.  of  quassia  chips,  put  them 
into  a covered  vessel,  and  pour  over  them 
J a pint  of  boiling  water,  let  the  whole  stand 
on  the  hob  or  in  an  oven  for  two  hours ; 
strain  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  when  cold, 
pour  this  into  shallow  vessels,  such  as  sau- 
cers or  plates,  and  set  them  about  the  house. 

The  flies  will  drink  it  greedily,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  liquid  is  so  bitter,  that 
children  will  not  drink  it ; and  even  if  they 
did,  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  Neither  will 
it  injure  domestic  animals. 

III.  A strong  infusion  of  Souchong  tea, 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

IV.  The  skin  of  potatoes  boiled  in  water 
for  some  time,  and  the  water  afterwards 
boiled  down  to  a small  portion,  also  yields 
a deadly  poison. 

V.  Take  i a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper, 
in  powder,  1 tea  spoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
and  1 table-spoonful  of  cream ; mix  them 
well  together,  and  place  them  in  the  room 
on  a plate,  where  the  flies  are  troublesome, 
and  they  will  soon  disappear. 

FOILS,  TO  MAKE. 

Foils  are  thin  plates  or  leaves  of  metal  that 
are  put  under  stones,  or  compositions  in 
imitation  of  stones,  when  they  are  set,  either 
to  increase  the  lustre  and  play  of  the  stones, 
or  more  generally  to  improve  the  color,  by 
giving  an  additional  force  to  the  tinge,  whe- 
ther it  be  natural  or  artificial,  by  a ground 
of  the  same  hue  with  the  foil.  Foils  may 
he  made  of  copper  or  tin.  Coj)per  intended 
for  foils  is  prepared  by  taking  copper  plates  i 
beaten  to  a proper  thickness,  passing  them  f 
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betwixt  a pair  of  fine  steel  rollers  very  close 
set,  and  drawing  them  as  thin  as  possible. 
They  are  polished  with  very  fine  whiting,  or 
rotten-stone,  till  they  shine,  and  have  as 
much  brightness  as  can  be  given  them,  and 
they  will  then  be  fit  to  receive  the  color. 

foils,  to  silver. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  silver,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  aquafortis,  then  put  bits  of  copper 
into  the  solution,  and  precipitate  the  silver  ; 
which  being  done,  the  fluid  must  be  poured 
off,  and  fresh  water  added  to  it,  to  wash  away 
the  other  fluid ; after  which  the  silver  must 
be  dried,  and  an  equal  weight  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  common  salt  ground  with  it,  till 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder. 
With  this  mixture  the  foils,  slightly  moist- 
ened, must  be  rubbed  by  the  finger,  or  a bit 
of  linen  rag,  till  they  are  of  the  degree  of 
whiteness  desired. 

FOILS,  .TO  COLOR. 

The  colors  used  for  painting  foils  may 
be  used  with  either  oil,  water  rendered  glu- 
tinous by  gum  arabic,  size,  or  varnish.  Where 
deep  colors  are  wanted,  oil  is  most  proper, 
because  some  pigments  become  wholly  trans- 
parent in  it,  as  lake,  or  Prussian  blue  ; the 
yellow  and  green  may  be  better  laid  on  in 
varnish,  as  these  colors  may  be  had  in  per- 
fection from  a tinge  wholly  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  lacquers ; and  the  most  beautiful 
green  is  to  be  produced  by  distilled  verdigris, 
which  is  apt  to  lose  its  color  and  turn  black 
with  oil.  In  common  cases,  however,  any  of 
the  colors  may  be,  with  the  least  trouble, 
laid  on  with  isinglass  size,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  glazing  colors  used  in  minia- 
ture painting. 

Ruby  Colors. — For  red,  where  the  ruby  is  to 
be  imitated,  a little  lake  or  carmine  is  diffused 
in  isinglass  size  ; or  shell-lac  varnish,  is  to  he 
employed,  if  the  glass  or  paste  be  of  a full 
crimson,  verging  towards  a purple  ; but  if 
the  glass  incline  to  the  scarlet,  or  orange, 
very  bright  lake,  not  purple,  may  be  used 
alone  in  oil. 

Garnet  Red. — For  the  garnet  red,  dragon’s 
blood  dissolved  in  seed-lac  varnish  may  be 
used  ; and  for  the  vinegar  garnet,  the  orange 
lake,  tempered  with  shell-lac  varnish,  will 
be  found  excellent. 

Amethyst. — For  the  amethyst,  lake,  with 
a little  Prussian  blue,  used  with  oil,  and  very 
thinly  spread  on  the  foil,  will  answer. 

Blue. — For  blue,  where  a deep  color,  or 
sapphire,  is  wanted,  Prussian  blue  not  too 
deep  should  be  used  in  oil,  and  be  spread 
more  or  less  thinly  on  the  foil,  according 
to , the  lightness  or  deepness  of  the  color 
quired. 

Eagle  Marine. — For  the  eagle  marine, 
common  verdigris,  with  a little  Prussian 
blue,  tempered  in  shell-lac  varnish. 


Fc/fow.— Where  a full  yellow  is  desired, 
the  foil  may  be  colored  with  a yellow  lac- 
quer, laid  on  as  for  other  purposes.  For 
light  yellows,  the  copper  ground  of  the  foil 
itself,  properly  burnished,  will  be  sufficient. 

Green. — For  green,  where  a deep  hue  is 
required,  the  crystals  of  verdigris,  tempered 
in  sheU-lac  varnish,  should  be  used ; but 
where  the  emerald  is  to  be  imitated,  a little 
yellow  lacquer  should  be  added,  to  bring 
the  color  to  a truer  green,  and  less  verging 
to  the  blue. 

Other  Cofors.— The  stones  of  more  diluted 
colors,  such  as  the  amethyst,  topaz,  vinegar 
garnet,  and  eagle  marine,  may  be  very  cheaply 
imitated  by  transparent  white  glass  or  paste, 
even  without  foils.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
tempering  the  colors  above  mentioned  with 
turpentine  and  mastic,  and  painting  the 
socket  in  which  the  counterfeit  stone  is  to 
be  set  with  the  mixture,  the  socket  and  stone 
itself  being  previously  heated.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  stone  should  be  immediately 
set,  and  the  socket  closed  upon  it  before  the 
mixture  cools  and  grows  hard.  The  orange 
lake,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  garnet 
red,  was  invented  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
it  has  a beautiful  effect,  and  has  been  used 
with  great  success.  The  color  it  produces 
is  that  of  the  vinegar  garnet,  which  it  affords 
with  great  brightness. 

The  colors  before  directed  to  be  used  in 
oil  should  be  extremely  well  ground  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  tempered  with  old  nut  or 
poppy-oil ; or,  if  time  can  be  given  for  their 
drying,  with  strong  fat  oil,  diluted  with 
spirit  of  turpentine,  which  will  gain  a fine 
polish  of  itself.  The  colors  used  in  varnish 
should  be  likewise  thoroughly  well  ground 
and  mixed  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  dragon’s 
blood  in  the  seed-lac  varnish  and  the  lacquer, 
the  foils  should  be  warmed  before  they  are 
laid  out.  All  the  mixtures  should  be  laid 
on  the  foils  with  a broad  Soft  brush,  which 
must  be  passed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  no  part  should  be  crossed,  or  twice  gone 
over,  or  at  least  not  till  the  first  coat  can  be 
dry,  when,  if  the  color  do  not  lie  strong 
enough,  a second  coat  may  be  given. 

FOLIAGE,  PLASTER  CASTS  OF. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Deeble’s  process  : — The  leaf  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  being  gathered  is  to  be  laid  on 
fine-grained  moist  sand,  in  a perfectly  natural 
position ; having  that  surface  uppermost 
which  is  to  form  the  cast ; and  being  banked 
up  with  sand,  in  order  that  it  may  be  per- 
fectly supported.  It  is  then,  by  means  of  a 
broad  camel-hair  brush,  to  be  covered  over 
with  a thin  coating  of  wax  and  Burgundy 
pitch  ; rendered  fluid  by  heat.  The  leaf 
being  now  removed  from  the  sand  and  dipped 
in  cold  water,  the  wax  becomes  hard,  and  at 
1 the  same  time  sufficiently  tough  to  allow  the 
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fcaf  to  be  ripped  off  without  altering  its  form. 
This  being  done,  the  wax  mould  is  placed  on 
moist  sand,  and  banked  up  as  the  leaf  itself 
was  ; it  is  then  covered  with  plaster  of  Paris 
made  thin,  care  being  taken  that  the  plaster 
is  accurately  forced  into  all  the  interstices 
of  the  mould  by  means  of  a camel  hair  brush. 
As  soon  as  the  plaster  is  set,  the  warmth 
thus  produced  softens  the  wax,  which  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  of  the  plaster  is 
prevented-  from  adhering  thereto  ; and  with 
a little  dexterity  it  may  be  rolled  up,  parting 
completely  from  the  cast,  without  injuring  it 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Casts  thus  obtained 
are  very  perfect,  have  a high  relief,  and  are 
excellent  models,  either  for  the  draughtsman, 
or  for  the  moulder  of  architectural  ornaments. 

FOMENTATIONS,  TO  APPLY. 

Fomentations  are  applied  externally,  and 
as  warm  as  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear, 
in  the  following  manner  : — Two  flannel  cloths 
are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of 
which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  the  necessary  speed 
will  admit,  then  immediately  applied  to  the 
part  affected.  The  flannel  lies  on,  until  the 
heat  begins  to  go  off,  and  the  other  is  in 
readiness  to  apply  at  the  instant  in  which 
the  first  is  removed  ; thus  these  flannels  are 
alternately  applied,  so  as  to  keep  the  affected 
part  constantly  warm.  This  is  continued 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a day,  or  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  degree  of  heat  should 
never  exceed  that  of  producing  a pleasing 
sensation  ; great  heat  sometimes  produces 
effects  very  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the 
use  of  the  fomentation. 

FOMENTATIONS,  DECOCTION  FOR. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  southernwood,  dried, 
tops  of  sea-wormwood,  dried,  chamomile 
flowers,  dried,  each  1 oz.,  bay  leaves,  dried, 
■J  oz.,  distilled  water  6 pints.  Boil  them 
a little  and  strain. 

In  making  these  decoctions,  the  aromatic  sub- 
stances should  not  be  added  until  the  dococticn  is 
nearly  completed,  for  otherwise  their  flavor  would 
be  entirely  dissipated.  As  fomentations,  their  vir- 
tues depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  warm  water, 
which  relaxes  as  a bath ; and  when  the  herbs  them- 
selves are  applied,  they  act  only  as  retaining  heat 
and  moisture  for  a longer  time,  and  operate  on  the 
mind  of  the  patient ; but  are  a less  convenient,  and 
hardly  more  useful  fomentation  than  cloths  wrung 
out  with  hot  water. 

ford’s  LAODANDM. 

Opium  1 oz.,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  each 
1 drachm,  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  of  each 
8 oz. 

FOREIGN  WINE  MAKING. 

When  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  the  sac- 
charine principle  is  developed,  they  are 
pressed,  and  the  juice  which  flows  out  is 
received  in  vessels  of  a proper  capacity,  in 
which  the  fermentation  appears,  and  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner: — At  the  end  of 


several  days,  and  frequently  after  a few  hours, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
nature  of  the  grapes,  the  ouaniity  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  place  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed,  a move- 
ment is  produced  in  the  liquor,  which  con- 
tinually increases ; the  volume  of  the  fluid 
increases^;  it  becomes  turbid  and  oily  ; car- 
bonic acid  is  discharged,  which  fills  all  the 
unoccupied  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  110  to  112°Fahr.  At  the 
end  of  several  days  these  tumultuous  motions 
subside,  the  mass  falls,  the  liquor  becomes 
clearer,  and  is  found  to  be  less  saccharine, 
more  odorant,  and  of  a red  color,  from  the 
reaction  of  the  ardent  spirit  upon  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  pellicle  of  the  grape.  The 
wine  is  usually  taken  out  of  the  fermenting 
vessels  at  the  period  when  all  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  have  subsided.  When  the 
mass  is  settled,  the  color  of  the  liquor  is 
well  developed,  when  it  has  become  clear, 
and  its  heat  has  disappeared  ; it  is  put  into 
casks,  where,  by  a second  insensible  fermen- 
tation, the  wine  is  clarified,  its  principles 
combine  more  perfectly  together,  and  its 
taste  and  smell  become  more  and  more  de- 
veloped. If  this  fermentation  be  stopped 
or  suffocated,  the  gaseous  principles  are 
retained,  and  the  wine  is  brisker. 

FOSSIL  -WOODS  FOR  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

A thin  slice  is  first  cut  from  the  fossil  wood 
by  the  usual  process  of  the  lapidary.  One 
surface  is  ground  perfectly  flat  and  polished, 
and  then  cemented  to  a piece  of  of  plate  glass 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  The  slice  thus 
firmly  attached  to  the  glass  is  now  ground 
down  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tenacity,  so 
as  to  permit  its  structure  to  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  It  is  by  this  inge- 
nious process  that  the  intricate  structure  of 
any  fossil  plant  can  now  be  investigated, 
and  the  nature  of  the  original  determined, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  were  now 
living. 

fothergill’s  pills. 

A purgative  nostrum,  made  with  equal 
proportions  of  aloes,  scammony,  colocynth, 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  aromatic  essences. 

fox’s  cream  for  the  hair. 

Put  into  a jar  2 oz.  each  of  marrow  po- 
matum and  almond  oil ; melt  gently  by  the 
fire,  and  while  cooling,  stir  in  2 drams  of  oil 
of  jessamine  or  bergamot. 

FRACTURED  LIMBS. 

It  is  premised,  that  where  a surgeon  is  at 
hand,  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  by  the 
by-standers,  than  merely  laying  the  body 
and  the  injured  limb  of  the  patient,  entirely 
at  rest ; if  the  fracture  be  a compound  one, 
that  is,  if  there  be  a wound,  the  blood  is  to 
be  staunched  by  the  pressure  of  a linen  or 
other  handerchief. 
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Where  medical  assistance  cannot  soon,  or 
at  all  be  obtained,  let  the  bone  be  reduced  to 
its  usual  position,  by  extension  of  the  limb, 
feeling  at  the  same  time  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  that  the  two  broken  ends  have 
come  into  exact  contact,  and  seeing  that  the 
position  of  the  rest  of  the  limb  is  in  entire 
Mcordance  with  what  it  would  be,  if  no 
fracture  had  taken  place,  and  the  patient 
were  merely  in  a recumbent  posture.  Now 
apply  a plaister  of  soap  cerate,  or  rags  wetted 
bV opodeldoc,  or  a solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
over  the  part,  and  over  this  a long  roller  of 
calico,  which  must  encircle  a considerable 
portion  above  and  below  the  fracture.  Two, 
three,  or  four  splints,  or  thin  laths  of  wood, 
rounded  like  the  bones  of  stays,  are  now  to 
be  applied  under,  over,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  limb,  and  fastened  in  their  places,  by 
broad  tapes  or  ribbons,  or  by  another  roller 
not  so  wide  as  the  former,  but  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  splints.  The  limb 
is  now  to  be  placed  as  follows ; if  the  arm 
has  been  broken,  the  fore-arm  is  to  be  placed 
in  a sling,  formed  by  a handkerciiief ; if  the 
fore-arm,  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a piece  of  paste- 
board, as  long  as  the  arm,  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist,  and  placed  concavely  in  a sling  ; 
if  the  thigh  bone,  it  is  to  be  laid  on  its  out- 
side, on  a pillow  ; and  if  the  leg,  it  is  to  be 
laid  on  soft  pillows  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  knee  a little  bent.  On  no  account 
is  the  limb  to  be  moved  from  these  positions 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  union  will 
slightly  take  place;  and,  even  then,  the 
motion  of  the  limb  must  be  very  gentle; 
otherwise,  distortion,  or  shortening  of  the 
limb  for  life,  and,  perhaps,  dangerous  inflam- 
matory  symptoms,  may  take  place. 

fRANKFORT  BLACK. 

This  is  a kind  of  charcoal  made  of  the  lees 
of  wine  ; after  being  burnt  it  is  well  washed 
to  clean  it  from  any  tartar  which  may  ad- 
here to  it,  and  then  carefully  ground  in 
water.  It  is  a very  fine  black,  and  is  used 
for  letter-press  and  copper-plate  printer’s 
ink. 


FRECKLES  AND  SUNBURNS. 

I.  Bruise  and  then  squeeze  the  juice 
out  of  the  common  cbickweed,  and  to  this 
mice  add  three  times  its  quantity  of  soft 
water.  Bathe  the  skin  with  this  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  wash  afterwards  with  clean 
water,  night  and  morning. 

II.  Elder  flowers  treated  and  applied  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  When  the  flowers 
are  not  to  be  had,  the  distilled  water  from 
them  (which  may  be  procured  from  any 
druggist,)  will  answer  the  purpose. 

III.  Honey  1 oz.,  mixed  with  1 pint  of 
lukewarm  water,  when  cold  it  forms  a good 
lotion.  This  is  commonly  called  honey-wash 


TV.  Take  carbonate  of  potass  20  grains, 
milk  of  almonds  3 oz.,  oil  of  sassafras  3 drops- 
mix  and  apply  two  or  three  times  a day. 

freeman’s  bathing  spirits. 

I.  Soft  soap  6 lbs.,  camphor  8 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  and  water  each  3 gallons,  color  with 
Daffy’s  elixir. 

II.  Soft  soap  12  oz.,  camphor  2 oz.,  pre- 
pared kali  4 drachm,,  proof  spirits  14  pints. 
Daffy’s  elixir  4 oz.  This  will  fill  a gross  of 
bottles. 


freezing 


MIXTURES  FOR  MAKING  ICE 
ARTIFICIALLY. 

I.  Pulverise  5 drachms  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  and  5 drachms  of  nitrate  of 
potass  ; then  add  2 oz.  of  water  to  them,  in 
a tin,  stoneware,  or  glass  vessel.  If  you 
plunge  a thermometer  into  the  mixture,  the 
mercury  will  sink  from  -1-  30  to — 10,  that  is 
40°  ; denoting  the  degree  of  cold  produced. 
This  mixture  will  freeze  oil  of  turpentine, 
wine,  water,  sea-water,  milk,  and  vinegar. 

II.  A mixture  of  5 drachms  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  4 drachms  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer 47°.  Sulphuric  acid  of  various 
strengths  will  freeze  in  this  mixture. 

III.  Mix  together  6 drachms  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  4 drachms  of  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, 2 drachms  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
4 drachms  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  mix- 
ture will  lower  the  thermometer  from  -f  50° 
to — 10°,  which  is  C0°. 

IV.  Mix  7 drachms  of  snow  with  4 drachms 
of  diluted  nitric  acid.  If  the  thermometer 
be  at  -b  32°  it  will  fall  to  — 30°;  being  02° 
lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Sul- 
phuric ether  may  be  frozen  in  this  mixture. 

V.  Mix  4 drachms  of  snow  with  5 drachms 
of  chloride  of  calcium : the  thermometer 
will  sink  from  + 32°  to  — 40°,  being  72°. 
This  mixture  will  freeze  mercury. 

VI.  Mix  2 drachms  of  snow  with  3 drachms 
of  chloride  of  calcium  : the  thermometer 
will  sink  from  15°  to  — 68°.  This  mixture 
will  freeze  nitric  acid. 

VII.  Snow  8 drachms,  mixed  with  10 
drachms  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold  known  : 
that  is,  from  68°  to  91°  ; and  is  capable  of 
freezing  almost  every  known  liquid,  except 
alcohol,  which  is  said  to  require  a freezing 
mixture  110  degrees  below  zero. 

The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  several  mix- 
tures in  the  three  last  receipts  must  be  measured  by 
a thermometer  containing  alcohol;  as  mercury 
freezes  at  — 39®,  and,  of  course,  cannot  indicate  toy 
lower  degree.  Where  the  strong  acids  arc  used  in 
freezing  mixtures,  glass  vessels  or  gallipots  will  suit 
best ; and  the  article  to  be  frozen  may  be  in  a baro- 
meter tube,  or  in  a small  phial.  The  different  sub- 
stances here  mentioned  may  be  used  in  larger  quan- 
tities; but  the  operator  must  bear  in  mind  that  any 
alteration  in  the  above-mentioneii  proportions  may 
materially  impede  the  success  of  his  experiments; 
not  but  lliat  there  may  be  proportions  yet  uudi* 
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covcrpil  which  are  capable  of  producing  a greater 
degree  of  cold  than  any  here  enumerated.  When 
the  sails  arc  used  they  must  first  be  finely  pulve- 
rized, and  then  niixeil,  as  a previous  minute  divlMon 
f the  particles  assists  most  materially  in  producing 
Hie  degree  of  cold  required. 

FRENCH  CEMENT. 

Gam  water,  thickened  with  starch  powder, 
used  by  artificial  flower-makers.  It  keeps  for 
a long  time  and  only  requires  wetting  again 
if  it  becomes  hard  and  dry,  to  re-dissolve  it. 

FRENCH  GLUE. 

Tills  differs  from  English  glue  only  in 
being  prepared  by  less  heat,  the  cauldron  in 
which  the  skins  are  dissolved  never  being 
allowed  quite  to  boil,  except  at  the  very  last 
part  of  the  process.  The  skins  being  dis- 
solved, about  as  much  powdered  alum  as  will 
lie  upon  a sixpence  is  added  for  every  pint. 
It  is  then  strained,  cooled,  and  dried  until 
very  brittle. 

FRENCH  OIL  FOR  FURNITURE. 

Take  1 pint  of  linseed  oil,  ^ an  oz.  of  gum 
arable,  2 drachms  of  alkanet  root,  and  1 oz. 
of  shell  lac  varnish,  put  the  mixture  into  a 
bottle  in  a warm  place  for  a week  and  then 
strain. 

FRENCH  POLISHING,  METHOD  OP. 

The  method  of  varnishing  furniture,  by 
means  of  rubbing  the  varnish  on  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  is  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
Make  a wad  with  a piece  of  coarse  flannel, 
or  drugget,  by  rolling  it  round  and  round, 
over  which  on  the  side  meant  to  polish  with, 
put  very  fine  linen  rag  several  times  doubled, 
to  be  as  soft  as  possible ; put  the  wad  or 
cushion  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  con- 
taining the  preparation  (or  polish)  and  shake 
it,  which  will  damp  the  rag  sufficiently,  then 
proceed  to  rub  your  work  in  a circular  di- 
rection, observing  not  to  do  more  than  about 
a square  foot  at  a time.  Rub  it  lightly  till 
the  whole  surface  is  covered ; repeat  this 
3 or  4 times,  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
wood  ; each  coat  to  be  rubbed  until  the  rag 
appears  dry.  Be  careful  not  to  put  too  much 
on  the  rag  at  a time,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  beautiful  and  lasting  polish  ; be  also 
very  particular  in  letting  your  rags  be  very 
clean  and  soft,  as  the  polish  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  care  you  take  in  keep- 
ing it  clean  and  free  from  dust  during  the 
operation, 

FRENCH  POLISH,  TO  MAKE. 

I.  To  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  add  oz. 
of  gum  copal,  i oz.  of  gum  arabic,  and  1 oz. 
of  shell-lac.  Let  the  gums  be  well  bruised, 
and  sifted  through  a piece  of  muslin.  Put 
the  spirits  and  the  gums  together  in  a vessel 
that  can  be  closely  corked  ; place  them  near 
warm  stove,  and  frequently  shake  them ; 
in  two  or  three  days  they  will  be  dissolved. 
Strain  the  mixture  through  a piece  of  muslin, 
and  keep  it  tight  corked  for  use. 


II.  Take  1 oz.  each  of  mastic,  sandarac, 
seed-lac,  shell-lac,  gum-lac,  and  gum  arabic  ; 
reduce  them  to  a powder,  and  add  \ oz.  of 
virgin-wax  ; put  the  whole  into  a bottle,  with 
1 quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ; let  it 
stand  twelve  hours,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  apply  it,  make  a ball  of  cloth,  and  put  on 
it  occasionally  a little  of  the  polish ; then 
wrap  the  ball  in  a piece  of  calico,  which 
slightly  touch  with  linseed  oil ; rub  the  fur- 
niture hard  with  a circular  motion,  until  a 
gloss  is  produced  ; finish  in  the  same  manner, 
but  instead  of  all  polish,  use  ^ polish  to  f 
spirits  of  wine. 

III.  Put  into  a glass  bottle  1 oz.  of  gum- 
lac,  2 drams  of  mastic  in  drops,  4 drams  of 
sandarac,  3 oz.  of  shell-lac,  and  ^ oz.  of  gum- 
dragon  ; reduce  the  whole  to  powder  j add 
to  it  a piece  of  camphor,  the  size  of  a nut, 
and  pour  on  it  8 oz.  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine  ; stop  the  bottle  close,  but  take  care 
when  the  gums  are  dissolving  that  it  is  not 
more  than  half  full ; it  may  be  placed  near 
a gentle  fire,  or  on  a German  stove ; but  a 
bath  of  hot  sand  is  preferable,  as  avoiding 
all  danger,  the  compound  being  very  apt  to 
catch  fire.  Apply  it  as  before. 

IV.  Finishing  polish. — This  preparation 
is  useful  for  finishing  after  either  of  the  fore- 
going receipts,  as  it  adds  to  the  lustre  and 
durability,  as  well  as  removes  every  defect 
which  may  happen  in  the  other  polish  ; and 
gives  the  surface  a most  brilliant  appearance. 

Half  a pint  of  the  very  best  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  2 drams  of  shell  lac,  and  2 drams 
of  gum  benzoin.  Put  these  ingredients  in  a 
bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place  till  the 
gum  is  all  dissolved,  shaking  it  frequently  ; 
when  cold,  add  2 tea-spoonsful  of  the  best 
clear  white  poppy  oil ; shake  them  well 
together,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  This  prepa- 
ration is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
foregoing  polishes,  but,  in  order  to  remove 
all  dull  places,  you  may  increase  the  pressure 
in  rubbing. 

V.  Strong  polish. — To  be  used  In  the 
carved  parts  of  cabinet  work  with  a brush, 
as  in  standards,  pillars,  claws,  &c.  Dis- 
solve 2 oz.  of  seed-lac  and  2 oz.  of  white 
ro.sin  in  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  This 
varnish  or  polish  must  be  laid  on  warm,  and 
if  the  work  can  be  warmed  also  it  will  be 
so  much  the  better ; at  any  rate  moisture 
and  dampness  must  be  avoided. 

FRENCH  POMADE. 

I.  Wash  pig’s  flare  in  water,  changed  every 
three  hours  for  four  days ; the  last  two  days 
squeeze  it  with  a spoon  when  you  change  the 
water  ; drain  it  well,  meU  it  in  * water  bath, 
pour  it  into  a basin  of  water,  stir  it  till  cold,  ^ 
then  beat  it  up  to  separate  the  water.  So  ^ 

that  this  pomade  is  nothing  but  pork  lard.  } 

It  may  be  scented  with  any  essential  oil.  i 
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Yi.  Take  of  the  above  pomade  4 oz.,  white 
wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each  i oz.,  oil  ot 
«\monds  2 oz. 

french  red,  or  roogk. 

Take  1 oz,  of  genuine  carmine,  light  in 
weight  and  strong  in  color,  mix  it  with  very 
finely-sifted  starch  powder,  according  to  the 
shade  required,  attempering  the  color  by 
putting  it  on  black  paper. 

french  sealing  wax. 

Shell -lac  2 lbs.,  Venice  turpentine  1 lb., 
Chinese  vermillion  3 lbs.  Melt  and  form 
into  sticks  12  and  24  to  the  pound. 


FRESCO,  COLORS  FOR. 

Fresco  painting  is  that  which  is  executed 
in  imperishable  and  unchangeable  colors  upon 
wet  lime  plaster.  The  earths  and  metallic 
oxydes  form  the  chief  of  these,  altered  or 
modified  in  depth  of  tint  by  means  of  lime, 
this  being  the  only  white  proper  to  use  at 
any  time.  No  color  therefore  which  is 
decomposible  by  this  medium  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  following  colors  are  of  an 
unchangeable  character. 

White. — Lime  made  of  marble. 

Fcf/oio.— Naples  yellow,  yellow  ochre, 
Roman  ochre,  brown  ochre,  raw  Sienna, 
burnt  Sienna. 

Brown. — Umber,  burnt  and  raw. 

Black.— \vQTY  black  and  Frankfort  black. 

Blue. — Blue  verditer,  and  better,  cobalt, 
smalt,  and  Egyptian  blue  or  azure,  and  ul- 
tramarine. Azure  was  the  color  used  by  the 
ancients. 

Green. — Malachite,  or  various  mixtures 
of  blue  and  yellow. 

friar’s  balsam,  compound  tincture 
OF  benzoin,  Jesuit’s  drops, 
•wade’s  drops. 

Take  2j  oz.  of  benzoin,  oz.  of  storax 
strained,  10  drams  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  5 
drams  of  aloes,  and  2 pints  of  rectified  spirit; 
digest  fourteen  days,  and  filter.  It  was  long 
celebrated  as  a styptic  for  the  speedy  cure 
of  fresh  wounds,  cuts,  &c.,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  improper,  as  it  is  stimulant  and 
irritating. 

FRIT. 

The  materials  for  glass  of  any  kind,  pow- 
dered, and  then  so  far  combined  together  by 
heat,  as  to  unite  into  a mass,  but  not  per- 
fectly to  be  melted  into  glass.  It  is  used  as 
a single  ingredient  in  the  glass  manufacture, 
and  mixed,  as  occasion  may  require,  with 
cullet  or  old  glass,  with  glaze,  and  sometimes 
with  coloring  materials. 


frontiniac,  imitative. 

To  6 gallons  of  spring  water  put  6 lbs.  of 
sun  raisins,  cut  small,  and  12  lbs.  of  fine 
sugar  ; boil  the  whole  together  for  about  an 
hour  and  a half.  When  the  liquor  is  cold, 
put  J a peck  of  ripe  cider  flowers  ih,  with 


about  a gill  of  lemon  juice,  and  half  t^ 
quantity  of  ale  yeast.  Cover  it  up,  ar.vH 
after  standing  three  days,  strain  it  off.  i o 
pour  it  into  a cask  that  is  quite  clean,  and 
that  will  hold  it  with  ease.  When  this  is 
done,  put  a quart  of  Rhenish  wine  to  every 
gallon  ; let  the  bung  be  slightly  put  in  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  ; then  stop  it  down 
fast,  and  put  it  in  a cool  dry  place  for  four 
or  five  months,  till  it  be  quite  settled  and 
fine  ; then  bottle  it  off. 


fruit  biscuits. 

Put  1 lb.  of  flour  in  an  oven  or  before  the 
fire  till  quite  warm,  then  mix  with  it,  first, 

1 lb.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  then  6 whole 
eggs  and  the  yolks  of  6 others : mix  these 
up  into  a thin  paste  with  warm  milk,  drop 
them  on  paper  about  the  size  of  a shilling, 
dust  the  tops  with  sugar,  and  bake  to  alight 
brown.  While  hot  from  the  oven  take  them 
off  from  the  paper,  spread  a little  jam  on 
the  bottom  of  one  and  stick  another  to  it 
it  may  now  be  baked  again  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  make  the  two  adhere  together, 
or  a little  gum  tragacanth  or  arable  may  be 
mixed  with  the  jam. 

FRUITS,  TO  BOTTLE. 

The  general  directions  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  alt  fruits  is,  that  the  bottles 
shall  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  ; if  they 
have  a musty  flavor,  hold  a burning  brimstone 
match  in  each,  till  the  brimstooe  is  burnt 
away,  this  will  sweeten  the  bottle  ; corks 
should  be  used  and  not  bungs,  the  dilference 
is,  that  the  corks  are  cut  lengthway  of  the 
cork,  and  bungs  are  cut  crossway,  the  latter 
are  therefore  more  apt  to  admit  air.  For 
delicate  fruit,  the  corks  should  be  scalded 
and  dried  before  using,  that  they  may  not 
communicate  any  rank  flavor.  The  bottles, 
when  filled,  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 
Whatever  fruit  you  intend  to  bottle,  let  it  be 
gathered  on  a dry  day,  and  before  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe.  Prepare  your  bottles,  as  before 
directed,  and  fill  them  to  the  neck,  cork 
them  tightly,  and  set  them  in  a copper,  with 
water  nearly  up  to  their  mouths.  Heat  the 
water  until  it  is  nearly  scalding  hot,  but  does 
not  boil,  keep  it  at  this  heat  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  you  consider  that  the  fruit  is  suffi- 
ciently done,  then  take  out  the  botfles,  and 
fill  them  with  water,  nearly  boiling ; hard 
spring  water  is  the  best  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  serves  to  strengthen  or  harden  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  thereby  rendering  it  not  so 
easily  spoiled.  When  cold,  cork  them,  as 
before  directed,  and  set  them  in  a cool  place. 
At  first  let  them  be  often  turned,  and  see  if 
any  of  the  bottles  are  cracked,  if  so,  remove 
them,  and  use  those  first,  as  the  fruit  will 
soon  spoil.  Fruit  should  be  bottled  on  the 
same  day  as  they  are  gathered,  or  they  wiU 
be  apt  to  ferment. 
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FUEL,  MANUFACTURED. 

Mix  coal,  charcoal,  or  saw-dust,  1 part, 
sand  of  any  kind  2 parts,  marl  or  clay  1 
part,  in  quantity  as  thought  proper.  Make 
the  mass  up  wet  into  balls  of  a convenient 
size  ; and  when  the  fire  is  sufficiently  strong, 
place  them  a little  above  the  top  bar,  and 
they  will  produce  a heat  considerably  more 
intense  than  common  fuel,  and  ensure  a 
saving  of  one  half  the  quantity  of  coals.  A 
fire  thus  made  up  will  require  no  stirring, 
and  will  need  no  fresh  ’fuel  for  several  hours. 

FULIGOKALI. 

I.  A preparation  of  soot  and  potass;  made 
by  boiling  1 part  potass  to  5 parts  soot,  in 
a little  water  for  one  hour,  then  adding  more 
water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
It  is  kept  in  well-stopped  dry  bottles,  and 
is  said,  when  mixed  with  ointments,  to  have 
detergent  and  stimulant  properties. 

II.  Sulphuretted. — Fuligokali  60  grains, 
caustic  potass  14  grains,  sulphur  4 grains, 
heat  the  last  two  with  a little  water,  and 
when  combined,  add  the  fuligokali,  eva- 
porate to  dryness,  and  preserve  it  in  dry 
bottles. 

FULMINATING  POWDER,  TO  MAKE. 

I.  Mix  together  3 parts  of  nitre,  2 of  dry 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  1 of  sulphur. 
Put  a few  grains  of  this  powder  upon  a fire 
shovel,  which  then  place  over  the  fire,  so 
that  the  powder  shall  heat  very  gradually. 
It  will  in  a minute  or  so  turn  black,  fuse, 
emit  a faint  blue  flame,  and  then  explode 
with  a tremendous  report.  Sometimes  the 
violence  is  so  great  that  the  shovel  is  in- 
dented by  the  explosion. 

II.  Reduce  separately  to  fine  powder  4 oz. 
of  nitrate  of  potass,  2 oz.  of  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  and  1 oz.  of  sulphur,  mix  them 
well  on  a sheet  of  paper,  with  a wooden  or 
ivory  spatula,  and  preserve  the  compound  in 
a dry  phial.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  lay 
about  a drachm  or  more  on  a piece  of  wood 
or  iron,  and  fire  it  with  a red  hot  iron  wire  ; 
instant  deflagration,  accompanied  by  dazzling 
light  and  great  heat,  will  take  place. 

III.  Pulverize  4 drachms  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tass and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony;  combine  them,  and  throw  about 
a drachm  of  the  mixture  into  a red  hot 
crucible,  immediate  deflagration  will  follow. 
If  we  continue  to  deflagrate  the  compound 
until  the  whole  is  exhausted,  some  of  the 
revived  metal  (antimony)  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  If  the  nitrate  of 
potass  be  first  melted,  and  the  sulphuret 
then  thrown  in,  the  deflagration  will  be  the 
same. 

FULTON’s  DECORTICATED  PEPPER. 

Black  pepper  deprived  of  its  husks  by 
rubbing,  and  bleached  with  chlorine. 


FUMIGATING  PASTILE8. 

They  are  employed  for  removing  close  and 
unpleasant  smells  from  apartments ; the  ' 
receipts  for  them  are  as  numerous  as  the  '< 
scents  required.  The  following  are  the  most  * 
esteemed: — 

I.  Gum  benzoin,  olibanum,  frankincense 

and  mas  ic,  of  each  1 oz.  charcoal  IJ  lb. ; - 

gum  tragacanth  4 drachms,  water  sufficient 
to  make  the  mixture  when  pounded  into  a 
paste. 

II.  Benzoin  3 drachms,  mastic  and  oliba- 
num, of  each  J a drachm,  cascarilla  bark,  oil 
of  cloves,  balsam  of  Peru  of  each  1 drachm, 
charcoal  2\  oz.,  oil  of  lavender  10  drops, 
camphor  2 scruples,  gum  tragacanth  4 
drachms,  water  as  before. 

III.  Benzoin  8 oz.,  styrax  1 J oz.,  labda- 
num,  olibanum,  mastic  and  cloves  drachm 
of  each,  charcoal  2 lbs.  4 oz.,  mucilage  oi 
gum  tragacanth  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  into  a paste. 

IV.  Powder  of  sandal  wood  1 oz.  powder  I 

of  cascarilla  bark  1 oz.,  powder  of  cloves  ^ 

1 oz.,  olibanum  4 drachms,  gum  benzoin  1 

4 drachms,  powdered  charcoal  4 drachms,  ^ 

camphor  2 drachms,  essence  of  lemon  20  { 

drops,  essence  of  bergamot  20  drops,  oil  of  1 

lavender  15  drops,  frankincence  1 oz.  v 

V.  Benzoin  1 lb.,  storax  ^ lb.,  cinnamon  ' 

J oz.,  cloves  oz.,  rose  leaves  2 oz.  calamus  ^ 

aromaticus  a stick,  beat  up  with  mucilage  of  : 

gum  tragacanth  made  with  rose  and  orange  J' 

flower  water. 

VI.  Gum  benzoin  1 lb.,  cloves  ^ oz.,  cin-  { 

namon  2 drachms,  gum  water  to  make  it 
into  a paste.  |, 

VII.  Styrax  and  benzoin  of  each  4 oz.,  ^ 

sandal  wood  and  labdanum  each  1 oz.,  char-  r 
coal  24  oz.  with  gum  water  as  before.  (See  | 
Musk,  Pastile,  Incense,  Sfc.)  f 

FUMIGATE,  FOUL  ROOMS  TO. 

I.  To  1 table-spoonful  of  common  salt  and 
a little  powdered  manganese,  in  a glass  cup, 
add  four  or  five  different  times,  a quarter  of 
a wine  glass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  Place 
the  cup  on  the  floor  and  go  out,  taking  care 
to  shut  the  door.  The  vapour  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  malignant  miasma,  and 
destroy  it. 

II.  Take  of  cascarilla,  reduced  to  a coarse 
powder,  chamomile  flowers,  aniseed,  each 
equal  parts  2 oz.  Put  some  hot  cinders  in 
a shovel,  sprinkle  this  gradually  on  it,  and 
fumigate  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  It  takes 
off  all  smell,  and  keeps  off  infection. 

III.  Put  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  into  a shallow  vessel 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  and  add  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  small  quantities  of  powdered 
saltpetre. 

This  salt,  which  is  the  nitrate  of  potass,  becomes 
thus  decomposed,  its  potass  uniting  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  forms  a scentless  sait,  the  sulphate  of  potass ; 
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,vhile  iU  other  ingredient,  the  nitride  acid  escape 
into  the  apartment  in  fumes— | Oi.  ol  nitre  is  sum 
cient  for  a smalt  room.  , j 

IV.  Norway  tar  lib.,  powdered  carbonate 
of  potass  1 oz.  Mix,  and  heat  the  mixture 
over  a lamp. 

furniture  poltshes. 

I Balls  —To  1 pint  of  linseed  oil,  by  a 
gentle  heat  melt  together  2 oz.  of  yeUow 
resin,  18  oz.  of  bees’s  wax,  and  2 oz.  of 
Doraee  root,  or  alkanet  root. 

II  Cream.— (a)  In  a little  water  dissolve 
1 oz.  of  pearl  ash,  and  by  heat  dissolve 
2A  oz.  of  white  wax,  then  add  1 quart  of 
water,  a little  at  a time.— (i)  Boil  together 
in  5 pints  of  soft  water  2 oz.  of  soap,  ^ lb. 
of  bees’  wax,  and  1 oz.  of  pearl  ash. 

EUher  of  these  may  be  diluted  with  water  and 
thus  used  in  a liquid  state,  the  water  evaporating, 
leaves  the  wax  as  a polish 


III,  Oil.— {a)  Mix  1 gallon  of  linseed 
oil,  12  oz.  of  alkanet  root,  and  2 oz.  of  rose 
pink.— (6)  In  H pint  of  linseed  oil,  boil 
4 oz.  of  rosin. — (e)  Dissolve  by  a little 
warmth  some  yellow  bees’  wax  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  till  of  the  consistence  when  cold 
of  a thick  jelly  ; a little  red  ochre  may  be 
mixed  with  it. 

FURS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Lay  up  along  with  the  furs  to  be  pre- 
served a tallow  candle. 

II.  Take  out  the  furs  from  the  drawers, 
&c.  frequently,  beat  them  well,  expose  them 
to  the  air  and  scent  the  box  where  they  are 
kept  either  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  cam- 
phor, Russia  leather,  or  cedar  wood. 

III.  Pepper  them  well  before  putting  them 
away. 

IV.  Wash  them  over  with  a very  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  if  this  solu- 
tion leave  a white  powder  on  the  fur  when 
dry,  it  is  too  strong — 10  grains  to  the  pint  j 
will  be  enough. 

FUSE  FOR  MILITARY  SHELLS. 

The  fuse  for  a shell  is  formed  of  a case  of 
beech- wood,  made  with  a bore  and  cup,  or 
as  we  should  better  understand  by  the  terms 
stem  and  cupped  head.  The  interior  diameter 
of  the  cup  is  three  times  that  of  the  bore,  and 
its  depth  is  equal  to  1|  the  diameter  of  the 
fuse.  The  composition  for  day  is  3 lb.  12  oz. 
of  gunpowder,  1 lb.  of  sulphur,  and  1 lb. 
12  oz.  of  mealed  powder.  That  for  night, 
and  which  is  called  Blind  Fire,  is  mealed 
powder  16^  oz.,  wood  ashes  9|  oz.  All 
fuses  burn  1 inch  in  five  seconds.  Fuses 
being  cut  to  the  length  required,  according 
to  the  length  of  range,  are  made  to  fit  the 
shell  correctly  by  means  of  a rasp  and  cutter, 
after  which  they  are  carefully  driven  into 
the  shell,  with  a mallet  and  setter,  leaving 


only  the  cup  of  the  fuse  out  of  it.  The  fuse 
is  uncapped  when  placed  in  the  shell. 

FUSEES,  TO  MAKE. 

Take  8 or  10  or  more  strands  of  lamp 
cotton,  boil  them  in  vinegar  or  spirits  of  wine 
and  draw  them  through  gunpowder  made 
into  a soft  paste  with  spirits  of  wine.  Let 
them  dry  before  using.  Vinegar  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  spirits  of  wine.  The 
only  object  of  the  liquid  is  to  make  the  gun- 
powder  adhere  to  the  cotton,  and  water  will 
not  do  well  for  the  purpose,  because  it  dis- 
solves the  saltpetre,  and  thus  separates  it 
from  the  other  ingredients. 

FUSIBLE  ALLOYS. 

I.  Melt  together  1 oz.  each  of  zinc,  bis- 
muth, and  lead.  This  alloy  is  so  fusible  that 
it  may  be  melted  in  moderately- hot  water. 

II.  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  alloy. — 8 parts 
.bismuth,  5 lead,  and  3 tin.  Mould  this 

alloy  into  bars,  and  take  them  to  a silver- 
smith’s to  be  made  into  ^ a dozen  tea-spoons. 
If  one  of  these  be  given  to  a stranger  to  stir 
his  tea,  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  from  the  tea 
pot,  he  will  be  not  a little  surprised  to  find 
the  spoon  melt  in  the  tea  cup.  The  effect  is 
very  peculiar,  for  bismuth  does  not  melt  till 
at  the  heat  of  476'^,  lead  at  that  of  612  , 
and  tin  at  442° ; yet  this  alloy  melts  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  or  212°. 

This  is  the  same  as  D'Arcey’s  alloys,  and  is  iho 
same  as  that  of  which  the  Napoleon  medals  are  made. 

III.  Bismuth  14,  mercury  16,  and  lead  32, 

IV.  Bismuth  4,  lead  4,  tin  1,  and  mer- 
cury 1. 

V.  Lead  2,  and  bismuth  1, 

VI.  Bismuth  3,  lead  6,  and  antimony  3. 


FUSIBLE  METAL,  CASTS  FROM. 

A combination  of  3 parts  of  lead,  with 
2 of  tin,  and  5 of  bismuth,  forms  an  alloy, 
which  melts  at  the  temperature  of  197°  Fah. 
In  making  casts  with  this  and  similar  alloys, 
it  is  important  to  use  the  metal  at  a tem- 
perature as  low  as  possible  ; as,  if  but  a few 
degrees  elevated,  the  water  which  adheres  to 
the  things  from  which  casts  are  to  be  taken, 
forms  vapour,  and  produces  bubbles.  The 
fused  metal  must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a tea- 
cup until  just  ready  to  set  at  the  edges,  and 
then  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  procuring  in 
this  way  beautiful  casts  from  moulds  of  wood, 
or  of  other  similar  substances.  When  taking 
impressions  from  gems,  seals,  &c.,  the  fused 
alloy  should  be  placed  on  paper  or  paste- 
board, and  stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty 
from  cooling,  at  which  moment  the  gem, 
die,  or  seal,  should  be  suddenly  stamped  on 
it,  and  a very  sharp  impression  will  then  be 
I obtained. 
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GALBANOM,  PLAISTER  OB', 

Simple  diachylon  2 lbs.,  galbanum  ^ lb., 
yellow  wax  4 oz. 

GALBANUM,  TINCTURE  OP. 

Galbanum  2 oz.  spirits  of  wine  2 lbs.  It 
is  used  occasionally  in  hysteria,  though  but 
seldom,  assafoetida  although  more  nauseous 
being  more  effectual. 

GALL,  TO  PURIFY  FOR  THE  ARTIST. 

0.x  gall  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  sheep  ; take  then  a fresh  ox  gall,  which 
will  hold  about  ^ a pint,  pour  out  the  liquid 
into  a saucepan  or  pipkin,  boil  and  skim  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  f oz.  of  alum, 
let  it  boil  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  set  it  aside  in  a buttle.  Boil  also  the 
contents  of  another  gall  with  ^ oz.  of  common 
salt  in  the  same  manner,  and  put  it  into 
another  bottle,  after  three  months  pour  off 
the  clear  part  from  each,  and  mix  them  in 
equal  proportions,  a thick  yellow  sediment  is 
immediately  formed,  leaving  the  refined  gall 
clear  and  colorless. 

This  is  used  by  those  draughtsmen  who  have  to 
paint  upon  greasy  substances  as  ivory,  leather, 
parchment,  &c. ; a littie  added  lo  writing  ink  makes 
it  flow  more  readily  from  the  pen.  A commoner 
kind  is  made  by  pouring  gail  into  plates  or  other 
shallow  vessels,  and  drying  it  in  ovens  to  a thick 
consistence,  as  such  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time  and  is  used  for  scouring  carpets,  cloth  cloth- 
ing, &c. 

GALL  DROPS. 

Take  of  ox  gall  3 drachms,  Peruvian  bal- 
sam 1 drachm,  to  be  dropped  in  the  ear  after 
syringing  with  warm  soapy  water,  for  abscess 
in  the  ear. 

GALL  OPODELDOC. 

Dissolve  2 oz.  of  camphor  and  2 oz.  of 
Castile  soap  in  | pint  of  spirits  of  wine  in  a 
wine  bottle,  then  add  1 oz.  of  laudanum, 
and  1 oz.  of  water  of  ammonia  ; now  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  bullock’s  gall  previously 
boiled  and  skimmed.  This  is  a common 
domestic  liniment  for  bruises. 

GALL  STONE,  AN  ARTISt’s  COLOR.  ‘ 

The  name  of  a beautiful  and  deep  yellow 
color,  a small  quantity  of  which  will  tint  a 
large  mass  of  water ; gall  stones,  or  secre- 
tions of  gall  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
gall  bladder  of  most  animals ; the  stone 
here  used  is  mostly  that  taken  from  the  ox, 
and  next  afterwards  in  quality  is  that  from  off 
the  sheep.  The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the 
use  of  this  color  is  that  it  is  bleached  by 
light. 

GALL,  SYRUP  OF, 

Tincture  of  bullock’  gall  1 oz.,  simple 
syrup  1 lb.  This  is  stomachic,  and  promotes 
digestion,  in  doses  of  1 oz. 

GALLIPOT  VARNISH. 

Take  of  gallipot  or  white  incense  12  oz., 
white  glass  pounded  5 oz.,  Venice  turpen- 
tine 2 oz.,  essence  of  turpentine  32  oz.. 


make  the  varnish  after  the  white  incense  has 
been  pounded  with  the  glass. 

Some  authors  recommend  mastic  or  sandaric  in 
the  room  of  gallipot;  but  the  varnish  is  neiiner 
more  bcautifuL  nor  more  durabie.  When  the  nulot 
is  ground  with  the  preceding  varnish,  and  mixed  u|i 
with  the  latter,  which,  if  too  thick  is  thinned  with  a 
little  essence,  and  which  is  applied  in.-siediately, 
and  without  any  sizing,  to  boxes  and  other  articies, 
the  coatings  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
blows  of  a mallet  Gallipot  is  the  resin  which 
exudes  from  hr  trees, 

GALLS  OINTMENT. 

I.  Galls  in  fine  powder  1 oz.,  lard  4 oz. 

II.  Galls  finely  powdered  2 drachms, 
powdered  opium  ^ drachm,  lard  2 oz. 

III.  Morphia  2 grains,  olive  oil  2 fluid 
drachms,  triturate  and  add  finely  powdered 
galls  1 drachm,  zinc  ointment  1 oz.  All 
these  are  excellent  applications  for  piles,  the 
last  when  they  are  very  painful. 

GALLS,  TINCTURE  OF, 

Nut  galls  4 oz.,  proof  spirits  2 lbs.  In 
the  arts  it  is  used  as  a test  liquor  for  iron, 
with  which  it  becomes  purple  or  black,  also 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Clean  the  surface  of  the  iron  perfectly  by 
the  combined  action  of  dilute  acid  and  fric- 
tion, plunge  it  into  a bath  of  melted  zinc, 
and  stir  it  about  till  it  be  alloyed  superficially 
with  this  metal,  then  take  it  out  and  im- 
merse it  in  a bath  of  tin,  such  as  is  used  in 
making  tin-plate.  The  tin  forms  an  exte- 
rior coat  of  alloy.  When  the  metal  thus 
prepared  is  exposed  to  humidity,  the  zinc  is 
said  to  oxidize  slowly  by  a galvanic  action, 
and  to  protect  the  iron  from  rusting  within 
it ; whereby  the  outer  tinned  surface  remains 
for  a long  time  perfectly  white,  in  circum- 
stances under  which  iron  tinned  in  the  usual 
way  would  have  been  superficially  browned 
and  covered  with  rust. 

GAMBOGE  FILLS. 

I.  Take  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  and 
calomel,  of  each  ^ oz.,  gum  ammonia  3 
drachms,  vitriolated  tartar  2 drachms,  mastic 

1 drachm,  saffron  1 scruple,  oil  of  turpentine 
40  drops,  syrup  sufficient. 

II.  Gamboge,  socotrine  aloes,  pulverized 
cinnamon,  of  each  I drachm,  Castile  soap 

2 drachms.  Dose  10  to  20  grains. 

GARGLE,  COMMON. 

A gargle  is  a liquid  medicine,  taken  into 
the  mouth,  but  not  suffered  to  pass  farther 
than  the  throat ; when  used,  a mouthful  is 
to  he  taken,  and  the  head  being  thrown  back, 
with  the  mouth  upwards,  the  gargle  is  re- 
tained at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  by  the 
air  being  thrown  forcibly  against  it  from  the 
glottis.  The  following  are  common  gargles, 
for  sore  throat,  thrush,  &c. : — 

I.  Pure  water  U pint,  borax  10  drachms, 
tincture  of  catechu  1 oz.,  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum 2 drachms,  honey  of  roses  1|  oz. 
Mix  together. 
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II.  Instead  of  the  borax  and  catechu,  add 
muriatic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  till  of  a 
pleasant  taste.  This  is  good  when  there  is 
much  mucus  in  the  throat,  and  for  the 
croup,  but  the  next  is  better. 

III.  Sweeten  some  water  with  honey,  and 
add  sufficient  of  salt  of  tartar  to  make  it 
slightly  disagreeable.  This  is  good  for  the 
hooping  cough. 

IV.  For  a putrid  scre  throat,  use  No.  2, 
or  else  vinegar  and  water. 

V.  Pulverized  capsicum  1 drachm,  com- 
mon salt  1 scruple,  vinegar  f oz.,  boiling 
water  1 pint ; strain.  This  is  good  in  scarlet 
fever,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  for  relaxation 
of  the  uvula. 

VI.  Alum  ^ scruple,  oak  bark  ^ oz.,  oil 
of  vitriol  30  drops,  boiling  water  1 pint. 
In  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

VII.  Borax  2 drachms,  honey  1 oz.,  rose 
water  7 oz.  Used  for  the  thrush  in  infants. 

VIII.  Saltpetre  2 drachms,  honey  § oz., 
rose  water  6 oz.  This  is  to  be  used  fre- 
quently in  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

IX.  Infusion  of  rhatany  root  7 J oz.,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  2 5 drachms,  syrup  of  mul- 
berries I oz. 

X.  Barley  water,  thin  linseed  tea,  or  gum 
water,  may  be  used  as  a gurgle  when  the 
throat  is  injured  by  bones,  &c.,  as  may  also 
the  borax  gargle  No.  7. 

GARLIC  BALLS  FOR  HORSES. 

Garlic  1 to  2 oz, , pound  into  a paste, 
liquorice  powder  to  make  balls.  This  is 
used  for  horses  in  cough. 

GARLIC,  SYRUP  OF. 

Garlic  roots  1 lb.,  water  2 lbs.,  sugar  to 
make  syrup,  about  1|  lb.  to  a pint. 

GARLIC  VINEGAR. 

Peel  and  chop  2 oz.  of  garlic,  pour  upon 
this  a quart  of  good  vinegar  ; let  it  digest  for 
fourteen  days,  shaking  it  every  day  ; then 
strain  and  put  in  bottles.  A small  quantity 
is  used  in  soups,  &c. 

GARNETS,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Take  2 oz.  of  pure  white  glass,  1 oz.  of 
glass  of  antimony,  1 grain  of  the  powder  of 
Cassius,  and  1 grain  of  manganese ; reduce 
the  materials  to  powder,  mix  them  inti- 
mately, and  then  fuse  them  in  a crucible. 
The  product  will  be  a gem  so  like  the  real 
garnet,  that  no  common  observer  will  dis- 
cover the  diflerence. 

Gascoigne’s  powder. 

Take  powdered  crab’s  claws  1 lb.,  oriental 
bezoar  1 oz.  Mix  them  well  together,  and 
make  the  mixture  into  balls  with  very  weak 
gum  or  size  water. 

This  onne  celebrated  absorbent  is  now  disused,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  bezoar.  Both  the 
simple  and  the  compound  chalk  powder  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature;  one  or  other  of  these  is  now 
substituted,  and  <iften  when  colored  with  a little  bol« 
Armenian,  sold  as  Gascoigne's  powder. 


GELATINE. 

Nelson’s  Patent. — This  gelatine  is  formed 
from  the  parings  of  skins.  These  pieces, 
after  being  washed,  have  their  surfaces  scored ; 
they  are  then  soaked  for  a week  or  ten  days 
in  a dilute  caustic  soda ; they  are  next  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vat,  lined  with  cement,  kept 
at  a temperature  of  70°  Fah.,  then  washed 
well  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  a wooden 
chamber.  They  are  now  squeezed  to  expel 
the  moisture,  and  finally  converted  into 
gelatine,  by  water  in  earthen  vessels  enclosed 
in  steam  cases.  The  fluid  gelatine  is  purified 
by  straining  while  hot.  It  is  sometimes 
colored.  The  juice  of  beet-root  is  used  for 
red ; the  juice  of  spinach  for  g^een  ; and  the 
sulphate  of  indigo  for  blue. 

GELATINE  FROM  BONES. 

Crush  the  bones,  and  soak  them  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid  ; this  will  dissolve  all  the  hard 
substance.  Wash  them  well  in  several 
waters,  adding  a little  pearlash  to  the  last 
water.  Nothing  but  gelatine  will  now  be 
left ; this  requires  boiling  in  water  to  dis- 
solve it;  it  will  then  be  fit  for  culinary 
purposes,  or  as  glue,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  bones.  When  made  from  spongy 
skulls,  the  inside  of  horns,  &c.,  it  is  called 
gelatine  brut. 

GEM  cutter’s  paste. 

Virgin  wax  1 oz.  melted  slowly  in  a copper 
vessel,  sugar  candy  pounded  well  1 drachm, 
burnt  soot  ^ oz.,  and  two  or  three  drops  of 
turpentine.  The  wax  is  warmed  if  a cast  is 
to  be  taken,  and  the  stone,  having  been  a 
little  moistened,  is  pressed  on  it. 

GEMS,  RED  SULPHUR. 

Make  a mould  of  the  required  subject  in 
plaster  of  Paris  ; melt  some  roll  brimstone 
over  a gentle  fire,  when  just  melted  put  in 
a little  English  vermillion ; stir  them  to- 
gether and  pour  the  mixture  immediately  into 
the  plaster  moulds,  previously  wetted  and  sur- 
rounded with  paper  ; it  will  congeal  and  give 
a very  sharp  impression,  which  has  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  not  being  injured  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  By  this  method  are  made  the 
red  casts  seen  in  engraver’s  windows,  and 
which  resemble  sealing  wax.  They  may  be, 
when  made,  surrounded  with  slips  of  paper, 
and  placed  upon  show  boards,  or  in  cabinets. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  above  process  is 
the  preserving  the  gems  of  a fine  red  color. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  by  keeping  the  sul- 
phur at  as  low  a degree  of  heat  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  vermillion,  which  is  a bisul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  becomes  in  some  degree 
changed  into  the  protosulphuret,  or  Ethiops 
mineral,  which  is  black.  The  surest  way  to 
preserve  a fine  color  is  to  procure  a common 
glue  pot,  put  the  sulphur  to  be  melted  in 
the  inner  vessel,  and  fill  the  outer  vessel 


with  brine.  The  boiling  of  the  brine  will 
communicate  heat  enough  to  melt  the  sulphur, 
but  not  to  occasion  a rapid  change.  Not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  the  sulphur 
should  not  remain  long  in  a melted  state, 
but  be  used  as  soon  as  possible. 

GENTIAN,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Simple. — Boil  gentian  root  in  chips  in 
water,  or  put  it  in  a jug  and  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it ; it  will  be  intensely  bitter, 
and  may  be  diluted,  when  wanted,  with 
water ; -J  a wine  glassful  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  one 
which  does  not  like  rhubarb  act  as  an  aperi- 
ent also,  nor  yet  like  catechu  as  an  astringent. 

II.  Compound. — Take  of  gentian  root  cut 
in  pieces  5 oz.,  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges 
bruised  1 drachm,  coriander  seed  bruised 
i a drachm,  diluted  alchohol  4 oz.,  water 

1 lb.  First  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three 
hours  afterwards  add  the  water,  then  mace- 
rate without  heat  for  12  hours  and  strain. 
Take  a table  spoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Dilute  it  with  water  and  sweeten  with 
sugar  if  you  think  proper. 

GENTIAN,  TINCTURES  OF, 

I.  Simple. — Gentian  root  5 lb.,  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  smaller  centaury  each 
4 oz.  proof  spirit  6 lbs.,  distil  off  i gallon. 

II.  Compound. — Gentian  root  and  dried 
orange  peel  of  each  1 drachm,  lemon  peel 

2 drachms,  hot  water  f of  a pint. 

GENTIAN  WINE. 

Take  gentian  root  and  dried  lemon  peei, 
fresh,  of  each  1 oz.,  2 drachms  of  long  pep- 
per, and  2 pints  of  mountain  wine ; infuse 
without  heat  for  a week,  and  strain  out  tha 
wine  for  use. 

GERMAN  BLACKING. 

Break  into  pieces  a cake  of  white  wax, 
and  put  it  in  a tin  tube,  or  any  earthen  ves- 
sel ; pour  over  it  as  much  oil  of  turpentine 
as  will  quite  eover  it,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  let  it  be  closely  covered  up.  In  this 
time  the  wax  will  be  found  dissolved  to  a 
paste,  which  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  as 
much  real  ivory  black,  in  fine  powder,  as  is 
necessary  to  give  the  entire  composition  a 
very  black  color.  When  it  is  wanted  for  use, 
take  a little  of  it  out  on  the  point  of  a knife, 
and  rub  it  into  the  leather  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  &c.,  with  a brush,  which  will  cause 
the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  oil  to  evaporate, 
leaving  the  wax  on  the  surface  of  the  leather, 
quite  firm,  black,  and  glossy.  Should  the 
composition  get  dry,  stir  in  a little  fresh  oil 
of  turpentine. 

GERMAN  PASTE  FOR  BIRDS. 

I.  Take  the  crumb  of  well-bnked  stale 
white  bread,  and  having  soaked  it  in  clean 
water  about  half  an  hour,  squeeze  out  the 
moisture,  and  add  to  the  bread  two-thirds 


of  the  same  quantity  of  well-sifted  barley 
meal,  then  pour  boiling  milk  over  the  mix- 
ture, and  stir  it  well  together. 

II.  Take  the  crust  of  bread,  and  prepare 
it  as  directed  above ; put  it  into  a stone 
mortar,  and  having  added  some  carrot,  finely 
grated,  and  a few  spoonsful  of  fine  barley, 
or  wheat  flour,  grind  the  whole  well  together. 

III.  Mix  well  together  25  parts  of  oatmeal, 
finely  ground,  sweet  almonds  6 parts,  rape 
oil  2 parts,  sugar  1 part,  carraway  seeds 
1 part.  When  all  these  things  are  mixed 
well  together,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  through 
a sieve. 

IV.  Take  any  quantity  of  the  above  Ger- 
man paste  (No.  3,)  and  add  to  it  1 quarter 
the  quantity  taken  of  white  of  egg,  and  a 
few  hempseeds,  mix  it  up  well  with  the  rest, 
and  take  care  that  it  is  in  very  fine  pieces, 
before  it  is  given  to  the  birds. 

gilder’s  varnish. 

I.  Bees’  wax  4 oz.,  verdigris  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  of  each  1 oz.  Mix. 

II.  Bees’  wax  4 oz.,  verdigris,  red  ochre, 
and  alum,  of  each  1 oz. ; mix.  These  var- 
nishes are  mixed  with  turpentine  or  spirits 
of  wine,  and  afterwards  strained.  They  are 
laid  on  over  the  gold,  to  heighten  its  color, 
when  pale,  or  to  give  it  a greenish  tinge. 

GILDING. 

There  are  many  processes  of  gilding,  some 
of  a mechanical,  others  of  a chemical,  and 
again,  others  by  means  of  galvanism.  For 
some  of  these  modifications,  see  Book*, 
Glas»,  Picture  Frames,  Gold,  Silk,  Talbot, 
Sec.,  to  which  add  the  following  : — 

I.  To  gild  upon  metals,  first  let  the  article 
be  well  cleaned  and  polished,  then  apply  the 
following  powder  by  friction  with  a piece  of 
cork,  moistened  with  salt  and  water,  after 
which  burnish  with  a blood-stone  burnisher. 
The  powder  is  thus  made : — Take  pure  gold 
5 drachms,  pure  copper  1 drachm,  aqua  regia 
10  oz.  Dissolve  the  metals  in  the  acid,  soak 
clean  linen  rags  in  the  solution,  dry  and  bum 
them,  and  carefully  collect  the  ashes,  which 
contain  the  gold  in  a state  of  minute  division. 

II.  First  make  a gilding  liquid  of  5 troy 
oz.  of  fine  gold,  52  oz.  avoirdupois  of  aqua 
regia.  Dissolve  by  heat,  and  continue  the 
heat  until  red  or  yellow  vapors  cease  to  be 
evolved ; decant  the  clear  liquid  into  a suitable 
vessel,  and  add  distilled  water  4 gallons,  pure 
bicarbonate  of  potass  20  lbs.,  and  boil  for 
two  hours.  The  articles  to  he  gilt,  after 
being  perfectly  cleansed  from  scale  and  grease, 
and  receiving  a proper  face,  are  to  be  sus- 
pended on  wires,  dipped  into  the  liquid 
boiling  hot,  and  moved  about  from  a few 
seconds  to  a minute,  depending  on  the  new- 
ness and  strength  of  the  liquid,  and  they 
will  be  covered  with  a coat  of  gold.  It  is 
only  necessary  afterwards  to  wash  and  dry 
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them.  Articles  thus  gilt  will  not  bear  much 
rubbing.  This  is  Mr.  Elkington’s  patent 
process ; it  was,  however,  previously  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Bonnel  in  France. 

HI.  Make  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sal 
ammoniac  and  corrosive-sublimate,  dissolve 
these  in  nitric  acid.  This  is  a menstruum  or 
material  in  which  gold  is  to  be  dissolved. 
Boil  it  away,  till  half  has  evaporated,  and 
then  apply  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  silver, 
which  immediately  becomes  black,  but  on 
being  heated,  acquires  a metallic  lustre  of 
gold. 

IV.  Paint  the  part  to  be  gilt  with  gold- 
size  ; then  if  the  gilding  is  to  be  brilliant, 
lay  gold  leaf  over  the  part  painted,  when 
the  latter  has  almost  become  dry,  but  is 
still  a little  sticky.  If  dead  gold  be  required, 
dust  it  over  with  powdered  gold.  In  the 
former  method,  painting  iii  gold  for  show 
boards,  &c.,  is  executed;  in  the  latter  tea- 
boards,  waiters,  table  covers,  &c.,  hence 
often  called  japanner’s  gilding. 

V.  A method  without  oil  size  is,  first, 
having  procured  a good  surface,  cover  this 
surface  with  two  or  three  coats  of  good  size, 
procured  by  boiling  down  white  leather, 
isinglass,  or  shreds  of  parchment,  the  last 
coat  of  size  being  mixed  with  a little  whiting, 
or  still  better,  with  yellow  ochre ; let  this 
get  quite  dry,  smooth  it  well  with  a piece 
of  fine  sand  paper,  and  having  the  gold  leaf 
ready,  damp  the  surface  very  slightly  with  a 
sponge  or  brush,  and  lay  and  dab  on  the 
gold  leaf,  which  will  adhere  to  the  moistened 
size.  When  dry,  it  may  be  burnished  with 
an  agate  or  dog’s-tooth  burnisher.  In  this 
manner  are  gilt  picture  and  looking-glass 
frames,  cornices,  &c.  For  the  edges  of 
books,  the  white  of  egg  mixed  with  a little 
sugar  candy  is  preferable  to  size. 

VI.  The  article  to  be  gilt  being  either 
copper,  brass,  or  silver,  is  first  made  quite 
bright,  then  it  is  rubbed  over  with  the  amal- 
gam of  gold.  This  will  adhere  to  the  surface. 
The  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  put  the 
articles  gilt  into  an  oven,  that  the  quicksilver 
of  the  amalgam  may  be  evaporated.  The 
gold  is  now  left  as  a black  powder,  which 
requires  only  rubbing  over  strongly  with  a 
stiff  long-haired  brush,  and  afterwards  to  be 
washed  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  lastly, 
with  water  only. 

The  amalgam  will  be  a stiff  substance,  and  the 
putting  of  it  on  is  usually  with  a wire  brush,  using 
with  it  a little  very  dilute  solution  of  quicksiiver, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  This  iast  is  called  wash  or 
water  gilding. 

VII.  Swords,  knives,  and  other  bright 
Steel  goods,  may  be  ornamented  with  gold 
flowers,  letters,  or  other  devices,  by  drawing 
or  writing  upon  them  with  a camel’s-hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  ethereal  solution  of 
gold,  burnishing  afterwards,  when  the  ether 

as  evaporated,  with  a piece  of  wash  leather. 


There  is  a method  also  of  gilding  iron  through 
means  of  a coating  of  copper.  (See  Iron.)  ihe 
different  colors  given  to  gold  and  gilding,  will  oe 
found  under  gold.  (See  BookSt  Leather , q'C.  ffc.i 

GILDING  LiaUID  OR  PICKLE. 

Alum  and  common  salt,  of  each  1 oz., 
purified  nitre  2 oz.,  water  4 pih^;  This 
much  improves  the  color  of  gilt  articles,  it 
being  laid  over  them  with  a brush. 

GILDING  METAL  OR  ALLOY. 

The  metal  or  alloy  which  is  gilt  is  usually 
either  silver,  or  a kind  of  brass,  containing 
however  a very  large  proportion  of  copper, 
so  much  so  as  to  resemble  that  metal, 
except  in  being  a little  harder.  The  pro- 
portions are : — (a)  Copper  6 parts,  brass 
I part.— (i)  Copper  4 parts,  brass  1 part. 
—(c)  Copper  13  parts,  old  brass  3 parts, 
tin  14  parts. 

GILDING  WAX. 

I.  Yellow  wax  14  lb.,  verdigris  and  white 
vitriol,  of  each  4 lb.,  colcothar  (common 
Indian  red)  2 lb.  12  oz. 

II.  Yellow  wax  15  lbs.,  colcothar  7 lbs., 
verdigris  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  3 lbs. 

8 oz.,  borax  8 oz. 

GILEAD,  BALM  OF,  FACTITIOUS. 

The  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  the  product 
of  an  Arabian  plant,  most  costly  even  where 
it  is  procured.  In  this  country  an  inferior 
kind  is  introduced,  under  the  name  of  opo- 
balsam,  obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  of  the 
tree  in  wafer.  This  also  is  so  dear,  that  an 
imitative  article  is  generally  substituted. 
The  following  are  the  materials  for  its  com- 
position : — 

I.  Yellow  rosin  10  oz.,  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin and  oil  of  lemons,  each  3 oz.,  oils  of 
carrawky  and  rosemary,  of  each  2 oz.  Melt 
the  rosin,  and  having  removed  it  from  the 
fire,  stir  in,  first  the  essence  and  then  the 
oils. 

II.  Yellow  rosin  1 lb.,  gum  benzoin  4 oz. 
best  liquid  styrax  2 oz.,  essence  of  lemons 
3 oz.,  oil  of  rosemary  2 oz.,  oils  of  carraway 
and  cassia,  each  1 oz.  Dilute  it  to  a proper 
consistence  with  spirits  of  wine,  let  it  rest 
for  a few  hours,  and  then  strain  through 
flannel. 

III.  Canada  balsam  1 lb.,  gum  benzoin 
5 oz.,  oils  of  lemons,  rosemary,  and  cassia, 
of  each  4 oz.  Powder  the  benzoin,  and  mix 
it  with  the  Canada  balsam,  then  place  the 
mixture  in  a flask,  and  after  closing  the 
mouth,  expose  it  to  heat  till  the  liquid  will 
dissolve  no  more  of  the  benzoin,  next  allow 
it  to  settle  till  clear  and  cold,  and  then  add 
the  essences. 

GIN. 

Gin  is  made  by  the  distillation  of  clean 
rectified  spirits  with  certain  ingredients, 
chiefly  juniper  berries.  Almost  every  dis- 
tiller in  the  United  Kingdom  has  a different 
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receipt,  and  so  much  does  the  palate  become 
accustomed  to  certain  flavors,  that  as  in  the 
articles  of  porter  and  cheese,  the  gin  manu- 
factured by  one  distiller  is  always  considered 
by  the  habitual  drinkers  of  it,  as  superior 
to  that  of  others,  although  there  may  be  no 
real  difference  of  quality.  Also,  Thames 
water  makes  so  great  a difference  in  the 
article,  that  it  is  a common  remark,  which 
our  own  experience  has  confirmed,  that  gin 
of  the  flavor  of  that  of  London  cannot  be 
made  in  the  provinces,  even  by  the  same 
receipt.  We  have  tried  the  first  four  of  the 
following  receipts,  and  by  some  of  them  have 
made  thousands  of  gallons.  The  ingredients 
are  all  to  be  put  into  the  still  together,  ex- 
cept the  sugar  and  finings. 

I.  Take  100  gallons  of  clean  malt  spirits, 
40  gallons  of  liquor  (water,)  12  gallons  of 
good  Italian  juniper  berries,  2 lbs.  of  stick 
liquorice,  cut  small,  and  1 lb.  of  angelica 
roots.  Distil  by  as  gentle  a boiling  heat  as 
possible,  until  feints  pass  over.  Reduce 
the  strength  to  1 in  5,  that  is,  22°  under 
proof  by  the  hydrometer,  and  add  fine-clayed 
sugar  after  the  proportion  of  20  lbs.  to  100 
gallons,  when  reduced. 

II.  Spirit  100  gallons,  juniper  berries 
30  lbs.,  coriander  seeds  10  lbs.,  angelica 
root  ^ lb.,  ginger  2 oz.,  cassia  bruised,  sweet 
fennel  seeds,  chillies,  lesser  cardamom  seeds 
and  almond  cake,  of  each  1 oz. 

III.  Take  100  gallons  of  spirits,  30  lbs. 
of  juniper  berries,  half  Italian  and  half 
German,  15  lbs.  of  best  coriander  seeds, 
and  4 lbs.  of  Seville  orange  peel. 

This  receipt  was  used  by  the  author’s  lather,  (a 
distiller,)  for  many  years,  and  also  by  Messrs. 
Skinner,  distillers,  of  .‘Udgate,  London. 

IV.  Take  80  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  20 
gallons  of  liquor,  10  lbs.  of  juniper,  5 lbs. 
of  coriander  seeds,  6 oz.  each  of  dried  orange 
peel  and  cassia  buds,  and  3 oz.  .each  of  an- 
gelica root,  sweet  fennel  seeds,  carraway 
seeds,  ground  ginger,  and  almond  cake. 

V.  Take  135  gallons  of  spirit,  7 per  cent 
over  proof,  5 lbs.  of  Italian  juniper  berries, 
14  lbs.  of  German  ditto,  15  lbs.  of  coriander 
seeds,  J lb.  of  angelica  root,  2 oz.  of  cassia, 
2 oz.  of  calamus  aromaticus,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  procured,  the  same  quantity  of 
orrice  root,  and  2 oz.  of  almond  eake. 

Wo  believe  this  to  be  the  receipt  o(  Messrs. 
Hodges,  vvliose  gin  is  one  of  the  cleanest  articles  in 
London.  The  reason  that  two  sorts  of  juniper  ber- 
ries are  advised  to  be  used,  is,  that  the  French 
and  Italian  berries  contain  most  oil,  being  produced 
>n  warmer  countries,  while  those  of  Germany  con- 
tain most  resin.  The  oily  berry  communicates  the 
finer,  and  the  resinous  berry  the  stronger  tlavor; 
were  the  latter  only  used,  the  gin  would  want  deli- 
cacy, were  the  former  kind  wholly  employed,  the 
gin  would  turn  blue  or  milky,  when  mixed  with 
water,  on  account  of  the  superabundance  of  oil. 

VI.  Put  into  a wine  bottle  H oz.  of  oil 
of  juniper,  i oz.  essence  of  angelica,  1 oz. 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  1 oz,  of  the 


oil  of  coriander,  and  ^ oz.  of  the  oil  of  car- 
raway ; nearly  fill  the  bottle  with  spirits  of 
wine,  shake  it  up  well  for  ten  minutes  to 
kill  the  oils,  and  then  pour  it  into  100  gallons 
of  clean  spirits,  washing  out  the  bottle  with 
the  same,  rummage  the  whole  well  up,  and 
fine  it.  This  will  be  strong  gin,  by  which 
term  is  understood  not  merely  gin  with  little 
water,  but  without  sugar.  Reduce  it  to  a 
strength  according  to  the  price  at  which  it 
is  to  be  sold,  and  then  sweeten  with  1 lb. 
of  loaf  sugar  to  every  5 gallons. 

The  sugar  pays  for  itself  in  all  liquors  by  increasing 
the  quantity  slightly.  A little  noyeau  added,  when 
made  up,  and  also  a little  infusion  of  chillies  are 
improvements.  Some  persons  use  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine instead  of  oil  of  juniper,  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness,  but  it  is  far  inferior;  others  put 
1 oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  each  100  gallons. 

GIN,  FININGS  FOR. 

I.  Boil  4 lb.  of  alum  in  1 quart  of  water, 
till  dissolved,  let  it  get  nearly  cold,  and  then 
put  it  into  a cask  of  100  gallons  of  gin, 
rouse  it  well  up  with  a stick,  let  it  stand 
two  or  three  days,  and  it  will  be  perfectly 
bright  and  fine. 

II.  Boil  in  like  manner  4 oz.  of  alum 
and  4 oz.  of  salt  of  tartar  in  2 quarts  of 
water,  pour  them  cold  into  the  cask,  and 
rummage  well  up.  This  is  for  100  gallons; 
it  will  be  beautifully  bright  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  fining  will  also  remove  any 
unpleasant  musty  flavor,  that  may  arise  from 
the  cask  or  other  source  of  taint. 

GINGER  BEER  IN  BOTTLES. 

I.  Put  into  any  vessel  1 gallon  of  boiling 
water,  1 lb.  of  common  loaf-sugar,  1 oz.  of 
best  ginger,  bruised,  1 oz.  of  cream  of  tartar, 
or  else  a lemon  sliced.  Stir  them  up  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  let  it  rest  until  about 
as  warm  as  new  milk,  then  add  1 table- 
spoonful of  good  yeast,  poured  on  to  a bit 
of  bread  put  to  float  on  it.  Cover  the  whole 
over  with  a cloth,  and  suffer  it  to  remain 
undisturbed  twenty-four  hours  ; then  strain 
it,  and  put  it  into  bottles,  observing  not  to 
put  more  in  than  will  occupy  three-quarters 
of  their  capacity,  or  as  we  usually  say,  three- 
quarters  full.  Cork  tlie  bottles  well,  and  tie 
the  corks,  and  in  two  days,  in  warm  weather, 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  If  not  to  be  consumed 
till  a week  or  a fortnight  after  it  is  made,  a 
quarter  of  the  sugar  may  be  spared.  The 
above  quantity  of  ingredients  will  make 
18  bottles,  and  cost  ten-pence. 

II.  Take  of  white  sugar  10  lbs.,  of  lemon 
juice  9 fluid  oz.,  or  a little  more  than  4 a 
pint,  honey  i lb.,  bruised  ginger  11  oz., 
water  9 gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  in  2 or  3 
gallons  of  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  after  another  half  hour ; filter  the  whole 
through  flannel.  When  cold,  add  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  J oz.  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Set  it  to  work  with  yeast,  as  in  the  last  re- 
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ceipt,  and  after  four  days,  bottle  for  use. 
Ginger  beer  made  by  this  receipt  is  an  ex- 
cellent article,  and  will  keep  for  a long  time. 

Lemon  juice  or  lime  juice  may  be  bought  among 
thromnge  merchants  of  Thames  Street  London 
If  lemons  be  used,  they  should  be  cut  in  slices,  and 
boiled  with  the  water  and  ginger,  with  them,  the 
essence  of  lemons  need  not  be  added  afterwards. 

III.  Common. — That  common  drink  sold 
in  the  streets  is  made  with  raw  sugar  or 
treacle,  % lb.  to  a gallon  of  water,  the  ginger 
ground,  and  with  less  acid,  costing  one  far- 
thing per  bottle. 

IV.  Powders. — Powdered  white  sugar  2 
drachms,  powdered  ginger  5 grains,  carbo- 
nate of  soda  26  grains  ; mix  and  wrap  in  blue 
paper.  TaTtaric  acid  30  grains  ; wrap  in 
white  paper.  For  use,  dissolve  each  sepa- 
rately in  w a glass  of  water,  mix  them  toge- 
ther, and  drink  immediately  ; or  else,  and 
which  is  indeed  preferable,  dissolve  the  con- 
tents of  the  blue  paper  in  a tumbler,  three- 
fourths  tilled  with  water,  add  the  acid  from 
the  white  paper,  stir  it  up,  and  drink  as  soon 
as  dissolved. 


GINGERBREAD. 

Gingerbread  is  not  only  one  of  the  very 
oldest  articles  of  the  baker’s  business,  but 
formerly,  as  well  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
favorite’.  One  principle  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  gingerbread,  that  is, 
that  treacle  or  honey  is  the  only  sweet  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  necessary  fermentation 
is  produced  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  which, 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  assisted  also  by 
the  acid  in  the  treacle,  becomes  decomposed, 
and  emitting  its  carbonic  acid  into  the  par- 
ticles of  bread,  renders  it  porous.  Besides 
the  admixture  of  the  various  materials,  the 
treacle  requires  the  following  preparation  : — 

I.  To  prepare  the  treacle. — Take  14  lbs. 
of  the  best  treacle,  4 lb.  of  alum,  and  lb. 
of  American  potash.  Dissolve  the  alum  in 

a pint  of  hot  water,  and  in  another  vessel 
the  potash  in  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Pour  the  alum  first  into  the  treacle,  stir  it 
up,  and  then  add  the  potash,  and  stir  it  all 
well  together  for  use. 

II.  To  prepare  the  dough. — Mix  some 
of  the  preceding  prepared  treacle  with  flour, 
to  make  a soft  dough,  set  this  aside  for  three 
or  four  days,  when  it  will  be  ready,  by 
mixing  with  the  other  ingredients,  to  bake 
directly.  If  kept  for  eight  or  ten  days,  it 
is  called  old  dough,  and  requires  to  be  mixed 
in  certain  proportions  with  similar  dough  just 
made ; in  this  case,  the  oldness  of  the  one 
and  the  newness  of  the  other,  uniting,  the 
medium  and  proper  quality  and  age  is 
preserved. 

III.  Ingredients. — Take  4 lbs.  of  light 
dough  and  2 lbs.  of  new  dough,  J lb.  of 
butter,  i lb.  of  treacle,  2 oz.  of  ginger,  and 
2 oz.  of  mixed  spice.  You  may  add,  at 


pleasure,  orange  or  lemon  peel,  almonds,  or 
other  flavoring  ingredients.  Carraway  seeds 
are  sometimes  used. 

IV.  Malcing. — Mix  this  all  well  together, 
and  make  it  of  a thinner  consistence  with 
water,  if  required.  Place  it  in  a pan  to  about 
an  inch  in  thickness  in  square  tins,  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  which  are  well  buttered, 
press  the  stamp  upon  the  top,  having  first 
washed  it  over  with  water  or  egg.  A large 
cake  of  gingerbread  will  take  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  bake  in  a slow  oven  ; smaller 
and  thinner  cakes  in  a brisker  oven  for  a 
shorter  time  ; do  not  touch  them,  or  expose 
them  to  a cold  draught  of  air  while  baking, 
or  they  will  be  heavy.  When  done,  wash 
them  over  with  size,  egg,  isinglass,  or  gum 
water. 

After  the  ingredients  are  fully  made  up,  ginger- 
bread should  be  kept  a little  time  before  baking,  but 
never  more  than  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  follow- 
ing receipts,  it  is  prepared  by  one  operation. 

V,  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each  1 lb,,  butter 
1 oz.,  carbonate  of  magnesia  1 oz.,  pow- 
dered ginger  and  cinnamon,  of  each  1 drachm, 
grated  nutmeg  ^ oz, ; let  it  be  baked,  after 
having  been  made  about  four  hours. 


This  is  for  thin  gingerbread ; if  for  thick,  you 
must  add  more  6our,  so  as  to  make  the  paste  stiffer. 

VI.  Flour  1 lb.,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
J oz.,  mix  these  together,  then  add  ^ lb.  of 
treacle,  4 lb-  of  moist  sugar,  2 oz,  of  melted 
butter,  tartaric  acid  1 drachm,  and  spices 
as  in  the  last  receipt.  Let  it  be  baked  when 
it  has  been  made  about  four  hours. 

If  to  be  baked  quickly,  double  the  quantity  of  llio 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  of  the  acid  ; this  will  be 
ready  for  the  oven  in  forty  minutes. 

vit.  Flour  1 lb.,  treacle  f lb.,  potash 
dissolved  in  a little  water  | oz.,  butter  1 oz., 
spice  according  to  taste.  This  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  oven  for  several  days.  When 
it  is  to  be  baked,  mix  up  with  it  a little 
more  flour. 

During  the  several  days  rest  between  the  making 
and  the  baking,  the  acid  which  is  in  the  treacle 
neutralizes  the  potash,  and  lets  its  carbonic  acid 
escape  into  the  bread. 

VIII.  Instead  of  the  potash,  used  in  the 
last  receipt,  mix  up  the  ingredients  with 

1 oz.  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  make 
the  bread  porous ; or  it  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  jiotash  in  the  last,  using  then 
J oz.,  and  adding  it  when  the  paste  is  two 
or  three  days  old.  With  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  only,  it  may  be  baked  directly  it  is 
prepared. 

IX.  Flour  6 lbs.,  powdered  ginger  2 oz., 
carraway  seeds  1 oz.,  (other  spices  to  palate,) 
candied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each  2 oz., 
moist  sugar  and  melted  butter,  of  each  ^ lb., 
treacle  4 lbs.,  volatile  salt  (carbonate  of 
ammonia)  dissolved  in  a little  water  I J-  to 

2 oz.  This  may  be  btiked  at  once 
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X.  Take  3 lbs.  of  treacle,  of  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel  and  green  citron, 
each  i lb.,  2 oz.  of  ginger  in  powder,  2 oz. 
of  coriander  seed,  prepared,  beaten,  and 
sifted.  Use  the  prepared  treacle,  or  else 
either  of  the  carbonates  before  mentioned 
with  common  treacle. 

The  French,  whose  gingerbread  is  vile  stuff,  use 
honey  injfead  of  treacle,  and  flavor  it  very  strongly 
with  aniseed.  (For  Gingerbread  Nuls,  see  Spice 
tiuis  ; for  German  Gingerbread  see  noU  to  Honey 
Gingerbread;  see  also  Honey-comb  Gingerbread 
and  Orange  Gingerbread.) 

GINGER  CAKES. 

Take  1 lb.  of  sugar,  ^ lb.  of  ginger,  1 pint 
of  water,  2 lbs.  of  flour,  and  8 caps  (half- 
peels) of  orange  peel.  Pound  and  sift  the 
ginger,  and  add  1 pint  of  water ; boil  it  five 
minutes,  then  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Pound 
the  preserved  orange  peel,  and  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve ; put  the  flour  on  a paste  board, 
make  a wall,  and  put  in  the  orange  peel  and 
ginger  with  the  boiled  water,  mix  this  up  to 
a paste,  and  roll  it  out ; prick  the  cakes 
before  baking  them. 

GINGER,  ESSENCE  OR  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Take  of  ginger  in  coarse  powder  2 oz., 
proof  spirits  2 pints.  Digest  in  a gentle 
heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  This  tinc- 
ture is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  gene- 
rally employed  as  a corrective  to  purgative 
draughts,  which  without  they  are  apt  to  be 
griping. 

II.  A more  concentrated  essence  may  be 
procured  by  digesting  4 oz.  of  ginger  in  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a fortnight,  then 
press  and  filter.  Oxley’s  concentrated  es- 
sence of  Jamaica  ginger  varies  from  this 
only,  in  having  a little  of  the  essence  of 
cayenne  added  to  it. 

III.  Bruised  Jamaica  ginger  12  lbs.,  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine  2j  gallons.  Soak  for 
fourteen  days,  press,  strain,  and  reduce  the 
essence  by  distillation  to  1 gallon,  cool,  and 
filter.  'This  is  so  strong,  that  2 oz.  are 
equal  to  3 of  ginger.  It  is  used  much,  not 
only  by  the  medical  profession,  but  by  pub- 
licans and  distillers  in  making  cordials,  and 
occasionally  in  flavoring  brandy. 

IV.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  Jamaica 
ginger  and  animal  charcoal,  both  in  coarse 
powder,  put  them  in  a funnel  which  has  a 
piece  of  cotton  wool  in  the  pipe  of  it,  stop 
the  lower  end  with  a cork,  and  pour  spirits 
of  wine  on  to  the  powder.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  take  out  the  cork,  and  let  the  spirits 
filter  through,  adding  altogether  spirit  double 
the  weight  of  the  ginger  employed,  pour  the 
runnings  backward  into  the  funnel  two  or 
three  times,  till  of  sufficient  strength. 

GINGER,  TO  CANDY. 

Put  1 OZ.  of  race  ginger,  grated  fine,  1 lb. 
of  loaf  sugar,  beat  fine,  into  a preserving  pan, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  the  sugar, 


Stir  them  well  together  over  a slow  fire  till 
the  sugar  begins  to  boil ; then  stir  in  another 
pound  of  sugar,  heat  fine,  and  keep  stirring 
it  till  it  grows  thick  ; then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes  upon  earthen 
dishes ; set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry, 
when  they  will  become  hard  and  brittle,  and 
look  white. 

GINGER  CANDY  AND  DROPS. 

Coarsely-powdered  ginger  2 oz.,  boiling 
water  l^-  pint ; macerate  in  a warm  place 
for  two  hours,  strain,  and  add  to  it  7 lbs. 
each  of  loaf  and  brown  sugar.  Ginger  drops 
are  the  same,  except  that  they  are  made  with 
all  loaf  sugar. 

GINGER  CANDY. 

Boil  a pint  of  clarified  sugar,  until  upon 
taking  out  a drop  of  it  on  a piece  of  stick, 
it  will,  when  cold,  be  quite  brittle.  Color  it 
yellow  by  boiling  with  it  a little  saffron  tied 
up  in  a piece  of  muslin.  Now  mix  and  stir 
up  with  it,  for  a common  article,  about  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger  ; if  for  superior 
goods,  instead  of  the  ground  ginger,  add  to 
it,  while  hot,  half  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  previously  with  fine  sifted  loaf-sugar, 
and  20  drops  of  the  strong  essence  of  ginger. 

GINGER  LOZENGES. 

Dissolve  in  ^ pint  of  hot  water  J oz.  of 
gum  arabic ; when  cold,  stir  it  up  with 
1|  lb.  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  or  12  drops  of  the  essence  of 
ginger.  Roll  and  beat  the  whole  well  up 
into  a paste,  make  it  into  a cake,  and  punch 
out  the  lozenges  with  a round  stamp,  dry 
them  near  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven  nearly  cold. 

GINGER,  TO  PRESERVE. 

The  preserved  ginger  that  comes  from 
China,  and  from  the  Indies,  is  much  superior 
to  any  we  can  make  in  this  country  ; it 
being  made  from  the  roots  while  young  and 
tender,  while  ours  being  from  the  older  roots, 
and  these  having  been  dried,  they  still  re- 
main stringy  and  tough  when  preserved. 
The  method  pursued  in  the  East  Indies  is, 
first  to  wash  the  fresh  roots,  then  to  boil 
them  for  an  hour  in  water,  taking  out  the 
pieces  and  letting  them  cool ; they  are  then 
peeled  with  a knife  and  cut  into  smaller  pieces. 
The  pieces  thus  softened  and  cleaned,  and 
still  containing  as  much  pungency  as  will  be 
desirable,  are  boiled  in  a thin  syrup  of  white 
sugar,  then  taken  out  and  dried,  if  wanted 
in  this  state,  or  if  wanted  as  a wet  preserve, 
the  syrup  and  ginger  are  both  preserved 
together  in  earthenware  jars. 

GINGER,  MOCK,  PRESERVED. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  lettuces  just  going  to 
seed,  and  peel  off  the  strings,  cut  them  in 
pieces  2 or  3 inches  long,  and  throw  them 
into  water ; after  washing  them,  put  them 
into  sugar  and  water,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
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of  1 lb.  of  sugar  to  5 pints  of  water,  add  to 
this  quantity  2 large  spoonsful  of  pounded 
Ringer.  Boil  the  whole  together  for  tv^nty 
minutes,  and  set  it  by  for  two  days.  Then 
boil  it  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  renew  this 
five  or  six  times  in  the  same  syrup,  ^hen 
drain  the  stalks  upon  a sieve,  and  wipe  them 
dry  ; have  ready  a thick  syrup  boiled,  and 
made  strong  with  whole  ginger.  Pour  it 
upon  the  stalks  boiling  hot,  boil  them  in  it 
twice  or  thrice,  or  until  they  look  clear,  and 
taste  like  the  West  India  ginger. 

ginger  brandy  or  cordial. 

These  are  nothing  but  the  commonest 
brandy,  and  flavored  with  essence  of  ginger, 
or  when  wanted  of  a white  color , clean  spirits 
are  used  instead  of  brandy.  The  relative 
quantity  of  spirit  and  of  water  depends  upon 
the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  so 
also  does  the  quantity  of  sugar  depend  upon 
the  required  character  of  the  cordial,  with 
but  little  sugar  it  forms  the  espris  de  gingem- 
bre  of  the  French,  and  with  more  sugar,  so 
as  to  be  syrupy,  it  becomes  creme  de  gin- 
gembre. 


GINGER,  SYRUP  OF. 

Take  of  ginger,  bruised,  4 oz.,  boiling 
water  3 pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours, 
then  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  to  make  a 
syrup. 

GINGER  WINE. 

I.  To  7 gallons  of  water  put  19  lbs.  of 
clayed  sugaf,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; then  take  a 
small  quantity  of  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
9 oz.  of  the  best  ginger,  bruised.  Now  put 
it  all  together,  and  when  nearly  cold,  chop 
9 lbs.  of  raisins  very  small,  and  put  them 
into  a 9 gallon  cask,  (beer  measure,)  with 
1 oz.  of  isinglass.  Slice  4 lemons  into  the 
cask,  taking  out  all  the  seeds,  and  pour  the 
liquor  over  them,  with  ^ a pint  of  fresh  yeast. 
Leave  it  unstopped  for  three  weeks,  and  in 
about  three  months  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling. 
There  will  be  1 gallon  of  the  sugar  and  water 
more  than  the  cask  will  hold  at  first ; this 
must  be  kept  to  fill  up,  as  the  liquor  works 
off,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  cask  should 
be  kept  full  till  it  has  done  working.  The 
raisins  should  be  f Malaga,  and  ^ Muscatel. 
Spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for 
making  this  wine. 

II.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  19  gallons, 
Malaga  raisins  50  lbs.,  white  tartar  in 
powder  4 oz.  ; ferment.  Mix  ginger,  in 
powder  or  bruised,  20  oz.,  18  lemons,  peel 
and  juice  ; add  brandy  2 quarts  or  more. 
This  will  make  18  gallons. 

III.  Take  20  quarts  of  water,  5 lbs.  of 
sugar,  3 oz.  of  white  ginger,  1 oz.  of  stick 
liquorice.  Boil  them  well  together,  when  it 
is  cold,  put  a little  new  yeast  upon  it,  but 
not  loo  much  ; then  put  it  into  the  barrel 


for  ten  days,  and  after  that  bottle  it,  putting 
a lump  of  white  sugar  into  every  bottle. 

GLAIRE. 

This  is  simply  white  of  egg  beaten  up 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  a little 
sugar  candy  being  occasionally  added.  It 
forms  a glaze  for  pastry;  also  to  give  a 
polish  to  kid  and  other  leather,  particularly 
to  kid  gloves,  kid  shoes,  and  the  leathern 
covers  to  books.  It  is  perfectly  transparent, 
dries  in  a few  minutes,  is  not  rendered  sticky 
by  a hot  hand,  nor  affected  by  the  weather. 

GLASS,  CUTTING  AND  BREAKING  OF. 

The  different  methods  of  cutting  of  glass 
tubes,  &c.  which  have  been  contrived,  are 
all  founded  on  two  principles ; one  of  these 
is  the  division  of  the  surface  of  glass  by 
cutting  instruments,  the  other  the  effecting 
of  the  same  object  by  a sudden  change  of 
temperature  ; and  sometimes  these  two  prin- 
ciples  are  combined  in  one  process. 

I.  Notch  the  tube  at  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  divided,  with  the  edge  of  the  file,  or 
of  a thin  plate  of  hard  steel,  or  with  a dia- 
mond ; after  which  you  press  upon  the  two 
ends  of  the  tube,  as  if  to  enlarge  the  notch, 
or  what  is  better,  you  give  the  tube  a slight 
smart  blow.  This  method  is  sufficient  for 
the  breaking  of  small  tubes. 

II.  Many  persons  habitually  employ  an 
agate,  or  a common  flint,  which  they  hold 
in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  rub 
the  tube  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  stone, 
taking  the  precaution  of  securing  the  tube 
by  the  help  of  the  thumb. 

HI.  For  tubes  of  a greater  diameter,  you 
can  employ  a fine  iron  wire  stretched  in  a 
bow,  or,  still  better,  the  glass  cutter’s  wheel ; 
with  either  of  these,  assisted  by  a mixture 
of  emery  and  water,  you  can  cut  a circular 
trace  round  a large  tube,  and  then  divide  it 
with  ease. 

IV.  When  the  portion  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved from  a tube  is  so  small  that  you 
cannot  easily  lay  hold  of  it,  you  cut  a notch 
with  a file,  and  expose  the  notch  to  the  point 
of  a candle  flame  the  cut  then  flies  round 
the  tube. 

V.  Make  use  of  a piece  of  iron  heated  to 
redness,  an  angle  or  corner  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  tube  at  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  cut,  and  then,  if  the  fracture  is  not  at 
once  affected  by  the  action  of  the  hot  iron, 
plunge  the  tube  suddenly  into  cold  water. 

VI.  After  having  made  a notch  with  a file, 
or  the  edge  of  a flint,  you  introduce  into  it 
a little  water,  and  bring  close  upon  it  the 
point  of  a wire,  previously  heated  to  the 
melting  point.  This  double  application  of 
heat  and  moisture  obliges  the  notch  to  fly 
round  the  tube. 

VII.  When  the  object  to  be  cut  has  a large 
diameter  and  very  thin  sides — when  it  is  such 
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a vessel  as  a drinking  glass  or  a cup — you 
may  divide  it  with  much  neatness  by  pro- 
ceeding as  follows  : — After  having  well 
cleansed  the  vessel,  both  within  and  without, 
pour  oil  into  it,  till  it  rises  to  the  point,  or 
very  nearly  to  the  point,  where  you  desire 
to  cut  it.  Place  the  vessel,  so  prepared,  in 
an  airy  situation ; then  take  a rod  of  iron, 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; make  the  es- 
tiemity  brightly  red-hot,  and  plunge  it  into 
the  vessel  until  the  extremity  of  the  iron  is 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  oil ; 
there  is  immediately  formed  a great  quantity 
of  very  hot  oil,  which  assembles  in  a thin 
stratum  at  the  surface  of  the  cold  oil,  and 
forms  a circular  crack  where  it  touches  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  If  you  take  care  to  place 
the  object  in  a horizontal  position,  and  to 
plunge  the  hot  iron  without  communicating 
much  agitation  to  the  oil,  the  parts  so  sepa- 
rated will  be  as  neat  and  as  uniform  as  you 
could  desire  them  to  be. 

VIII.  The  method  which  is  described  in 
some  works,  of  cutting  a tube  by  twisting 
round  it  a thread  saturated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  then  inflaming  the  thread,  we 
have  found  to  be  unfit  for  objects  which  have 
thick  sides. 

IX.  Some  persons  employ  cotton  wicks 
dipped  in  sulphur.  By  the  burning  of  these, 
the  glass  is  strongly  heated  in  a given  line, 
or  very  narrow  space,  which  is  instantly 
cooled  by  a wet  feather  or  a wet  stick.  So 
soon  as  a crack  is  produced,  it  can  be  led  in 
any  required  direction  by  a red-hot  iron,  or 
an  inflamed  piece  of  charcoal. 

X.  You  may  cut  small  portions  from  glass 
tubes  in  a state  of  fusion  by  means  of  com- 
mon scissars. 

GLASS,  TO  DRILL. 

I.  Common  glass  may  be  drilled  with  an 
ordinary  bow-drill,  by  keeping  one  or  two 
drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  glass  at 
the  point  of  the  drill ; of  course  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  too  much  pressure,  or 
you  will  break  the  glass. 

II.  Glass  may  also  be  drilled  readily  with 
a common  drill  made  of  iron,  tin,  or  copper, 
using  with  it  water  and  emery  powder. 

HI.  If  a large  hole  be  required,  such,  for 
example,  as  one  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
may  be  done  ns  follows : — Fasten  on  the 
appointed  spot  a cork  which  is  a little  smaller 
than  the  intended  hole  ; procure  a thin  brass 
tube,  3 or  4 inches  long,  of  the  size  of  the 
hole,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  this  fit  a piece 
of  wood,  pointed  at  the  top  ; put  some  emery 
powder  around  the  cork,  slip  the  tube  over 
it,  and  keep  turning  the  tube  round  by  a 
drill-bow,  the  tube  being  kept  steady  by  the 
coik  at  bottom,  and  by  its  point  working  in 
a hole  at  the  top,  which  may  be  made  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  to  be  held  by  one  hand,  while 
the  lube  is  worked  round  by  the  other. 


GLASS,  ETCHING  ON.  BV  FLUORIC  ACID. 

1.  Procure  several  clear  pieces  of  crown 
glass,  and  immerse  them  in  melted  wax,  so 
that  each  may  receive  a complete  coating. 
When  perfectly  cold,  draw  on  them  with  a 
fine  steel  point,  flowers,  trees,  houses,  por- 
traits, letters,  &c.  Whatever  parts  of  the 
drawing  are  intended  to  be  corroded,  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  the  least  particle  of 
wax.  When  all  these  drawings  are  finished, 
the  pieces  of  glass  must  be  immersed  one  by 
one  in  a square  leaden  box  or  receiver,  where 
they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fluoric  acid,  either  in  a liquid  or  a gaseous 
state.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the  latter  case 
to  have  some  water  in  the  receiver,  for  the 
absorption  of  the  superabundant  gas,  and 
the  receiver  should  have  a short  leaden  pipe 
attached  to  it  for  the  reception  of  the  beak 
of  the  retort ; this  should  be  well  luted  with 
wax.  At  the  top  of  the  receiver  there  is  a 
sliding  door  for  the  reception  of  the  plates ; 
this  is  to  be  well  luted  while  the  gas  is  being 
formed.  When  the  glasses  are  sufficiently 
corroded,  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  the  ope- 
rator having  gloves  on,  and  the  wax  is  to  be 
removed  by  dipping  them  in  warm,  and  then 
in  hot  water.  The  devices  produced  by 
this  method  are  opaque,  like  ground  glass. 
The  following  shows  the  apparatus  above 
described : — 


A is  the  lamp.  B the  leaden  retort.  C 
the  leaden  receiver  for  the  reception  of  the 
plates  of  glass.  D D two  pieces  of  glass 
suspended  within  the  receiver.  E a perfo- 
rated bottom  to  the  receiver,  to  distribute 
the  gas  equally  throughout. 

II.  Glass  may  also  be  etched  by  immersing 
it  in  the  liquid  acid,  after  having  been  coated 
with  wax,  and  drawn  upon  as  in  the  last 
experiment.  The  result  of  thus  using  the 
liquid  acid  is,  that  the  figures  will  be  equally 
transparent  as  the  rest  of  the  glass. 

III.  Having  the  sheet  of  glass  prepared  as 
before,  surround  it  with  a raised  edge  of  wax ; 
pour  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  it,  some  dilute  fluoric  acid,  being 
careful  not  to  imbibe  the  fumes,  the  glass 
will  be  corroded  wherever  the  acid  is  allowed 
to  penetrate. 
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IV.  Dust  the  sheet  of  glass,  previously 
waxed,  over  with  finely-powdered  Derbyshire 
spar.  Then  pour  upon  it  a little  sulphuric 
acid,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  powder. 
The  decomposition  will  take  place  as  before, 
and  the  glass  be  corroded  ; part  of  the  gas 
flying  off,  as  may  be  known  by  a second  sheet 
of  prepared  glass  being  placed  over  the  first, 
and  another  portion  of  gas  being  retained  in 
the  liquid. 

V.  Methods  easier  than  the  former  are  as 
follows  : — Put  the  requisite  ingredients  into 
an  evaporating  basin,  cover  it  over  with  the 
sheet  of  glass,  previously  waxed  and  etched, 
and  apply  heat  beneath.  The  fumes  will 
soon  rise,  and  corrode  the  glass. 

VI.  ^or  TheTmotneters* — Coat  the  glass 
to  be  graduated,  &c.  with  yellow  wax,  and 
trace  with  a steel  point  whatever  is  intended 
to  be  etched.  Now  dip  the  glass  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  shake  over  it  some  fine  pulverized 
fluate  of  lime,  (fluor  spar.)  This  salt  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  aflSnity  of  lirne  for 
sulphuric  acid.  Accordingly,  the  fluoric  acid 
will  be  set  free  to  attack  the  silica  of  the 
glass.  Corrosion  of  those  parts,  which  are 
uncovered  by  the  wax,  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

GLASS  AND  PORCKLAIN,  TO  GILD. 

I.  Drinking  and  other  glasses  are  some- 
times gilt  on  their  edges.  This  is  done  either 
by  an  adhesive  varnish,  or  by  heat.  The  var- 
nish is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  an  equal  weight  either  of  copal  or 
amber.  This  is  to  be  diluted  by  a proper 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  so  as  to  be  ap- 
plied as  thin  as  possible  to  the  parts  of  the 
glass  intended  to  be  gilt.  When  this  is 
done,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty-four 
hours,  the  glass  is  to  be  placed  in  a stove, 
till  it  is  so  warm  as  almost  to  burn  the 
fingers  when  handled.  At  this  temperature, 
the  varnish  will  become  adhesive,  and  a piece 
of  leaf  gold,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  will 
immediately  stick.  Sweep  off  the  super- 
fluous portions  of  the  leaf ; and  when  quite 
cold,  it  may  be  burnished,  taking  care  to 
interpose  a piece  of  thin  paper  (India  paper) 
between  the  gold  and  the  burnisher.  If  the 
varnish  is  very  good,  this  is  the  best  method 
of  gilding  glass,  as  the  gold  is  thus  fixed  on 
more  evenly  than  in  any  other  way. 

II.  It  often  happens,  when  the  varnish  is 
but  indifferent,  that  by  repeated  washing,  the 
gold  wears  off : on  this  account  the  practice 
of  burning  it  in,  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to.  For  this  purpose,  some  pld  powder  is 
ground  with  borax,  and  in  this  state  applied 
to  the  clean  surface  of  the  glass,  by  a camel’s 
hair  pencil ; when  quite  dry,  the  glass  is  put 
into  a stove  heated  to  about  the  temperature 
of  an  annealing  oven  ; the  gum  burns  off, 
and  the  borax,  by  vitrifying,  cements  the 
gold  with  great  firmness  to  the  glass  ; after 


which  it  may  be  burnished.  The 
upon  porcelain  is  in  like  manner  fixed  by 
heat  and  the  use  of  borax ; and  this  kind  of 
ware  being  neither  transparent  nor  liable  to 
soften,  and  thus  to  be  injured  in  its  form  in 
a low  red  heat,  is  free  from  the  risk  and  in- 
jury which  the  finer  and  more  fusible  kinds 
of  glass  are  apt  to  sustain  from  such  treat- 
ment. 

GLASS,  TO  POWDER. 

Make  a piece  of  glass  red  hot  in  the  fire, 
and  while  in  this  state  plunge  it  into  cold 
water ; it  will  immediately  break  into  pow- 
der ; this  must  be  sifted  and  dried,  it  is  then 
fit  for  making  glass  paper,  for  filtering  var- 
nishes, and  for  other  purposes. 

GLASS,  TO  RENDER  OPAODE. 

The  best  method  of  rendering  glass  opaque 
is  by  corroding  the  surface  by  the  fumes  of 
fluoric  acid  as  described  under  the  receipt 
Etching  on  Giass,— but  there  are  other  me- 
thods of  softening  the  light,  which  if  not  so 
perfect,  are  yet  more  easily  performed. 

I.  Lay  the  sheet  of  glass  on  a flat  board 
covered  with  two  or  three  folds  of  cloth,  put 
upon  it  a little  powdered  emery  and  water, 
or  silversand  and  water , rub  this  about  by 
means  of  a bung  until  the  surface  is  pro- 
perly roughened. 

II.  Dab  the  glass  over  with  a lump  of 
glazier’s  putty,  carefully  and  uniformly  until 
the  surface  is  equally  covered.  This  is  an 
excellent  imitation  of  ground-glass,  and  is 
not  disturbed  by  rain  or  damp  air. 

III.  Dab  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
some  common  flour  paste,  with  the  point  of 
a painting  brush.  This  is  inferior  to  the 
last  in  appearance,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  removable  with  great  facility  with  a 
wet  cloth.  It  must  be  done  inside  the  win- 
dow panes  only. 

IV.  Paste  upon  the  windows  some  pieces 
of  very  fine  muslin,  cut  to  proper  size  and 
shape.  Pieces  of  chintz  with  flowers  upon 
them  are  often  pasted  on  in  this  way.  (See 
Crystallized  Windows.) 


GLASS  BOTTLES  TO  CLEAN. 

It  often  happens  that  glass  vessels,  used 
as  pots  for  flowers  and  other  purposes,  re- 
ceive an  unsightly  deposit  or  crust,  hard  to 
be  removed  by  scouring  or  rubbing.  The 
best  method  to  take  it  off  is  to  wash  it  with 
a little  dilute  muriatic  acid.  This  acts  upon 
it,  and  loosens  it  very  speedily. 

GLASS,  STAINING  OF. 

The  colors  used  for  staining  glass  are  very 
different  from  those  used  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions of  painting;  many  of  these  are  described 
under  the  names  of  the  various  gems  and 
enamels.  The  most  difficult  colors  to  obtain 
pure  are  green  and  a fine  red.  The  process 
is  to  paint  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  the 
required  preparation,  it  being  laid  on  with 
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oil  of  lavender,  then  the  article  is  submitted 
to  heat  in  an  oven,  each  color  and  preparation 
requiring  a particular  degree  of  heat  beyond 
which  it  changes ; thus,  the  artist,  who  is 
preparing  a painting  of  several  colors,  must 
be  careful  to  lay  on  first  that  color  which 
requires  the  strongest  heat,  and  afterwards 
those  of  less  intensity.  In  painting  on  glass 
with  vitrifiable  colors,  the  artist  first  lays  the 
design  beneath  the  sheet  of  glass,  this  being 
cleaned,  he  washes  it  over  with  gum'  water, 
that  the  liquid  preparations  for  the  colors 
may  not  run,  then  with  the  black  or  other 
dark  color  he  traces  over  every  line  of  the 
print,  so  that  the  painting  then  resembles 
the  engraving,  and  has  all  its  lines  and  sha- 
dows. It  is  then  painted  with  the  proper 
color,  observing  that  yellow,  which  is  gene- 
rally inclined  to  run,  is  painted  on  the  under 
side  of  the  glass. 

GLASS  STAINING,  COLORS  FOR. 

Flesh. — Red  lead  and  red  enamel  each  1 oz. 
grind  them  to  fine  powder  and  mix  with 
spirits  of  wine. 

Black. — (a)  14^  oz.  of  scales  of  iron,  as 
obtained  at  the  blacksmiths,  mix  with  2 oz. 
of  white  enamel  1 oz.  of  antimony,  and  | an 
oz.  of  manganese ; pound  these  together 
with  vinegar. — (b)  3 parts  of  crystal  glass, 
2 parts  of  oxyde  of  copper,  and  1 oz.  of  an- 
timony, pounded  and  mixed  with  vinegar. 

Brown. — 1 oz.  of  white  enamel,  and  | oz. 
of  manganese,  ground  together. 

Red. — (a)  1 oz.  of  red  chalk,  pounded, 
mixed  with  2 oz.  of  white  hard  enamel. — (i) 
Take  jet  4 oz.,  oxyde  of  silver  2 oz.,  red 
chalk  1 oz. ; mix  as  before. — (c)  Mix  in 
equal  quantities  the  rust  of  iron,  glass  of 
antimony,  and  litharge,  to  which  mixture 
add  a little  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Rose  Color. — Mix  with  any  kind  of  glass 
that  contains  either  the  oxyde  of  lead,  bis- 
muth, zinc,  or  antimony,  (not  crown  glass,) 
an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  oxyde  of 
gold.  This  must  receive  a violent  heat,  yet  a 
slight  excess  of  fire  will  turn  it  to  a brown. 

Bistre  and  Brown  Red. — These  may  be 
obtained  by  mixtures  of  manganese,  orange 
oxyde  of  copper,  and  umber,  in  different 
proportions.  They  must  be  previously  fused 
with  flux  of  borax,  and  afterwards  well 
ground  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Green. — (a)  2 oz.  of  brass,  calcined  into 
an  oxyde,  2 oz.  of  red  lead,  and  8 oz.  of  white 
sand ; reduce  them  to  a fine  powder,  then 
inclose  them  in  a crucible,  and  let  this  be 
heated  strongly  in  an  air  furnace  for  an  hour. 
When  cold,  grind  it  in  a brass  mortar. — 
(6)  Green  may  also  be  produced  by  painting 
the  glass  blue  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the 
other. 

Yellow. — (a)  Take  of  chloride  of  silver 
I part,  pipe-clay  burnt  and  powdered  3 parts. 


This  is  not  to  be  painted  on  the  same  side 
of  the  glass  as  the  other  colors. — (4)  Melt 
silver  leaf  and  sulphur,  and  glass  of  anti- 
mony together,  in  equal  parts,  throw  the 
product  into  cold  water  and  afterwards  grind 
to  powder. — (c)  Calcine  together  in  a cru- 
cible, brass,  sulphur,  and  antimony,  till 
they  cease  to  smoke,  then  mix  them  with  a 
little  burnt  yellow  ochre. — (d)  Mix  equal 
parts  of  chloride  of  silver,  oxide  of  zinc, 
white  clay  and  rust  of  iron. 

Orange. — Oxyde  of  silver,  red  ochre,  and 
yellow  ochre,  of  each  equal  parts,  grind 
them  with  oil  of  lavender  or  turpentine. 

Purple. — (a)  Take  red  lead  1 part,  brown 
ochre  1 part,  white  flint  5 parts,  saltpetre 
J of  the  whole — melt  all  together. — (6)  Add 
to  a certain  quantity  of  broken  glass,  a 
part  of  the  purple  precipitate  of  cassius — 
(See  Cassius.)  A fine  purple  is  produced, 
which  may  be  changed  to  a red,  or  a very 
deep  color  by  a different  proportion. 

Blue. — Take  of  fine  white  sand  12  parts, 
zaffre  and  minium  each  3 parts,  reduce  them 
to  a fine  powder  in_a  brass  mortar,  then  put 
the  powder  into  a very  strong  crucible,  cover 
it  and  lute  it  well,  and  being  dry,  calcine  it 
over  a quick  fire  for  an  hour — then  take  the 
matter  and  pound  it.  To  16  parts  of  this 
powder  add  14  of  nitre,  then  again  heat  and 
calcine  for  two  hours.  It  may,  when  cold, 
be  ground  up  for  use  and  forms  a most  beau- 
tiful blue  unalterable  by  fire.  (For  painting 
on  glass  see  Magic  Lanthom  Sliders.) 

GLASS  CLOTH  AND  PAPER. 

Take  square  pieces  of  stiff  paper,  a coarse 
kind  of  cartridge  paper  is  the  best,  wash 
these  over  with  a coat  of  thin  glue,  then  dust 
over  them  while  wet  the  powdered  glass, 
through  a sieve  according  to  the  fineness 
required,  when  equally  covered  take  up  the 
sheet,  throw  off  the  superfluous  dust,  and 
let  the  prepared  paper  dry.  The  glass  cloth 
is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

GLASS  grinder’s  CEMENT. 

I.  Take  pitch  and  boil  it ; add  thereto, 
and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  while,  fine  sifted 
wood  ashes,  until  it  is  of  a proper  temper  : 
a little  tallow  may  be  added,  as  found  ne- 
cessary. 

II.  For  small  works,  to  4 oz.  of  resin,  add 
^ oz.  of  bees’-wax  melted  together ; ana 
4 oz.  of  whiting,  made  previously  red  hot. 
The  whiting  should  be  put  in  while  hot, 
that  it  may  not  have  time  to  imbibe  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

III.  Shell-lac  is  a very  strong  cement  for 
holding  metals,  glass,  or  precious  stones, 
while  cutting,  turning,  or  grinding  them. 
The  metal,  &c.  should  be  warmed,  to  melt 
it.  For  fastening  ruby  cylinders  in  watches, 
and  similar  delicate  purposes,  shell-lac  is 
excellent. 
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GLASS  SEALS. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  to  make  as  these  really 
useful  and  durable  articles.  First,  procure 
a mould  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  seal  wished  for,  and 
this  may  be  made  by  pouring  a mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cream,  upon  any  engraved  seal,  pre- 
viously slightly  oiled : when  set,  remove  the 
cast  and  let  it  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  use  : then  place  in  the  centre  of  a 
clear  fire  a bit  of  flint  glass,  holding  it  with 
a pair  of  iron  pincers,  being  careful  to  hold 
it  so  as  not  to  touch  any  of  the  black  coals. 
When  of  a red,  or  still  better  of  a white 
heat,  take  it  from  the  fire,  lay  it  upon  the 
mould,  and  press  upon  the  back  of  it  so  as 
to  force  it  into  all  the  depressions,  and  thus 
the  seal  is  made.  To  finish  it,  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  ground  round  the  edge  into 
shape.  If  it  be  desired  to  imitate  a sealing- 
wax  impression,  it  is  necessary  to  oil  it,  pour 
common  wax  upon  it,  and  take  the  plaster 
cast  from  this.  The  makers  of  glass,  or  as 
they  are  called,  composition  seals,  usually 
melt  the  glass  in  a crucible,  taking  out  a 
sufficient  quantity  with  an  iron  rod.  Their 
moulds  also  have  usually  a ridge,  or  frame, 
of  plaster  around  them  to  ensure  the  proper 
shape  at  once,  without  after  grinding. 

Glauber’s  tincture  of  iron. 

Take  of  iron  filings  and  crude  tartar,  of 
each  3 lbs.,  boil  these  in  2 gallons  of  water. 
Filter  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  5 lbs. 
This  is  tonic  when  taken  internally. 

GLAZE  FOR  pottery  WARE. 

The  materials  of  which  China,  or  porce- 
lain and  earthenware  are  composed,  are,  when 
baked,  porous  and  without  gloss,  and  they 
cannot  have  any  material  mixed  up  with  the 
clay,  &c.  at  the  formation  of  them,  because, 
in  baking,  the  body  and  the  glaze  woidd  melt 
at  different  temperatures,  and  in  cooling 
afterwards  contract  unequally ; thus  in  making 
porcelain  the  article  is  first  made  of  proper 
shape  and  baked,  in  which  state  it  is  called 
biscuit.  It  is  then  afterwards  dipped  into  a 
composition  which  adheres  to  the  surface, 
and  which  upon  the  article  being  put  in  the 
oven  the  second  time  vitrifies  into  a hard, 
impervious,  and  glossy  coating.  This  com- 
position is  called  a glaze,  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  following  are  for 
various  purposes. 

I.  For  porcelain.  — Pulverize  well  and 
carefully  fuse  together  flint  20  parts,  cuUet 
(broken  glass)  7 parts,  Cornish  stone  20 
parts,  red  lead  20,  borax  20,  subcarbonate 
of  soda  7,  saltpetre  3,  oxyde  of  tin  2|,  cobalt 
ashes  1 part. 

II.  Flint  glass  66  parts,  red  lead  15,  ar- 
senic 7,  common  salt  5,  saltpetre  6,  cobalt 
ashes  1 part.  When  well  ground  mix  with 


Cornish  stone  40  parts,  broken  glass  18, 
flint  12,  and  white  lead  30  parts. 

III.  Cornish  stone  (felspar)  80  parts, 
soda  20,  mix  this  with  glass  40,  flint  16,  and 
white  lead  20  parts. 

IV.  Make  a mixture  of  20  parts  of  felspar, 

15  of  flints,  6 of  red  lead,  and  5 of  soda. 
These  are  to  be  melted  togther  and  well 
ground,  then  add  to  the  mixture  flint  glass 
22  parts,  and  of  white  lead  15  parts. 

V.  Mix  and  melt  together  8 parts  of  flint 
glass,  36  of  felspar,  40  of  white  lead,  and 
20  parts  of  ground  flints. 

VI.  Felspar  45  parts,  flints  9,  borax  21, 
flint  glass  20^  nickel  4 parts ; after  melting 
these  together  and  grinding  to  powder,  add 
12  parts  of  red  lead. 

VII.  White  ware. — White  lead  53  parts, 
felspar  16,  ground  flint  36,  and  flint  glass 
4 parts. 

VIII.  White  lead  40,  felspar  36,  flints  12, 
flint  glass  4 parts. 

IX.  Prtnfedtcare.— White  felspar  36  parts 
fritted  with  6 of  soda,  2 of  nitre,  and  1 part 
of  borax.  To  20  lbs.  of  this  frit,  add  26 
parts  of  felspar,  20  of  white  lead,  6 of  ground 
flints,  4 of  chalk,  1 of  oxyde  of  tin,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  oxyde  of  cobalt. 

X.  Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass, 

6 of  flints,  2 of  nitre,  and  1 of  borax,  add 
to  12  parts  of  this  mixture  40  parts  of  white 
lead,  36  of  felspar,  8 of  flints,  and  6 of  flint 
glass,  then  grind  the  whole  together. 

XI.  Painted  ware. — To  either  of  the  above 
glazes.  No.  9 or  10,  add  40  parts  of  white 
lead,  50  parts  of  red  lead,  and  12  of  flints. 

XII.  Raw  glazes. — White  lead  51  parts, 
felspar  25,  cullet  11,  flint  12,  carbonate  of 
potash  1 part. 

XIII.  White  lead  45  parts,  felspar  22, 
broken  glass  22,  flint  8,  borax  2,  salt  1. 

XIV.  Ironstone  ware. — Cornish  stone  36 
parts,  red  lead  12,  flint  20,  borax  30,  oxyde 
of  tin  2.  Grind  well  and  add  flint  35,  Cor- 
nish stone  40,  and  white  lead  25  parts. 

XV.  Green  Grind  together  after 

being  fused,  sulphate  of  copper  60  parts, 
flints  20,  and  cullet  or  old  glass  20,  then 
mix  with  litharge  40,  flint  30,  felspar  20, 
and  glass  10  parts. 

XVI.  Red  pottery  ware. — Common  salV 
13  parts,  carbonate  of  potass  30  parts, — 
dissolve  these  in  water  and  dip  the  article 
in  it. 

GLAZE  FOR  COOKING. 

Common  glue  is  often  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  shops ; and  purified  by  being  boiled 
in  water  with  animal  charcoal,  and  after- 
wards filtered,  it  answers  very  well.  The 
best  glaze  is  animal  jelly,  such  as  is  produced 
^om  calves  feet,  being  boiled  to  a proper 
consistence  so  that  it  sets  when  cold,  in  the 
manner  of  a varnish. 
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GLAZED  BOARDS,  TO  CLEAN. 

I.  Put  in  a saucepan  (an  earthenware 
pipkin  is  better)  1 lb.  of  soda,  ^ oz.  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  and  1 gallon  of  water,  let  it 
simmer  for  half  an  hour.  When  wanted  for 
use,  put  a pint  to  a quart  of  water,  dip  a 
piece  of  rag  in  it,  and  rub  the  boards  quickly, 
lay  them  out  to  dry,  and  afterwards  rub  them 
with  a piece  of  cotton  cloth. 

II.  Rub  the  boards  hard  with  a piece  of 
wrapper,  folded  tightly  ; and  afterwards  with 
a dry  piece  of  cotton. 

glazier’s  putty. 

Mix  together  linseed  oil  and  whiting  to  a 
proper  consistence  ; a much  harder  putty  is 
made  by  equal  parts  of  dry  white  lead  and 
red  lead,  combined  intimately  with  linseed 
oil,  this  is  excellent  for  stopping  holes,  but 
is  too  hard  for  windows  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  cutting  it  off  when  it  has  become 
hard.  A softer  putty  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing ^ yellow  soap,  melt  the  soap  with  the 
oil  and  add  whiting  to  a proper  consistence. 
(See  Lute.) 

GLOVES,  TO  CLEAN. 

I.  Kid  gloves. — First  see  that  your  hands 
are  clean,  then  put  on  the  gloves  and  wash 
them,  as  though  you  were  washing  your 
hands,  in  a basin  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
until  quite  clean ; then  hang  them  up  in  a 
warm  place  or  where  there  is  a good  current 
of  air,  which  will  carry  off  all  smell  of  the 
turpentine.  This  method  was  brought  from 
Paris,  and  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
made  by  it. 

II.  Doe  or  bucksHn  gloves. — Wash  them 
clean  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then  rince 
them  well  with  clean  water,  and  gently  wring 
them.  Then  prepare  the  following  mixture  : 
yellow  ochre  1 oz.,  salad  oil  a small  tea- 
spoonful, rub  these  together  till  the  oil  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  yellow 
ochre,  then  add  clean  water  till  the  whole  is 
of  the  consistence  of  cream  ; put  each  of  the 
gloves  separately  on  the  hand,  and  rub  a 
little  of  this  into  every  part  of  them  ; hang 
up  to  dry,  when  dry,  rub  them  till  soft,  and 
beat  the  dust  out,  smooth  them  with  a piece 
of  plush,  and  they  are  ready  for  wear. 

GLOVES,  TO  DYE, 

I.  Take  the  colors  suitable  for  the  occasion ; 
if  dark,  take  Spanish  brown  and  black  earth ; 
if  lighter,  yellow  and  whiting ; and  so  on 
with  other  colors.  Daub  the  gloves  over  with 
the  color  wet,  and  let  them  hang  till  they  are 
dry,  then  beat  out  the  superfluityof  the  color, 
and  smooth  them  over  with  a stretching  or 
sleeking  stick,  reducing  them  to  their  proper 
sha))e. 

II.  Boil  4 oz.  of  logwood  and  2 oz.  of 
roche  alum  in  3 pints  of  soft  water,  till  half 
wasted.  Let  the  liquor  stand  to  cool  aftel- 
stra!ning.  Rub  the  gloves  over  with  the 


dye,  and  when  dry,  repeat  it.  Twice  is 
sufficient,  unless  the  color  is  to  be  very  dark ; 
when  dry,  rub  off  the  loose  dye  with  a coarse 
cloth ; beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  with 
a sponge  rub  it  over  the  leather.  The  dye 
will  stain  the  hands,  but  wetting  them  with 
vinegar  before  they  are  washed  will  take 
it  off. 

III.  Brown,  or  tan  color,  is  readily  im- 
parted to  leather  gloves,  by  the  following 
simple  process  : — Steep  saffron  in  boiling 
soft  water  for  about  twelve  hours ; then 
having  slightly  sewed  up  the  tops  of  the 
gloves  to  prevent  the  dye  staining  the  insides, 
wet  them  over  with  a sponge  or  soft  brush, 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of 
saffron  as  well  as  of  water,  will  of  course 
depend  on  how  much  dye  may  be  wanted, 
and  their  relative  proportions  on  the  depth 
of  color  reqpred.  A common  tea-cup  will 
contain  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a single  pair 
of  gloves. 

GLOVES,  PERFUMES  FOR. 

I.  Take  of  ambergris  1 drachm,  civet  the 
same,  common  flour  | oz.  Rub  the  gloves 
over  with  this  mixture. 

II.  Take  of  rose  leaves  powdered  ^ oz., 
essence  of  cloves  and  mace,  each  1 drachm, 
frankincense  ^ oz.  Mix  these  together,  put 
a portion  in  a drawer  along  with  leather 
gloves,  and  they  will  not  only  imbibe  the 
scent,  but  retain  it  for  a long  period. 

GLUES. 

I.  A good  glue  may  be  made  by  mixing 
^ lb.  of  common  glue  or  isinglass  glue  to  2 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  and  then  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of 
the  glue. 

II.  Take  common  glue  in  very  small  or 
thin  bits,  and  isinglass  glue,  and  infuse  them 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  as  much 
spirits  of  wine  as  will  cover  them.  Then  melt 
the  whole  together,  and,  while  they  are  over 
the  fire,  add  as  much  powdered  chalk  as  will 
render  them  an  opaque  white. 

III.  Dissolve  the  best  glue  in  water,  and 
to  every  quart  add  a gill  of  the  best  vinegar, 
and  1 oz.  of  isinglass. 

IV.  Melt  the  best  glue  in  the  usual  way  ; 
add  4 spoonsful  of  rosin  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  brick  dust,  (both  finely  powdered)  to 
every  quart  of  the  dissolved  glue  ; incorpo- 
rate the  whole  well  together,  and  it  will  bo 
found  to  hold  the  metal  much  firmer  than 
the  glue  by  itself.  The  best  glue  may  be 
easily  known  by  its  transparency,  and  being 
of  rather  a bright  brown  color,  and  free 
from  clouds,  streaks,  Sec. 

The  hotter  glue  is.  the  more  force  it  will  exert  in 
keeping  the  two  parts  glncti  together;  therefore,  in 
nil  largo  and  long  joints,  the  glue  should  be  applied 
immediately  after  boiling.  Glue  loses  much  of  its 
strength  by  being  often  melted  ; that  glue,  therefore,  J 
which  is  newly  made,  is  much  preferable  to  that  i 
wttieli  has  t>een  remelted.  (See  Marine  (Hue.  Lip  | 
Glue,  Parchment  Glue,  Isinglass  Glue,  i 
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GLTTB  CEMENT. 

Melt  1 lb.  of  glue  without  water,  or  with 
as  little  as  possible,  when  melted  add  1 lb. 
of  rosin,  and  4 oz.  of  either  red  lead,  Vene- 
tian red,  or  whiting  or  ivory  black,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  to  be  joined,  and  which 
are  generally  of  a stony  nature.  (See  also 
Marine  Glue.) 

GLUE  VARNISH. 

This  is  much  used  by  fire-work  makers  to 
stop  up  the  ends  of  certain  articles  of  their 
manufacture,  also  various  military  ammu- 
nition. It  is  also  the  usual  ornamental 
varnish  employed  to  decorate  articles  of 
these  descriptions.  It  does  not  hang  fire  as 
a rosin  varnish  would  do,  and  is  itself  ?n- 
combustible : it  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  common  glue  with  red  lead,  or  for 
common  purposes  Venetian  red,  mixed  with 
it,  till  of  proper  color  ; it  is  laid  on  with  a 
brush  while  hot. 

godbold's  vegetable  balsam. 

I.  A nostrum  composed  of  oxymel,  with 
some  coloring  matter  and  perfume  to  disguise 
it.  The  specification  of  Godbold’s  patent, 
however,  directs  separate  syrups  to  be  made 
of  42dififerent  herbs,  many  of  them  poisonous, 
and  then  to  be  mixed  with  4 different  gums, 
vinegar,  oil  of  cinnamon,  &c.,  and  kept  three 
years  before  it  is  administered.  The  following 
is  said  to  be  the  same  in  effect  as  the  true 
balsam. 

II.  Dissolve  by  heat  1 lb.  of  sugar  candy 
in  a quart  of  white- wine  vinegar,  boil  it  until 
reduced  to  1 pint ; during  the  boiling  dis- 
solve in  it  as  much  garlic  as  possible ; lastly, 
cool  and  filter. 

III.  Lump  sugar  1 lb.,  vinegar  ^ pint, 
garlic  J oz.,  tincture  of  tolu  a tea-spoonful, 
spirits  of  wine  3 oz.  Steep  the  garlic  in  the 
vinegar  for  three  or  four  days,  then  strain 
off  the  clear,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  therein, 
after  which,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
shake  them  well  together. 

Godfrey’s  cordial. 

I.  Infuse  9 oz.  of  sassafras,  1 oz.  each  of 
carraway,  coriander,  and  aniseeds,  in  6 pints 
of  water,  simmer  till  reduced  to  4 pints,  add 
6 lbs.  of  treacle,  or  coarse  sugar,  and  boil 
for  a few  minutes.  When  cold,  add  3 oz. 
of  tincture  of  opium  or  laudanum. 

II.  Dissolve  ^ oz.  of  opium  and  1 drachm 
of  oil  of  sassafras  in  2 oz,  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
mix  4 lbs.  of  treacle  with  1 gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and,  when  cold,  mix  both  solutions. 

Godfrey’s  smelling  salts. 

A nostrum  prepared  by  re-subliming  ses- 
qui-carbonate  of  ammonia  vrith  carbonate 
of  potass,  and  alcohol  to  moisten  it,  which 
forms  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  a very  pun- 
gent odour. 


GOLD  ALLOYS. 

I.  Spanish  copper  6^  pennyweights,  fine 
silver  3J  ditto,  gold  coin  29  ditto  ; fuse  these 
together.  The  aUoy  wiU  be  worth  about 

£3  per  oz.  . 

II.  Spanish  copper  8 oz.  8 pennyweights, 
fine  silver  10  oz.,  gold  coin  1 oz.  This  is 
worth  about  40f.  per  oz. 

III.  Fuse  together  1 part  of  zinc,  7 parts 
of  platina,  and  16  parts  of  copper,  l^e 
copper  must  first  be  melted,  then  the  platina 
in  grains  or  powder  be  added  to  it,  and  lastly 
the  zinc.  This  alloy  has  much  the  color  of 
gold,  and  resists  the  test  of  nitric  acid. 

GOLD  ARTICLES,  TO  CLEANSE. 

I.  An  article  of  jewellery,  plate,  or  other 
matter  of  a similar  kind,  or  indeed  any  article 
of  real  gold,  or  gilt  by  a chemical  process, 
such  as  metal  upon  metal,  &c.,  may  be 
readily  cleansed  by  washing  it  with  warm 
soap-suds,  and  afterwards  polishing  with 
leather. 

II.  Dissolve  a little  cream  of  tartar  in 
spirits  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  gently  wet  the 
gilt  article,  wiping  it  dry  directly  afterwards. 
This  is  good  for  the  cleansing  of  gilt  cornices, 
looking  glass  and  picture  frames.  The  gold 
leaf  of  these  articles  being  laid  on  with 
isinglass  or  size,  of  course  they  must  not  be 
wetted  with  water,  except  very  slightly. 

III.  To  1 oz.  of  quicklime  put  gradually 
1 pint  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a milk  ; dis- 
solve 2 oz.  of  pearlash  in  1 quart  of  water. 
Mix  the  two  solutions,  shake  up  the  mixture 
occasionally,  then  filter,  and  put  into  bottles 
for  use.  It  is  applied  with  a soft  sponge, 
and  then  immediately  cleaned  off  with  pure 
water. 

GOLD,  TO  COLOR. 

I.  Green. — Take  of  saltpetre  1 oz.  10 
dwts.,  sal  ammoniac  1 oz.  4 dwts.,  Roman 
vitriol  1 oz.  4 dwts.,  verdigris  18  dwts. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  dissolve  a por- 
tion in  water,  as  occasion  requires.  The 
work  must  be  dipped  in  these  compositions, 
applied  to  a proper  heat  to  burn  them  off, 
and  then  quenched  in  water  or  vinegar. 

II.  Red. — To  4 oz.  of  melted  yellow  wax, 
add,  in  fine  powder,  IJ  oz.  of  red  ochre, 
Ij  oz.  of  verdigris,  calcined  till  it  yield  no 
fumes,  and  ^ oz.  of  calcined  borax  ; mix 
them  well  together.  It  is  necessary  to  cal- 
cine the  verdigris,  or  else,  by  the  heat  applied 
in  burning  the  wax,  the  vinegar  becomes  so 
concentrated  as  to  corrode  the  surface  and 
make  it  appear  speckled. 

GOLD  CORDIAL, 

Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica,  sliced,  4 lbs., 
raisins,  stoned,  2 lbs.,  coriander  seeds  lb. 
carraway  seeds  and  cinnamon,  each  5 lb., 
cloves  2 oz.,  figs  and  liquorice  root,  sliced, 
each  1 lb,,  proof  spirit  11  gallons,  water 
2 gallons.  Digest  two  days,  and  draw  of? 
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by  a gentle  heat,  till  the  feints  begin  to  rise, 
hanging  in  a piece  of  linen,  fastened  to  the 
mouth  of  the  worm,  1 oz.  of  English  saffron. 
Then  dissolve  8 lbs.  of  sugar  in  3 quarts  of 
rose-water,  and  add  to  it  the  distilled  liquor. 

The  above  cordial  derives  its  name  from  a quan- 
tity of  gold-lcaf  being  formerly  added  to  it,  but  this 
is  now  generally  disused. 

GOLD  beater's  SKIN, 

This  is  prepared  from  the  outer  membrane 
of  the  great  gut  of  oxen.  The  gut  is  first 
soaked  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
the  membranes  can  be  detached  from  each 
other  by  tearing  them  asunder.  That  which 
is  wanted  resembles  in  this  state  a piece  of 
packthread.  It  is  then  separated,  soaked 
in  a weak  solution  of  pearlash,  and  spread 
out  flat  on  a frame ; another  membrane  is 
then  taken  and  applied  to  the  other  so  that 
the  two  surfaces  which  adhered  to  the  mus- 
cular membrane  of  the  intestine  may  unite 
together.  When  dry,  the  skins  are  glued  by 
their  edges  on  a hollow  frame,  washed  with 
alum  water,  dried,  washed  with  a solution  of 
isinglass  in  white  wine,  to  which  spices,  such 
as  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  or  camphor,  have 
been  added,  they  are  lastly  varnished  with 
white  of  egg.  This  is  used  chiefly  by  gold- 
beaters to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  when 
under  the  hammer,  also  for  covering  cuts 
and  small  wounds,  and  to  make  miniature 
balloons. 

This  substance  has  the  remarkable  property  that, 
although  beaten  with  a hammer  in  the  process  of 
gold  beating  for  months  together,  yet  it  does  not 
become  extended  in  dimensions,  nor  yet  thinner ; 
indeed  it  is  at  last  discarded  by  the  goldbeater  be- 
cause it  gets  too  thick  for  his  purpose. 

GOLD  INK. 

This  is  made  by  grinding  upon  a porphyry 
‘ slab,  with  a muller,  gold  leaves  along  with 
white  honey,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  division.  The  paste  is  then  collected 
upon  the  edge  of  a knife  or  spatula,  put  into 
a large  glass,  and  diflused  through  water. 
The  gold,  by  gravity,  soon  falls  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  honey  dissolves  in  the  water,  which 
must  be  decanted  off.  The  sediment  is  to 
be  repeatedly  washed,  till  entirely  freed  from 
the  honey.  The  powder,  when  dried,  is  very 
brilliant,  and  when  to  be  used  as  an  ink  may 
be  mi.xed  up  with  a little  gum  water.  After 
the  writing  becomes  dry,  it  should  be  bur- 
nished with  a wolf’s  tooth. 

GOLD-COLORCO  LACKER. 

Take  6 oz.  of  seed-lac,  2 oz.  of  amber, 
2 oz.  of  gum  guttse,  24  grains  of  extract  of 
red  sandal  wood  in  water,  60  grains  of  dra- 
gon’s blood,  36  grains  of  Oriental  saffron, 
4 oz.  of  pounded  glass,  and  36  oz.  of  pure 
alcohol.  Grind  the  amber,  the  sccd-lac, 
gum  guttce,  and  dragon’s  blood,  on  a piece  of 
porphery  ; then  mix  them  with  the  pounded 
glass,  and  add  the  saffron,  after  forming  with 
it  an  infusion  of  the  alcohol  and  an  extract 
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of  the  sandal  wood.  The  varnish  must  tnen 
be  completed  as  before.  The  metal  articles 
destined  to  be  covered  by  this  varnish  are 
heated,  and  those  which  will  admit  of  it  are 
immersed  in  packets.  The  tint  of  the  var- 
nish may  be  varied,  by  modifying  the  doses 
of  the  coloring  substances. 

GOLD  LACE  AND  EMDROIDERY,  TO  CLEAN. 

For  this  purpose  no  alkaline  liquors  are 
to  be  used  ; for  while  they  clean  the  gold, 
they  corrode  the  silk,  and  change  or  discharge 
its  color.  Soap  alters  the  shade,  and  even 
the  character  of  certain  colors.  But  spirits 
of  wine  may  be  used  without  any  danger  of 
its  injuring  either  color  or  quality  ; and,  in 
many  cases,  proves  as  effectual  for  restoring 
the  lustre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrosive  de- 
tergents. But,  though  spirits  of  wine  is  the 
most  innocent  material  employed  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  in  all  cases  proper.  The 
golden  covering  may  be  in  some  parts  worn 
off ; or  the  base  metal,  with  which  it  has 
been  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air,  so 
as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  disunited; 
while  the  silver  underneath,  tarnished  to  a 
yellow  hue,  may  eontinue  a tolerable  color 
to  the  whole ; so  it  is  apparent  that  the 
removal  of  the  tarnish  would  be  prejudicial, 
and  make  the  lace  or  embroidery  less  like 
gold  than  it  was  before. 

GOLD,  LIQUID  OR  POTABLE. 

Agitate  ether,  naphtha,  or  some  essential 
oil,  with  a solution  of  the  nitro-chloride  of 
gold ; the  ether,  &c.  will  take  up  the  gold 
from  the  acids,  and  become  a liquid,  once 
thought  a valuable  remedy,  but  now  only 
employed  in  gilding  steel.  If  a clean  pen 
be  dipped  in  the  solution,  and  you  write  with 
it  on  a piece  of  bright  steel,  .as  it  dries,  the 
writing  will  appear  brightly  gilt, 

GOLD  POWDER, 

I.  Put  into  an  earthen  mortar  some  gold 
leaf,  with  a little  honey  or  thick  gum  water, 
and  grind  the  mixture  till  the  gold  is  reduced 
to  extremely  minute  particles ; when  this  is 
done,  a little  warm  water  will  wash  out  the 
honey  or  gum,  leaving  the  gold  behind  in  a 
pulverulent  state. 

II.  Add  to  the  nitro-chloric  solution  of 
gold  a little  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  metallic  gold  will  be  deposited  in  the 
state  of  a fine  powder.  It  must  be  well 
washed  before  using.  This  powder  has  no 
metallic  lustre  until  rubbed. 

GOLD  RAIN. 

(a)  Sawdust  loz.,  sulphur  2,  meal  powder 
2,  gl.ass  dust  3,  and  nitre  8 oz. — {b)  Meal 
powder  4 oz.,  nitre  16,  sulphur  4,  brass 
dust  1 , sawdust  2 J-,  and  glass  dust  6 drachms.  ,, 
— (c)  Meal  powder  6 oz.,  nitre  1,  and  , 
charcoal  2 oz. 
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GOLD  SEALING  WAX. 

To  common  colorless  sealing  wax,  made 
of  shell-lac  5 parts,  add  turpentine  1 part, 
melted  and  beginning  to  cool,  gold-colored 
spangles  of  mica,  Dutch  leaf,  or  gold. 

GOLD  SHELLS. 

Grind  on  a slab,  leaf-gold  with  stiff  gum 
water,  or  honey,  very  fine,  adding  as  you 
proceed  more  of  the  gum  water  or  honey, 
as  you  deem  necessary.  When  the  gold  is 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  wash  it  in 
a large  muscle-shell,  with  rain  or  distilled 
water,  then  temper  it  with  a little  of  the 
chloride  of  mercury ; fix  it  to  the  shell  with 
a solution  of  gum  arabic,  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  a small  bit  of  lump  sugar.  Spread 
the  gold  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  shell 
and  dry  it.  When  used,  it  is  with  plain 
water  only. 

GOLD  SIZE. 

I.  Linseed  oil  16  oz.,  asphaltum  2 oz., 
brown  umber  1 oz.,  red  lead  1 oz.,  oil  of 
turpentine  8 oz. 

II.  Gum  anime  and  asphaltum,  of  each 
1 oz.,  litharge,  red  lead,  and  burnt  umber, 
of  each  ^oz.,  linseed  oil  4 oz.,  drying  oil 
8 oz.  Melt  all  together  and  strain. 

III.  Boiled  linseed  oil,  colored  with  a little 
yellow  ochre  and  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

GOLD,  SOLDER  FOR. 

Pure  gold  12  pennyweights,  silver  2 ditto, 
copper  4 ditto  ; fuse  together. 

GOLD  VARNISH  FOR  LEATHER. 

Take  of  turmeric  and  gamboge,  each 
1^  scruple,  oil  of  turpentine  2 pints,  add 
seed-lac  and  gum  sandarac,  of  each  4 oz., 
dragon’s  blood  4 drachms,  turpentine  2 oz., 
pounded  glass  4 oz.  Pour  off  the  clear 
for  use. 


GOOSEBERRIES,  TO  KEEP. 

Put  1 OZ.  of  roche  alum,  beat  very  fine, 
into  a large  pan  of  boiling  hard  water  ; place 
a few  gooseberries  at  the  bottom  of  a hair 
sieve,  and  hold  them  in  the  water  till  they 
turn  white.  Then  take  out  the  sieve,  and 
spread  the  gooseberries  between  two  cloths ; 
put  more  into  the  sieve,  then  repeat  it,  till 
they  are  all  done.  Put  the  water  into  a 
glazed  pot  until  the  next  day,  then  put  the 
gooseberries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles ; pick 
out  all  the  cracked  and  broken  ones,  pour 
the  water  clear  out  of  the  pot,  and  fill  the 
bottles  with  it,  cork  them  loosely,  and  let 
them  stand  a fortnight.  If  they  rise  to  the 
corks,  draw  them  out,  and  let  them  stand 
two  or  three  days  uncorked,  then  cork  them 
close  again. 

GOOSEBERRY  CHAMPAGNE. 

To  each  gallon  of  ripe  gooseberries,  mashed, 
put  1 gallon  of  water,  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved 1 J lb.  of  sugar,  stir  the  whole  well 


and  cover  up  the  tub  with  a cloth,  to  pre- 
serve the  heat  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion that  will  soon  arise.  Let  the  mixture 
remain  in  this  vessel  three  days,  stirring  it 
twice  or  thrice  a day  ; strain  off  the  liquor 
through  a sieve,  afterwards  through  a coarse 
linen  cloth  into  the  cask,  it  will  soon  fer- 
ment without  yeast.  Let  the  cask  be  kept 
full  with  some  of  the  liquor  reserved  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  ferment  for  ten  days,  some- 
times for  three  weeks  : when  it  has  ceased  so 
that  only  a hissing  noise  remains,  draw  off  two 
or  three*  bottles,  according  to  the  strength 
you  wish  to  have,  from  every  5 gallon  cask, 
and  fill  up  the  cask  with  brandy  or  whiskey ; 
but  brandy  is  preferable.  To  make  it  very 
good,  and  that  it  may  keep  well,  add  as 
much  sherry,  together  with  oz.  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  water  to  make  it  quite  liquid  ; 
stir  the  whole  well.  Bung  the  cask  up,  the 
closer  the  better  ; a fortnight  after  if  it  be 
clear  at  top,  taste  it,  if  not  sweet  enough 
add  more  sugar  ; leave  the  wine  six  months 
in  the  cask,  but  after  being  quite  fine,  the 
sooner  it  is  bottled  the  more  it  will  sparkle 
and  resemble  champagne.  The  process 
should  be  carried  on  in  a place  where  the 
heat  is  between  48°  and  56°  Fahrenheit. 
Currant  wine  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

II.  Ferment  together  5 gallons  of  white 
gooseberries  mashed,  with  4J  gallons  of 
water,  then  add  sugar  6 lbs,  honey  4^  lbs., 
white  tartar  in  fine  powder  1 oz.,  orange  and 
lemon  peel  1 oz.  dry,  or  2 oz.  fresh,  and  add 
white  brandy  i a gallon ; this  will  make  9 
gallons.  The  whole  must  be  strained  and 
put  in  the  cask  before  the  brandy  is  added. 

in.  Take  gooseberries  before  they  are 
ripe,  crush  them  with  a mallet  in  a wooden 
bowl,  and  to  every  gidlon  of  fruit  put  a 
gallon  of  water ; let  it  stand  two  days,  stir- 
ring it  well,  squeeze  the  mixture  well  with 
the  hands  through  a hop  sieve ; then  mea- 
sure the  liquor,  and  to  every  pllon  put 
3|  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar,  mix  it  well  in  the  tub, 
and  let  it  stand  one  day  ; put  a bottle  of  the 
best  brandy  into  the  cask,  which  leave  open 
five  or  six  weeks,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  then  make  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  one 
year  in  the  barrel  before  it  is  bottled.  The 
proportion  of  brandy  ito  be  used  for  this 
liquor  is  1 pint  to  7 gallons. 


GOOSEBERRY  CHEESE. 

Bake  any  quantity  of  the  rough  red  goose- 
berries, until  they  break  to  pieces  very  easily. 
Mash  them  up,  and  pass  them  through  a hair 
sieve ; now  put  this  pulp  into  a preserving 
pan,  and  boil  it  gently.  To  every  pound 
of  gooseberries  put  J lb.  of  sugar,  adding 
a little  at  a time.  It  must  be  boiled  for 
a long  time,  until  it  is  seen  to  set  hard,  when 
a little  of  it  is  cooled. 
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GOOSEBERRY  ICE. 

To  every  lb.  of  fruit  add  6 02.  of  sugar 
and  2 pints  of  water,  sometimes  4 oz.  of  the 
gooseberries  are  taken  out,  and  as  many 
strawberries  put  in  their  place.  Pound  the 
fruit  and  water,  strain  the  whole,  and  ice  as 
wanted. 

GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

To  every  quart  of  ripe  red  gooseberries 
use  2 lbs.  of  sugar,  bruise  the  fruit  and  boil 
it  with  the  sugar,  until  upon  taking  a little 
up,  and  letting  it  cool,  it  will  be  found  to  set 
into  a stiff  jam.  Half  an  hour’s  boiling  is 
sufficient. 

GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Dissolve  sugar  in  about  half  its  weight 
of  water,  and  boil  until  it  becomes  nearly 
solid  when  cold  ; skimming  it  during  the 
boiling.  To  this  syrup  add  an  equal  weight 
of  gooseberry  juice,  and  give  it  a boil,  but 
not  long,  otherwise  it  will  not  fix. 

GOOSEBERRY  MARASQUIN. 

Gooseberries,  quite  ripe,  8 lbs.,  black 
cherry  leaves  1 lb.,  bruise  and  ferment,  then 
distil  and  rectify  the  spirit.  To  each  pint 
add  as  much  water  and  1 lb.  of  sugar. 

GOOSEBERRY  VINEGAR. 

To  each  quart  of  bruised  gooseberries  add 
3 quarts  of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor 
1 lb.  or  more  of  coarse  sugar.  Put  it  in  a 
cask  and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  with  a piece 
of  glass  or  slate  over  the  bung-hole  to  keep 
out  dust,  but  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  it,  as  it  is  this  which  pro- 
motes the  acetous  fermentation. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

I.  Ten  gallons  of  gooseberries  are  to  be 
bruised  in  a tub,  and  left  so  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  pulp  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
introduced,  either  at  once,  or  in  successive 
portions,  into  a hair-cloth  or  canvass  bag, 
and  submitted  to  pressure.  The  matter  re- 
maining in  the  bag  is  to  be  returned  into 
the  tub,  and  5 gallons  of  tolerably  hot  water 
are  to  be  poured  on  ; the  whole  is  to  be  well 
mixed  up.  After  thus  remaining  in  the  tub 
well  covered  for  about  twelve  hours,  the 
matter  is  to  be  pressed  through  the  bag,  and 
the  liquor  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
original  juice.  The  solid  matter  of  the  fruit 
is  then  worth  very  little,  apd  may  be  thrown 
away.  In  every  5 gallons  of  the  liquor, 
consisting  of  the  mixture  of  the  original  juice 
with  the  infusion,  12  lbs.  of  white  sugar  are 
to  be  dissolved  perfectly.  If  the  liquor  be 
now  left  to  itself,  it  will,  after  some  hours, 
show  symptoms  of  a commencing  fermen- 
tation. In  proportion  as  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
the  temperature  of  the  weather  ought  to  be 
high.  Should  it  be  very  cool  weather,  the 
liquor  should  be  placed  near  the  fire.  When 
the  fermentation  is  gone  down,  which  will 


be  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it  should  be  bunged 
down  in  a cask,  and  in  a few  months  it  will 
be  fit  to  tap. 

II.  Take  50  lbs.  of  green  gooseberries, 
bruise  or  crush  them  well,  and  macerate 
them  for  two  or  three  days  in  5 gallons  Ot 
water,  then  draw  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
press  the  pulp,  add  about  26  lbs.  of  refined 
sugar,  and  make  the  quantity  of  liquor  up  to 
10^  gallons  ; put  it  into  a cask,  and  let  it 
work  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  occasionally 
filling  it  up.  When  done  working,  bung  it 
up,  fine  it  in  December  fgilowiug,  and  bottle 
it  in  March. 

Goulard’s  extract  of  lead. 

Litharge  2 lbs.,  distilled  vinegar  1 gallon ; 
boil  to  6 pints,  let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the 
clear.  This  adheres  to  the  bottles  very  much, 
and  the  sediment  cannot  be  cleaned  off  by 
pearlash,  but  requires  aquafortis  or  oil  of 
vitriol. 

All  the  Goulard  medicines  are  made  with  this 
extract ; it  may  be  considered  as  the  acetate  and 
oxyde  of  lead  combined. 

Goulard’s  bye-water. 

I.  Extract  of  lead  10  drops,  rose-water 
6 oz. 

II.  Extract  of  lead  10  drops,  spirits  of 
camphor  20  drops,  rose-water  1 oz.  To  be 
used  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  ophthalmia. 

Goulard’s  liniment. 

I.  Extract  of  lead  1 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
2 drachms,  rose-water  1 lb. 

II.  Extract  of  lead  2 oz.,  distilled  vinegar 
4 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  oz.,  rose-water  1 lb. 

Goulard’s  ointment. 

Extract  of  lead  2J  oz.,  yellow  wax  4 oz., 
oil  of  olives  9 oz.,  camphor  ^ drachm. 

GOULARD  POULTICE. 

Extract  of  lead  1^-  drachm,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  2 oz.,  water  12  oz. ; wet  the  crumb 
of  bread  with  the  mixture.  Useful  in  in- 
flammation. 

GOUTTEMS  AERES. 

St.  Ignatius’  beans,  or  in  their  stead  nux 
vomica  rasped  1 lb.,  dissolved  soda  J oz., 
bistre  1 drachm,  decoction  of  wormwood 
2 lb.  It  is  stomachic  if  taken  in  doses  from 
1 to  8 drops  in  any  bitter  infusion. 

GOUT. 

This  painful  disorder,  so  similar  in  its 
character  to  the  rheumatism,  generally  at- 
tacks the  smaller  joints,  which  are  more  red 
and  swollen  than  in  the  rheumatism.  Also 
the  gout  is  preceded  by  indigestion  and  other 
derangements  of  the  viscera.  It  seldom 
attacks  those  who  live  an  abstemious  and 
active  life,  or  who  are  under  40  years  of  age. 
Men  also  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than 
women.  With  some  persons  it  is  heredi- 
tary, with  others  it  is  brought  on  by  full 
livina  and  indolence.  The  gout  is  thought 
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to  arise  from  defective  action  in  the  artenes 
of  the  extremities,  owing  to  which  morbid 
condition  an  accumulation  of  humours  takes 
place  in  the  relaxed  tendons  and  ligaments, 
in  which  case  gout  may  be  considered  as  in- 
flamed rheumatism.  An  attack  or  fit  of  the 
gout  occurs  at  first  every  two  or  three  years, 
afterwards  more  frequently.  It  sometimes 
is  preceded  by  shiverings,  numbness,  sense 
of  pricking,  &c.  and  almost  always  by  de- 
rangement of  the  bowels  and  costiveness; 
at  other  times  it  attacks  so  suddenly,  that 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  in  tolerable  health, 
and  wakes  with  pain,  throbbing  of  the  part, 
great  swelling,  redness,  and  so  much  tender- 
ness that  if  touched  it  produces  the  most 
intolerable  pain.  After  a time  it  goes  off  and 
the  limb  becomes  quieter.  The  remedies 
for  this  disorder  are  very  numerous,  the  chief 
dependance  seems  to  rest  upon  the  various 
preparations  of  colchicum  and  guaiacum,  in- 
ternally, assisted  by  topical  applications  of 
warm  water,  steam,  camphor  liniment,  lauda- 
num, and  the  following  remedies.  The  patient 
avoiding  too  stimulant  food  and  drink. 

I.  Cordial. — Rhubarb  root,  senna  leaves, 
coriander  seeds,  fennel  seeds,  and  cochineal 
each  2 oz.,  liquorice  root  and  saffron  each 
1 oz.,  raisins  2 J lbs.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gal- 
lons ; filter  after  soaking  for  two  days.  The 
whole  being  bruised  previous  to  immersion 
in  the  spirit. 

ir.  Take  of  the  lesser  cardamon  seeds, 
husked  and  bruised,  carraway  seeds  bruised, 
each  2 oz.  The  best  meadow  saflfron  (colchi- 
cum,) -Joz.,  Turkey  rhubarb  l^oz.,  gentian 
root  sliced  j oz.  Mix  together  and  infuse 
in  a quart  of  brandy  for  a fortnight.  The 
dose  is  a table  spoonful,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  to  be  taken  every  third 
day. 

III.  Linctus. — Take  of  rhubarb  powdered, 
gum  guaiacum,  nitrate  of  potass,  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  each  1 oz.,  treacle  1 lb.,  mix  well 
together.  Take  every  night  1 or  2 tea- 
spoonsful,  according  to  its  aperient  effect. 

IV.  Liniment.  — Add  drop  by  drop  40 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  oz.  of  olive  oil, 
and  after  being  well  shaken  and  standing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  making  a further  addi- 
tion of  ^ oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine.  (For 
other  remedies,  see  Chelsea  Pensioner,  CoU 
cum,  Portland  Powder,  Pradier,  8fc.) 

GRAPES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Take  close  bunches,  whether  white  or 
red,  not  too  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  a jar. 
Put  to  them  J lb.  of  sugar  candy,  and  fill 
the  jar  with  common  brandy.  Tie  them  up 
close  with  a bladder,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
place. 

II.  Where  there  are  several  bunches  in 
one  branch,  it  may  be  cut  off,  leaving  about 
G inches  in  length  or  more  of  the  wood, 
according  to  the  distance  between  the  bunches. 


and  a little  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  at 
each  end ; seal  both  ends  with  common 
bottle  wax,  then  hang  them  across  a line  in 
,a  dry  room,  taking  care  to  clip  out  with 
a pair  of  scissors  any  of  the  berries  that 
begin  to  decay  or  become  mouldy,  which, 
if  left,  would  taint  the  others.  In  this  way 
grapes  may  be  kept  till  February ; but  if 
cut  before  the  bunches  are  ripe  they  may  be 
kept  much  longer.  Grapes  may  be  kept  by 
packing  them  in  jars  (every  bunch  being 
first  wrapped  up  in  soft  paper,)  and  cover- 
ing every  layer  with  bran,  well  dried,  laying 
a little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  ; then 
a layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on,  a layer  of  bran 
and  of  grapes  alternately , till  the  jar  is  filled : 
then  shake  it  gently,  and  fill  it  to  the  top 
with  bran,  laying  some  paper  over  it,  and 
covering  the  top  with  a bladder  tied  firmly 
on  to  exclude  the  air ; then  put  on  the  top 
or  cover  of  jar,  observing  that  it  fit  close. 
These  jars  should  be  kept  in  a room  where  a 
fire  can  be  kept  in  wet  damp  weather. 

III.  Take  a cask  or  barrel  inaccessible  to 
the  external  air,  and  put  into  it  a layer  of 
bran  dried  in  an  oven,  or  of  ashes  well  dried 
and  sifted.  Upon  this  place  a layer  of 
bunches  of  grapes  well  cleaned,  and  gathered 
in  the  afternoon  of  a dry  day,  before  they 
are  perfectly  ripe.  Proceed  thus,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  bran  and  grapes,  till  the  barrel 
is  full,  taking  care  that  the  grapes  do  not 
touch  each  other,  and  to  let  the  last  layei 
be  of  bran  ; then  close  the  barrel,  so  that 
air  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate,  which  is 
an  essential  point.  Grapes  thus  packed  will 
keep  nine  or  even  twelve  months.  To  restore 
them  to  their  freshness,  cut  the  end  of  the 
stalk  of  each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put  that 
of  white  grapes  into  white  wine,  and  that  of 
black  grapes  into  red  wine,  as  flowers  are 
put  into  water,  to  revive  or  to  keep  them 
fresh. 

GRAPE  WINE. 

I.  To  every  gallon  of  ripe  grapes  put  a 
gallon  of  soft  water,  bruise  the  grapes,  let 
them  stand  a week  without  stirring,  and 
draw  the  liquor  off  fine.  To  every  gallon  of 
wine  put  3 lbs.  of  lump  sugar;  put  the 
whole  into  a vessel,  but  do  not  stop  it  till  it 
has  done  fermenting,  then  stop  it  close,  and 
in  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  A 
better  wine,  though  smaller  in  quantity,  will 
be  made  by  leaving  out  the  water  and  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  sugar. 

II.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  8 gallons, 
grapes  100  lbs.  Ferment  these  together, 
then  strain  and  add  20  lbs.  of  raw  sugar, 
4 lbs.  of  beet  root  sliced,  6 oz.  of  red  tartar 
in  powder,  coriander  seed  bruised  2 oz., 
brandy  6 quarts.  This  will  make  18  gallons. 

III.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  13  gallons, 
white  grapes  50  lbs.  Ferment,  strain,  and 
mix  of  refined  sugar  25  lbs.  white  tartar  ia 
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powder  3 oz.,  clary  seed  bruised  3 oz.  or 
clary  flowers  6 handsfull,  rum  1 gallon.  This 
will  make  18  gallons. 

IV.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  5 gallons, 
grapes  of  any  color  40  lbs.,  ferment,  mix 
cider  9 gallons,  raw  sugar  20  lbs.,  barberry 
leaves  3 handsfull,  beet  root  sliced  2 lbs.,  red 
tartar  in  powder  4 oz.,  add  white  elder- 
flowers  6 handsfull,  or  sassafras  chips,  4 lbs. 
brandy  1 gallon  ; this  will  make  18  gallons. 

V.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  6 gallons,  grapes 
of  any  color  30  lbs.,  ferment,  mix  treacle 
10  lbs.,  beet  root  sliced  IJ  lbs.,  red  tartar 
in  powder  2 oz.,  add  rosemary  leaves  2 hands- 
full, brandy  ^ a gallon.  This  will  make  9 
gallons.  (See  Raisin  Wine.) 

GRAVEL. 

This  painful  disorder  attacks  persons  of 
all  ages,  yet  most  frequently  those  who  are 
advanced  in  life,  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
and  who  are  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Men 
are  much  more  frequently  attacked  than 
women  with  this  complaint,  and  those  living 
in  cold  countries  oftencr  than  in  warm  cli- 
mates. Its  most  distressing  symptoms  are 
a sense  of  weight  in  the  loins,  frequent  ten- 
dency to  urinate,  and  generally  attended 
with  sharp  pains  in  the  passages.  The  urine 
itself  being  of  a dark  color,  and  depositing 
generally  a dark  sandy  precipitate.  It  is 
also  often  attended  with  numbness  of  the 
thighs,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a slight  sup- 
pression of  urine  or  difficulty  of  voiding  it. 
The  remedies  most  to  be  depended  upon  are 
of  an  alkaline  nature,  particularly  potass  and 
magnesia,  the  gravel  most  frequently  con- 
sisting of  uric  acid,  with  which  these  alkalies 
readily  combine,  and  thus  dissolve  the  par- 
ticles of  gravel.  Be  it  observed,  however, 
that  magnesia  itself  forms  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients which  compose  one  of  the  varieties 
of  calculus  or  stone,  in  that  case  then  its 
use  would  be  injurious. 

I.  Take  20  or  30  drops  a day  of  the  solu- 
tion of  potass  in  a cup  of  broth.  The  dose 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  40  drops. 

II.  Take  carbonate  of  soda  from  1 scruple 
to  i a drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

III.  Take  carbonate  of  potass  1 drachm, 
twice  a day,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water. 

IV.  Take  soap  pills  with  opium,  8 grains 
for  a dose  night  and  morning. 

V.  Take  lime-water,  1 pint  a day  mixed 
with  milk. 

VI.  Take  of  the  essential  oil  of  spruce 
1 scruple,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  1 oz.  ; mix. 
A tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day,  in  a tea-cupful  of  the  decoction 
of  marsh-mallow  root. 

VII.  Great  relief  has  been  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  following  mixture,  in  some 
obstinate  cases  of  stone  and  gravel Take 
of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  oil  of  juniper,  balsam  of  sulphur,  of 


each  i oz. ; mix.  Take  15  or  16  drops  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water  three  times  a day. 

vm.  Take  of  Venice  turpentine  1 oz., 
powdered  gum-arabic  2 oz.,  powdered  grains 
of  Paradise  and  powdered  jalap  root,  each 
2 drachms,  balsam  copaiva,  sufficient  to  form 
an  electuary.  The  size  of  a walnut  to  be 
taken  twice  a day, 

IX.  Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  Castile 
soap,  rhubarb  powder,  and  extract  of  casca- 
rilla,  of  each  1 drachm,  and  essential  oil  of 
juniper  30  drops.  Mix  well  together,  and 
divide  into  50  pills.  Three  to  be  taken  twice 
a day,  with  a wine-glassful  of  an  infusion 
of  wild  carrot  seed. 

X.  Take  of  Alicant  soap  8 oz.,  fresh  lime, 
finely  powdered,  1 oz.,  oil  of  tartar  1 drachm, 
with  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  a mass, 
and  divide  it  into  five-grain  pills ; from  3 to 
4 of  which  should  be  taken  daily. 

GREASE  FROM  CLOTH,  TO  REMOVE. 

Spots  of  grease  may  be  removed  by  a 
diluted  solution  of  potash,  but  this  must  be 
cautiously  applied,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
cloth.  Stains  of  white  wax,  which  some- 
times fall  upon  clothes  from  wax  candles, 
are  removed  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
sulphuric  ether.  The  marks  of  white  paint 
may  also  be  discharged  by  the  above  men- 
tioned agents. 

GREASE  FROM  PAPER,  TO  REMOVE. 

I.  Let  the  paper  stained  with  grease,  wax, 
oil,  or  any  other  fat  body,  be  gently  warmed, 
taking  out  as  much  as  possible  of  it  by  blot- 
ting paper.  Dip  a small  brush  in  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  well-rectified  spirits  of  turpentine, 
heated  almost  to  ebullition  (for  when  cold  it 
acts  very  weakly,)  and  draw  it  gently  over 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  must  be  care- 
fully kept  warm.  Let  this  operation  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  the  quantity  of 
the  fat-body,  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  paper,  may  render  it  neces- 
sary. When  the  greasy  substance  is  removed, 
to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  whiteness, 
dip  another  brush  in  highly- rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  and  draw  it  in  a like  manner  over 
the  place,  and  particularly  around  the  edges, 
to  remove  the  border  that  would  still  pre- 
sent a stain.  If  the  process  has  been  em- 
ployed on  a part  written  on  with  common 
ink  or  printed  with  printer’s  ink,  it  will 
experience  no  alteration. 

II.  Take  of  roche  alum,  burnt,  and  flour 
of  brimstone,  an  equal  quantity  of  each ; 
and  reducing  them  to  a fine  powder  wet  the 
paper  a little,  put  a small  quantity  of  the 
powder  upon  the  place,  and  the  spots  will 
disajipear. 

III.  Scrape  finely  some  pipe-clay,  (Ae 
quantity  will  be  easily  determined  on  making 
the  experiment,)  on  this  lay  the  sheet  or 
leaf,  and  cover  the  spot,  in  like  imxmer, 
with  the  clay.  Cover  the  whole  with  a sheet 
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of  paper,  and  apply,  for  a few  seconds,  a 
heated  box-iron,  or  any  substitute  adopted 
by  laundresses.  On  using  Indian  rubber, 
to  remove  the  dust  taken  up  by  the  grease, 
the  paper  will  be  found  restored  to  its  original 
whiteness  and  opacity.  This  simple  method 
has  often  proved  much  more  effectual  than 
turpentine,  and  was  remarkably  so  in  an 
instance  where  the  folio  of  a ledger  had 
exhibited  the  marks  of  candle-grease  and  the 
snuff  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

GREASE  FROM  SILKS,  TO  EXTRACT. 

Scrape  French  chalk,  put  it  on  a grease- 
spot,  and  hold  it  near  the  fire,  or  over  a 
warm  iron,  or  water-plate,  filled  with  boiling 
water.  Thi  grease  will  melt,  and  the  French 
chalk  absorb  it.  Brush  or  rub  it  off.  Repeat 
if  necessary. 

GREASE  OF  HORSES’  HEELS. 

“ Grease,  (says  Professor  Youatt,)  is  the 
child  of  negligence  and  mismanagement.  It 
is  driven  from  our  cavalry,  and  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  farmer  and  the  gentleman  if  it 
is  not  speedily  banished  from  every  stable. 
Grease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  heel,  par- 
ticularly of  the  hind  legs,  and  arises  from 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the 
horse  is  exposed  ; very  often  from  the  heels 
of  the  horse  being  exposed  to  the  draught 
of  cold  air  from  the  stable  door,  the  accu- 
mulation of  dirt  in  the  stable,  &c.”  To  cure 
it,  first  wash  the  legs  well  with  soft  soap  and 
warm  water,  then  apply  the  following  : — 

I.  Gintment. — Yellow  wax  2 oz.,  sweet 
oil  8 oz.  ; melt  together,  and  add  J-  oz.  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Should  the  heels  crack,  poul- 
tice them  with  carrots,  boiled  soft,  or  with 
linseed  meal,  and  anoint  with  this  caustic. 

II.  Wasn. — Blue  stone  2 drachms,  alum 
2 drachms,  water  1 pint.  When  the  inflam- 
mation has  abated,  leave  off  the  poultice, 
and  anoint  with  the  ointment  as  before, 

GRECIAN  WATER. 

This  is  a preparation  to  dye  the  hair  black  ; 
like  most  of  the  other  hair  dyes  its  basis  is 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  like  them  also  the 
dyed  hair  soon  becomes  of  a purple  color. 
The  present  consists  of  nitrate  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  syrup  of  buckthorn. 

GREEN  BALSAM. 

Linseed  oil  ^ lb.,  elemi  2 oz.,  verdigris 
2 drachms  ; grind  them  together. 

GREEN  BICE. 

This  green  carbonate  of  copper  is  often 
the  result  of  the  imperfect  manufacture  of 
blue  bice,  and  as  there  is  no  ready  way  after- 
wards of  improving  the  color  it  is  sold  under 
this  name,  and  also  under  the  name  of  mala- 
chite green.  The  latter  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  native  green  carbonate 
ur  malachite. 


GREEN  DYES. 

Green  is  distinguished  by  dyers  into  a 
variety  of  shades,  according  to  the  depth,  or 
the  prevalence  of  either  of  the  component 
parts.  Thus,  we  have  sea-green,  grass-green, 
pea-green,  &c.  Wool,  silk,  and  linen  arc 
usually  dyed  green  by  giving  them  first  a 
blue  color,  and  afterwards  dyeing  them  yel- 
low; when  the  yellow  is  first  given,  several 
inconveniences  follow : the  yellow  partly 
separates  again  in  the  blue  vat,  and  commu- 
nicates a green  color  to  it,  thus  rendering  it 
useless  for  every  other  purpose,  except  dye- 
ing green.  Any  of  the  usual  processes  for 
dyeing  blue  and  yellow  may  be  followed, 
taking  care  to  proportion  the  depth  of  the 
shades  to  that  of  the  green  required.  When 
sulphate  of  indigo  is  employed,  it  is  usual  to 
mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  and  to  dye 
the  cloth  at  once;  this  produces  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Saxon,  or  English 
green. 

For  hair  or  feathers. — Take  of  verdigris 
or  verditer  of  each  1 oz.,  gum  water  1 pint, 
mix  them  well  and  dip  the  hair  or 'feathers 
into  the  mixture,  shaking  them  well  about. 

I.  For  wood. — Yellow  dye  made  by  boil- 
ing in  water  either  turmeric,  fustic,  weld,  or 
Persian  berries,  add  as  much  sulphate  of 
indigo  as  will  give  the  desired  color. 

II.  To  3 pints  of  strong  vinegar  add  4 oz. 
of  the  best  verdigris,  ground  fine,  ^ oz.  of 
sap  green,  and  oz.  of  indigo.  Strain,  and 
either  soak  the  wood  in  the  dye  or  brush  it 
over  with  it. 

Paper  and  parchment. — Use  the  green 
ink,  or  the  dye  for  wood.  For  vellum,  first 
wash  it  with  weak  potass  water  to  remove 
greasiness  and  to  deepen  the  color. 

Horn. — Boil  it  first  in  alum  water,  then 
with  verdigris,  ammoniac,  and  white  wine 
vinegar,  till  of  sufficient  color. 

GREEN  DYE  FOB  BLACK  CLOTH. 

Clean  the  cloth  well  with  bullock’s  gall 
and  water,  and  rinse  in  warm  water ; then 
make  a copper  full  of  river  water  boiling 
hot,  and  take  from  1 lb.  to  1^  lbs.  of  fustic, 
put  it  in,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  to 
which  add  a lump  of  alum  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut ; when  this  is  dissolved  in  the  copper, 
put  in  the  cloth,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes, 
then  take  it  out,  and  add  a small  wine  glass, 
three  parts  full  of  chemic  blue,  and  boil 
again  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  the 
cloth  will  be  a beautiful  dark  green.  Lastly, 
wash  out  and  dry. 

GREEN  FLY,  TO  DESTROY. 

The  green  fly,  which  infects  rose-trees,  is 
the  most  easy  to  destroy  of  any  that  the 
gardener  is  troubled  with.  The  best  method 
is  fumigation  with  tobacco,  or  with  sulphur, 
{see  Ftp,)  and  the  following  morning  syringe 
the  plant  well  with  water.  Sprinkling  the 
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plants  with  tobacco  water  is  another  remedy 
recommended. 

GREEN  INK. 

I.  Take  1 oz.  of  verdigris,  and  having 
powdered  it,  put  to  it  a quart  of  vinegar;  after 
it  has  stood  two  or  three  days,  strain  off  the 
liquid,  or  instead  of  this,  use  the  crystals  of 
verdigris  dissolved  in  water.  Then  dissolve 
in  a pint  of  either  of  these  solutions  5 
drachms  of  gum  Arabic,  and  2 drachms  of 
white  sugar. 

II.  According  to  Klaproth,  a fine  ink  of 
this  color  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a 
mixture  of  2 parts  of  verdigris  in  8 parts  of 
water,  with  1 of  cream  of  tartar,  till  the 
total  bulk  be  reduced  one-half.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  then  passed  through  a cloth, 
cooled,  and  bottled  for  use. 

GREEN  OIL. 

I.  Elder  leaves  fresh  1 lb.,  olive  oil  2 pints. 
iJoil  the  leaves  in  the  oil  till  crisp,  press  out 
the  oil,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  again  till  it 
acquires  a fine  green  color. 

n.  Take  3 oz.  each  of  the  leaves  of  laurel, 
rue,  chamomile,  wormwood,  and  marjoram 
all  fresh ; olive  oil  2 lbs.  Boil  till  crisp, 
press  out  the  oil  and  let  it  settle. 

GREEN  OINTMENT. 

I.  Green  oil  3 pints,  yellow  wax  10  oz. 

II.  Pork  lard  8 lbs.  elder  leaves  4 lbs. 
suet  1 lb.  Boil  together  till  the  leaves  are 
crisp,  strain,  put  it  again  over  a slow  fire, 
and  stir  till  of  a fine  green  color. 

III.  Yellow  basilicon  ointment  8 oz.,  olive 
oil  3 oz.,  verdigris  1 oz. 

GREEN  PRECIPITATE. 

Dissolve  quicksilver  1 oz.  in  nitric  acid, 
at  the  same  time  dissolve  also  copper  1 oz. 
in  another  parcel  of  nitric  acid,  mix  the  two 
solutions,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  calcine 
the  residuum  in  a shallow  vessel,  till  no  more 
red  fumes  ap[)ear.  (See  Red  Precipitate.) 

GREEN  SEALING  WAX. 

Take  of  shell  lac  4 parts,  Venice  turpen- 
tine 1 part,  melt  them  together  and  add  the 
proper  color,  the  best  greens  are  powdered 
verdigris,  or  else  Scheele’s  green.  The  others 
are  apt  to  turn  black  w'ith  the  heat,  so  will 
even  the  last  if  too  much  heated.  In  this 
respect  green  bice  is  preferable  and  indeed  is 
next  in  quality  to  verdigris. 

GREEN  TOOTH-POWDER. 

Take  1 oz.  each  of  dried  sage  leaves,  crust 
of  bread,  and  common  salt,  and  1 drachm 
each  of  nutmeg  and  cloves  powdered,  tritu- 
rate, and  mix  in  a mortar. 

GREEN  LINIMENT. 

Powdered  camphor  and  extract  of  hem- 
lock of  each  1 oz.,  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia 2 oz.,  olive  oil  and  liquid  ammonia 
of  each  6 oz 


GREPN  PAINTS. 

The  green  paints  or  pigments  are  either 
made  by  the  mixture  of  various  proportions 
of  blue  and  yellow,  as  Brunswick  green,  or 
dried  vegetable  juices,  as  sap  green,  or  they 
are  the  oxydes  or  salts  of  the  various  metals. 
The  chief  greens,  and  to  which  names  we 
refer,  are  Brunswick  Green,  Scheele’s  Green, 
Mineral  Green,  Verdiffris,  Bice,  Chrome 
Green,  Verditer,  Sap  Green,  Sfc. 

greenough’s  tincture  for  the  teeth. 

Take  2 oz.  of  bitter  almonds,  ^ oz.  each 
of  Brazil  wood  and  cassia  berries,  2 drachms 
of  Florentine  orris  root,  1 drachm  each  of 
binoxalate  of  potass,  alum,  and  cochineal, 

5 oz.  of  spirit  of  horse-radish,  and  2 pints  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Gregory’s  powder. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  ginger,  rhu- 
barb, and  calcined  magnesia.  This  is  a very 
good  remedy  for  flatulency,  indigestion, 
heartburn,  &c.,  in  doses,  once  a day  of  a 
scruple  or  20  grains,  which  will  be  a small 
teaspoonful. 

GREN’S  benzoic  ACID. 

Gum  benjamin  24  oz.,  subcarbonate  of 
soda  8 oz. ; rub  together,  boil  in  2 gallons 
of  water,  then  strain,  boil  the  grounds  again 
in  3 quarts  of  water,  strain,  mix  the  2 liquors 
and  boil  them  down  to  1 quart,  filter  and 
precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  in  boiling  water,  strain 
and  crystallize. 

GRENOBLE  RATAFIB. 

Take  of  small  wild  black  cherries,  with 
their  kernels  bruised,  12  lbs.,  proof  spirit 

6 gallons.  Digest  for  a month,  strain,  and 
then  add  12  lbs.  of  sugar.  A little  citron 
peel  may  also  be  added  at  pleasure. 

GREY  LOTION. 

Made  by  mixing  a small  quantity  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  with  lime  water,  a grain  to 
a wine  glassful  will  be  sufficient ; it  is  used 
to  wash  inflammatory  and  syphilitic  sores. 

GREY  DYES. 

I.  Take  2 lbs.  of  sumach,  and  1 lb.  of  log- 
wood, boil  these  in  water  until  you  have  a 
strong  decoction  ; into-  this  the  article  to  be 
dyed  is  to  be  soaked  for  a little  time,  and 
afterwards  to  be  passed  through  a weak  so- 
lution of  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron. 
The  degree  of  color  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  two  dyes ; also  to 
finish  the  color,  it  may  be  re-dyed  by  mix- 
ing the  two  solutions  of  sumach,  &c.  and 
of  iron. 

II.  Dissolve  1 lb.  of  t.artar  in -1  gallons  of 
water,  soak  the  stuff  in  the  liquor  for  half 
an  hour,  moving  it  about  all  the  tiii.e,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  stuff,  add  now  a decoction  of  i lb. 
of  galls,  and  1 i lbs.  of  sumach,  boU  the  stuff 
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in  this  for  half  an  hour,  then  take  o'!*  ®nd 

add  1 lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  when  dissolved 

boil  again  for  half  an  hour  ; a htvle  alum 
changes  the  color  from  an  ash  to  a mouse- 
ffrey. 

grey  colored  fire. 

Mix  well  together  meal  powder  1 lb.,  salt- 
netre  4 oz.,  sulphur  2 oz.,  charcoal  U oz. 

To  be  rammed  into  cases  and  fastened  as  a 
variation  of  color,  with  others  m wheels, 
stars,  and  other  fire-works. 

griffin’s  tincture. 

Take  honey  6 oz.,  saffron  ^ oz.,  benzoic 
acid  i oz.,  opium  5 drachms,  camphor  J oz., 
carbonate  of  potass  i oz.,  oils  of  carraway 
and  anise  each  2 drachms,  spirits  of  wine 
6 drachms.  Color  deeply  with  burnt  sugar 
This  is  a good  cough  remedy. 

grindstones,  artificial. 

I.  Take  of  river  sand  3 parts,  seed-lac  1 
part ; mix  them  by  heat  over  a fire.  Having 
now  on  a greased  stone  a hoop  lying  down 
with  a square  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre, 
pour  in  the  composition,  beating  down  the 
upper  side  to  make  it  even  and  tough,  there 
let  it  cool.  When  cold,  knock  away  the 
hoop  and  the  centre  piece  of  wood,  the 
proper  axis  to  it,  and  cement  it  in  with  shell- 
lac,  or  rosin  and  bees’-wax,  with  red  lead 
mixed  with  it.  The  grindstone  will  now  be 
complete.  Of  course,  according  to  the  re- 
quired purpose,  so  must  be  the  nature  of  the 
Band  or  other  material;  thus,  instead  ot 
river  sand  use  the  sharp  white  sand,  called 
silver  sand,  for  cutting  or  grinding  glass. 

II.  Use  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  three 
times  its  quantity  of  sharp  emery  powder; 
mix  them  together  with  alum  water.  This 
must  be  used  dry. 

III.  Mix  together  whiting  and  fine  glass 
dust.  To  be  mixed  together  with  glue  for 
a dry  grindstone,  or  with  shell-lac,  if  to  be 
used  with  water. 

For  a polishing  grindstone,  neither  glue  nor  shell- 
lac  must  be  used;  the  polishing  powder,  which  is 
either  putty  powder,  fine  washed  emery,  rough  cro- 
cus, or  carbonate  of  iron,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
chosen,  must  he  made  to  adhere  with  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed  with  alum  water,  or  white  of  egg,  or 
flour  paste,  neither  of  which  becomes  sticky  by  the 
heat  of  the  friction. 

grindle’s  cough  drops. 

.These  are  a tincture  of  opium,  prepared 
with  rectified  spirit.  A very  unsafe  nostrum, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  quantity  of  the 
opium,  and  the  propensity  people  have  to 
increase  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  cough, 

GRIPES  IN  HORSES,  REMEDIES  FOR. 

I.  Take  of  Venice  turpentine  1 oz.,  beat 
it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  add 
of  peppermint  water,  or  even  of  common 
water,  if  the  other  is  not  at  hand,  pints, 
■iirt  2 oz.  of  whiskey  or  gin.  This  will  serve 
for  \ dose. 


II.  Take  of  table  beer,  a little  warmed 
14  pints,  common  pepper  or  powdered  gin- 
ger 1 tea-spoonful,  gin,  whiskey,  or  rum, 
from  2 to  4 oz.,  or  from  1 to  2 glasses  full , 
these  mixed  together  for  1 dose. 

III.  Oil  of  turpentine  1 oz.,  and 

gruel  1§  pints;  mixed  for  a dose.  These 
and  the  like  preparations  may  be  given  either 
out  of  a bottle,  or  drench-horn,  one  or  two 
persons  raising  and  keeping  properly  up  the 
horse’s  head,  while  another  who  administers 
the  medicine,  pulls  out,  and  a little 
the  tongue,  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the 
other  pours  in  the  draught. 

IV.  Castile  soap  3 drachms,  camphor 
2 drachms,  ginger  drachm,  and  Venice 
turpentine  6 drachms ; to  be  made  into  a 
ball  for  1 dose. 

V.  When  horses  are  affected  with  colic, 
or  where  the  use  of  anodynes  are  requisite, 
the  following  preparation  may  be  given 
Opium  1 drachm,  Castile  soap  2 drachms, 
and  powdered  aniseed  4 oz.  To  be  made 
into  a ball  with  syrup  for  1 dose. 

VI.  Take  i pint  of  gin,  diluted  with  4 oz, 
of  water,  and  a little  ginger. 

VII.  Take  of  Epsom  salts  6 oz.,  Castile 
soap,  sliced,  2 oz.  Dissolve  them  in  li  pint 
of  warm  gruel;  then  add  tincture  of  opium 
A oz.,  oil  of  juniper  2 drachms.  Mix,  and 
give  them  new-milk  warm.  This  drink  may 
be  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the 
symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

VIII.  Take  of  tincture  of  opium  and  oil 
of  juniper,  each  2 drachms,  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  each  ^ oz.  Mix  them  together 
in  a bottle  for  one  drink,  and  give  it  in  a 
pint  of  warm  gruel.  For  the  colic,  flatu- 
lency, and  colicky  pains  of  the  intestines, 
this  drink  will  be  found  a valuable  cordial. 
It  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 


grosvenor’s  to.oth  powder. 

Mix  3 lbs.  each  of  calcined  oyster-shells 
and  rose  pink,  i lb.  of  Florentine  orrice 
root  in  powder,  and  25  drops  of  oil  of  rho- 
dium. After  pulverizing  it  very  finely,  pass 
it  through  a sieve. 

guaiacum,  infusion  of. 
CoiTi'POund. — Guaiacum  wood  chips  lb., 
liquorice  root,  sliced,  1 oz.,  sassafras  bark, 
chipped  ^ oz.,  coriander  seed  3 drachms, 
lime  water  3 quarts.  Infuse  two  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  2 table- 
spoonsful  twice  a day  in  scrofula,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  &c. 

GUAIACUM  mixture. 

I.  Gum  guaiacum  1^  oz.,  white  sugar  2 
drachms,  gum  arabic  water  2 drachms,  cin- 
namon water  8 oz.  Used  in  rheumatism, 
from  ^ oz.  to  2 oz.  being  taken  night  and 
morning,  with  barley  water  or  gruel. 
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II.  Ammoniated.  — Gum  guaiacum  2 
drachms,  liquid  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia 
drachms,  barley  water  8 oz.  From  ^ oz. 
to  1 oz.  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

GUAIACUM,  TlNCTUllE  OF. 

I.  Take  of  guaiacum  4 oz.,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  2 pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
filter.  This  solution  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lating sudorific,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  about  ^ oz.  in  rheumatic  and  asthmatic 
cases.  What  is  called  gum  guaiacum  is,  in 
fact,  a resin,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

II.  Ammoniated. — Take  of  resin  of  gua- 
iacum, in  powder,  4oz.,  ammoniated  alcohol, 
in  powder,  lbs.  Digest  for  seven  days, 
and  filter  through  paper.  In  rheumatic 
cases,  a tea,  or  even  table-spoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of 
singular  service.  This  is  a very  elegant  and 
efficacious  tincture  ; the  ammoniated  spirit 
readily  dissolving  the  resin,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  promoting  its  medical  virtues. 

GUESTONIAN  EMBROCATION. 

Take  1^  oz.  each  of  olive  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  3 oz.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  the  surface  of  rheumatic 
joints,  &c. 

GUIDO’s  BALSAM. 

Take  4 oz.  of  hard  soap,  2 oz.  of  camphor, 
1 oz.  of  opium,  and  2 pints  of  spirits  of 
rosemary.  Dissolve  the  camphor  and  opium 
in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap,  cut  into 
shreds,  and  melt  them  together  by  a very 
gentle  heat.  This  is  the  same  as  soap  and 
opium  liniment,  or  opodeldoc. 

GUM  ANGLICUM. 

The  commoner  kinds  of  gum  Arabic  or 
gum  Senegal  are  partly  melted,  colored, 
and  then  cast  and  dried  into  cakes.  These 
among  jockeys  are  called  gum  anglicum,  and 
are  used  to  rub  over  or  smooth  down  the 
manes  of  horses,  and  wherever  else  the  hair 
is  rough,  being  first  a little  damped. 

GUM  ARABIC,  MUCILAGE  OF. 

Take  of  gum  Arabic  in  powder  4 oz.,  boil- 
ing distilled  water  8 oz.,  triturate  the  gum 
with  a small  portion  of  the  water  until  it  be 
dissolved.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  the  muci- 
lage through  linen,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  which 
always  adhere  to  the  gum  : the  linen  may 
be  placed  in  a funnel. 

Mucilngo  of  gum  Arabic  is  very  useful  in  making 
up  medicines,  ^c.  It  also  possesses  the  power  of  a 
mucilaginous  demulcent  in  a high  degree:  and  is 
frequently  given  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  chincougb. 
hoarseness,  strangury,  &tc. 

GUM  ARABIC  EMULSION. 

Take  of  gum  Arabic  in  powder  2 drachms, 
sweet  almonds  blanched,  double  refined 
sugar  each  ^ drachm,  decoction  of  barley 
1 pint.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  de- 


coction, and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  pour  it 
upon  the  almonds  previously  well  beaten  with 
the  sugar,  ana  at  the  same  time  triturate 
them  together,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion, 
and  then  filter.  The  almonds  are  blanched 
by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  peel- 
ing them.  The  success  of  the  preparation 
depends  upon  beating  the  almonds  to  a 
smooth  pulp,  triturating  them  with  each 
portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an 
uniform  mixture  before  another  portion  be 
added.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
almonds  have  not  become  rancid  by  keeping, 
which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  (a  circumstance  of  great 
consequence  in  a medicine  that  requires  to 
be  taken  in  large  quantities),  but  likewise 
gives  it  injurious  qualities. 

This  emulsion  is  principally  used  for  diluting  and 
correcting  acrimonious  humours;  particularly  In 
heat  of  wine  and  stranguries,  arising  either  from  a 
natural  acrimony,  or  the  operation  of  cantharidea, 
and  other  irritating  medicines.  In  these  cases  it  is 
to  be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  ^ pint,  or 
more  at  a time. 

GUM  JULEP. 

Gum  Arabic  2 drachms,  syrup  of  marsh 
mallows  1 oz.,  orange  flower  water  § oz., 
water  3 oz.  This  is  a very  soothing  medi- 
cine in  sore  throat,  tickling  cough,  &c. 

GUM  LOZENGES  AND  P.\STILES. 

Gum  Arabic  4 oz.,  starch  2 oz.,  sugar  12  oz. 
mix  them  all  up  together  with  water,  into  a 
stiff  paste,  which  roll  out  into  a flat  cake 
upon  an  oiled  marble  slap,  punch  with  a 
stamp  into  round  lozenges,  and  dry.  Gum 
pastiles  have  no  starch  in  them,  gum  in 
powder  being  mixed  up  with  syrup  to  a 
proper  consistence ; they  may  be  either  round 
or  square. 

GUM  PASTE  FOR  COMFITS. 

Soak  1 oz.  of  gum  tragacanth  in  ^ pint  of 
water,  stirring  it  frequently  till  quite  dis- 
solved, which  it  will  be  in  twenty-four  hours, 
squeeze  it  through  a coarse  cloth  by  twisting, 
put  it  in  a mortar,  and  add  4 oz.  of  treble- 
refined  sugar,  work  it  well  till  quite  white, 
put  it  in  a glazed  earthen  pan,  with  a wet 
cloth  over  it  ; when  wanted,  take  some  of 
this  paste,  work  and  knead  in  it  fine  sifted 
sugar,  till  it  becomes  soft  without  sticking 
to  the  fingers.  When  scented  or  colored, 
the  aromatic  materials  are  worked  in. 

GUM  PLAISTER. 

I.  Take  of  simple  diachylon  plaister  8 oz., 
gum  ammoniacum,  gum  galbanum  and  yellow 
wax  of  each  1 lb.  This  is  stimulant  and  is 
used  for  rheumatic  pains  and  weakness  o. 
the  limbs. 

II.  Common  gum  Arabic  water  spread  upon 
paper  or  rag,  and  suffered  to  dry,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a good  and  shining  coat  of 
gum  upon  it,  should  be  kept  in  every  house 
as  the  best  possible  strapping  plaister,  as  an 
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application  to  cuts  and  small  wounds.  It 
adheres  very  strongly i and  effectually  keeps 
the  air  from  irritating  the  surface.  It  is  not 
applicable  where  there  is  a discharge  from 
the  wound,  as  the  gum  would  be  dissolved  ; 
in  other  cases  it  acts  almost  like  a charm  in 
easing  pain,  even  with  a burn  or  extensively 
rubbed  surface  and  of  which  the  smarting  is 
often  so  severe. 

gum  seals. 

These  are  made  by  merely  pouring  a little 
strong  gum  water  over  the  impression,  after 
being  oiled  slightly,  and  keep  adding  more 
as  it  dries.  When  about  the  consistence  of 
Indian  rubber  it  can  be  taken  off  with  an 
open  pen-knife,  and  a sort  of  handle  added 
of  bread,  prepared  as  for  bread  seals. 

GUMPTION,  FOR  ARTISTS. 

This  is  employed  by  the  artist  as  a vehicle  to 
use  with  some  of  his  colors.  It  is  composed 
of  either  poppy,  nut,  or  linseed  oil,  to  which 
a drying  quality  has  been  given,  by  soaking 
in  it  for  some  days  the  acetate  of  lead,  in 
the  proportion  of  1 oz.  to  the  pint  of  oil. 
This  being  poured  off  clear  is  mixed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  artist,  with 
strong  mastic  varnish.  It  has  much  body, 
works  easily,  and  dries  rapidly.  It  may  be 
diluted  in  use  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

GUN  BARRELS,  BROWNING  OF. 

The  following  contains  the  instructions 
given  to  soldiers  relative  to  the  browning 
of  their  musket  barrels,  and  which  is  used 
in  our  arsenals,  as  well  as  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  fire-arms.  Mix  together  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  and  add  to  them  a quart 
of  soft  water,  I5  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  1 Joz. 
of  tincture  of  steel,  i oz.  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 14  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  1 oz. 
of  blue  vitriol,  and  J oz.  of  nitric  acid. 
Previous  to  commencing  the  operation  of 
browning,  it  is  necessary  that  the  barrel 
should  be  made  quite  bright  with  emery  or 
a file,  but  not  burnished,  after  which  it  must 
be  carefully  cleaned  from  all  greasiness,  a 
small  quantity  of  pounded  lime  rubbed  well 
over  every  part  of  the  barrel  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  a plug  of  wood  is  then  to  be 
put  into  the  nose  of  the  barrel,  and  the  mix- 
ture applied  to  every  part  by  a clean  sponge 
or  rag.  The  barrel  is  then  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
time  it  is  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with  a steel 
scratch  brush,  until  the  rust  is  entirely  re- 
moved ; the  mixture  may  then  be  applied 
again  as  before,  and  in  a few  hours  the  barrel 
will  be  sufficiently  corroded  for  the  operation 
of  scratch-brushing  to  be  repeated.  The 
same  process  of  scratching  off  the  rust,  and 
applying  the  mixture,  is  to  be  repeated  twice 
or  three  times  a day  for  four  or  five  days,  by 
which  time  the  barrel  will  have  acquired  a 
very  dark  brown  color.  Now  wash  the 


barrel  well  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  to  re- 
move any  remains  of  acid.  Let  it  get  cold, 
and  then  rub  it  well  with  oil,  to  give  a polish. 
The  oftener  the  repetition  of  scratching  and 
browning  is  repeated,  and  the  harder  the 
brush,  the  more  brilliant  and  durable  will  be 
the  browning.  The  composition  remains 
good  for  a very  long  period,  if  kept  in  glass 
bottles. 

GUN  COTTON. 

Mix  in  any  convenient  glass  vessel  H oz. 
by  measure  of  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1'45  to 
1-50,)  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  (sp.  gr.  1'80.)  When  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  place  100  grains  of  fine  cotton  wool 
in  a Wedgewood  mortar,  pour  the  acid  over 
it,  and  with  a glass  rod  imbue  the  cotton  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  acid  ; as  soon  as 
the  cotton  is  completely  saturated,  pour  off 
the  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pestle 
quickly  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  acid  from 
the  cotton  as  is  possible.  Throw  the  mass 
into  a basinful  of  water,  and  thoroughly  wash 
it,  either  by  successive  waters  or  under  a 
tap,  until  the  cotton  has  not  the  slightest 
acid  taste.  Finally,  squeeze  it  in  a linen 
cloth  and  dry  it  in  a water  bath.  The  cotton 
when  well  prepared  should  be  perfectly 
white. 

GUN  METAL. 

(a)  Take  112  lbs.  of  Bristol  brass,  14  lbs. 
of  zinc,  and  7 lbs.  of  block  tin. — (S)  9 lbs. 
of  copper  and  1 lb.  of  tin.  Lead  was  formerly 
used  in  this  alloy  to  facilitate  the  casting, 
but,  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance,  formed 
of  this  metal,  were  actually  melted  by  the 
frequency  of  firing. 

GUNPOWDER,  TO  MAKE. 

Pulverize  separately  5 drams  of  nitrate  of 
potass,  1 dram  of  sulphur,  and  1 dram  of 
newly,  burnt  charcoal ; mix  them  together  in 
a mortar  with  a little  water,  so  as  to  make 
the  compound  into  a dough,  which  roll  out 
into  round  pieces  of  the  thickness  of  a pin 
upon  a slab  ; this  must  be  done  by  moving 
a board  backwards  and  forwards,  until  the 
dough  is  of  a projier  size.  When  3 or  4 of 
these  strings  or  pieces  are  ready,  put  them 
together,  and  with  a knife  cut  the  whole  off 
in  small  grains.  Place  these  grains  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  a warm  place,  they  will 
soon  dry.  During  granulation,  the  dough 
must  be  prevented  from  sticking,  by  using  a 
little  of  the  dry  compound  powder.  This 
mode  of  granulation,  though  tedious,  is  the 
only  one  to  be  used  for  so  small  a quantity, 
for  the  sake  of  experiment.  In  the  large 
way,  gunpowder  is  granulated  by  passing  the 
composition  through  sieves.  The  following 
are  English  receipts  for  various  gunpow- 
ders ; — 
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Nitre.  Sulphur.  Charcoal 
Common  powder ....  75  12^  i2i 

Shooting  powder.. ..  78  10  12 

Miner’s  powder  ....  65  20  15 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  sulphur  the  less 
forceable  will  be  the  explosion  of  the  powder;  but 
it  keeps  drier  than  that  in  which  the  sulphur  is  in 
leas  proportionate  quantity.  Meaipovvder  is  gun- 
powder not  granuiated,  but  in  the  state  of  a fine  dust. 

GUT,  FOR  ANGLERS. 

Steep  silkworms,  when  just  ready  to  epii . 
and  which  may  be  known  by  a •’ine  silken 
thread  hanging  from  their  mouth,  and  from 
their  restlessness  in  searching  for  a corner  to 
spin  in,  in  strong  vinegar  for  twelve  hours 
in  warm  weather,  or  double  as  long  in  cold 
weather.  Break  the  worms  in  half,  where 
the  silk  bag  is,  and  draw  out  each  half  of  the 
body  to  the  distance  of  1 foot  or  18  inches. 
The  silk  at  that  time  is  in  a glutinous  state, 
like  undried  Indian  rubber,  and  being  drawn 
out,  and  the  ends  fastened,  it  will  dry  into 
the  very  tough  and  delicate  filament,  known 
by  anglers  as  silkworm  gut. 

Guthrie’s  black  ointment. 

Take  10  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  1 
drachm  of  spermaceti  ointment,  10  drops 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  to  be 
used  only  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and 


once  in  two  or  three  days,  to  purulent  go- 
norrhoeal sores. 

Guthrie’s  eye  ointment. 

Spermaceti  ointment  1 drachm,  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  15  drops,  nitrate  of  silver 
2 to  10  grains.  This  ointment  is  useful  for 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  opthalmia,  for  sties, 
&c.  It  however  occasions  great  pain  when 
applied,  unless  it  be  for  the  killing  of  worms. 

guy’s  powder  of  ETHIOPIA. 

Rub  together  equal  parts  of  pure  rasped 
tin,  quicksilver,  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  We 
do  not  know  the  use  of  this  poisonous  com- 
pound. 

guyot’s  spirit. 

I.  French  brandy  5 gallons,  distil  10  pints, 
add  to  that  left  in  the  still  well  water  30 
pints,  lavender  flowers  or  leaves  1 lb  ; distil 
all  off.  Take  of  the  spirit  first  drawn  off 
11  oz.  by  measure,  well  water  69  oz.  by 
measure,  and  of  the  second  spirit  80  oz.  by 
measure.  It  is  used  to  preserve  animals  and 
vegetables  in  bottles,  and  contains  1 part  of 
alcohol  to  13  water. 

II.  Spirit  of  lavender  1 pint,  very  clear 
spring  water  6 pints ; if  it  grows  thick, 
filter  through  white  filtering  paper. 


hahneman’s  wine  test. 

Take  1 oz.  of  quicklime,  1|  oz.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Heat  them  together  in  a crucible 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  Of  this,  take  2 
drachms,  tartaric  acid  2 drachms  ; powder, 
mix,  and  shake  in  a stopped  bottle  with  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  it  settle,  pour  off  the 
clear  part,  and  add  4 oz.  of  tartaric  acid. 
This  is  used  as  a test  for  lead  in  wines,  and 
also  as  a remedy  in  disorders  arising  from 
quicksilver. 

Halford’s,  sir  h.  nervous  tincture. 

Take  3J  oz.  of  camphor  julep,  3j  oz.  of 
peppermint  water,  3 drachms  of  spirit  of 
ammonia,  3 drachms  of  syrup  of  safi'ron, 
1 drachm  of  tincture  of  camphor ; well  mixed. 
Three  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken  when 
required. 

HAIR  FOR  WIGS,  TO  PREPARE. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  natu- 
rally is  brought  to  it  by  art,  by  first  boiling 
and  then  baking  it.  After  having  picked 
and  sorted  the  hair,  and  disposed  it  in  parcels 
according  to  lengths,  roll  them  up,  and  tie 
them  tight  down  upon  little  cylindrical  in- 
struments, either  of  wood  or  earthenware, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollowed  a 
little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes,  in  which 
state  they  are  put  in  a pot  over  the  fire,  there 
to  boil  for  about  two  hours.  When  taken 


out,  let  them  dry ; and  when  dried,  spread 
them  on  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  cover  them 
with  another,  and  thus  send  them  to  the 
baker,  who  making  a crust  around  them  of 
common  paste,  sets  them  in  an  oven  till  the 
crust  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

hair,  superfluous,  to  remove. 

Take  of  fresh  stone  lime  1 oz.,  pure  potass 
1 drachm,  sulphuret  of  potass  1 drachm. 
Reduce  them  to  a fine  powder  in  a Wedge- 
wood  mortar.  If  the  hair  be  first  washed 
with  hot  water,  by  holding  a wet  cloth  as 
hot  as  possible  to  it  for  ten  minutes.  This 
article  formed  into  a thin  paste  with  hot 
water,  and  applied  directly,  will  effectually 
remove  the  hair  in  five  or  six  minutes ; it 
must  then  be  immediately  removed  with  hot 
water.  It  is  a very  powerful  caustic,  and  if 
suffered  to  remain  long,  will  corrode  the  skin  ; 
to  remedy  which,  the  place  should  be  washed 
with  warm  vinegar  and  water,  in  preference 
to  water  alone.  (See  Depilatory.) 

hair,  to  sort  and  cleanse. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hair  pencils  or 
brushes,  the  hairs  are  scoured  in  a solution 
of  alum,  till  they  are  free  from  grease,  and 
then  steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  luke-warm 
water.  The  water  is  next  squeezed  out  by 
pressing  them  strongly  from  the  root  to  th« 
tip.  They  are  then  dried  by  pressure  W1H» 
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linen  cloths,  and  combed  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. Bunches  of  hair  are  then  placed  in 

small  flat-bottomed  tin  pans,  with  the  tips 

of  the  hair  upwards,  on  striking  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  the  hairs  get  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  long  hairs  standing  higher 
than  the  others  may  be  easily  picked  out. 

HAIR  TO  BLEACH. 

I Spread  the  hair  upon  the  grass  for  several 
days  that  it  may  be  alternately  exposed  to 
dew  and  sun;  first  however  let  it  be  well 
washed  in  strong  and  warm  pearlash  water, 
to  deprive  it  of  all  the  natural  grease  which 
adheres  to  it.  Flaxen  hair  is  more  easily 
bleached  than  that  which  is  naturally  black. 

II.  Soak  the  hair  first  in  pearlash  water, 
and  then  in  a solution  of  bleaching  liquid, 
either  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  potass. 

III.  After  having  partly  bleached  the  hair 
by  one  of  the  former  processes,  suspend  it 
in  tufts,  or  loosely  in  a box  containing  burn 
ing  sulphur. 

Horse-hair  is  bleached  in  Ihis  manner  previous  to 
its  being  dyed  red  or  other  colors  for  soldier's  plumes 
&c.  The  hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat  for  shawls,  Sic 
is  bleached  by  the  first  method. 


HAIR  TO  DYE. 

Hair  may  be  changed  from  a red,  grey,  or 
other  disagreeable  color,  to  a brown  or  deep 
black,  by  a solution  of  silver.  The  liquors 
sold  under  the  name  of  hair  waters,  are,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  solutions  of  silver  in 
aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with 
the  addition  of  ingredients  which  contribute 
nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  solution 
should  be  fully  saturated  with  the  silver, 
that  there  may  be  no  more  acid  in  it  than  is 
necessary  for  holding  the  metal  dissolved  ; 
and  besides  dilution  with  water,  a little  spirit 
of  wine  may  be  added.  (See  Hassan,  Han- 
man,  Grecian  Water,  Tyrian  Dye,  Orfila, 
Horse  Hair,  8fc.)  To  dye  dead  hair  the 
same  colors  must  be  used  as  for  bone,  ivory 
or  horn. 

I.  Moisten  the  hair  first  with  a solution 
of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  a weak 
solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  ammonia.  This 
is  instantaneous  in  its  eflfects : it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  also  stains  the  skin. 

II.  Wash  the  hair  with  the  juice  of  green 
walnuts,  or  with  the  oil  of  the  cashew  nut 
diluted  with  olive  oil.  The  betel  nut  forms 
a still  finer  black,  hut  they  all  stain  also 
the  skin. 

HAIR  POWDER. 

The  basis  of  all  hair  powders  is  starch ; 
indeed,  cround  starch  scented  with  orrice 
root,  lavender,  ambergris,  or  other  sweet 
scents,  form  the  hair  powders  called  by  these 
names.  Inferior  hair  powder,  however,  is 
often  adulterated  with  flour,  rice  powder, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  slacked  lime.  To 
detect  these  adulterations,  the  last  of  which  is 
Tory  injurious  to  the  hair,  proceed  as  follows  : 


I.  For  lime— ?Mt  a little  of  the  suspected 
powder  in  a mortar  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sal  ammoniac,  rub  them  well  together  with 
the  pestle,  with  a few  drops  of  hot  water. 

If  lime  be  present,  a powerful  odour  ot 
ammonia  or  spirits  of  hartshorn  will  be 
perceived. 

II.  For  plaster  of  Paris. — Pour  hot  water 
upon  the  powder,  this  will  form  all  the  ve- 
getable flours  into  a paste,  and  which  may 
be  poured  away.  See  if  there  be  a sediment, 
this  will  be  either  chalk,  slacked  lime,  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  Let  it  be  taken  and  placed 
in  a crucible  or  ladle,  and  made  red  hot ; 
afterwards,  being  cooled,  it  may  be  mixed 
into  a paste  with  water  ; if  plaster  of  Pans, 
it  will  set  hard  in  a few  minutes  ; if  lime,  it 
will  fall  into  pieces,  or  may  be  tested  as 
before. 

III.  For  rice,  flour,  &cc. — To  detect  these, 
use  the  means  and  tests  recommended  under 
the  words  Arrow  Root  and  Flour, 

hair  powder  perfume. 

Take  i lb.  of  pulvil  powder,  made  from 
apple-tree  moss,  oz.  of  grey  ambergris, 
30  grains  of  musk,  and  20  grains  of  civet. 
Grind  the  musk  and  civet  with  loaf  sugar 
to  a very  fine  powder ; melt  the  ambergris 
with  6 drops  of  the  oil  of  behn  nuts,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  in  a clean  vessel,  not  brass  or 
copper,  add,  as  it  melts,  a few  drops  of  the 
juice  of  green  lemon,  and  about  4 drops  each 
of  oil  of  rhodium  and  lavender.  When  the 
ambergris  is  melted,  put  the  above  powder 
into  it,  stir  and  mix  it  well.  Add,  by  de- 
grees, the  powder  of  apple-moss  ; and  when 
the  whole  is  combined,  pulverize  and  sift  it 
through  a very  fine  hair  sieve  ; what  will  not 
pass  through,  return  into  the  mortar,  again 
pound  it  with  loaf-sugar,  until  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  fine  powder. 

Pulvil  powder  is  the  powder  of  a greyish  lichen, 
called  Evernia  prunastri,  very  common  upon  fruit 
trees  in  old  orchards.  It  is  merely  dried,  pounded, 
and  sifted,  and  it  is  said  that  nothing  retains  the 
scent  of  any  thing  so  long,  ^y'e  think  that  there 
may  be  much  truth  in  this. 


HAMBURGH  PICKLE. 

Take  16  quarts  of  water,  10  lbs.  of  com- 
mon salt,  6 oz.  of  saltpetre,  | lb.  brown 
sugar,  oil  and  skim.  This  is  the  pickle  used 
in  Germany  to  salt  or  preserve.  Hamburgh 
beef,  Westphalia  hams,  &c.  previous  to 
smoking. 

HAMS,  TO  CURE. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  hams  are  cut,  tie  them 
up  by  the  hock  for  three  days  ; then  make 
a pickle,  thus  : — 1 oz.  of  saltpetre,  5 oz.  of 
salt  prunella,  1 lb.  of  common  salt,  1 lb.  of 
coarse  sugar,  1 oz.  of  juniper  berries,  and 
1 gallon  of  strong  beer  ; boil  all  together, 
and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  hams.  Turn 
them  every  day  for  a fortnight.  This  quan- 
tity of  pickle  will  be  sufficient  for  2 hams. 
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II.  Take  1 lb.  of  salt,  1 oz.  of  saltpetre, 
2 oz.  of  bay  salt,  J lb.  of  brown  sugar,  and 
rather  mqre  than  a gill  of  vinegar  ; make  it 
all  hot,  rub  the  ham  well  with  it,  turning 
it  every  day  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days, 
then  hang  it  up  in  a dry  place. 

hamelin’s  cement,  to  make. 

This  cement  consists  in  a mixture  of  earths 
and  other  substances  that  are  insoluble  in 
water,  or  nearly  so,  either  in  their  natural 
state,  or  such  as  have  been  manufactured,  as 
earthenware,  porcelain,  and  the  like  sub- 
stances ; but  Mr.  H.  prefers  those  earths 
that,  either  in  their  natural  or  manufactured 
state,  are  the  least  soluble  in  water,  and 
have,  when  pulverized  or  reduced  to  powder, 
the  least  color.  To  the  earth  or  earths,  as 
before-named,  either  in  their  natural  or  ma- 
nufactured state,  and  so  pulverized,  he  adds 
a quantity  of  each  of  the  oxydes  of  lead,  as 
litharge,  grey  oxyde,  and  minium,  reduced 
or  ground  to  a fine  powder,  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  above-named  substances,  a quantity 
of  pulverized  glass  or  flint  stone,  reduced  to 
a pulverized  state,  in  proper  and  due  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  oil,  form  and  make  a 
composition  or  cement,  which,  by  contact  or 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  hardens  and 
forms  an  impenetrable  and  impervious  coating 
or  covering,  resembling  Portland  or  other 
stones.  To  any  given  weight  of  th-  earth  or 
earths,  commonly  called  pit-sand,  river-sand, 
rock-sand,  or  any  other  sand  of  the  same  or 
the  like  nature,  or  pulverized  earthenware 
or  porcelain,  add  § of  such  given  weights  of 
the  earth  or  earths,  commonly  called  Port- 
land stone,  Bath  stone,  or  any  other  stone, 
of  the  same  or  the  like  nature  pulverized. 
To  every  560  lbs.  weight  of  these  earths,  so 
prepared,  add  40  lbs.  weight  of  litharge,  and 
with  the  last- mentioned  given  weights,  com- 
bine 2 lbs.  weight  of  pulverized  glass  or  flint 
stone.  Then  join  to  this  mixture  1 lb.  weight 
of  minium  and  2 lbs.  weight  of  grey  oxyde 
of  lead.  This  composition  being  thus  mixed, 
pass  the  same  through  a wire  sieve,  or  dres- 
sing machine,  of  such  a fineness  or  mash  as 
may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
for,  preferring  a fine  sieve,  mash,  or  wire- 
work,  when  the  composition  is  to  be  used 
for  works  that  require  a fine  smooth  or  even 
surface.  l.t  is  now  a fine  and  dry  powder, 
and  may  be  kept  open  in  bulk  or  in  casks 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  deterioration. 
When  this  composition  is  intended  to  be  made 
into  cement,  for  any  of  the  purposes  described, 
it  is  spread  upon  a board  or  platform,  or 
mixed  in  a trough  ; and  to  every  605  lbs. 
weight  of  the  composition,  are  added  5 gallons 
of  vegetable  oil,  as  linueed  oil  or  walnut  oil. 
The  composition  is  then  mixed  in  a similar 
way  to  that  of  mortar,  and  is  afterwards 
subjected  to  a gentle  pressure,  by  treading 
upon  it;  and  this  operation  is  continued 


until  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  moisteued 
sand.  The  mixture,  being  thus  composed, 
is  a cement  fit  and  applicable  to  the  enume- 
rated purposes.  It  is  requisite  to  observe, 
that  this  cement  should  be  used  the  same 
day  the  oil  is  added,  otherwise  it  will  fix*or 
set  into  a solid  substance. 

HAND  GRENADE. 

A hand  grenade  is  a small  case  filled  with 
gunpowder  that  weighs  when  complete  1 lb. 
13  oz.  -4.bout  IJ-lb.  being  gunpowder,  the 
rest  is  for  the  weight  of  the  case  and  fuse. 
It  may  be  thrown  from  40  to  60  feet.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  sieges  and  naval  warfare,  and 
is  often  very  destructive  to  life  and  machi- 
nery. The  diameter  of  the  fuse  is  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  ; its  length  2^  inches,  and  its 
composition  as  follows,  saltpetre .3  lbs.  4 oz., 
sulphur  1 lb.,  mealed  powder  2 lb.  12  oz. 

hanman’s  hair  dye. 

Mix  together  21  grains  of  litharge  375 
grains  of  quicklime,  and  186  of  hair  powder, 
all  finely  pulverized.  For  use  make  into  a 
paste  with  warm  water,  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair  with  the  fingers.  Let 
it  remain  undisturbed  for  some  hours,  then 
brush  off”  all  loose  powder,  wash  the  head 
with  soap  and  water  and  anoint  with  oil  to 
restore  a gloss. 

HARD  GLASS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  GEMS. 

I.  Take  of  the  best  sand,  cleansed  by 
washing,  12  lbs.,  of  pearlash  or  fixed  alka- 
line salt,  purified  with  nitre,  7 lbs. ; of  salt- 
petre 1 lb.,  and  of  borax  J-  lb.  The  sand 
being  first  reduced  to  powder  in  a glass  or 
flint  mortar,  the  other  ingredients  should  he 
put  to  it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by 
pounding  them  together. 

II.  Take  of  the  w'hite  sand  cleansed  12  lbs., 
pearlash  purified  with  saltpetre  7 lbs.,  nitre 
1 lb.,  borax  lb.,  arsenic  4 oz.  Proceed  as 
in  the  last,  but  if  the  glass  be  required  to 
melt  with  yet  less  heat  1 lb.  of  borax  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  ^ lb.,  and  1 lb.  of 
common  salt  may  be  added  ; but  this  last  is 
apt  to  make  the  glass  more  brittle,  which  is 
an  injury  done  to  such  as  is  to  be  cut  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  ground  with  so  many 
angles  in  the  figure,  as  are  necessary  in  the 
imitation  of  jewels.  (See  Paste.) 

HARD  VARNISHES. 

The  hard  varnishes  are  either  of  sandarac, 
or  mastic,  or  both ; they  dry  quickly  and 
have  spirits  of  wine  for  their  basis,  or  medium 
of  solution,  the  following  are  examples  : — 

I.  White  hard.  — Mastic  and  coarsely 
pounded  glass,  each  4 oz.,  sandarac  end 
Venice  turpentine,  each  3 oz.,  strong  spirits 
of  wine  2 lbs.  Dilute  it  to  proper  consis- 
tence with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 

Tlic  use  of  llie  glass  is  to  prevent  the  particles  of 
mastic  from  adhering  together,  when  they  become 
partly  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  as  by  this  adhesion  the 
solution  is  very  much  retarded 
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” n.  Gum  sandarac  5 lbs.,  camphor  1 oz., 
strong  spirit  2 lbs.,  ground  glass  2 lbs. 
Shake  it  up  often  while  dissolving. 

III.  Gum  sandarac  1 lb.,  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine 6 oz.,  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine 
3 pints,  ground  glass  as  before. 

IV.  Mastic  2 oz.,  sandarac  8 oz.,  gum 
elemi  1 oz.,  Strasburg  turpentine  4 oz., 
strong  spirits  of  wine  1 quart. 

V Breton  Aartf.— Seed-lac  and  yellow 
rosin,  of  each  H lb.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons. 

VI.  Gum  sandarac  3 lbs.,  shell-lac  2 lbs., 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons,  add  1 quart 
of  turpentine  varnish. 

VIII.  Sandarac  4 oz.,  seed-lac  2 oz.,  gum 
elemi  1 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  1 quart ; dissolve 
these  first,  then  add  2 oz.  of  Veni^,  Stras- 
burg, or  Chio  turpentine.  (See  Sandarac, 
Spirit,  8fc.) 

harness  maker’s  jet. 

Take  4 oz.  best  glue,  pint  good  vinepr, 

2 oz.  best  gum  Arabic,  i pint  good  black  ink, 

2 drams  best  isinglass.  Break  the  glue  in 
pieces,  put  it  in  a basin,  and  pour  over  it 
about  a pint  of  the  vinegar ; let  it  stand 
until  it  becomes  soft.  Put  the  gum  in  another 
basin,  (or  some  other  convenient  vessel,) 
with  the  ink,  till  it  is  perfectly  dissolved  ; 
melt  the  isinglass  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  placing 
the  cup  containing  it  on  the  hob,  about  an 
hour  before  you  want  to  use  it.  To  mix 
them,  pour  the  remaining  vinegar  with  the 
softened  glue  into  a saucepan  upon  a gentle 
fire,  stirring  it  till  it  is  perfectly  dissolved, 
that  it  may  not  burn  to  the  bottom,  being 
careful  not  to  let  it  reach  the  boiling  point ; 
about  180  Fahr.  is  the  best  heat.  Next  add 
the  gum,  let  it  arrive  at  about  the  same  heat 
again  ; and  add  the  isinglass.  Take  it  from 
the  fire,  and  pour  it  off  for  use.  Unless  the 
above  method  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is 
attended  to,  the  polish  will  not  have  that 
brilliancy  it  ought  to  have,  if  it  is  not  en- 
tirely spoiled.  To  use  it,  put  as  much  as  is 
required  in  a saucer,  give  it  sufficient  heat 
to  make  it  fluid,  and  apply  a thin  coat  with 
a piece  of  dry  sponge  ; if  the  article  is  dried 
quickly,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire,  it 
will  have  the  better  polish.  This  answers 
equally  well  for  boots  or  shoes. 

HARNESS  PASTE,  WATER-PROOF. 

Put  into  a pipkin  2 oz.  of  black  rosin, 
place  it  on  a gentle  fire  ; when  melted,  add 
3 oz.  of  bees’ -wax.  When  this  is  melted, 
take  it  from  the  fire,  add  ^ oz.,of  fine  lamp 
black,  and  J dram  of  Prussian  blue  in  fine 
powder.  Stir  them  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
mixed,  then  add  sufficient  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  form  a thin  paste ; let  it  cool. 
To  use  it,  apply  a coat,  with  a piece  of  linen 
rag,  pretty  evenly  all  over  the  harness  ; then 
take  a soft  polishing  brush,  and  just  brush 
it  over  so  as  to  obtain  a bright  surface. 


hartshorn,  burnt. 

Place  pieces  of  stag’s  horns  in  a crucible 
or  in  the  fire,  and  burn  them  till  perfec  y 
white  and  brittle.  When  sufficiently  calcined, 
grind  and  pound  them  into  a fine  powder, 
which  must  be  sifted  for  use. 

The  horns  of  the  deer  tribe 
virtue,  so  that  mutton  bones  areusuaiiy  burnt  instead. 
This  powder  is  administered  to  ncketty  children, 
doses  of  from  10  grains  to  i a drachm,  two  or  three 
limes  a day. 


hartshorn  DRINK. 

Boil  together,  burnt  horns  2 oz.,  gum 
Arabic  1 oz.,  water  3 pints,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  2 pints.  This,  when  strained  and 
sweetened,  is  a demulcent,  mucilaginous, 
nourishing  drink,  good  in  coughs,  &c. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS  AND  JELLY. 

Bought  at  the  ivory  turner’s  and  cutlers, 
and  being  boiled,  they  form  a glutinous  and 
very  nourishing  jelly  for  invalids.  The  jelly 
is  also  used  as  a stiffening  material  for  arti- 
ficial flowers,  straw  bonnets,  &c.  instead  of 
isinglass  or  gum. 

The  shavings  are  often  used  as  fire-place  orna- 
ments. and  also  small  pieces  stamped  with  figures 
of  w»incn.  A.C.,  are  sold  under  the  name  of  tdunese 
sensitive  leaf.”  They  coil  up  when  put  upon  a warm 
hand, 

HARTSHORN,  SPIRIT  OF. 

Various  animal  substances,  when  distilled, 
yield  ammonia,  and  as  horns  were  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  ammonia  in  a liquid 
state,  that  is  to  say,  water  impregnated  with 
atmnoniacal  gas,  is  often  called  spirits  of 
hartshorn.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  the 
sesqui- carbonate  of  ammonia  (smelling  salts,) 
made  at  the  gas  works,  in  water,  so  as  to 
have  a solution  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1-060,  or  if  wanted  exceedingly  strong,  am- 
moniacal  gas  is  passed  through  the  solution. 

Hatfield’s  tincture  for  the  gout. 

Dissolve  2 drachms  each  of  soap  and  gum 
guaiacum  in  Iw  pints  of  spirit  of  wine ; let 
it  be  frequently  shaken  up,  and  the  gum  and 
soap  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  solution 
will  be  quite  transparent. 

HATS,  to  dye. 

Make  a bath  with  9 lbs.  of  logwood,  f lbs. 
of  copperas,  and  7g  oz.  of  verdigris.  Extract 
the  color  of  these  by  boiling  for  an  hour,  let 
the  liquor  cool  to  about  180°,  then  immerse 
the  hats,  let  them  remain  in  half  an  hour, 
taking  them  out,  however,  every  few  minutes 
to  air,  and  taking  care  that  the  heat  does  not 
increase,  lest  it  should  remelt  the  stiffening 
varpish.  When  dyed  enough,  lay  the  hats 
out  in  the  sun  or  air  far  three  or  four  hours, 
that  they  may  have  the  power  of  imbibing 
oxygen,  and  thereby  increasing  the  depth  of 
color.  Lastly,  let  the  hats  be  washed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  water.  This  will  dya 
9 hats  ; the  allowance  of  logwood  for  each 
hat  is  1 lb.,  other  iimredients  in  proportion. 
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HATS,  STIFFENING  FOR. 

I.  Alkaline, — Take  7 lbs.  of  common  shell 
lac,  1 lb.  of  amber  rosin,  4 oz.  of  gum  thuR, 
4 oz.  of  gum  mastic,  6 oz.  of  borax,  and  A lb. 
of  copal  varnish.  The  borax  is  first  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  about  a gallon ; put  this  liquor 
into  a copper  pan,  together  with  the  shell  lac, 
Msin  thus,  and  mastic.  Allow  this  to  boil, 
adding  more  water,  if  necessary ; when  all 
■tee  resins  are  dissolved,  pour  into  it^  a pint 

wood  naphtha  and  the  varnish.  Stir  all 
rell  together,  and  strain,  while  hot,  through 
a sieve.  This  is  to  be  used  hot,  the  hat 
bodies  being  first  washed  in  hot  potash-water 
to  remove  any  acid,  and  which  would  pre- 
cipitate the  gums,  and  then  perfectly  dried 
in  a stove  before  the  stiffening  is  applied. 
When  the  stiffening  is  dry,  steep  it  for  all 
night  in  water,  to  which  a small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added. 

II.  Spirit  stiffening. — Dissolve  in  1 gallon 
of  spirits  of  wine  or  wood  naphtha,  7 lbs. 
of  fine  orange  shell  lac,  2 lbs.  of  gum  san- 
darac,  4 oz.  of  gum  mastic,  ^ lb.  of  amber 
rosin,  to  which  add  1 pint  of  copal  varnish. 

HAY  STACKS,  TO  PREVENT  TAKING  FIRE. 

Where  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  thft  the 
hay  which  is  intended  to  be  housed  or  stacked 
is  not  sufficiently  dry,  let  a few  handsful  of 
common  salt  be  scattered  between  each  layer. 
This,  by  absorbing  the  humidity  of  the  hay, 
not  only  prevents  the  fermentation,  and  con- 
sequent inflammation  of  it,  but  adds  a taste 
to  it,  which  stimulates  the  appetites  of  cattle, 
and  preserves  them  from  many  diseases. 

HEADACHE. 

This  very  common  disorder  proceeds  from 
various  causes,  and  according  to  these  it 
must  be  treated.  Most  frequently  it  is  not 
a disorder  of  itself,  but  symptomatic  of  indi- 
gestion, excess  of  bile,  nervousness,  &c. 
Removing  then  the  cause  cures  the  headache, 
thus,  mild  aperients  are  often  serviceable. 
If  of  a nervous  character,  tonics  are  useful, 
such  as  gentian,  bark,  hops,  camphor,  &c. 
Headache  may  besides  arise  from  over  op- 
pression of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head, 
fullness  of  blood,  &c.  The  best  advice  is, 
to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,  to 
have  recourse  to  aperient  medicines  often, 
and  if  obstinate  or  long-continued,  blood- 
letting by  the  lancet  in  the  arm,  or  by  cup- 
ping between  the  shoulders,  assisted  by 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  is  sure  to  give  relief. 
Nervous  headaches  are  often  cured  by  stimu- 
lants, such  as  snuff,  smelling  salts,  aromatic 
vinegar,  &c.,  and  as  often  by  rest  and  quiet, 
by  20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum  taken  in  a 
little  water,  and  by  avoiding  light. 

HEADING  FOR  BEER. 

It  is  not  well  known  upon  what  principle, 
but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  copperas)  added  to  beer  makes  it 
oarry  a head,  or  froth,  though  it  be  weak. 


The  stuff,  sold  under  the  name  of  heading, 
consists  of  a mixture  of  alum  and  suljihatc 
of  iron  in  equal  parts. 

HEALING  POULTICE  FOR  CATTLE. 

Mix  up  the  whites  of  eggs  with  wheat- 
flour  to  a proper  consistence ; it  soon  dries 
on  the  wound,  and  shields  it  from  the  air. 

HEARTBURN. 

This  complaint  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  heart,  but  with  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach  and  the  passages  above  it. 
It  is  attended  with  a sense  of  heat,  and  ex- 
treme tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest. 
It  arises  from  various  causes,  from  wind, 
bile,  acidity,  acrid  or  indigestible  food,  fer- 
mented liquors,  &c.  The  following  remedies 
seldom  fail  to  give  relief,  even  in  the  most 
obstinate  cases  : — Tonic  bitters,  such  as  car- 
damoms, gentian,  &c.,  are  useful  to  restore 
tone  to  the  stomach,  and,  if  overloaded,  a 
gentle  emetic  may  often  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. 

I.  Mix  together  3 drachms  of  magnesia, 

1 scruple  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  1 oz.  of 
cinnamon  water,  ^ drachm  of  spirit  of  la- 
vender, and  4 oz.  of  distilled  water.  Three 
table-spoonsful  may  be  taken  three  times 
a day. 

II.  Take  of  magnesia  2 scruples,  rhubarb 
in  powder  5 grains,  nutmeg,  grated  fine,  3 
grains.  This  powder  is  to  be  taken  morning 
and  evening. 

III.  Mix  together  12  grains  of  prepared 
chalk,  ^ oz.  of  peppermint  water,  1 oz.  of 
pure  water,  2 drachms  of  spirit  of  pimento, 
and  12  drops  of  tincture  of  opium.  This 
draught  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

IV.  In  case  of  costiveness,  gentle  laxatives 
combined  with  carminatives  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered, until  the  cause  is  entirely  removed. 
The  following  are  good  preparations  : — ^Take 
of  confection  of  senna  2 oz.,  jalap  in  powder 

2 drachms,  compound  powder  of  cinnamon 
20  grains,  cream  of  tartar  1 drachm,  and 
syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  wiE  from  an 
electuary  ; of  which  the  bulk  of  a walnut  is 
to  be  taken  every  night  on  going  to  bed 

V.  Take  of  rhubarb  in  powder  and  soco- 
trine  aloes,  each  1 drachm,  compound  pow- 
der of  cinnamon  20  grains,  hard  Spanish 
soap  ^ drachm,  and  common  syrup,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  50  pills ; of  which 
let  2 be  taken  every  night,  until  a health 
action  of  the  stomach  is  restored. 

HEARTBURN  LOZENGES. 

Prepared  chalk  4 oz.,  prepared  crab’s 
claws  2 oz.,  Armenian  bole  1 oz.,  nutmegs 
1 scruple,  sugar  3 oz.,  water  sufficient. 

HELLEBORE,  EXTRACT  OK. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  1 lb.,  carbonate 
of  potass  4 oz.,  proof  spirit  and  white  wine, 
of  each  3 pints.  Digest  for  twelve  hours, 
then  strain  and  evaporate. 
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HELLEBORE,  INFUSIOH  OF.  ^ 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  bear  s-foot, 
(helleborus  foetidus.)  or  i oz.  of  the  dried 
leaves,  boiling  water  i pint.  Pour  the  water 
on  the  leaves,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour.  Half 
a wine-glassful  of  this,  or  of  the  tincture  of 
bear’s-foot,  is  often  given  to  children  fasting 
in  the  morning,  to  kill  intestinal  worms. 
It  is  a remedy  however  that  requires  caution. 


hellebore  ointment. 

I.  Powdered  white  hellebore  2 oz.,  lard 
8 oz.,  oil  of  lemons  20  drops.  This  is  very 
poisonous,  and  should  not  be  used  frequently. 
It  is  applied  to  cure  ring-worm,  and  to  kill 
the  insects  in  the  heads  of  children. 

II.  White  hellebore  1 oz.,  sal  ammoniac 
4 drachms,  lard  8 oz.  Mix  together. 


hellebore,  tincture  of. 

I.  Black  hellebore  5 oz.,  proof  spirits 
1 quart,  digest  for  fourteen  days  and  filter. 
Dose  ^ a drachm. 

II.  White  hellebore  4 oz.,  proof  spirits 
to  1 dracbm,  or  sherry  wine  1 pint.  Digest 
for  a day  or  two  and  filter.  Dose  10  drops 
two  or  three  times  a day  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  black  hellebore  and 
white  hellebore  are  very  different  families  of  plants, 
although  bearing  the  same  generic  name,  i'he 
black  hellebore  is  in  Latin,  helleborus  niger,  a dwarf 
plant  blossoming  ;e  mid-winter,  and  therefore  called 
the  Christinas  rose.  The  white  hellebore  is,  vera- 
trum  album,  a tall  plant  blossoming  in  the  summer. 


HELMONT’s  ELIXIR  OF  PROPRIETY. 

Socotrine  aloes,  saffron  and  myrrh  of  each 
1 oz.,  sal  ammoniac  6 drachms,  prepared 
kali  8 oz.,  white  wine  2 lbs. — digest  for 
seven  days.  It  is  stomachic  in  doses  of  1 to 
3 drachms,  take  two  or  three  times  a day. 
In  larger  doses  it  is  purgative. 


hemet’s  dentifrice. 

Mix  6 oz.  of  cuttle  fish  bone  in  powder, 
1 oz.  of  bitartrate  of  potass,  and  1 oz.  of 
Florentine  orrice  root  in  powder. 


HEMLOCK  OINTMENT. 

Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  lard  equal 
parts.  Boil  till  crisp  and  strain  with  pressure 
through  linen.  Used  as  an  application  to 
career,  piles,  ulcers,  &c.  as  an  anodyne. 

HEMLOCK  PILLS. 

Extract  of  hemlock  5 drachms,  ipecacu- 
anha 1 drachm,  from  5 to  10  grains  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day  in  cough, 
bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  same 
kind. 

HEMLOCK,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Dried  hemlock  leaves  5 oz.,  cardamom 

seeds  1 oz.,  proof  spirits  1 quart.  Digest 
for  fourteen  days.  . . 

II.  Fresh  leaves  12  oz.,  express  the  juice, 
and  soak  the  rest  in  tincture  of  cardamom 
lOA  oz.  with  rectified  spirit  pints.  Mix 
the  liquids  and  filter.  The  dose  is  from  20 
to  60  drops,  beginning  at  20  and  increasing 
a drop  or  two  daily.  This  has  the  same 
properties  as  opium. 

HENBANE,  EXTRACT  OF. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
extract  of  hemlock,  1 cwt.  of  leaves  yielding 
from  4 to  5 lbs.  of  extract : it  is  narcotic 
and  poisonous,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative 
and  anodyne  in  the  place  of  opium.  Dose 
from  2 to  20  grains. 

HENBANE  OINTMENT. 

Take  equal  weights  of  henbane  leaves  and 
lard,  keep  them  on  the  fire  till  the  leaves 
are  crisp,  then  take  them  out  and  strain  the 
lard,  or  to  make  them  stronger  pound  the 
leaves  when  taken  out  to  a complete  pulp 
and  mix  with  the  lard  again ; used  as  an 
anodyne  or  sedative  to  painful  swellings 
and  sores. 

HENBANE,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Dried  henbane  leaves  5 oz.,  proof  spirit! 
1 quart,  or  to  every  lb.  of  the  dried  leaves, 
add  2 quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  after 
standing  for  two  or  three  days  add  2 quarts 
of  water. 


HEMLOCK,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Take  the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  bruise 
them  in  a marble  mortar  with  a little  water, 
squeeze  out  the  juice  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
consistence  required.  The  plant  should  be 
gathered  when  coming  into  flower. 

It  should  not  be  evaporated  by  heat,  but  by  a cur- 
rent of  air,  if  possible ; 1 cwt.  of  hemlock  leaves 
yields  about  -I  lbs.  of  extract.  It  is  a very  dangerous 
drug  in  inexperienced  hands;  it  is  used  as  an  altera- 
tive in  some  few  obstinate  diseases  in  doses  ot  from 
2 to  20  grains. 

HEMLOCK,  INFUSION  OF. 

Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander 
seed  each  2 drachms,  boiling  water  ^ a pint, 
infuse  for  two  hours  and  filter.  This  is 
seldom  used  alone,  but  combined  with  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
syrup  of  poppies,  is  useful  in  some  pulmo- 
nary disorders  as  an  anodyne. 


henry’s  ammonia  water. 

Dissolve  subcarbonate  of  ammorna  in 
water  so  that  the  specific  gravity  may  be 
1-046,  of  the  same  saturating  power  as 
Henry’s  soda  water. 

hrnry’s  aromatic  vinegar. 

I.  Put  into  a phial  1 oz.  of  the  acetate  of 
potass,  with  a few-  drops  of  any  fragrant  oil, 
and  20  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

II.  Glacial  acetic  acid  1 lb.,  oil  of  cloves 
1 drachm,  oil  of  rosemary  2 scruples,  oil  of 
bergamot  and  cinnamon  each  ^ a drachm, 
oil  of  pimento  24  drops,  oil  of  lavender 
1 scruple,  neroli  10  drops,  camphor  1 oz., 
alchohol  oz.,  mix  them  together. 

henry’s  magnesia. 

Dissolve  56  lbs.  of  Epsom  salts  in  water, 
and  precipitate  with  subcarbonate  of  potass 
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dissolved  in  water,  wash  the  sediment  well 
nud  finish  the  washing  with  rose  water.  This 
Bubcarbonate  of  magnesia  is  made  up  while 
drying  either  into  large  cubes,  or  in  small 
dice,  or  is  powdered  by  being  rubbed  through 
a sieve.  It  mixes  well  with  milk  but  not 
with  water.  It  is  not  so  good  as  calcined 
magnesia,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
it  may  be  calcined  by  keeping  it  red  hot  for 
two  hours. 

henry’s  potass  water. 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  in 
water  till  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1’248. 
This  saturates  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  gravity  1-135,  or  of  nitric  acid  spe- 
cific gravity  1*143,  or  of  muriatic  acid 
specific  gravity  1*074.  Used  in  assaying 
mineral  waters. 

henry’s  soda  water. 

Dissolve  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  water, 
so  that  the  solution  may  have  the  specific 
gravity  of  1*11  ; or  else  dissolve  pure  soda 
in  water  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of  1*07. 
Both  have  the  same  saturating  power  which 
ia  half  that  of  Henry’s  potass  water. 

HERPES. 

This  is  a disorder  not  uncommon  among 
children,  particularly  from  the  ages  of  four 
to  fourteen.  It  appears  by  a redness  or  the 
formation  of  little  watery  bladders  over  an 
extensive  surface  of  the  skin ; it  chiefly 
attacks  the  legs,  often  making  the  whole  of 
one  or  both  of  them  one  uniform  mass  of 
red  irritated  appearance,  the  skin  seeming 
as  if  removed  from  the  part.  The  discharge 
Is  watery  and  constant ; still  the  disease  is 
attended  with  neither  pain  nor  danger.  The 
affected  limbs  should  be  bathed  in  salt  and 
water  frequently,  they  may  then  after  being 
washed  with  a soft  cloth  have  a rag  to  cover 
them,  wetted  with  goulard  water  or  smeared 
with  zinc  ointment.  A still  better  applica- 
tion is  to  dust  the  part  over  with  a dry 
powder  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  white  oxyde  of  zinc.  The 
internal  remedies  may  be  very  gentle  doses 
of  mercury  two  or  three  times  a day ; or  the 
jratient  may  take  two  or  three  times  a day 
5 or  6 drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  half  a 
glass  of  rose  water  sweetened  with  sugar. 
The  following  are  also  good  applications,  but 
with  the  best  of  them  most  skilfully  applied, 
Herpes  is  often  very  obstinate  and  cannot 
be  cured  till  the  summer  has  passed,  that 
bel ' J the  most  prevalent  season  for  it. 

— (a)  Take  oxyde  of  zinc  ^ 
a drachm,  prepared  lard  1 oz. — (fj)  Oint- 
ment of  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury. — 

(c)  Ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury. — 

(d)  Take  bitter  almonds  blanched  2 oz., 
bruise  them  in  a mortar,  then  add  gradually 
distilled  water  1 pint,  strain  and  add  oxyinu- 
riate  of  mercury  12  grains. 


herrenschuand’s  specific  for  worms. 

Mix  together  10  grains  of  gamboge,  and 
salt  of  tartar  20  grains.  A 3 grain  pill 
is  quite  enough  for  a child,  or  5 grains  ditto 
for  an  adult.  It  is  a drastic  and  dangerous 
medicine  if  taken  in  excess. 

HICCOUGH  OR  hiccup. 

This  spasm  is  caused  by  flatulency,  indi- 
gestion, and  acidity.  It  may  be  relieved 
generally  by  a sudden  frigbt  or  surprise,  or 
any  sudden  application  of  cold,  also  by  swal- 
lowing 2 or  3 moutlifulls  of  cold  water,  by 
eating  a small  piece  of  ice,  taking  a pinch 
of  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  excites  coughing. 
hides  or  skins,  to  tan. 

I.  There  are  many  vegetable  substances 
which  possess  the  tanning  principle ; but 
the  chief  are  the  oak,  alder,  valonea,  larch, 
willow,  and  Peruvian  barks.  The  latter,  from 
its  high  value,  is  only  used  in  medicine  ; oak 
bark,  from  its  plentiful  supply  and  the 
strength  of  its  astringent  juices,  may  be 
properly  termed  the  staple  article  of  the 
tanning  business ; this  bark  is  ground  into 
coarse  shreds  in  a mill,  from  which  a decoc- 
tion or  liquor  is  made,  called  ooze,  into  which 
the  hides  or  skins,  after  being  properly 
cleared  of  their  extraneous  filth  and  juicy 
redundancies,  are  immersed,  and  first  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a weak  decoction  of 
tan,  in  which  stage  they  remain,  according 
to  their  strength  and  size,  from  a fortnight 
to  several  weeks,  during  which  they  are  fre- 
quently handled,  to  create  a more  kindly 
incorporation  between  the  vegetable  and 
animal  juices,  from  thence  they  are  removed 
to  a vat  containing  a stronger  infusion  of 
bark,  where  they  remain  a considerable  time, 
until  they  have  absorbed  all  the  tan ; they 
are  then  immersed  in  a still  stronger  infusion 
of  this  liquor,  and  frequently  taken  out  to 
be  handled  as  before  ; if  it  is  perceived  that 
the  liquor  does  not  operate  upon  them  with 
sufficient  effect,  a plentiful  sprinkle  of  dry 
bark  is  thrown  betwixt  every  layer  of  hides, 
and  as  soon  as  the  outside  and  internal  parts 
assume  a good  brown  color,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  converted  into  leather  or  tanned. 

II.  Take  1 cwt.  of  the  small  limbs  or 
branches  of  the  oak,  f cwt.  of  oak  saw-dust, 
newly  cut,  and  cwt.  of  the  smaller  root ; 
the  branches  and  roots  should  be  chopped 
up  into  chips.  Boil  these  together  in  80 
gallons  of  water,  till  reduced  to  50  or  60 
gallons.  Draw  off  the  decoction,  and  set  it 
aside  for  use.  To  the  materials  left  in  the 
cojiper,  add  60  gallons  of  water  and  boil 
again,  till  reduced  to  from  30  to  35  gallons. 
The  liquor  produced  by  this  second  boiling 
is  to  be  employed  in  the  first  stage  of  tanning 
hides,  and  afterwards  the  liquor  produced  by 
the  first  boiling  is  to  be  employed.  ITie 
hides  having  undergone  the  above  processes, 
add  os  much  ouk  bark,  or  tan  liquor,  or  both. 
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to  the  respective  decoctions,  as  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  tanning.  The  quantity  of 
each  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
first  decoctions,  which  strength  will  vary 
with  the  degree  of  boiling,  the  age  and  size 
of  the  tree,  and  other  circumstances,  ^bee 
heather.  Skins,  S(c.) 

btera  picra. 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes  1 lb.,  white  can- 
ello  3 oz.  Powder  them  separately,  and 
then  mix  them.  Dose  from  10  grains  to  a 
scruple  at  bed-time. 

The  spicy  canella  acts  as  a corrective  to  the  aloes ; 
but  the  compound  is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into 
uills,  than  to  be  used  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  a 
convenient  medicine  for  costive  habiU.  not  subject 
to  the  piies. 

HIGGINS’S,  DR.,  PATENT  CEMENT,  OR 
STUCCO. 

Take  56  lbs.  of  pure  coarse  sand,  42  lbs. 
of  pure  fine  sand  ; mix  them  together,  and 
moisten  them  thoroughly  with  lime-water  ; 
to  the  wetted  sand  add  14  lbs.  of  pure  fresh 
burnt  lime,  and,  while  bedting  them  up  toge- 
ther, 14  lbs.  of  bone-ash  ; the  quicker  and 
more  perfectly  these  materials  are  beaten 
together,  and  the  sooner  used,  the  better  the 
cement  will  be.  Fine  sand  alone,  or  coarse 
sand  alone,  will  do  for  some  works ; but  the 
finer  the  sand,  the  more  lime  must  be  used. 

hill’s  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  or  martial 
pyrites,  is  distilled,  and  oxygen  gas,  made 
from  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  is  pro- 
jected into  the  retort  at  the  same  time  ; the 
sulphurous  acid  arising  from  the  distillation 
changes  to  the  sulphuric  by  the  absorption 
of  the  oxygen. 

HIPPOCRAS. 

This  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven 
days  6 pints  each  of  Madeira  and  Canary, 
with  1 oz.  of  cinnamon,  2 drams  of  canella, 
and  I dram  each  of  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace, 
ginger,  and  cardamoms.  Strain,  and  add 
I lb.  of  refined  sugar. 

HOARSENESS. 

Take  1 drachm  of  freshly-scraped  horse 
radish  root,  to  be  infused  with  4 oz.  of  water, 
in  a close  vessel  for  two  hours,  and  made 
into  a syrup  with  double  its  quantity  of 
vinegar,  it  is  an  improved  remedy  for  hoarse 
ness  ; a tea-spoonful  has  often  proved  effec 
tual ; a few  tea-spoonsful,  it  is  said,  have 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  removing  hoarse 
ness. 

Hoffman’s  pills. 

Corrosive-sublimate  and  muriate  of  am 
monia,  of  each  5 grains,  water  -j  drachm  ; 
rub  them  together  till  dissolved,  then  add 
honey  ^ drachm,  liquorice  powder  2 drachms. 
Mix  these  together,  and  divide  into  40  pills, 
each  of  which  will  contain  § grain  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate. 


HOLLANDS  GIN,  HOW  PREPARED. 

I.  Gin  is  prepared  in  Holland  in  a manner 
not  allowed  by  our  laws,  as  the  manufacture 

instead  of  the  process  being  necessarily  divided 

as  with  us,  between  the  malt  distiller  and 
the  rectifier,  is  conducted  by  one  person, 
and  often  by  one  operation,  the  ingredieids 
to  flavor  the  article  being  added  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  and  some- 
times fermented  with  the  grain.  In  the 
following  process  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
added  in  the  second  operation.  The  Dutch 
take  first,  2 quarters  of  malt,  ground  consi- 
derably finer  than  distillers’  barley,  and  3 
quarters  of  rye-meal,  or  more  frequently  of  10 
quarters  of  rye  and  3 quarters  of  malt-meal ; 
always  of  mixtures  of  these  two.  The  10 
quarters  are  first  mashed,  with  the  least 
quantity  of  cold  water  it  is  possible  to  blend 
it  with,  and  when  uniformly  incorporated, 
as  much  boiling  water  is  added  as  forms  it 
into  a thin  batter ; it  is  then  put  into  one, 
two,  or  more  casks,  or  gyle  tuns,  with  a 
much  less  quantity  of  yeast  than  is  usually 
employed  by  our  distillers.  Generally,  on 
the  third  day,  the  Dutch  distillers  add  the 
malt  or  rye-meal,  prepared  in  a similar 
manner,  but  not  before  it  comes  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fermenting  wash ; at  the 
same  time  adding  as  much  yeast  as  at  first. 

The  principle  secret  in  the  management  of  tte 
mashing  part  of  the  business  is  first  thoroughly 
mixing  the  malt  with  the  cold  water,  and  in  subse- 
quently adding  the  due  proportion  of  boiling  water, 
that  it  may  still  remain  sufficiently  diluted  after  the 
addition  of  the  fine  meal ; also  in  well  rousing  all 
together  in  the  back,  that  the  wash  may  be  dilute 
enough  for  distilling,  without  endangering  its  burn- 
ing to  the  bottom. 

II.  To  every  20  gallons  of  spirit  of  the 
second  extraction  about  the  strength  of  proof, 
take  of  juniper  berries  3 lbs.,  oil  of  juniper 
2oz.,  and  distil  with  a slow  fire,  until  the 
feints  begin  to  rise,  then  charge  the  receiving 
can  ; this  produces  the  best  Rotterdam  gin. 

An  inferior  kind  is  made  with  a still  less  propor- 
tion of  berries,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  Strasburg 
turpentine,  without  a drop  of  oil  of  juniper ; and  a 
better  sort,  but  inferior  to  the  Rotterdam,  is  made  at 
Weesoppe,  The  distillers'  wash  at  Scheedara  and 
Rotterdam,  is  lighter  than  at  Weesoppe.  Strasburg 
turpentine  is  of  a yellowish-brown  color,  a very 
fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  the  least  acrid  of  the 
turpentines.  The  juniper-berries  are  so  cheap  in 
Holland,  that  they  must  have  other  reasons  than 
mere  cheapness  for  being  so  much  more  sparing  of 
their  consumption  than  our  distillers. 

HOLY  THISTLE,  INFUSION  OF. 

Boil  2 OZ.  of  the  leaves  of  the  variegated 
thistle,  or  carduus  benedictus,  in  a pint  of 
water  for  a few  minutes,  let  it  stand  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  then  strain.  This  is  a 
very  good  tonic  medicine,  particularly  in 
disorders  of  the  stomach. 

homberg’s  pyrophorus. 

Mix  equal  weights  of  alum  and  brown 
sugar,  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  quite  dry, 
put  in  a glass  bottle  and  heat  to  redness, 
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without  exposure  to  the  air ; on  exposure  to 
the  air  it  takes  fire  spontaneously. 

HONEY,  TO  CfBOOSE. 

Carefully  remove  the  honey  from  the 
combs,  straining  it  by  wringing  it  through 
a coarse  cloth,  to  remove  any  remains  of 
bees  or  wax,  this  if  produced  without  heat 
or  much  pressure  is  of  a yellowish  white  co- 
lor and  delicate  flavor,  and  is  called  virgin 
honey  ; if  the  comb  be  heated  and  pressed  it 
produces  common  honey.  It  is  often  adul- 
terated with  flour,  treacle,  and  syrup.  To 
detect  the  sugar  in  the  syrup,  the  honey 
must  be  gently  boiled  until  very  thick ; 
upon  cooling,  grains  of  transparent  sugar 
will  be  felt  upon  taking  a little  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  or  if  there  be  much  sugar 
present  it  wilt  be  become  hard  like  candy. 
Treacle  may  be  detected  by  the  smell,  taste, 
and  color.  Flour  or  starch  may  be  known 
by  the  sediment,  when  a little  is  dissolved 
in  cold  water.  The  sediment,  if  starch,  be- 
comes of  a blue  color  when  a little  iodine  is 
mixed  with  it. 

HONEY,  TO  CLARIFY. 

I.  Melt  the  honey  in  an  earthenware 
pipkin  or  pan,  by  a very  gentle  and  regular 
heat,  skim  off  what  rises  to  the  surface,  let 
it  thus  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then  take 
it  from  the  fire,  let  it  get  nearly  cold  and 
pour  off  the  clear  portion. 

A little  lime  water  added  at  first  and  boiled  with 
it  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  neutralizes  the  acid 
naturally  contained  in  Koney  and  which  is  apt  to 
occasion  griping. 

II.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  that  is  1 pint  of  water  to  every 
pound  of  honey  ; boil  it  for  a few  minutes, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool : in 
the  meantime  prepare  a filter  of  two  or  three 
folds  of  coarse  linen,  upon  which  is  laid 
about  an  inch  in  depth  of  fine  sand,  or  a 
glass  funnel  in  the  stem  of  which  a piece  of 
sponge  is  placed,  and  having  an  inch  of  fine 
washed  sand  laid  upon  it ; or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  finely  pulverized  animal  charcoal  will 
succeed  perfectly,  the  honey  filtered  through 
this  will  be  clean  and  very  liquid ; it  is  then 
to  be  boiled  down  in  an  earthenware  pan  to 
a proper  consistence ; an  oven  is  very  good 
to  boil  any  thing  of  this  description  in,  as  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  overheated. 

III.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  hot  water,  beat 
up  with  it  the  white  of  an  egg  to  every  2 or 
3 lbs.,  let  it  cool  and  settle,  and  filter  off 
the  clear  part ; then  boil  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. 

IV.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  water,  add  1 lb. 
each  of  animal  charcoal  and  of  chalk  to  every 
20  lbs.  of  honey ; let  it  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  skim  off  the  top,  let  it  cool,  then 
filter  and  evaporate  by  boiling  to  a proper 
consistence. 

Honey  and  syrups  should  always  be  boiled  iii 
earthen  vessels. 


HONEY,  BALSAM  OF. 

Take  of  balsam  of  tolu  2 oz.,  gum  storax 
2 drachms,  opium  2 do.,  honey  8 oz.,  dis- 
solve these  in  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine. 
This  balsam  is  useful  in  allaying  the  irrita- 
tion of  cough.  The  dose  is  1 to  2 teaspoons- 
ful  in  a little  tea  or  warm  water. 

HONEY  CERATE. 

Melt  together  lead  plaister  and  bees’  wax 
of  each  4 oz.,  olive  oil  6 oz. ; when  melted 
add  6 oz.  of  honey.  This  is  a very  soothing 
application  to  wounds. 

HONEY  WATER. 

Prepared  with  1 gallon  of  Cognac  brandy, 

1 lb.  each  of  virgin  honey  and  coriander 
seeds,  1 Joz.  of  cloves,  loz.  each  of  nutmegs, 
benzoin,  and  storax,  4 drachms  of  vanilla,  and 
the  rind  of  3 large  lemons.  Digest  for  two 
days,  and  distil  with  a gentle  heat.  Add  to 
every  gallon  of  the  water  thus  procured,  1^ 
pints  each  of  orange-flower  water,  rose-water, 
and  5 grains  each  of  musk  and  ambergris : 
digest  again  for  two  or  three  days  in  a gentle 
heat,  filter  and  keep  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 
Several  other  receipts  are  in  use,  but  they 
do  not  differ  much  from  this.  Imitated  by 
mixing  fragrant  essences,  coloring  them  with 
saffron,  and  thickening  them  with  honey ; 
or  take  2 lbs.  each  of  rose  water  and  of 
orange-flower  water,  ^ oz.  of  oil  of  cloves, 

2 oz.  of  the  essence  of  bergamot,  ^ oz.  of 
oil  of  lavender,  16  grains  of  musk,  1 gallon 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  color  with  saffron. 

HONEY-WATER  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Honey  4 lbs.,  very  dry  sand  2 lbs.,  put 
into  a retort  that  will  hold  five  times  as 
much,  distil  with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  a 
yellowish  acid  water  will  pass  over,  which 
has  been  recommended  to  promote  the  growth 
of  hair. 

hooper’s  pills. 

I.  Green  copperas  and  water  each  8 oz., 
dissolve  and  add  Barbadoes  aloes  2^  lbs. , white 
canella  6 oz.,  myrrh  2 oz.,  opoponax  i oz. ; 
make  a mass,  divide  each  drachm  into  18 
pills  and  put  40  into  each  box.  This  is  a 
good  purgative  and  is  used  frequently  by 
females,  hence  often  called  Hooper’s  Femcde 
Pills. 

II.  Take  1^  lbs.  of  aloes,  2 oz.  of  myrrh, 

§ lb.  each  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  add  also  a little  canella  bark 
and  ivory  black.  Make  into  a mass,  and 
divide  into  4 grain  pills. 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

This  distressing  cough  mostly  attacks  chil- 
dren and  them  but  once  in  their  lives.  It 
is  rarely  fatal  except  with  those  who  are  very 
young,  those  who  have  weak  and  diseased 
lungs,  and  those  who  are  of  a plethoric  habit, 
or  gross  and  full  of  blood.  The  young  in- 
fant falls  beneath  its  attacks  because  it  has 
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not  strength  to  relieve  itself  of  the  phlegm 
which  accumulates  in  the  throat,  in  the  child 
of  weak  lungs,  it  spreads  from  the  throat  to 
the  bronchial  tubes,  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura, 
especially  occasioning  inflammation  to  the 
chest,  and  which  is  known  by  short  and 
rapid  breathing,  while  in  the  fat  child  it 
sometimes  occasions  a congestion  of  blood  to 
the  head,  so  that  often  the  rupture  of  a small 
vessel  occasions  the  blood  to  gush  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  or  is  diffused  upon  the 
brain  and  occasions  death  by  apoplexy.  The 
following  remedies  will  seldom  fail  to  cure 
after  a week  or  two.  In  a severe  case  bleed- 
ing may  sometimes  be  useful,  to  prevent  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  membranes,  or 
cupping  between  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Gentle  antimonial  emetics  should  be  given 
repeatedly,  because  the  symptoms  are  always 
relieved  when  the  child  vomits.  The  follow- 
ing remedies  also  are  popular  and  eflScacious. 

I.  Dissolve  1 scruple  of  salt  of  tartar  in 
1 pint  of  water,  add  10  grains  of  cochineal 
finely  powdered,  sweeten  this  with  sugar. 
Give  an  infant  the  fourth  part  of  a table- 
spoonful  four  times  a day.  To  a child  two 
or  three  years  old,  half  a spoonful ; and  to  a 
child  four  years  old  or  upwards,  a spoonful. 
The  relief  will  be  immediate,  and  the  cure, 
generally,  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  a 
Burgundy  pitch  plnistor  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a 
flannel  waistcoat  or  shirt  next  to  the  skin,  and  a 
change  of  air  when  practicable.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  avoiding  every  thing 
of  a fat  and  oily  nature. 

II.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine  2 drachms, 
syrup  of  white  poppies  2 oz.,  prussic  acid 
15  drops,  to  be  well  mixed.  The  dose  is 
from  1 to  2 tea-spoonsful  three  or  four  times 
a day,  either  alone,  or  in  barley  water.  It 
should  be  well  shaken  each  time  previous  to 
its  being  poured  out.  The  above  prescrip- 
tion must  be  made  up  by  an  apothecary. 

III.  Take  of  sulphuret  of  potass,  and  tinc- 
ture of  fox-glove  each  1 drachm,  extract  of 
liquorice  root  2 drachms,  almond  emulsion 
6 oz.,  gum  Arabic  powder  3 drachms — mix. 
A dessert-spoonful  to  be  given  to  a child  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age ; a table- spoonful 
from  six  to  ten ; two  dessert-spoonsful  from 
ten  to  fifteen  ; and  2 table-spoonsful  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  three  times  a day. 

IV.  The  most  efficacious  external  applica- 
tion that  can  be  employed  as  a preventive  of 
this  most  distressing  complaint  is  the  plaister 
of  the  ammoniac  gum,  hemlock,  and  mer- 
cury, which  is  kept  by  most  chemists.  It 
should  be  spread  on  thin  soft  leather. 

Embrocation. — Take  of  emetic  tartar  2 
drachms,  boiling  water  2 oz.,  tincture  ot 
cantharides  1 drachm,  oil  of  wild  thyme 
3 drachms — mix.  -A  dessert-spoonful  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  chest  every  night  and 
morning. 


A frequent  change  of  air  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
hooping  cough,  particularly  short  voyages  at  sea; 
at  the  same  time  flannel  is  to  be  worn  next  the  saw. 
Young  children  should  lie  with  their  heads  ana 
shoulders  raised ; and  when  the  cough  occurs,  they 
ought  to  be  placed  on  their  feet  and  bent  a little  tor- 
ward,  to  guard  against  suffocation.  The  diet  shouia 
be  light,  and  the  drink  warm  and  muciiaginous. 

HOPS,  TO  CHOOSE. 

Rub  them  between  tbe  fingers  or  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  if  good,  a rich  glutinous 
substance  will  be  felt,  with  a fragrant  smell, 
and  a fine  yellow  dust  will  appear.  The  best 
color  is  a tine  olive  green,  but  if  too  green, 
and  the  seeds  are  small  and  shrivelled,  they 
have  been  picked  too  soon  and  will  be  defi- 
cient in  flavor.  If  of  a dusty  brown  color, 
they  were  picked  too  late,  and  should  not  be 
chosen.  When  a year  old,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  losing  one-fourth  in  strength. 
The  best  and  dearest  is  the  Famham  hop  ; 
East  Kents  are  the  next,  but  those  of  Sussex 
and  Worcestershire  are  not  so  strong. 

HOPS,  EXTRACT  OP 

Wet  hops  with  water,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  press  out  the  water  from  them  and 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  treacle.  This 
is  a fine  tonic  and  anodyne  bitter,  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  2 to  20  grains.  It  is  also 
used  to  flavor  pale  ale,  &c.  The  hops  being 
weighed  when  dry  yield  much  extract,  nearly 
one-third  of  their  weight. 

HOPS,  INFUSION  OF. 

Hops  6 oz.  boiling’^’ater  1 pint,  soak 
for  four  hours.  Dose  ^ a wine  glassful : 
like  Bass’s  or  East  India  ale  this  is  a good 
tonic. 

HOPS,  TINCTURE  OP. 

Hops  6 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 quart;  soak 
for  fourteen  days.  This  is  anodyne,  and 
narcotic  like  opium,  but  milder  in  its  action. 

HOREHOUND,  TO  C.ANDY. 

Boil  it  in  water  until  the  juice  is  extracted, 
then  boil  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  a 
great  height,*  and  add  the  juice  to  it.  Stir 
it  with  a spoon  against  the  sides  of  the  sugar 
pan,  till  it  begins  to  grow  thick,  then  pour 
it  out  into  a paper  case  that  is  dusted  with 
fine  sugar,  and  cut  it  into  squares ; dry  the 
horehound,  and  put  it  into  the  sugar  finely 
powdered  and  sifted. 

• Boiling  sugar  to  a great  height  signifies  that  it  is 
to  be  boiled  with  a little  water,  so  long  that  the  water 
has  evaporated  and  the  sugar  has  become  quite 
brittle  when  cold,  which  may  be  known  by  taking  a 
little  out  on  a piece  of  stick. 

HOREHOUND,  INFUSION  OF. 

Boil  a handful  of  horehound  leaves  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
let  it  stand  to  cool,  afterwards  filter.  Half 
a tea-cupful  sweetened  with  honey  is  a good 
remedy  for  a cough.  It  is  also  used  in 
making  candied  horehound. 
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HOREHOUND,  SYRUP  OF. 

HorehounJ  leaves  1 handful,  let  them  soak 
in  1 pint  of  boiling  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
sugar  to  form  a syrup. 

HORN,  TO  DYE. 

I.  Black. — (a)  I.s  performed  by  steeping 
brass  in  aquafortis  till  it  is  turned  green ; with 
this  the  horn  is  to  be  washed  once  or  twice, 
and  then  put  into  a warm  decoction  of  log- 
wood and  water. 

(6)  Horns  receive  a deep  black  stain  ft-om 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic.) 
This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
to  such  a degree  as  not  sensibly  to  corrode 
the  surface.  It  may  be  applied  at  two  or 
three  times,  and  an  interval  of  some  hours 
between  each  application.  Exposing  the 
article  to  the  sun  much  hastens  the  black- 
ening of  the  horn,  which  does  not  show  at 
first  any  difference  of  color. 

II.  Green. — Boil  the  horn  with  alum 
water,  then  with  verdigris,  ammoniac,  and 
white  wine  vinegar,  keeping  it  hot  therein, 
till  sufficiently  green. 

III.  Red. — First  dye  it  green,  then  boil 
it  in  a strong  lime  water  (strained),  putting 
3 oz.  of  Brazil  wood  in  chips  to  every  pint 
of  lime  water. 

IV.  Blue. — First  boil  the  horns  in  alum 
water  and  then  soak  them  in  a solution  of 
blue  stone,  or  boil  them  in  a solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  indigo. 

HORN,  TO  STAIN  LIKE  TORTOISE-SHELL. 

I.  The  horn  to  be  dyed  must  be  first 
pressed  into  proper  plates,  scales,  or  other 
flat  form,  and  the  following  mixture  pre- 
pared : — Take  of  quicklime  2 parts,  and 
litharge  1 part,  temper  them  together  to  the 
consistence  of  a soft  paste,  with  soap-ley. 
Put  this  paste  over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn, 
except  such  as  are  proper  to  be  left  trans- 
parent, in  order  to  give  it  a near  resemblance 
to  the  tortoise-shell.  The  horn  must  remain 
in  this  manner,  covered  with  the  paste,  till 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  ; when,  the  paste  being 
brushed  off,  the  horn  will  be  found  partly 
opaque  and  partly  transparent,  in  tbe  man- 
ner of  tortoise-shell,  and  when  put  over  a foil 
will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  It 
requires  some  degree  of  fancy  and  judgment 
to  dispose  of  the  paste  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  a variety  of  transparent  parts,  of 
different  magnitudes  and  figures  to  look  like 
the  effect  of  nature  ; and  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement to  add  semi-transparent  parts, 
which  may  be  done  by  mixing  whiting  witit 
some  of  the  paste,  to  weaken  its  operation 
in  particular  places,  by  which  spots  of  a 
reddish  brown  will  be  produced,  which,  if 
properly  interspered,  especially  on  the  edges 
of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  work,  and  its  similitude  to  real 
tortoise-shell. 


II.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of  quick-lime 
and  red  lead,  and  mix  it  up  with  strong  soap 
lees.  Lay  it  on  the  horn  with  a small  brush, 
like  the  mottle  in  tortoise-shell.  When  dry, 
repeat  the  same  two  or  three  times. 

HORSE-HAIR,  TO  CURL. 

Let  the  horse-hair  be  spun  into  a rough, 
but  hard  twisted  rope,  it  is  twisted  so  hard 
that  it  coils  up  into  a close  knot,  when 
loosened  at  the  ends,  the  ends  of  the  rope 
being  tied  previously  to  unfastening  them 
from  the  twisting  wheel.  In  this  hard  twisted 
state,  the  hair  is  put  into  a saucepan  with 
w’ater,  where  it  is  boiled  for  an  hour ; upon 
being  taken  out,  and  squeezing  the  water  out 
of  it  by  a further  twisting,  it  is  fastened  to 
a stick,  or  the  two  ends  are  tied  together, 
and  it  is  then  baked  until  quite  dry  and  crisp. 

Upon  being  taken  out,  and  the  rope  pulled 
to  pieces,  the  hairs  will  retain  their  curly 
form,  and  as  such,  are  fit  for  chair-stuffing. 

HORSE-HAIR,  TO  DYE. 

Forty  pounds  of  the  hair  of  the  tail  of 
horses  are  steeped  in  lime-water  during 
twelve  hours  ; then  a bath  is  made  of  20  lbs. 
of  logwood,  kept  boiling  for  three  hours, 
after  which  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  10  oz. 
of  copperas  are  put  in.  When  dissolved,  the 
hair,  after  having  been  washed  from  the  lime- 
water,  is  put  into  the  bath,  where  it  remains 
for  twenty-four  hours.  It  now  only  wants 
washing  in  pure  water,  and  drying,  to  com- 
plete the  operation. 

HORSE-RADISH,  GARGLE  OF. 

Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish  1 fluid  oz. 
honey  2 oz.,  water  4 oz.  ; mix.  A good 
gargle  for  scurvy  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

HORSE-RADISH,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Horse-radish,  sliced,  1|  oz.,  boiling 
water  1 pint.  Let  it  soak  for  an  hour.  This 
is  anti-scorbutic,  diuretic,  and  stomachic, 
in  doses  of  3 or  4 table-spoonsful  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

II.  Sliced  horse-radish  and  bruised  mus- 
tard seed,  each  1 oz.,  compound  spirit  of 
horse-radish  1 oz.,  boiling  water  1 pint. 
Infuse  the  root  and  the  seeds  in  the  water  , 
for  two  hours,  strain,  cool,  and  add  the  spirit. 

Dose  from  1 to  3 oz.,  given  frequently  in 
dropsies,  paralysis,  &c.  • .i 

HORSE-RADISH  POWDER.  ^ . 

Any  time  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  Christmas,  cut  horse-radish  root  in  thit  ^ 
slices,  dry  it  very  gradually  in  an  oven  ot  ' < 

before  the  fire.  When  dry  enough,  powder 
it,  and  put  it  in  a phial  for  use.  With  du  ^ 3 

the  care  that  can  be  taken  in  this  preparatiot  ; \ 

it  is  far  inferior  to  the  fresh  root.  ' | 

HORSE-RADISH,  SPIRIT  OF.  ^ I 

Sliced  horse-radish  root  and  dried  orange 
peel,  of  each  20  oz.,  bruised  nutmegs  5 - i 

drachms,  oroof  spirit  1 gallon,  water  1 nuart. 
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Distil  off  1 gallon,  or,  leaving  out  the  water, 
make  the  tincture  or  spirit  without  distil- 
lation, by  soaking  the  ingredients  in  the 
spirit  for  a fortnight,  and  then  filtering. 

horse-radish  vinegar. 

Scrape  up  a large  stick  of  horse-radish 
root,  add  to  it  1 oz.  of  eschallot,  also  scraped 
or  .minced  up,  and  1 drachm  of  cayenne  ; 
pour  on  it,  in  a bottle,  a quart  of  vinegar, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a week  ; add  spices  at 
pleasure. 

horse  Sl'ICE. 

I.  Raspings  or  saw-dust  of  guaiacum  wood 
(lignum  vitae)  1 lb.,  ginger,  allspice,  ar>d 
seeds  of  cumin  2 lbs.,  turmeric  root  and 
canella  alba  1 lb. 

II.  Turmeric  root  and  cumin  seed,  of  each 
5 lbs.,  ginger  lbs. 

III.  Cayenne  pepper  2 oz.,  beans  45  lbs., 
mustard  seed  45  lbs.,  cumin  seed  15  lbs., 
powdered  carraway  seeds  15  lbs.,  powdered 
turmeric  root  9 lbs.,  laurel  berries  3 lbs., 
lamp  black  1 lb. 

HOT  CEMENT. 

Take  ^ lb.  of  bees’-wax,  1 oz.  of  fine 
brick-dust,  1 oz.  of  chalk-dust  or  powderea 
chalk  i sift  the  brick-dust  and  chalk  through 
a fine  hair  sieve,  (the  brick  and  chalk  may 
be  beat  in  a mortar  before  it  is  sifted ;)  let 
all  these  be  boiled  together  in  a pipkin  or 
earthen  vessel  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
keeping  it  continually  stirring  with  a piece 
of  iron  or  a lath  ; then  take  it  off,  and  let  it 
stand  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  it  is  fit 
for  use.  The  bricks  which  are  to  be  cemented 
with  this  kind  of  cement  must  be  made  hot 
by  the  fire  before  the  cement  is  spread  upon 
them,  and  after  that  be  rubbed  to  and  fro, 
one  upon  another,  after  the  same  manner 
joiners  do  when  they  glue  two  boards  together. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  COLORS  FOR. 

Sione  color. — White  lead,  with  a little 
burnt  or  raw  umber,  and  yellow  ochre. 

Gray  stone  color. — White  lead  and  a little 
black. 

Ural. — White  lead,  with  burnt  umber 
and  a little  yellow  ochre  for  a warm  tint,  and 
with  raw  umber,  and  a little  black  for  a 
green  tint. 

Pearl  color,  or  Pearl  grey. — White  lead 
with  black,  and  a little  Prussian  blue. 

Sky  blue. — White  lead,  with  Prussian  blue. 

French  grey. — White  lead,  with  Prussian 
blue,  and  a little  lake.  These  last,  used  in 
various  proportions,  will  make  purples  and 
lilacs  of  all  shades. 

Fawn  color. — White  lead,  with  stone  ochre, 
and  a little  vermilion  or  burnt  stone  ochre. 

Buff. — White  lead  and  yellow  ochre. 

Cream  color. — Same  as  the  last,  with 
more  white. 

Lemon  color. — White  lead,  with  chrome 
yellow. 


Orange  color. — Orange  lead,  or  chrome 
yellow  and  vermilion. 

Peach  color, — W’hite  lead,  with  either  ver- 
milion, Indian  red,  purple  brown,  or  burnt 
stone  ochre.  _ 

Gold  color. — Chrome  yellow,  with  a little 
vermilion  and  white. 

Violet  color. — White  lead,  with  vermilion, 
blue  and  black. 

Sage  green. — Prussian  blue,  raw  umber, 
and  yellow  stone  ochre,  with  a little  white, 
and  thinned  with  boiled  oil  and  a little  tur- 
pentine. 

Olive  green. — Raw  umber,  with  Prussian 
blue,  thinned  as  before. 

Pea  green. — White  lead,  with  Brunswick 
green,  or  with  Prussian  blue  and  chrome 
yellow. 

Broion. — Burnt  umber,  or  vermilion  and 
lamp  black. 

White  lead  only,  mixed  with  oil 
and  turpentine,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
black  or  blue,  to  take  off  any  yellowness  of 
color  arising  from  the  oil. 

Chocolate  color. — Spanish  brown,  or  Ve- 
netian red  and  black,  thinned  with  boiled  oil 
and  a little  turpentine. 

Lead  color. — White  lead  and  black. 

Plain  opaque  oak  color. — White  lead,  with 
yellow  ochre  and  burnt  umber. 

Plain  opaque  mahogany  color. — Purple 
brown,  or  Venetian  red,  with  a little  black. 

Black  should  be  ground  in  boiled  oil,  and 
thinned  with  boiled  oil  and  a little  turpentine. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  proportions  of  the  colora 
above  mentioned  must  be  determined  by  the  parti- 
cular tone  of  color  required. 

HUILES  ANTiaUES. 

They  are  chiefly  composed  of  oil  of  ben, 
or  oil  of  hazel,  which  having  no  smell  of  its 
own,  is  ready  to  imbibe  any  other  odour 
with  which  it  may  be  combined.  They  are 
often,  however,  made  with  olive  oil. 

HUILE  ANTIQUE  A l’oRANGE. 

With  1 lb.  of  oil  of  ben,  mix  3 oz.  of 
essential  oil  of  orange,  and  put  it  into  small 
bottles,  well  corked,  with  wax  over  them 
to  preserve  it  from  the  air,  and  prevent  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  oil  from  evaporating. 

HUILE  ANTIQUE  A LA  ROSE. 

Procure  a tin,  or  white  iron  box,  about 
a foot  square,  opening  by  a grating  on  one 
side,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a partition 
of  white  iron,  drilled  full  of  small  boles,  close 
to  each  other.  Fold  in  four  a cotton  towel, 
soak  it'in  oil  of  ben,  and  place  it  on  the 
grating  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  box.  Upon 
this  cloth  place  rose-leaves,  fresh  gathered, 
leave  them  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  replace  them  with  fresh  rose-leaves. 
The  cloth  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  oil, 
now  charged  with  the  perfume,  carefully 
expressed.  This  may  be  mixed  with  fresh 
1 oil  of  ben,  and  bottled  for  use. 
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HUILR  ANTiaUE  A LA  TUBEROSE. 

Mix  the  flowers  with  ground  blanched 
bitter  almonds,  and  then  express  the  oil ; or 
mix  a pint  of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  30 
drops  of  the  essence  of  tuberose  flowers.  In 
this  way  also  several  of  the  above  Huiles 
Antiques  can  be  prepared. 

HUILE  DE  VENUS. 

I.  Flowers  of  the  wild  carrot  5 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  1 gallon,  water  1 pint,  soak  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  distil  1 gallon  and 
add  an  equal  measure  of  syrup. 

It  may  be  made  also  without  distillation,  but  the 
carrot  flowers  must  then  be  steeped  for  a week.  It 
is  sometimes  colored  with  cochineal ; for  the  above 
quantity  i oz.  may  be  steeped  with  the  rest : this  is 
a cordial  not  much  used.  It  may  be  made  as  well 
by  steeping  the  seeds  of  carrots  in  spirits  or  taking 
the  water  in  which  carrots  arc  boiled. 

HUILES  LiaUEREUSES. 

I.  De  la  rose. — Rose-water  and  simple 
syrup. 

II.  Besfleures  d' orange. — Orange  flower- 
water  and  simple  syrup. 

HI.  Be  vanille. — Spirits  of  wine  and  sim- 
ple syrup,  with  the  essence  or  tincture  of 
vanilla  to  flavor. 

These  are  used  instead  of  sugar  to  flavor  grog,  &c. 
as  are  also  sometimes  the  Cr6mes,  and  more  delicate 
cordials  as  Noyeau,  HuUne, 

HUNGARIAN  LINIMENT. 

Powdered  cantharides  and  sliced  garlic,  of 
each  1 drachm,  camphor,  bruised  mustard 
seed,  and  black  pepper,  of  each  4 drachms, 
strong  vinegar  6 oz.,  rectified  spirit  f pint. 
Macerate  for  a week,  and  filter.  This  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  irritant. 

HUNGARY  WATER. 

I.  The  original  receipt  for  preparing  this 
invaluable  lotion  is  said  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  in  the  hand  writing  of  Eliza- 
beth, queen  of  Hungary.  Take  of  spirits  of 
wine,  four  times  distilled,  3 parts,  the  tops 
and  flowers  of  rosemary  2 parts.  To  be  put 
together  in  a close-stopped  vessel,  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  a warm  place,  during  fifty  hours, 
then  to  be  distilled  in  an  alembic,  and  of  this, 
once  every  week,  1 drachm  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  either  in  the  food  or  drink,  and 
every  morning  the  face  is  to  be  washed  with 
it,  to  produce  clear  complexion. 

H.  The  French  Hungary  water  is  made 
wholly  from  a wine  spirit,  and  from  rosemary 
flowers  alone,  which  about  Montpellier  (the 
place  from  whence  this  commodity  comes,) 
grow  in  great  plenty  and  perfection.  The 
fragrancy  of  these  flowers  is  so  great,  as  to 
render  the  waters  made  from  them  more 
excellent  and  valuable  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  made  in  England. 

HI.  Take  30  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
put  to  them  in  a large  still  6 large  bunches 
of  fine  green  rosemary,  when  the  flowers  are 
white  and  in  full  bloom,  1 lb.  of  lavender 


flowers,  and  4 oz.  of  true  English  oil  of  rose- 
mary. The  rosemary  leaves  and  flowers 
must  be  stripped  from  all  their  wood  and 
green  twigs.  When  the  whole  has  been  in 
a state  of  digestion  for  twenty-four  hours, 
distil  as  before,  drawing  off  about  25  or  26 
gallons,  but  no  more.  When  distilled,  stop 
it  closely  in  a copper  vessel,  and  keep  it 
undisturbed  for  a month. 

HUXHAM’s  TINCTURE  OP  BARK. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  2 oz., 
the  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  1§  oz., 
Virginian  snake  root,  bruised,  3 drachms, 
saffron  I drachm,  cochineal,  powdered,  2 
scruples,  proof  spirit  20  oz.  Digest  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  As  a corroborant 
and  stomachic  it  is  given  in  doses  of  2 or 
3 drachms  ; but  when  employed  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers  it  must  be  taken  to  a 
greater  extent. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

Mix  1 Ib.  of  finely-pulverized  calcined 
carbonate  of  soda  with  10  oz.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Heat  the  mixture  slowly,  till  the 
sulphur  melts.  Stir  the  fused  mass,  so  as 
to  expose  all  its  parts  freely  to  the  atmos- 
phere, whereby  it  passes  from  the  state  of  a 
sulphuret  to  that  of  a hyposulphite.  Dissolve 
in  water,  filter  the  solution,  and  boil  it 
immediately  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  On 
cooling,  after  being  now  filtered,  it  wilt  de- 
posit beautiful  crystals  of  the  hyposulphite. 

We  do  not  profess  to  insert  receipts  of  a purely 
ckcmicnl  nature,  but  have  included  this,  because 
thu  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a salt,  chiefly  and  most 
advantageously  used  to  fix  ihe  the  representations 
obtained  by  the  Photogenic  orocess,  and  of  great  use 
in  the  Daguerrotype. 

HYSTERICS  OR  HYSTERIA. 

This  disorder  puts  on  many  different 
appearances.  It  always  attacks  persons  of 
a nervous  temperament,  and  at  a nervous 
period  of  life,  hence  it  is  almost  always  con- 
fined to  females,  principally  those  who  are 
unmarried  or  whose  bodily  constitution  is 
weak  and  irritable.  It  is  a spasmodic  dis- 
order and  is  often  preceded  or  attended  by 
other  nervous  and  spasmodic  symptoms.  It 
occurs  in  fits,  lasting  generally  but  a few 
minutes,  with  violent  involuntary  action  of 
sobbing,  screaming,  laughing,  &c.,  during 
which  time  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  her 
condition,  but  recovers  sensibility,  with  a 
feeling  of  great  exhaustion  and  soreness. 
Other  and  very  different  symptoms  are  some- 
times experienced,  as  fainting,  hiccup,  vio- 
lent pain,  vomiting,  &c.  accompanied  mostly 
by  a sense  of  suffocation,  as  if  a ball  were 
rising  from  the  stomach  to  the  throat  and 
lodging  there.  These  fits  often  arise  from 
sudden  emotions,  such  as  surprise,  joy, 
grief,  &c.  It  is  seldom  or  never  fatal.  The 
remedies  arc  two-fold  : first,  to  allay  the 
immediate  (it,  and  then  to  strengthen  the 
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nervous  system  by  tonic  medicines,  fresh 
air,  and  wholesome  diet.  The  immediate  fit 
may  be  relieved  by  the  same  treatment  as 
fainting,  that  is,  by  sudden  stimulants,  as 
aromatic  vinegar,  burnt  feathers,  or  spirits 
of  hartshorn  applied  to  the  nostrils.  While 
the  system  may  be  invigorated  by  the  medi- 
cines in  which  assafoetida,  valerian,  ether, 
&c.  are  found  the  most  efficacious, 

I,  Take  mixture  of  assafoetida  6 oz.,  am- 
moniated  tincture  of  valerian  2 drachms, 
spirits  of  sulphuric  ether  1 drachm  ; of  this 
mixture  the  patient  may  take  two  table 
spoonsful  every  four  hours. 

II.  Ammoniacal  tincture  of  valerian  1 
drachm,  compound  spirits  of  lavender  2 
drachms,  spirits  of  cinnamon  2 drachms, 
camphor  mixture  6 oz.  Mix  them  and  let 


ICES. 

The  success  of  ices  depends,  first,  upon 
the  mixture  itself,  that  it  may  be  agreeable, 
and  not  likely  to  settle  during  the  stillness 
of  the  process  ; — secondly,  upon  the  method 
of  changing  it  into  ice,  that  the  whole  may 
be  well  congealed,  and  yet  not  formed  into 
lumps,  but  when  complete,  to  be  perfectly 
smooth  like  butter.  The  vessels  in  which 
the  liquid  is  to  be  frozen  must  be  of  thick 
metal,  thus  they  are  better  of  pewter  than 
of  tin,  the  latter,  from  its  thinness,  congealing 
that  portion  of  the  contents  which  touches 
the  side  so  rapidly,  that  it  forms  into  a hard 
crust,  or  into  little  balls  like  hailstones. 
This  vessel  must  have  a cover  which  fits 
tightly.  The  ice  pail  should  be  deep,  and 
with  a hole  near  the  bottom,  occasionally  to 
let  oflf  the  water  arising  from  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  The  process  divides  itself  into  the 
preparation  of  the  iceing  pail,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  freezing  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
placed  in  it.  Chemists  are  well  aware  that 
when  bodies  change  from  a solid  to  a liquid 
state  cold  is  produced.  Now  when  you  add 
salt  to  snow  or  pounded  ice,  the  salt  first 
attracts  water  from  the  ice,  and  in  fact  dis- 
solves it,  that  it  may  itself  imbibe  water,  and 
be  itself  dissolved.  Thus  the  ice  and  salt 
become  a liquid  together,  and  an  intense  cold 
arises ; this  is  made  use  of  to  freeze  any 
watery  or  milky  liquid  in  contact  with  it. 
To  prepare  the  pail,  put  into  it  about  6 lbs. 
of  ice,  or  make  it  about  half  full,  pound  it 
well  with  a wooden  mallet,  and  then  add 
about  one-third  as  much  salt,  stir  it  well 
together,  and  immediately  put  into  it  the 


the  dose  be  two  table  spoonsful  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

III.  Take  cinnamon  water  H oz.,  tincture 
of  castor  1 drachm,  fetid  spirits  of  ammonia 
21  drops,  spirits  of  sulphuric  ether  30  drops. 
Mix  for  one  draught,  to  be  repeated  every 
six  hours. 

IV.  Fetid  spirits  of  ammonia  30  drops  in 
half  a glass  of  water.  The  following  is  a 
good  tonic  medicine  to  be  taken  frequently 
by  hysterical  subjects  : — 

V.  Extract  of  bark  and  powdered  myiYh, 
of  each  1 drachm,  sulphate  of  iron  J drachm, 
oil  of  carraway  8 drops,  syrup  of  ginger  to 
make  up  into  a pill  mass,  which  may  be  cut 
up  into  36  pills,  of  which  two  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  washing  them  down 
with  a little  gentian  or  chamomile  tea. 


pewter  vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be 
frozen,  taking  care  that  the  vessel  shall  be 
well  surrounded  with  the  ice  and  salt.  Swing 
the  whole  pail  about  for  a few  minutes,  and 
turn  the  inner  vessel  round  and  round  every 
now  and  then,  to  disturb  the  contents,  and 
prevent  the  ice  from  sticking  to  the  sides. 
Now  lift  off  the  lid,  but  without  taking  the 
vessel  from  the  pail,  and  stir  up  the  contents, 
taking  care  to  scrape  it  well  from  the  sides. 
Stir  and  work  it  weill  about.  Put  on  the  lid 
again,  swing  it  as  before ; then  scrape  it 
again,  and  so  on  every  fife  minutes,  until 
the  whole  is  congealed  into  a perfectly  smooth 
mass,  like  butter,  or  half-melted  snow.  If 
it  will  not  freeze  readily,  it  is  because  there 
is  too  much  syrup  in  it ; if  it  sets  in  balls, 
it  is  because  there  is  not  syrup  enough  ; for 
mixtures  which  are  too  watery  or  too  milky, 
become  too  hard  and  crisp  in  the  freezing. 
As  the  water  accumulates  in  the  pail,  it  should 
be  drawn  off,  for  the  freezing  effect  only  is 
derived  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  salt, 
amd  after  the  water  is  formed,  it  is  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial,  as  itself  carries  off  a 
part  of  the  cold,  by  its  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  Ices  may  be  either  of  water  or 
of  cream,  the  only  difference  being  the  nature 
of  the  liquid,  the  fruit,  &c.,  is  mixed  with. 
(See  Lemon,  Apricot,  Pine  Apple,  and  other 
fruits.) 

There  are  also  custard  ices,  but  they  all 
are  frozen  upon  the  same  principle.  Ice 
fruits  are  merely  the  ice  pressed  into  moulds, 
and  afterwards  colored.  Ices  which  contain 
isinglass  cannot  be  frozen,  though  they  are 
rendered  harder  by  cold. 
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ICE  CREAM. 

Add  a quart  of  cream,  or  for  greater 
cheapness,  half  cream  and  half  milk,  to  the 
juice  of  any  fruit,  and  a sufficiency  of  sugar 
to  sweeten  it.  Rub  this  through  a sieve, 
if  necessary,  color  it  with  cochineal  for  red, 
spinach  for  green,  or  saffron  for  yellow  ; put 
it  into  a freezing  pot  with  a cover,  and  con- 
geal it,  as  recommended  for  ices. 

ICBING  FOR  CAKES. 

Put  1 lb.  of  fine-sifted  treble-refined  sugar 
into  a basin,  and  the  whites  of  3 new-laid 
eggs  ; beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  up  well  with 
a silver  spoon,  until  it  becomes  very  white 
and  thick  ; dust  the  cake  over  with  flour, 
and  then  brush  it  off,  by  way  of  taking  the 
grease  from  the  outside,  which  prevents  the 
iceing  from  running  ; put  it  on  smooth  with 
a palette  knife,  and  garnish  according  to 
fancy.  Any  ornaments  should  be  put  on 
immediately,  for  if  the  iceing  gets  dry  they 
will  not  stick  on. 

ICELAND  MOSS  JELLY. 

I.  This  is  made  by  boiling  J lb.  of  the 
dried  moss  in  a quart  of  water  to  1^  pint, 
then  straining,  and  adding  ^ lb.  of  sugar. 

II.  Boil  2 oz.  of  the  lichen  in  water,  and 
throw  away  this  first  decoction,  then  boil 
the  lichen  successively,  and  mix  the  several 
decoctions  after  the  first,  adding  2 oz.  of 
isinglass  separately  dissolved,  and  then  4 oz. 
of  white  sugar.  Strain,  and  evaporate  to 
1 quart,  and  flavor  with  lemon  juice.  This 
will  be  very  nutritious,  strong,  and  muci- 
laginous. 

ILLUMINATION  FIRE  FOR  FIRE-WORKS. 

This,  when  fired,  is  of  a very  brilliant 
description,  and^ives  a strong  light,  hence 
the  name ; it  is  used  in  cases  for  various 
devices  in  fire-works.  The  composition  is 
saltpetre  1 lb.,  sulphur  8 oz.,  and  meal- 
powder '6  oz. 

IMPENETRABLE  MORTAR,  OR  CONCRETE. 

Mix  thoroughly  of  fresh  unslaked  lime 
in  powder,  with  j of  sand  ; and  let  three  or 
four  labourers  make  mortar  with  these  in- 
gredients, by  pouring  on  water,  with  trowels, 
to  supply  one  mason,  who  must,  when  the 
materials  are  sufficiently  mixed,  apply  it 
instantly  as  cement  or  plaster,  and  it  will  be- 
come hard  like  stone.  The  lime  used  should 
be  from  limestone  ; previous  to  its  use,  it 
should  be  preserved  from  the  access  of  air 
or  wet,  and  the  plaster  screened  for  some 
time  from  the  sun  and  wind.  (See  Concrete.) 

IMPERIAL  DRINK. 

Cream  of  tartar  J oz.,  fresh  orange  or 
lemon  peel  3 oz.,  lump  sugar  4 oz.,  boiling 
water  3 pints.  Mix  them  together,  cover 
over  the  vessel  till  cold,  then  pour  off  the 
clear  part  for  use.  This  is  an  agreeable 
cooling  drink  for  hot  weather,  or  in  fevers. 


IMPERIAL  LiaUIDS  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Put  a gallon  of  sweet  oil  into  a pan,  with 
a bag  containing  4 oz.  of  alkanet  root,  cut 
and  bruised ; give  the  whole  a good  heat, 
(but  not  a boiling  one,)  until  the  oil  is  com- 
pletely impregnated  with  the  red  color.  Now 
pour  it  into  a jar,  and  when  cold,  add  4 oz. 
of  essence  of  bergamot,  4 oz.  of  oil  of  jessa- 
min, and  3 oz.  of  eau  de  millefleurs.  Stir 
the  whole  well  together. 

IMPERIAL  POP. 

Cream  of  tartar  3 oz.,  ginger  1 oz.,  white 
sugar  IJ  lb.,  the  juice  of  1 lemon,  water 

1 gallon.  Work  it  with  yeast,  and  bottle 
it  as  ginger  beer,  which  it  resembles,  except 
in  being  more  acid  in  flavor,  and  more 
cooling  in  its  medical  properties. 

INCANTATIONS,  THEATRICAL. 

Dissolve  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  in 
spirits  of  wine.  Light  the  solution,  and  it 
will  burn  with  a beautiful  emerald  green 
flame.  Pieces  of  sponge  soaked  in  this  spirit, 
lighted,  and  suspended  by  fine  wires  over 
the  stage  of  theatres,  produce  the  lambent 
green  flame  now  so  common  in  incantation 
scenes.  Strips  of  flannel  saturated  with  it 
and  applied  round  copper  swords,  tridents, 
&c.,  produce,  when  lighted,  the  flaming 
swords  and  fire-forks,  brandished  by  demons, 
fairies,  &c.  (See  Blue  Fire.) 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  INK, 

Take  shell-lac  4 parts  by  weight,  borax 

2 parts,  soft  water  36  parts.  Boil  in  a close 
vessel  till  dissolved,  then  filter,  and  take  of 
gum  arable  2 parts,  soft  water  4 parts. 
Dissolve  and  mix  the  two  solutions  together, 
and  boil  for  five  minutes  as  before,  occa- 
sionally stirring  to  promote  their  union. 
When  cold,  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  indigo  or  lamp-black,  according 
to  the  color  required  ; lastly,  let  it  stand  for 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  coarser  powder 
has  subsided,  and  bottle  for  use.  Use  this 
fluid  with  a clean  pen,  and  keep  it  in  a glass 
or  earthen  inkstand,  as  many  substances  will 
decompose  it  in  a liquid  state.  When  dry, 
it  will  resist  the  action  of  water,  oil,  turpen- 
tine, alcohol,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  chlorine,  the 
caustic  alkalis  and  the  alkaline  earths.  This 
fluid,  made  in  quantity,  will  cost  about  two 
shillings  a gallon. 

INDIAN  CEMENT. 

This  is  only  a variation  of  mastic  cement, 
and  is  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  flint, 
lime,  and  pit-sand,  slaked  with  water,  well 
beaten,  and  suflered  to  remain  for  three  or 
four  days,  then  moistened  and  mixed  up  with 
oil,  mucilage,  whites  of  eggs,  and  butter- 
milk, and  applied  as  rapidly  as  possible  after 
being  mixed. 
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INDIAN  CORN  FOODS. 

This  article,  lately  introduced  as  a com- 
mon article  of  food,  is  at  present  but  little 
appreciated  in  this  country.  From  the  in- 
terest and  value  attached  to  it  however  in 
America,  over  a great  part  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  grain,  we  give  the  following  Ame- 
rican receipts  for  various  articles  of  food 
prepared  from  it,  though  some  of  them 
scarcely  come  within  our  province,  they 
being  for  domestic,  rather  than  saleable 
articles. 

Common  journey , or  Johnny  cake. — Into 
1 quart  of  meal,  stir  1 pint  of  boiling  water, 
with  salt ; spread  it  on  a board  an  inch  thick, 
and  bake  it  before  the  fire,  or  otherwise  on 
an  iron  over  the  fire. 

Superior  Johnny  cake. — Take  1 pin^  of 
cream,  pint  of  meal,  2 eggs,  2 table- 
spoonsful  of  wheat  flour,  i tea- spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste. 
Bake  it  in  a hot  oven. 

An  excellent  Johnny  cake. — Take  1 quart 
of  milk,  3 eggs,  1 tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  1 tea-cup  of  wheat  flour,  and  Indian 
meal  suflScient  to  make  a batter  of  the  con- 
sistency of  pancakes.  Bake  quick,  in  pans 
previously  buttered,  and  eat  it  warm  with 
butter  or  milk. 

Indian  pound  cake. — Take  8 eggs,  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  in  sugar,  the  weight  of 
6 of  them  in  meal,  i lb.  of  butter,  and  1 
large  nutmeg. 

Indian  cake. — Take  1 pint  of  sour  milk, 

1 tea- spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  1 table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  1 table- spoonful  of  butter, 

1 egg,  salt,  and  make  stiff  with  meat. 

Ginger  euAe.— Take  1 quart  of  sour  milk 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  1 quart  of  meal,  1 
pint  of  flour,  1 gill  of  molasses  ; add  salt 
and  ginger  to  your  taste. 

A corn  meal  cake. — For  1 pint  of  meal 
take  1 tea- cup  of  sweet  milk,  1 cup  of  sour 
cream,  ^ a cup  of  molasses  or  treacle,  1 egg 
well  beaten,  1 tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  5 spoonful  of  salt ; cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
or  other  spices  may  be  used  to  suit  the  taste. 

Com  dodgers. — To  1 quart  of  meal  pour 
boiling  water,  till  thoroughly  wet,  add  2 table- 
spoonsful  of  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; 
mi.v  it  well;  spread  it  s^mooth  in  a plate 
or  pan,  first  heat  and  oil  the  pan  well,  then 
set  it  on  the  coals  till  you  can  run  a knife 
under  and  turn  it  round,  then  set  it  up  before 
the  fire  to  roast. 

Hoe  cflAe.— Take  3 table-spoonsful  of 
sugar,  3 of  cream,  3 eggs,  1 tea-cup  of  but- 
termilk. Stir  in  the  meal  till  it  is  a little  ; 
thicker  than  batter,  and  salt  and  spice  to 
your  liking.  - ^ 

Com  muffins.— Take  1 quart  of  butter-  i 
milk,  3 or  4 eggs  well  beaten,  a small  quan-  ■ 
tity  of  flour;  mix  them  together,  and  then  i 
make  it  quite  thick  with  corn  meal ; add  a ( 


table-spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  salt  to 
■ suit  the  taste.  Butter  the  pan  in  which  it 
: is  baked. 

Corn  and  flour  bread. — Prepare  a thin 
batter  by  wetting  sifted  meal  in  cold  water, 
and  then  stirring  it  into  that  which  is  boiling ; 
salt,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm,  add  yeast, 
and  as  much  flour  as  there  is  common  meal ; 
bake  in  deep  dishes  in  an  oven  when  risen, 

Yankee  brown  bread. — To  2 quarts  of  corn 
meal,  pour  1 quart  of  boiling  water  ; stir 
yeast  into  2 quarts  of  rye  meal,  and  knead 
together  with  2 quarts  of  lukewarm  water. 
Add,  if  you  choose,  1 gill  of  molasses  or 
treacle. 

Corn  bread. — To  1 quart  of  sifted  meal, 
add  1 tea-cup  of  cream,  3 eggs,  1 tea- spoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  but- 
termilk to  make  it  quite  soft ; stir  it  well, 
and  bake  it  in  a bake-kettle  or  oven. 

Brown  bread  biscuit. — Take  2 quarts  of 
Indian  meal,  1^  pint  of  rye  meal,  1 tea-cup 
of  flour,  2 spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  molasses.  Add  a little  carbonate 
of  soda  to  the  yeast,  and  let  it  rise  over  night. 

Hasty  pudding. — Put  in  3 pints  of  water 
aod  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  stir  in  meal,  until  it  is  thick 
enough  for  the  table.  Add,  if  you  choose, 
sour  apple  chopped.  Cook  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  Eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  treacle. 

Fried  hasty  pudding. — Cut  cold  pudding 
into  smooth  slices,  and  fry  brown  in  a little 
butter  or  pork  fat. 

Hasty  pudding  bread.  — Prepare  hasty 
pudding  as  before,  when  lukewarm,  add 
yeast,  and  after  rising,  bake  in  a deep  dish 
in  a hot  oven. 

Com  meal  pudding. — Scald  4 quarts  of 
milk,  stir  into  it  1 quart  of  sifted  meal,  1 cup 
of  molasses,  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a little 
spice  of  any  kind  you  like  ; bake  it  three  or 
four  hours  in  a pretty  hot  oven. 

Baked  pudding. — To  2 quarts  of  milk, 
add  1 quart  of  meal,  a little  salt,  and  a cup 
of  sugar.  Prepare  by  heating  the  milk  over 
the  fire,  stirring  it  occasionally  to  prevent 
its  burning ; when  it  scarcely  boils,  remove 
it,  put  in  the  salt  and  sugar,  and  scatter  in 
the  meal,  stirring  rapidly  to  prevent  its  col- 
lecting into  lumps  ; put  in  the  nutmeg,  and 
turn  into  a deep  pan.  Bake  immediately  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  convenient,  in  a hot 
oven,  three  hours.  When  it  has  baked  an 
hour  or  more,  pour  over  the  pudding  1 gill 
or  i pint  of  milk  ; this  will  soften  the  crust, 
and  form  a delicious  whey. 

Boiled  pudding.— Into  2 quarts  of  meal, 
stir  3 pints  of  boiling  water,  some  salt,  and 
a gill  of  molasses  or  treacle  ; spice  or  not  as 
you  choose.  Tie  up  in  a strong  cloth  or 
pudding  boiler,  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
cook  over  a slcady  fire  for  three  hours. 
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Superior  boiled  pudding. — To  1 quart  of 
Indian  meal,  add  3 pints  of  hot  milk,  ^ pint 
of  molasses  or  treacle,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  1 oz.  or  more  of  beef  suet,  shred  fine. 
Stir  the  materials  well  together,  tie  them  in  a 
cloth,  allowing  room  for  the  pudding  to  swell 
one-eighth  larger,  and  boil  it  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  longer  it  boils  the  better.  It 
may  be  made  without  suet. 

Indian  dumplings. — Into  1 quart  of  meal, 
stir  1 pint  of  boiling  water  with  salt.  Wet 
the  hands  in  cold  water,  and  make  them  into 
smooth  balls,  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter. 
Immerse  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  over  a 
steady  fire  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  If  you 
choose,  put  a few  berries,  a peach,  or  part 
of  an  apple,  in  the  centre  of  each  dumpling. 

Superior  dumpling. — To  1 pint  of  sour 
milk  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  1 quart  of 
meal,  and  a large  spoonful  of  flour ; roll  out 
with  flour,  and  put  in  apple,  and  cook  as 
before. 

Homony. — This  article  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  and  is  seen  on  almost  every  break- 
fast table.  It  is  prepared  thus  : — The  corn 
must  be  ground  not  quite  into  meal.  Let 
the  broken  grains  be  about  the  size  of  a pin’s 
bead.  Then  sift  the  flour  from  it  through 
a fine  hair  sieve.  Next  shake  the  grains  in 
the  sieve,  so  as  to  make  the  hulls  or  bran 
rise  to  the  top,  when  it  can  be  removed  by 
the  hand.  The  grains  must  then  be  washed 
in  several  waters,  and  the  light  articles,  which 
rise  to  the  surface,  poured  off  with  the  water 
through  the  fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  grains.  Have  a pot  or  boiler 
ready  on  the  fire  with  water  in  it ; add  the 
grains  at  the  rate  of  1 pint  to  2 pints  of  the 
water.  Boil  it  briskly  about  twenty  minutes, 
taking  off  the  scum,  and  occasionally  stirring 
it.  When  the  homony  has  thoroughly  soaked 
up  the  water,  take  the  boiler  off  the  fire, 
cover  it,  and  place  it  near,  or  on  a less  heated 
part  of  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  soak  there 
about  ten  minutes.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
milk,  butter,  treacle,  or  sugar.  The  flour 
or  meal  sifted  out  can  be  used  to  make 
bread  or  cakes. 

INDIAN  HEMP,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Spirituous  extract  of  Indian  hemp  24 
grains,  proof  spirit  1 oz.,  dissolve,  dose 
10  drops  every  half  hour  in  cholera,  and 
1 drachm  every  half  hour  in  lock-jaw,  till 
the  paroxysms  cease  or  insensibility  is  pro- 
duced. 

INDIAN  HEMP,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Boil  the  resinous  tops  of  the  Indian  hemp 
plant,  which  has  flowered  and  from  which 
resin  has  not  been  removed,  as  it  often  is  in 
inferior  specimens,  in  spirits  of  wine  till  all 
the  resin  is  dissolved,  then  distil  off  the 
spirit  and  finish  the  evaporation  in  a water 
bath.  This  is  a dangerous  medicine,  stimu- 


lant in  small  doses,  of  a grain  or  two,  and 
sedative  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains; 
used  in  hydrophobia,  but  so  dangerous  that 
a single  grain  has  been  known  to  produce 
catalepsy. 

INDIAN  HEMP  I.OZF.NGES. 

Take  12  grains  of  Indian  hemp.sugar  3 oz., 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix  into 
loienges,  of  which  make  144.  This  is  very 
stimulant  to  the  system. 

INDIAN  INK,  TO  CHOOSE. 

The  ink  which  comes  from  China  differs 
extremely  in  quality,  some  of  it  has  glue  for 
its  basis,  but  the  better  kind  has  a vegetable 
gum.  The  coloring  ingredients  are  for  the 
coarser  kinds  lamp  black  only  ; for  the  supe- 
rior article,  lamp  black  mixed  with  a dark 
colored  sepia  produced  from  a cuttle-fish, 
peculiar  to  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is  scented 
with  musk.  To  try  the  quality  of  Indian  ink, 
first,  if  the  stick  has  never  been  used  before, 
wet  the  end  of  it  with  the  tongue.  If  it  has 
been  used  this  will  not  be  necessary,  the  only 
object  being  to  remove  the  outer  gloss  or 
glaze.  Rub  the  end  then  upon  one  of  the 
front  upper  teeth  ; if  good,  no  grittiness  will 
be  perceptible — this  is  the  first  test.  Now 
break  the  stick  in  half,  smell  it,  if  fresh  and 
musk  like  ; if  the  peculiar  smell  of  mould  or 
of  lamp  black  is  perceived  it  is  not  so  good. 
Thirdly,  wet  with  the  tongue  the  two 
broken  ends,  join  them  together  neatly  as  at 
first,  and  if  the  ink  be  good,  the  parts  will 
adhere  together  as  tightly  as  ever. 

INDIAN  INK,  TO  IMITATE. 

We  have  given  some  receipts  under  the 
words  China  Ink,  The  following  may  be 
added  : — 

I.  Boil  common  rice  in  water  till  quite 
soft,  then  strain  off  the  water,  put  the  ric« 
into  a wooden  mortar  ; add  to  it  while  hot  a 
mixture  of  sepia  and  indigo,  previously  pre- 
pared by  well  grinding  together  6 parts  of 
liquid  sepia  with  one  of  dry  indigo  powdered, 
scent  it  with  a little  musk,  and  beat  the  whole 
well  together  with  as  little  of  the  rice  as  will 
make  it  into  a stiff  paste  ; put  it  into  moulds 
to  dry.  This  is  a beautiful  ink  but  requires 
much  working  together  in  the  making  of  it. 

II.  Instead  of  the  above,  use  the  rice  water 
boiled  down  to  a strong  jelly,  add  5 drops  of 
ox-gall  to  each  oz.  of  the  jelly,  and  a pinch 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  grind  this  together 
well  with  dried  sepia  with  ^ indigo  sis  before. 

A little  gum  arable  will  make  each  of  these  inks 
more  glossy.  AVheu  lamp  black  is  used,  the  finest 
black  is  that  made  from  gas  tar.  It  is  apt  to  he 
greasy  and  thus  will  not  flow  well,  a little  gall  ob- 
viates this  and  is  far  superior  for  this  purpose  to 
soda  and  potass. 

III.  Boil  in  water  some  parchment  or 
pieces  of  fine  gloves,  until  reduced  to  a paste. 
Apply  to  its  surface  while  still  warm  a porce- 
lain dish  which  has  been  held  over  a smoking 
lamp : the  lamp  black  which  adhere*  it 
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will  become  detached  aad  mingle  with  the 
paste  or  glue.  Repeat  the  operation  until 
the  composition  has  acquired  the  requisite 
color.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grind  it.  It 
flows  as  freely  from  pencil  as  India  ink,  and 
has  the  same  transparency. 

INDIAN  PICKLE,  OR  PICCALILLI. 

This  consists  of  all  kinds  of  pickles,  mixed 
and  put  into  a large  jar  j gherkins,  sliced 
cucumbers,  small  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c. 
Salt  them,  and  put  them  in  a large  hair  sieve 
in  the  sun  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
scald  them  in  vinegar  a few  minutes,  and  let 
them  get  cold.  Cut  a large  white  cabbage 
in  quarters,  with  the  outside  leaves  taken  off, 
let  these  be  cut  fine,  then  salt  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  as  the  others ; scald 
them  also  with  vinegar.  Cut  some  slices  of 
carrots,  let  these  be  boiled  till  they  are  half 
tender,  and  then  throw  them  into  salted 
vinegar.  French  beans,  rock-samphire, 
radish  pods,  and  nasturtiums,  capsicums,  &c. 
all  go  through  the  same  process  as  the  gher- 
kins. These  being  all  thus  prepared  sepa- 
rately, to  preserve  to  each  its  flavor.  The 
vinegar  that  has  been  used,  having  been  just 
enough  to  cover  them,  may  be  used  again 
for  other  lots,  or  prepared  to  pour  over  the 
same  again  when  it  has  been  properly  spiced. 
To  every  gallon  of  it  put  4 oz.  of  ginger, 
bruised,  2 oz.  of  whole  white  pepper,  2 oz. 
of  allspice,  ^ oz.  of  chillies,  bruised,  4 oz. 
of  turmeric,  1 lb.  of  the  best  mustard,  ^ lb. 
of  shalots,  1 oz.  of  garlic,  and  ^ lb.  of  bay 
salt.  The  vinegar,  spice,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, except  the  mustard,  must  boil  half 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  into  a pan,  put 
the  mustard  into  a large  basin  with  a little 
vinegar,  mix  it  quite  fine  and  free  from  lumps, 
then  add  more  vinegar.  When  well  mixed, 
put  it  to  the  vinegar  just  spiced,  boiled, 
and  strained  off,  and  when  quite  cold,  put 
the  pickles  into  a large  pan,  and  pour  the 
vinegar  over  them,  stir  them  separately,  and 
when  well  mixed,  put  them  into  a jar,  and 
tie  them  over  first  with  a bladder,  and  then 
with  leather.  The  capsicums  need  no  pre- 
paration. 

INDIAN-RUBBER  BLACKING.  ^ 

I.  Mix  together  5 lbs.  of  ivory  black, 
3i  lbs.  of  treacle,  vinegar  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
each  1 lb.,  Indian-rubber  oil  | lb.  This  is 
ip  1 paste. 

II.  Ivory  black  60  lbs.,  treacle  45  lbs., 
gum  dissolved  1 lb.,  vinegar  20  gallons, 
oil  of  vitriol  24  lbs.,  Indian-rubber  oil .9  lbs. 

INDIAN-RUBBER  TUBES. 

A bottle  of  Indian-rubber,  previously 
softened  by  boiling  in  water,  is  first  to  be 
distended  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  by 
means  of  a condensing  syringe.  The  rubber, 
thus  expanded  into  a uniformly  thin  layer, 
is  then  cut  into  stripes  of  the  breadth  of  1 or 


2 inches,  and  wrapped  longitudinally  round 
polished  iron  rods,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  bore  of  tbe  tubes  required.  The  rod  has 
a hole  through  each  end,  and  a tape  being 
made  fast  to  one  hole,  it  is  tightly  wrapped 
in  a spiral  manner  over  the  layer  of  elastic 
gum  previously  applied.  The  whole  is  then 
boiled  in  water  for  several  hours  ; and  if, 
when  taken  out,  perfect  adhesion  has  not 
taken  place,  it  is  again  wrapped  with  fresh 
dry  tape,  and  re-boiled  until  the  union  is 
complete.  The  roughness  left  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  tube  may  afterwards  be 
removed,  by  binding  it  with  a smooth  plate 
of  metal,  and  boiling  it  over  again.  They 
are  in  nowise  to  be  distinguished,  in  their 
elasticity,  from  the  bottles  met  with  in 
commerce. 

INDIAN-RUBBER  OIL. 

Put  in  a large  saucepan  over  the  fire  9 lbs. 
of  rape  oil,  to  which  add  1 lb.  of  Indian- 
rubber,  cut  in  strips,  simmer  gently  till  the 
Indian-rubber  is  dissolved. 

INDIAN  RED 

A fine  red  pigment,  with  much  body,  and 
used  both  in  oil  and  water-color  painting. 
It  is  a peroxyde  of  iron,  procured  from 
green  vitriol,  by  calcining  it  until  it  becomes 
of  a beautiful  red  color.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  Rough  Colcothar,  Brown  Red,  or 
Common  Indian  Red  ; and  by  the  French, 
Rouge  D’Angleterre,  or  English  Red.  It 
is  much  improved  and  brightened  in  color, 
by  washing  it  in  water,  to  remove  any  trace 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  the  un-decomposed 
sulphate.  It  is  now  the  true  artist’s  color, 
Indian  Red  or  Trip. 

INDIAN  YELLOW. 

A fine  deep  yellow  color,  but  one  which 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  a urophosphate  or 
lime.  Its  composition  being  the  uric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  with  sometimes 
the  addition  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  a water  color. 

INDIGESTION,  OR  DYSPEPSIA. 

There  is  no  more  common  ailment  with 
persons  of  middle  life  than  indigestion,  nor 
one  which  arises  from  such  varied  causes,  or 
which  is  oftentimes  more  difficult  to  cure. 
Any  thing  which  destroys  the  tone  of  the 
liver,  gall,  stomach,  or  spleen,  such  as  cli- 
mate, intoxication,  sedentary  hahits,  intense 
study  or  anxiety,  excess  of  any  kind,  irre- 
gularity of  bodily  functions  or  way  of  living, 
hard  food,  gluttony,  too  frequent  use  of 
warm  slops,  as  tea,  coflee,  &c.,  will  produce 
indigestion.  Knowing  the  cause  then  enables 
us  to  find  a remedy,  yet  often  it  requires  a 
long  time  to  restore  activity  and  tone  to  those 
organs  which  have  been  injured  by  long 
debility,  or  morbid  action,  and  if  accompanied 
by  flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity,  &c., 
these  symptoms  will  ss'^.iraat  a modification 
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of  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  recommended  to  remove  the  im- 
mediate symptoms  of  indigestion  : — 

I.  Magnesia  3 drachms,  rhubarb  in  pow- 
der 1 scruple,  water  4 oz.,  cinnamon  water 
1 oz.,  compound  spirit  of  lavender  ^ drachm. 
Take  2 table-spoonsful  three  times  a day. 
This  will  destroy  acidity  and  restore  tone  to 
the  stomach.  (See  also  Alkaline  Medicines.) 

n.  Dill  water  3 oz.,  spirit  of  cinnamon 
1 oz.,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  2 
drachms,  tincture  of  opium  40  drops,  sul- 
phuric ether  1 drachm.  This  assists  to  allay 
pain  and  destroy  flatulency.  (See  also  Fla- 
tulency and  Heartburn.) 

III.  Soccotrine  aloes  and  powdered  rhu- 
barb, each  1 drachm,  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon  1 scruple,  hard  soap  drachm, 
syrup  to  form  a mass,  which  may  be  divided 
into  50  pills,  of  which  tw'O  is  a sufficient 
dose.  This  is  an  aperient,  and  consequently 
assists  digestion  by  removing  crude  matters 
from  the  stomach. 

IV.  Infusion  of  calumbo  6 oz.,  carbonate 
of  potass  1 drachm,  compound  tincture  of 
gentian  3 drachms.  Dose  2 or  3 table- 
spoonsful  daily  at  noon. 

V.  Epsom  salts  3 drachms,  rose-water 

pint,  tincture  of  cascarilla  -j  oz.  Dose 

as  last. 

VI.  Quicklime  ^ oz.,  slaked  by  sprinkling 
on  it  a little  water,  and  when  it  has  fallen  to 
powder,  add  water  pint,  bruised  Peruvian 
bark  1 oz.  Soak  for  three  hours,  occa- 
sionally  stirring  it,  in  a covered  vessel,  then 
decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  tincture  of 
bark,  2 oz.,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3 drachms, 
syrup  of  orange  peel  1 oz.  Mix  well,  and 
keep  it  in  a corked  bottle.  Dose,  a wine- 
glassful  two  or  three  times  a day,  with  an 
aperient  medicine  occasionally. 

VII.  Carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm,  com- 
pound tincture  of  rhatany  1 oz.,  tinctures 
of  ginger  and  chamomiles,  of  each  3 drachms, 
camphor  and  jalep  7 oz.  Dose  as  before. 

To  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  when  debili- 
tated, use  any  of  the  tonic  medicines.  (See  Tonics; 
also  Ahemeihy's  Pills.) 

INDIOO,  TO  PREPARE. 

This  dye  is  derived  from  the  leaves  and 
the  young  shoots  of  several  species  of  indigo 
plants  by  soaking  them  either  in  cold  water, 
or  still  better,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at 
about  160°  Fahr.  till  the  liquor  becomes  a 
deep  green  ; it  is  then  drawn  oflf,  and  beat  or 
churned  till  blue  flakes  appear,  when  lime 
water  is  added,  the  yellow  liquor  drawn 
off,  and  the  blue  liquor  sediment  dried,  and 
formed  into  lumps. 

INDIGO  BLUE,  FOR  ARTISTS. 

The  blue  vat  of  the  dyer  contains  indigo 
deoxidized  by  protoxide  of  iron,  and  ten- 
dered soluble  in  its  yellow  green  state  by 


lime-water.  If  a portion  of  this  solution  be 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a shallow  vessel,  the 
indigo  will  speedily  absorb  oxygen,  and  be 
precipitated  in  its  usual  state  of  an  inso—ble 
blue  powder.  This  being  dried  and  digested, 
becomes  pure  indigo,  by  the  abstraction  of 
all  the  resin  and  lime  contained  in  it.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  a fine  powder,  intensely  deep, 
but  softened,  tender  in  its  tint,  resembling 
ultramarine,  and  does  not  change  when 
exposed  to  the  air  ; it  is,  therefore,  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  palette  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable  of 
all  blues,  when  made  into  cakes  for  w.nsh- 
drawings,  for  the  use  of  miniature-painters, 

INDIGO,  TO  OBTAIN  PURE. 

Powdered  indigo  1 part,  green  vitriol  10 
parts,  slaked  lime  15  parts,  water  60  parts. 
Mix,  and  shake  them  till  the  color  is  de- 
stroyed, then  decant  the  clear  portion,  pre- 
cipitate the  colorless  indigo  with  muriatic 
acid,  collect  the  powder,  and  wash  it  well 
first  with  pure  soft  water,  and  then  with 
spirits  of  wine  ; boiling.  It  will  soon  regain 
its  blue  color  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun. 

INDIGO,  SULPHATE  OF,  FOR  DYEING. 

This  is  called  in  commerce,  indigo  paste, 
precipitated  indigo,  blue  carmine,  and  soluble 
indigo.  To  prepare  it  economically,  common 
indigo,  as  imported,  is  to  be  dissolvea  in 
10  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution,  after  twenty-four  hours, 
is  to  be  diluted  with  10  times  its  weight  of 
water,  filtered,  and  imperfectly  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  potass,  whereby  a blue 
powder  falls  down,  which  is  the  sulphate 
required.  It  is  of  a dark  blue,  coppery- 
color,  soluble  in  140  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  much  less  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
made  use  of  as  a dye,  as  a blue  ink,  and  to 
mix  with  starch,  to  make  the  washerwoman’s 
color,  called  stone  blue. 

The  sulphate  of  indigo,  as  above,  is  soiuble  in 
water,  but  common  indigo  is  not  soluble,  hence  as 
the  latter  is  used  for  dyeing  it  will  settle  in  the  dye 
vat,  but  the  former  not  so  much. 

infant’s  preservative,  (atkinson’s.) 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia^  oz.,  white  sugar 
V2  oz.,  oil  of  aniseed  20  drops,  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia  2§  drachms,  laudanum 
1 drachm,  syrup  of  saffron  1 oz.,  carraway 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  up  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint.  An  excellent  remedy 
for  the  flatulence  and  restlessness  of  infants; 
a teaspoonful  may  be  given  at  a time. 

inflammation. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  body  is  subject 
to  inflammation,  the  following  remarks  apply 
to  inflammation  generally,  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that -those  persons  who  are  most 
subject  to  inflammatory  disorders,  are  robust, 
healthy,  and  full  of  blood  ; indeed  theinflaro 
matory  action  is  often  induced  an.d  alw^fA 
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increased  by  such  a habit  of  body — hence  the 
disorders  of  young  persons  are  more  often  of 
this  description  than  those  of  old  ones,  from 
their  greater  fulness  of  blood  and  its  more 
rapid  circulation.  Inflammation  may  be 
general,  when  it  takes  the  character  of  a 
fever  or  erysipelas,  or  it  may  be  local  and 
conflned  to  one  organ  or  part.  It  arises  in 
all  cases  from  some  stoppage  of  the  blood  in 
the  part  affected,  hence  giving  rise  to  red- 
ness, extreme  tenderness  and  pain,  much 
swelling,  and  other  well-known  symptoms. 
If  it  attack  an  important  organ,  as  the  lungs, 
pleura,  liver.  See.  the  remedy  should  be  left 
to  the  medical  attendant,  who  will  advise 
blood  letting,  either  with  the  lancet,  cupping 
glasses,  or  leeches  until  the  organ  is  relieved, 
accompanying  this  active  treatment  with 
cathartics,  particularly  calomel,  digitalis,  &c. 
perhaps  a blister  on  some  other  part  as  a 
counter  irritant,  mucilaginous  drinks,  spare 
diet,  and  warm  soothing  fomentations.  If 
the  affection  be  local,  and  of  little  extent,  as 
a slight  burn,  blow,  boil,  chilblain,  tumour, 
&c.  the  treatment  is  to  assuage  it  by  warm 
poultices  and  fomentations,  keeping  the  air 
from  it  if  the  skin  be  broken,  and  treating  it 
as  an  abscess.  (See  Abscess.) 

INFLUENZA. 

This  disorder,  so  common  now  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  is,  if  not  contagious,  at 
least  prevalent  at  the  same  time  throughout 
the  whole  district,  and  at  others  entirely 
removed.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the 
changeable  weather  of  spring  or  autumn,  and 
attacks  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  a disorder 
of  a mixed  character,  or  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  fever-cold,  or  catarrhal  fever.  Like  a 
fever,  it  comes  on  with  shivering,  and  is 
attended  with  a small  quick  pulse,  white 
tongue,  and  hot  skin  ; and,  like  a cold,  it  is 
accompanied  mostly  by  severe  head-ache, 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  sneezing,  and 
general  soreness  and  debility.  It  usually 
runs  Its  course  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  gradually  disappears,  though  a relapse 

and  those  who  have  weak  lungs,  or  a pre- 
disposition to  inflammation  of  the  airpassLes 
or  pleura,  it  has  frequently  proved  more  ob- 
stinate, or  even  fatal.  The  remedies  are  in 
general  simple confinement  to  the  house, 
foot  warm -bath,  barley  water,  and  keeping 
the  bowels  gently  relieved,  are  usually  suffi! 
cient.  If  the  cough  is  troublesome,  the 
yrup  of  squills,  acid  linctus,  or  the  ipe- 
cacuanha cough  remedies  are  advisable. 

INFUSIONS. 

Infusions  are  liquid  extracts  of  vegetables 

seeds,  &c.  m water,  mostly  hot  at  first  and 
allowed  gradually  to  get  cold,  in  which  state 

itr.r®  qualities 

of  the  ingredients  are  extracted  by  the  water. 


The  chief  infusions  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  substances  infused  ; should  any 
have  been  omitted,  the  method  of  forming 
this  is  to  allow  a handful  of  the  dried  vege- 
table, or  two  handsful  in  its  green  state  to 
each  pint  of  water.  It  may  remain  soaking 
or  infusing  for  the  time  of  a week  or  more, 
when  it  should  be  filtered.  Vegetable  infu- 
sions in  general  will  not  keep  long,  as  they 
are  apt  to  become  mouldy  or  putrescent ; to 
avoid  this  a little  spirits  of  wine  is  necessary 
to  be  added,  or  else  the  infusion  may  be 
evaporated  by  a gentle  heat  or  a draught  of 
air  to  a thick  extract,  or  certain  things  may 
be  boiled  to  this  consistence  without  injury. 
When  wanted  in  a liquid  state  it  will  now 
only  be  necessary  to  dilute  these  extracts 
with  water.  Infusions  also  are  often  pre- 
served by  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  they 
become  syrups.  In  making  infusions  of  the 
more  poisonous  and  active  vegetables,  such 
as  hellebore,  hemlock,  capsicum,  &c.,  great 
care  as  to  quantity  must  be  observed.  The 
following  infusions  are  of  a compound  cha- 
racter, and  are  arranged  according  to  their 
medical  properties.  Infusions  are  often 
called  teas,  as  chamomile  tea,  linseed 
tea,  &c. 

I.  Antiscorbutic  tea. — Water  trefoil  2 oz., 
orange  peel  ^ oz.,  boiling  water  4 pints  ; 
infuse  for  twelve  hours,  then  strain,  and  add 
compound  spirit  of  horse  radish  ^ pint— (6) 
Pour  boiling  water  upon  water-cresses  pressed 
into  a vessel,  so  that  the  water  shall  well 
cover  them.  Take  half  a pint  of  the  liquor 
every  morning,  to  purify  the  blood.  (See 
Horse  Radish.) 

II.  — Cusparia  bark  I oz., 
tincture  of  catechu  or  kino  1 drachm,  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  3 grains,  powdered  opium 
s a grain.  Mix  for  a dose  in  diarrhaea,  &c. 

III.  differ.— Pour  upon  2 oz.  of  gentian 
root  in  chips  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; let  it 
stand  for  some  hours,  strain,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  sweeten  it  with  a little  sugar 
or  honey,  and  reduce  it  by  water  until  it  is 
not  very  disagreeably  bitter.  A wine  glass- 
lul  may  be  taken  as  a tonic  twice  a day. 

IV.  Antispasmodic. — Valerian  root  2 oz. 
rosemary  | oz.,  boiling  water  1 quart,  in'I 
fuse  for  twelve  hours  ; then  strain  and  add 
t pint  of  any  carminative  water,  such  as 
peppermint,  cinnamon,  clove,  ginger  &c 

and‘4^nr“^rr— ^ “f’linseed 

and  4 oz.  of  liquorice  root  in  a ouart  nr 

rons  oT^^^  young 

ops  of  marsh  mallows  1 oz.,  boiling  watef 

1 pint ; leave  to  infuse  for 


. pint;  leave  to  infuse  for  o^e  hou  .^  Used 
n any  quantity  in  coughs,  colds,  &c,  also 
tliP  ■ irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal, 

otisonf  subsUnces, 

poisons,  &c.,  particularly  the  former.  ("See 

also  Barley  Water,  Iceland  Moss,  Ismylass 
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VI.  Diuretic. — Soak  1 oz.  of  juniper  ber- 
ries in  a pint  of  water  ; at  first  boiling  let 
them  infuse  for  an  hour.  Dose  half  a tea- 
cup.ful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a day. 
(See  Diuretic  Medicines.) 

VII.  Laxative. — Pour  boiling  water  upon 
figs  or  prunes  first  mashed  or  cut  up  ; may 
he  taken  in  any  quantity.  This  is  very  mild. 
Senna  leaves  being  added  to  the  amount  of 
•J  an  oz.  to  a quart  of  water,  increases  its 
laxative  effect.  (See  Senna.) 

VIII.  Pectoral. — Linseed  oz.,  liquorice 

i oz.,  colt’s-foot  leaves  1 oz.,  boiling  water 
3 pints.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  quantity  in 
•ffections  of  the  air  passages,  &c. 

IX.  Stimulant.  — Black  mustard  seed, 
bruised,  and  dittander,  of  each  J an  oz., 
boiling  water  1 pint.  Macerate  for  one  hour  ; 
strain  and  when  cold  add  spirits  of  sal  vo- 
latile 1 drachm,  tincture  of  allspice  i oz. 
Dose  two  table  spoonsful  three  times  a day 
in  palsy,  &c. 

X.  Tonic. — Compound  infusion  of  gentian 
1 oz.,  carbonate  of  soda^  a drachm,  tincture 
of  cascarilla  1 drachm  for  a dose.  (See  also 
Bitter  Infusion.) 

INJECTIONS. 

Injections,  enemas,  or  clysters,  are  liquid 
nifiilicincs,  which  are  forced  by  means  of  an 
elastic  bottle,  with  an  ivory  tube  to  it,  or  by 
a squirt,  or  an  instrument  acting  upon  the 
])rinciple  of  a pump,  into  the  various  cavities 
of  the  body,  or  into  wounds.  The  following 
are  useful  for  the  purposes  annexed : — 

I.  Astringent.  — (a)  Alum  18  grains, 
water  6 oz. ; for  the  urethra. — (i)  Alum 
3 drachms,  water  1 quart ; for  the  vagina. — 
(e)  Alum  4 grains,  rose-water  ^ pint. — 
(d)  Green  tea  1 oz.,  boiling  water  ^ pint; 
to  cure  fluor  albus. — (e)  Red  wine  12  oz., 
water  4 oz. ; to  be  injected  after  the  opera- 
tion for  dropsy  or  hydrocele. 

II.  Anodyne. — (a)  Laudanum  40  drops, 
water  ^ pint ; good  in  diarrhsea,  cholera,  &c. 
— (4)  Linseed  tea  ^ pint,  tincture  of  opium 
1 drachm  ; used  in  pains  arising  from  the 
stone  and  gravel. — (c)  Tobacco  leaves  oz., 
t>oiling  water  13  oz. ; use  half  first,  in  stran- 
•lulated  hernia. 

III.  Cathartic. — (a)  Manna  1 drachm, 
chamomile  tea  10  oz.,  olive  oil  1 oz.,  Epsom 
•salts  J oz. — (4)  Thin  barley  water,  or  com- 
-ion  gruel  1 pint,  salt  2 oz. 

IV.  Nourishing. — (a)  Strong  beef  tea. — 
(4)  Mutton  broth,  strained,  and  linseed  oil, 
of  each  pint,  brown  sugar  1 oz. 

Many  nouriahlng  liquid  Tuods  m.ay  thus  be  adml- 
sUtered.  and  keep  the  patient  alive  and  well  for  a 
>nng  period;  among  Ihcse  are  Jellies,  eggs,  milk,  iic. 
lAese  nourish  by  absorption,  and  arc  sometimes  liud 
recourse  to  with  infants,  and  in  temporary  alfections 
ef  the  mouth  and  throat,  iic. 

INJECTION,  METALLIC, 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin  TLi  eompositioa,  with  the  addition 


of  a small  proportion  of  mercury,  is  used  for 
injecting  the  vessels  of  many  anatomical  pre- 
parations ; also  for  taking  correct  casts  of 
various  cavities  of  the  body,  as  those  of  the 
ear.  The  animal  structure  may  be  corroded 
and  separated  by  means  of  a solution  o> 
potass  in  water  ; and  the  metallic  cast  will 
be  preserved  in  an  isolated  state. 

INK,  BLACK. 

Nut  galls,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gum,  are 
the  substances  usually  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  all  ordinary  black  inks.  The 
other  things  often  added  merely  modify  the 
shade,  and  considerably  diminish  the  cost  to 
the  manufacturer  upon  the  great  scale.  Many 
of  these  inks  contain  little  tannic  acid,  or 
tannin,  and  are  therefore  of  inferior  quality. 

I.  To  make  12  gallons  of  ink  we  may 
take  12  lbs.  of  nutgalls,  4 lbs.  of  green  sul- 
phate of  iron,  5 lbs.  of  gum  Senegal,  and  12 
gallons  of  water.  The  bruised  nutgalls  are 
to  be  put  into  a cylindrical  copper,  of  a 
depth  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  boiled  du- 
ring three  hours  with  three-fourths  of  the 
above  quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add 
fresh  water  to  replace  what  is  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. The  decoction  is  to  be  emptied  into 
a tub,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor 
being  drawn  off,  the  lees  are  to  be  drained. 
Some  recommend  the  addition  of  a little 
bullock’s  blood,  or  white  of  egg,  to  remove 
a part  of  the  tannin.  But  this  abstraction 
tends  to  lessen  the  product,  and  will  seldom 
be  practised  by  the  manufacturer  intent  upon 
a large  return  for  his  capital.  The  gum  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  the  mucilage,  thus  formed,  being 
filtered,  is  added  to  the  clear  decoction.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  must  likewise  be  separately 
dissolved,  and  well  mixed  with  the  above. 
The  color  darkens  by  degrees,  in  consequence 
of  the  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  on  ex- 
posing the  ink  to  the  action  of  the  air.  But 
ink  affords  a more  durable  writing  when 
used  in  the  pale  state,  because  its  particles 
are  then  finer,  and  penetrate  the  paper  more 
intimately. 

It.  Take  i pint  of  infusion  of  galls,  and 
1 drachm  of  camphor,  a piece  of  clean  iron 
wire  of  a spiral  form,  to  present  a surface  of 
the  length  of  the  bottle,  and  inserted  in  the 
cork  ; introduce  the  whole  into  a half-pint 
bottle,  and  let  it  stand  for  a month.  The 
infusion  is  1 part  galls  to  8 of  water.  In 
this  fluid  there  is  no  free  mineral  acid,  there 
being  simply  tanno-gallate  of  iron  for  the 
basis  ; the  iron  decomposes  the  water  and 
becomes  oxidised  in  the  usual  manner,  con* 
sequently  there  can  be  no  excess  of  iron  in 
the  fluid  to  give  it  a rusty  appearance.  The 
tanno-gallate,  not  being  a precipitate,  re- 
qtiircs  no  mucilage  for  its  suspension,  neither 
is  it  oblitcratpJ  dilute  acids,  and  tdkalies 
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only  give  it  a deep  brown  color,  the  cam- 
phor  prevents  mouldiness. 

iir.  To  2 pints  of  water  add  3 oz.  of  the 
dark  colored  rough  skinned  Aleppo  galls  in 
gross  powder,  and  of  cliips  of  logwood,  green 
vitriol,  and  gum  arabic,  each  1 oz.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a convenient  vessel, 
and  well  shaken  four  or  five  times  a day  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  will  be  fit  for  use,  though  it  will  improve 
by  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients. 
Vinegar  instead  of  water  makes  a deejier 
colored  ink,  but  its  action  on  the  pens, 
whether  of  quill  or  of  steel,  soon  spoils  them. 

IV.  liOgwood  chips  4 oz.,  water  G quarts, 
boil  until  reduced  to  5 quarts — add  bruised 
galls  1 lb.,  green  vitriol  burnt  until  it  has 
become  white  4 oz.,  brown  sugar  3 oz.,  gum 
arabic  6 oz.,  acetate  of  copper  oz. ; agitate 
it  well  three  or  four  times  a day  for  a fort- 
night, then  strain  off  the  clear  part  for  use. 

V.  Bruised  galls  3 lbs.,  gum  and  sulphate 
of  iron  of  each  1 lb.,  vinegar  1 gallon,  water 

2 gallons.  Let  them  soak  for  a fortnight, 
shaking  up  the  mixture  frequently. 

VI.  Logwood  chips  3 lbs.,  bruised  galls 
9 lbs.,  boil  in  17  gallons  of  water  for  2 hours, 
then  add  gum  arabic  and  green  copperas  of 
each  4 lbs.,  after  a few  days  strain  it  off. 

VII.  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
galls  of  each  2 lbs.,  green  vitriol  1 lb.,  gum 
i lb.,  pomegranate  bark  ^Ib,,  water  1 gallon. 

VIII.  Bruised  galls  1 lb.,  gum  arabic  G oz., 
alum  2 oz.,  green  vitriol  7 oz.,  gum  kino 

3 oz.,  logwood  chips  4 oz.,  water  1 gallon, 
ox-gall  1 teaspoonful. 


This  ink  is  used  at  the  Prerogative  OfBce,  and  will 
flow  readily  upon  parchment  and  other  slightly  greasy 
substances,  on  account  of  the  gall  contained  in  it. 
Indeed  a little  gall  is  a good  addition  to  all  ink. 

IX.  Take  1 oz.  of  common  crocus  or  rust 
of  iron,  mix  it  in  fine  powder  with  2 quarts 
of  water,  in  which  3 oz.  of  nut  galls  have 
been  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a half ; having 
mixed  these  together  well,  add  oz.  of  sugar 
candy,  | oz.  of  gum  arabic,  and  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  indigo.  Let  it  remain  for  four- 
teen days  before  use. 

X.  Take  8 oz.  of  galls  in  coarse  powder, 
4 of  logwood  in  chips,  4 of  green  copperas, 
1 of  blue  stone,  2 of  gum  arabic  powder,  1 
of  sugar  candy.  Boil  the  two  first  in  1^ 
gallons  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half — 
strain  through  a cloth,  to  the  liquid  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  stir  well. 

XI.  Take  any  quantity  of  the  rust  of  iron, 
and  boil  it  in  water  along  with  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  oak  bark,  galls,  catechu, 
valonia,  acorns  or  acorn  shells,  or  a little 
more  of  the  bark  of  the  willow.  When 
boiled  let  it  get  cold,  and  then  strain  and 
add  1 oz.  of  gum  arabic,  or  what  will  do  as 
well,  cherry-tree  or  plum-tree  gum.  This 
simple  way  of  making  a tolerable  ink  may  be 
useful  to  a colonist. 


The  preceding  are  chemical  inks,  for  many  others 
of  a like  character  and  of  different  colors,  we  refer 
to  the  words  Blue^  GreeUi  Red^  &c.  Also  iUarA*- 
tnv,  KxchequeTy  Japan^  Sympaihelic,  fyrttrn^ 
Fluid,  Zinc,  &c.  The  following  are  mechanical  or 
incorrodible  inks ; that  is,  they  are  formed  not  by 
chemical  decomposition,  so  much  ashy  a mechanical 
suspension  in  the  liquid  of  lamp  black,  charcoal,  or 
olher  powders.  Of  the  above  receipts  we  believe 
the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  the  best  .^ny 
of  the  above  without  the  water  wouid  be  a good  ink 
powder. 

XII.  Pour  upon  some  powdered  loaf  sugar 
twice  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
a phial,  shake  it  up  well,  and  in  a few 
minutes  it  will  becotne  of  an  intense  black, 
in  fact,  it  has  by  the  action  of  tlie  acid  been 
changed  into  charcoal,  wash  this  well  two  or 
three  times  in  water  to  wash  away  the  acid. 
Then  take  of  this  fine  powder  as  much  as 
will  lie  in  the  phial  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  add  to  this,  as  much  gum,  in  fine 
powder  as  will  lie  upon  a shilling,  with  a like 
quantity  of  white  sugar  candy,  fill  up  the 
phial  with  water  and  shake  it  well  together. 
The  ink  will  be  ready  for  use. 

XIII.  Take  25  grains  of  gum  copal  in 
powder,  dissolve  them  in  200  grains  of  oil  of 
lavender,  by  the  assistance  of  a gentle  heat, 
then  stir  in  2J  grains  of  lamp  black,  and  J 
grain  of  indigo.  Or,  for  red  ink  use  120 
drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  17  grains  of  copal, 
and  GO  grains  of  vermilion,  dilute  it  to  a 
proper  thinness  by  oil  of  turpentine. 

XIV.  Take  equal  parts  of  black  rosin, 
burnt  peach  stones,  copperas  and  gall  nuts, 
and  2 of  gum  arabic,  grind  the  whole  well 
together,  and  when  wanted  for  use  mix  it  up 
with  brandy. 

XV.  Take  J lb.  of  honey,  and  the  j'olk  of 
an  egg,  mix  them  well  together,  add  2 drachms, 
of  gum  arabic  finely  powdered,  thicken  the 
whole  with  lamp  black  to  a stiff  paste,  and 
then  dilute  it  with  water  to  a proper  consist- 
ence to  write  with.  This  is  a very  inferior 
ink  and  one  that  can  be  wholly  removed 
by  water. 

XVI.  Asphaltum  1 part,  oil  of  turpentine 
4 parts  ; when  dissolved,  add  lamp  black  to 
a proper  consistence.  It  may  be  colored 
with  printer’s  ink. 

XVII.  Common  ink  and  India  ink  mixed 
together  in  equal  proportions. 

XVIII.  Mastic  varnish  diluted  with  oil  o. 
turpentine,  or  spirits  of  wine,  and  colored 
with  printer’s  ink.  If  the  mastic  be  a spirit 
varnish,  it  must  be  colored  with  Frankfort 
black  to  a proper  consistence. 

XIX.  To  a pint  of  water  add  ^ oz.  of  gum 
arabic,  a little  lamp  black  to  color,  and 
1 drachm  of  caustic  soda. 

The  above  inks,  except  M and  15.  are  used  to  write 
upon  bottles,  or  labels,  which  are  in  contact  with 
corrosive  liquids  or  their  fumes,  as  chlorine,  acids, 
alkalies,  &c.,  none  of  which  affect  them;  most  o. 
them  may  be  washed  off  with  spirits  of  wine,  they 
are  also  used  for  marking  on  linen  wiih  stamp."  or 
letters. 
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XX.  Caustic  soda  1 drachm,  water  1 pint. 
India  ink  pounded  to  give  proper  color. 

XXI.  Shell  lac  4 oz.,  borax  4 oz.,  water 
1 quart,  hoil  till  dissolved,  then  add  2 oz.  of 
gum  arable,  boil  till  dissolved,  strain,  then 
add  a mixture  of  calcined  lamp  black  and 
indigo  equal  parts,  previously  ground  into  a 
fine  powder.  Let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours  and  then  hottle  off  the  upper  portion, 
leaving  any  sediment  undisturbed.  (For 
other  inks  of  this  nature,  see  Gold,  Silver, 
Indian,  and  China.) 

INTOXICATION,  INSENSIBILITY  FROM. 

Intoxication  greatly  resembles  that  of  an 
incipient  palsy  or  apoplexy.  Inebriated  per- 
sons stagger  in  all  directions  ; they  stammer  ; 
every  thing  appears  double  ; the  tongue  is  in 
a manner  paralytic,  and  they  are  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  speech.  This  imbecility  ex- 
tends to  the  mind,  which  is  thus  rendered 
totally  incapable  of  reflection.  As  the  brain 
is  overcharged  with  blood,  the  vessels  pressing 
on  that  part  are  very  liable  to  burst  from 
the  least  accidental  concussion  ; and  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  such  folly  may  expire 
while  he  remains  insensible  of  his  danger. 
Hence  he  ought  to  be  conveyed  into  a cool, 
rather  than  a warm  room,  and  placed  between 
blankets,  with  his  head  considerably  raised  ; 
but  the  legs  should  be  in  a pendant  situation, 
and  the  feet  bathed  in  luke-warm  water. 
Every  tight  ligature  of  the  shirt,  waist-band, 
garter,  &c.  must  be  immediately  relaxed, 
and  diluent  drinks,  such  as  barley  or  rice- 
water,  plentifully  given,  though  in  small  por- 
tions. Next,  a gentle  emetic  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  throat  stimulated  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  oil : after  vomiting,  the 
patient  generally  falls  into  a profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  awakes  weak,  trembling,  and 
affected  with  a violent  heart-burn. 

INTOXICATION,  APPARENT  DEATH  FROM. 

When  persons  are  found  in  this  situation, 
if  the  countenance  be  swollen,  and  of  a dark 
red,  or  purple  color,  and  these  appearances 
do  not  go  off  upon  keeping  the  body  for  a 
short  time  in  an  erect  posture,  it  will  he 
proper  to  take  some  blood  from  the  jugular 
veins,  or  apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  neck. 

I.  Cold. — When  the  pulse  and  breathing 
continue,  and  the  body  is  hot,  cloths  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  head,  neck, 
stomach,  and  breast,  have  often  been  of 
service  in  restoring  intoxicated  persons  to 
life  and  sense  ; these  applications  will  fre- 
quently render  bleeding  unnecessary. 

II.  Emetics. — Of  all  the  remedies  that 
have  been  tried  in  such  cases,  an  emetic 

.contributes  moat  speedily  to  recovery.  For 
this  purpose,  3 or  4 table-spoonsful  of  ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  or  30  or  40  grains  of  ipecac- 
uanha in  powder,  may  be  administered,  and 
the  operation  promoted  when  it  has  begun, 
Vy  plenty  of  luke-warm  water.  Should  the 


person  be  incapable  of  swallowing,  the  emetic 
may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a syringe. 

HI.  Position. — The  best  position  for  the 
body  to  be  placed  in,  is,  lying  on  one  side, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised  by  pillows. 
After  the  person  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
suffered  to  go  to  sleep,  he  should  he  care- 
fully watched,  lest  his  neck  being  anywise 
bent,  or  his  head  slip  down  under  the  clothes, 
or  hang  over  the  side  of  the  hed.  Care 
should  also  be  taken,  that  nothing  tight  he 
allowed  to  remain  about  the  neck.  If  the 
hands  and  feet  become  cold,  they  must  he 
put  into  warm  water,  or  wrapped  in  flannels 
well  wrung  out  of  the  same,  to  he  changed 
for  others  as  they  cool  ; and,  if  necessary, 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  covered 
with  flannel,  may  afterwards  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  &c.  When  the  ordinary  signs  of 
life  have  disappeared,  the  same  measures, 
recommended  for  drowned  persons,  will  be 
proper ; observing,  however,  always  to  ad- 
minister a brisk  emetic,  as  soon  as  the  pulse 
and  breathing  are  fully  renewed. 

INSECTS,  THE  BITES  AND  STINGS  OF. 

I.  The  local  pain  produced  by  the  bites 
and  stings  of  insects,  in  general,  is  greatly 
relieved  by  the  following  application : — 
Make  a lotion  of  5 oz.  of  distilled  water, 
and  1 oz.  of  tincture  of  opium.  To  be 
applied  immediately. 

II.  Mix  5^  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and 
i oz.  of  water  of  ammonia.  Wash  the  part 
repeatedly  with  this  lotion,  until  the  pain 
abates.  (See  Bee.) 

IODINE,  TO  PROCURE. 

Digest  8 oz.  of  pulverized  kelp  or  sea- 
weed in  a quart  of  water,  and  filter  it  through 
paper.  Evaporate  it  by  a gentle  heat,  in  a 
Wedgewood's  vessel ; the  muriate  of  soda 
will  be  formed  into  crystals  at  the  bottom. 
Mix  4 oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  uncrys- 
tallized solution,  and  boil  it  about  five 
minutes ; next,  put  this  mixture  into  a tu- 
bulated retort  with  4 oz.  of  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  place  the  whole  over  a 
lamp  ; let  a receiver  be  attached  to  it.  The 
iodine  will  soon  rise  in  the  form  of  a violet- 
colored  vapour,  and  be  condensed  on  the 
sides  of  the  receiver  in  dark  shining  speculte, 
something  like  plumbago.  Preserve  it  in  a 
phial,  having  a ground  stopper. 

Iodine  was  discovered  in  Paris  by  a sallpetre 
manufacturer,  who  observed  a rapid  corrosion  of 
his  inetai  vessels,  in  preparing  dilTcrent  sorts  of  sea- 
weeds, which  ho  used  in  making  carbonate  of  soda. 

IODINE,  SOLUTION  OF. 

Add  1 grain  of  iodine  to  a pint  of  distilled 
water.  This  will  make  a yellow  solution, 
used  as  a test  for  starch,  and  as  a medicine 
in  doses  of  a wine-glassful  twice  a day,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  dose  *<i  J pint. 
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IODINE,  MEDICINES  OP. 

I.  Eye  lotion. — Take  36  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  36  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  4 oz.  of  distilled  water.  This  is  used 
fo?  obstinate  ophthalmia. 

II.  Liniment. — Take  1 oz.  of  compound 
soap  liniment,  1 drachm  of  tincture  of  iodine. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

III.  Ointment. — One  part  of  iodine  with 
24  parts  of  hog’s-Iard. 

IV.  Pills. — Mix  iodine  with  the  crumbs 
of  bread  into  pills,  and  take  1 dose  a day, 
of  from  i grain  to  4 grains  of  iodine,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  whether 
required  as  a preventive  or  as  a cure. 

V.  Plaister, — Take  2 scruples  of  litharge 
plaister,  30  grains  of  iodine  in  powder,  2 
scruples  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ^ dram  of 
extract  of  opium,  to  form  a plaister. 

VI.  Solution. — Take  1 scruple  of  iodine, 
2 scruples  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dis- 
solve them  in  7 oz.  of  distilled  water.  The 
dose  is  6 drops  of  the  solution  in  a glass  of 
water  sweetened  with  sugar,  twice  a day, 
increasing  it  to  36  drops. 

VII.  Tincture. — (a)  Dissolve  1 drachm 
of  iodine  in  2J  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  rub 
them  together  in  a mortar,  till  dissolved. — 
(i)  Add  48  grains  of  pure  iodine  to  1 oz. 
of  spirits  of  wine. 

The  iodine  medicines  are  all  applied  to  glandular 
swellings,  particularly  to  white  swellings,  the  goitre, 
bronchycele,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  and  scrofulous 
swellings  of  all  kinds.  The  external  application 
produces  a great  warmth  of  the  part,  and  a conspic- 
uous redness ; the  continued  use  internally  produces 
leanness,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  often'cholera.  Small 
doses  are  always  to  bo  recommended, 

lODURETTED  MEDICINES. 

This  term  is  applied  to  those  medicines 
which  contain  iodine,  in  a smaller  degree, 
than  the  above,  or  of  which  the  iodine  forms 
but  a portion  ; their  properties  partake  of 
course  of  those  of  iodine. 

Atrophic  solutio7i.—Take  9 oz.  of  dis- 
tilled  lettuce  water,  2 drachms  and  10  drops 
of  disti  led  peppermint  water,  30  drachms 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  1 oz.  and  1 drachm 
of  syrup  of  marsh-mallows.  Dose  5 drachms 
to  double  that  quantity  night  and  morning. 
Used  in  affections  of  the  heart. 

II.  Anti-epileciic  solution.  — Take  30 
drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium,  2 grains 
of  iodine,  3 oz.  and  3 drachms  each  of  pep- 
permint  and  orange-flower  water.  Dissolve, 
Dose  5 drachms  three  times  a day,  to  be 
used  in  epilepsy, 

III.  Bath. — When  inflammation  and  other 
causes  forbid  the  internal  use  of  iodine,  it 
may  be  administered  as  a bath,  putting  about 
36  grams  of  iodine,  and  50  or  60  grains  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  to  every  5 gallons 
ot  water  used. 

IV.  n„t/s  grass.— Take.  32J  oz.  of  the 
decoction  of  dog’s  grass,  (Triticum  repens 
or  couch  grass,)  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 


sium, 2^  oz.  of  peppermint  syrup.  Mix, 
and  give  the  whole  in  divided  doses  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

V.  Caustic. — Take  2 oz.  of  iodine,  1 oz. 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  them  in 
2 oz.  of  distilled  water.  Applied  to  fungous 
ulcers, 

VI.  Eye  water. — Take  6|-  oz,  of  rose- 
water, 21|.  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
from  1 to  2 grains  of  iodine. 

VII.  Injection, — Take  from  2 to  4 grains 
of  iodine,  4 to  8 grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  1 pint  of  distilled  water. 

VIII.  Iodide  of  potassium. — Dissolve  36 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  10  grains 
of  iodine,  in  1 oz.  of  distilled  water.  Dose 
from  6 to  10  drops  in  syrup  twice  a day. 

IX.  Mercurial  ointment. — Take  from  2 
to  4 scruples  of  iodide  of  mercury,  rub  them 
well  with  2 oz.  of  fresh  pork  lard.  Used 
for  glandular  ulcers,  both  of  a syphilitic  and 
a scrofulous  kind. 

X.  Mineral  water. — Take  f grainof  iodine, 
1|  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ^ pint  of 
distilled  water. 

XI.  Ointment. — Take  12  grains  of  iodine, 
4 scruples  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  2 oz. 
of  fresh  lard,  to  form  an  ointment,  in 
ulcers,  &c. 

XII.  Rubifacient  solution. — Take  4 drams 
of  iodine,  1 oz.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
8 oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  form  a solution. 
A little  of  this  applied  on  a linseed  poultice 
is  a good  application  to  indolent  swellings. 
A little  of  this  solution  applied  with  a feather 
upon  a knee  or  foot,  afl^ected  with  gout,  and 
re-applied  every  day,  has  much  efficacy  in 
removing  the  complaint. 

XIII.  Sarsaparilla. — Take  32^  oz.  of  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla,  40  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  2Joz.  of  syrup  of  orange  peel. 
Mix,  and  give  the  whole  in  divided  doses  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

XIV.  Sulphuric  acid.— Take  1 oz,  of  sul- 
phuric ether',  6 grains  of  pure  iodine.  Mix, 
and  give  in  doses  from  5 to  10  drops,  in 
cancer,  schirrus,  and  bronchycele.  Thirty 
drops  contain  a grain  of  iodine. 

XV.  Waters. — Add  to  1 pint  of  salt  water 
from  i a grain  to  a grain  of  iodine,  and  dis- 
solve 6 grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
1 grain  of  iodine  in  a quart  of  water.  Use 
it  sparingly  as  a common  drink  at  meals, 
about  a tumbler  full  may  be  taken  at  once. 

^ Before  each  of  the  above  medicines,  put  the  word 

loduretted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantities 

lenient  are  often  incon 

venient.  This  arises  from  their  being  Trench  re- 

of  Ihe  woi|hts  into  our 
own  renders  this  sometimes  unavoidable, 

ipecacuanha,  EXTRACT  OF. 
Evaporate  a tincture  prepared  from  pow- 
dered root  of  ipecacuanha  2 lbs.,  proof 
spirits  7 lbs, 

""y  advantage  of  this  preparation 
o'tr  ihe  tiiiclure  or  wine. 
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IPBCACUANHA  UNCTHS. 

Oil  of  almonds  and  syrup  of  lemons,  of 
each  1 fluid  oz.,  powdered  ipecacuanha  6 
grains,  confection  of  hips  1 oz.,  compound 
powder  of  tragacanth  3 drachms.  This 
mixture,  in  quantity  about  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful at  a time,  is  good  for  coughs,  &c. 

IPECACUANHA  LOZENGES. 

Take  sugar  4 lbs.,  ipecacuanha  1 oz., 
apothecaries’  weight,  with  dissolved  gum, 
sufficient  to  make  a paste.  Make  960  lo- 
zenges,  each  containing  ^ grain  of  ipecac- 
uanha. Two  or  three  at  a time  promote 
expectoration  and  perspiration,  hence  they 
are  good  in  coughs  and  colds. 

IPECACUANHA  PILLS. 

Compoundpowderof  ipecacuanha  (Dover's 
powder)  3 drachms,  powdered  squills  nod 
ammoniacum,  of  sach  1 drachm,  gum  water 
to  mix  them.  Th-jse  pills,  of  which  from 
4 to  16  grains,  or  from  1 to  4 pills,  may  be 
taken  at  once,  are  useful  in  allaying  irritating 
coughs,  and  in  the  chronic  cough  so  fre- 
quently attendant  upon  old  age. 

IPECACUANHA,  POWDER  OF. 

I.  Ipecacuanha  and  opium,  of  each  1 
drachm,  vitriolated  tartar  1 oz. 

II.  Calomel  1 drachm,  powdered  ipeca- 
cuanha 2 drachms,  powdered  cinnamon  i 
drachm,  white  sugar  1 J drachm  ; mix  toge- 
ther. Dose  from  2 grains  to  5.  (See  Do- 
ver’s Powder.) 

IPECACUANHA,  TINCTURE  AND  WINE  OF. 

Ipecacuanha  root  2 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1 pint.  Useful  in  dysentery,  and  not  so 
powerfully  emetic  as  the  root  in  substance. 
The  ipecacuanha  wine  is  the  same  as  the 
above,  diluted  with  pint  of  water,  or  by 
using  a quart  of  sherry  wine.  This  is  used 
as  an  emetic.  A little  dried  orange  peel 
added  to  it  is  an  imprqvement. 

IRISH  MOSS  JELLY. 

Soak  Carrageen  moss  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  to  a proper  consistence ; strain,  and 
flavor  with  lemons  and  sugar. 

The  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  {Chondrui  crispus,} 
is  a sea-weed,  very  common  on  our  coasts,  and  by 
no  means  confined  to  Ireland.  When  fresh  it  is  green, 
but  laying  some  time  on  the  beach  it  becomes  white  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  less  tonic,  by  losing 
some  of  its  bitter  and  tonic  principle.  The  whitest 
moss  then  is  not  the  best,  though  sold  as  such. 
Brown  specimens  are  decayed  plants,  and  should 
bo  rejected  as  inferior. 

IRON,  TO  IMPREGNATE  WATER  WITH. 

Place  a few  pieces  of  silver  coin,  alterna- 
ting with  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  in  water.  It 
will  soon  acquire  a chalybeate  taste,  and  a 
yellowish  hue,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
flakes  of  oxide  of  iron  will  appear.  Hence 
if  we  replenish  with  water  a vessel  in  which 
such  pile  is  placed,  after  each  draught,  we 
may  have  a competent  substitute  for  a cha- 
lybeate spring. 


IRON  CEMENT. 

I.  This  is  formed  of  the  borings  of  cast 
iron  guns,  or  turnings  of  cast  iron,  which 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  rust  until  used. 
By  slight  pounding  or  triturating,  they  are. 
broken,  but  not  powdered,  and  then  coarsely 
sifted.  At  the  time  of  using,  they  are  to  be 
mixed  with  powdered  sal  ammoniac  and 
sulphur,  and  slightly  moistened  with  water  ; 
when  the  composition  must  be  rammed  or 
caulked  into  the  joints  with  a blunt  caulking 
chisel  and  hammer,  and  the  joint  screwed 
up  by  its  bolts  as  tightly  as  possible.  No 
more  of  this  cement  must  be  made  than  can 
be  used  at  one  time,  because  it  soon  spoils ; 
but  if  good,  it  will  become  as  hard  as  the 
iron  itself  in  a few  days  ; 2 oz.  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  1 oz.  of  sulphur,  is  suflScient  for 
5 lbs.  of  iron  borings. 

II.  To  6 parts  of  yellow  potter’s  clay,  add 
1 part  of  steel  filings,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  oil.  Make  the  paste  of  the  consistence 
of  glazier’s  putty. 

IRON,  GILDING  OF. 

I.  The  iron  bar,  instrument,  or  vessel,  is 
first  made  perfectly  bright,  then  soaked  in 
an  acidulated  liquor,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
dry  with  whiting.  Now  prepare  a solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  immerse  the 
iron  in  it ; in  a few  seconds  the  whole  will 
become  covered  with  a very  beautiful  but 
thin  coat  of  copper,  so  as  to  appear  entirely 
composed  of  that  metal.  The  amalgam  of 
gold  is  now  to  be  applied,  as  in  gilding  cop- 
per, and  put  into  the  furnace  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  mercury. 

This  mode  of  giving  a gold  coat  to  iron  is  certainly 
very  ingenious,  as  it  comprehendsveveral  processes 
and  affinities. 

II.  Pour  some  of  the  ethereal  solution  of 
gold  into  a wine  glass,  and  dip  therein  the 
blade  of  a new  pen-knife,  lancet,  or  razor  ; 
withdraw  the  instrument,  and  allow  the  ether 
to  evaporate.  The  blade  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  by  a very  beautiful  coat  of  gold.  A 
clean  rag,  or  small  piece  of  sponge,  may  be 
dipped  in  the  ether,  and  used  to  moisten  the 
blade,  with  the  same  result.  This  coating 
of  gold  will  remain  upon  the  steel  for  a length 
of  time,  and  will  preserve  it  from  rusting. 

IRON  LiaUOR  FOR  THE  DYERS. 

I.  Sufier  iron  filings,  or  old  iron  hoops, 
or  other  scraps  of  iron,  to  remain  in  a tub, 
covered  with  water.  The  water  soon  becomes 
of  a brown  color,  from  containing  the  rust 
of  iron  in  mixture  with  it. 

II.  Sprinkle  iron,  as  above,  with  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  or  with  sour  wine,  sour  beer, 
or  vinegar ; repeat  this  occasionally,  and 
return  the  liquor  again  and  again  over  the 
iron,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dissolved. 

III.  Fill  a vessel  with  scraps  of  iron,  and 
then  fill  up  with  brewers’  grains  and  water ; 
or,  as  in  France,  with  vine  leaves,  rhubarb 
leaves,  or  sour  fruit. 
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IRON,  MEDICINES  OP. 

I.  Albuminate.  — Precipitate  a filtered 
solution  of  white  of  egg  with  another  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  wash  the  deposit  in  water, 
and  dissolve  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  holding 
caustic  potass  in  solution. 

II.  Alkaline  rtgaor.— Iron  filings  2J 
drachms,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  2 oz.,  dis- 
tilled water  6 oz.,  add  by  degrees,  water  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass  6 oz.  Let  it  stand, 
and  pour  off  the  clear.  From  i drachm  to 
a drachm  two  or  three  times  a day. 

III.  Ammoniated. — Subcarbonate  of  iron 
1 lb.,  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid  1 lb.,  eva- 
porate to  dryness,  add  sal  ammoniac  1 lb., 
and  sublime.  Used  as  a tonic  and  astrin- 
gent, in  doses  of  from  3 to  15  grains,  in 
glandular  enlargements  of  the  breasts,  &c. 

IV.  Compound  mixture. — Take  2 drachms 
of  powdered  myrrh,  1 drachm  of  carbonate 
of  potass,  18  oz.  of  rose-water,  2J  scruples 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  poyvder,  1 oz.  of  spirit 
of  nutmeg,  and  2 drachms  of  sugar.  Rub 
the  myrrh  with  the  spirit  of  nutmeg  and  the 
carbonate  of  potass,  and  to  these  add,  while 
rubbing,  first  the  rose-water  with  the  sugar, 
and  then  the  sulphate  of  iroi> ; put  the  mix- 
ture into  a glass  vessel,  and  cork  or  stopper 
it  up  from  contact  with  the  air,  otherwise 
it  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  de- 
composed. Dose  from  1 to  2 oz.  an  hour 
before  each  meal,  to  improve  the  appetite, 
and  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  nerves,  &c. 

V.  Electuary. — (a)  Take  of  the  potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron  ^oz.,  confection  of  red  roses 
1 oz.,  syrup  to  mix. — (6)  Precipitated  ses- 
qui-oxyde  of  iron,  (crocus,  colcothar,  red 
rust,  or  jeweller’s  rouge,)  1 oz.,  honey  2 oz., 
ginger  syrup  J oz. — (c)  Carbonate  of  iron, 
made  into  an  electuary  with  treacle,  or  the 
jam  of  fruit.  A tea-spoonful  two  or  three 
times  a day  as  a general  tonic. 

VI.  Iodide. — This  should  be  made  in  a 
glass  vessel,  broad  at  foot,  and  with  a narrow 
stem  or  neck.  Put  into  it  first  3 oz.  of 
iodine,  then  iron  filings  1 oz.,  with  2J  pints 
of  water,  the  vessel  being  large  enough  to 
hold  2 quarts,  hoil  by  a gentle  heat,  till  the 
liquor  turns  to  a pale  green  ; filter,  wash  the 
residuum  with  a little  water,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  The  iodide  will  at  last  appear 
like  a cake  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  when 
cold,  the  vessel  must  be  broken  to  remove 
it;  during  the  drying,  you  must  ascertain 
if  the  water  be  evaporated,  by  holding  any- 
thing cold  over  the  mouth  to  see  if  steam 
arises.  If  not,  it  is  dried  enough  ; after 
this,  a little  extra  heat  will  decompose  it, 
and  by  holding  a bit  of  starch  over  the  mouth 
of  the  flask,  it  will  turn  blue,  showing  that 
free  iodine  escapes. 

_ VII.  Lnzenyes. — (a)  Take  of  ammonio- 
cilrate  of  iron  1 drachm,  water  J oz.  Dis- 
solve, and  add  2^  oz.  of  sugar.  Evaporate 


to  dryness,  powder,  make  a mass  with  gum 
water,  and  divide  into  15  grain  lozenges. — 
{b)  Lactate  of  iron  | drachm,  white  sugar 
5 oz.,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix. 
Make  into  30  lozenges.  Tonic,  to  restore 
to  a proper  tone  the  digestive  organs.  (See 
also  Steel  Medicines.) 

VIII.  Pills. — Take  2 drachms  of  myrrh 
in  powder,  and  1 drachm  each  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  treacle  ; rub 
the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
add  the  sulphate  of  iron,  triturate  again, 
and  beat  the  whole  together  in  a vessel,  pre- 
viously warmed,  until  the  substances  are  well 
incorporated  together.  The  pills  must  he 
formed  when  wanted.  They  are  tonic,  in 
doses  of  10  grains  to  15  grains,  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

IX.  Plaister. — Lead  plaister  3 oz.,  yellow 
resin  f oz.,  bees’-wax  3 drachms ; melt 
together,  then  add  1 oz.  of  red  oxyde  of  iron, 
previously  rubbed  up  with  3^  fluid  drachms 
of  olive  oil.  This  is  strengthening  and  stimu- 
lant. It  is  therefore  good  to  place  upon 
a limb  or  muscle  which  is  relaxed  or  over- 
fatigued, weakness  of  the  joints,  &c.,  par- 
ticularly to  bind  round  the  ancle,  when  weak 
by  over-exertion. 

X.  Scales. — Scales  of  iron  beaten  off  by 
a blacksmith  at  his  work,  separated  from  the 
dirt  by  means  of  a magnet,  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a mortar,  and  washed  well.  Used  as 
a tonic  in  medicine.  These  are  a protoxyde 
of  iron. 

XI.  Sweet  carbonate. — Sulphate  of  iron 
4 oz.,  carbonate  of  soda  5 oz.  Dissolve 
each  separately  in  a quart  of  water,  mix  the 
solutions,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  well 
with  cold  water,  drain  on  a cloth,  squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  and 
add  powdered  lump  sugar  2 oz.  Mix  and 
dry,  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  120°. 
A sweet-tasted  mass  or  powder.  Dose  5 to 
10  grains  in  half  a glass  of  water. 

XII.  Tartarized.  — (a)  Rub  iron  filings 
1 lb.  with  cream  of  tartar  2 lbs.,  and  water 

1 lb. ; expose  to  the  air  for  a week,  then 
dry  and  powder,  add  water  1 lb.,  again  ex- 
pose to  the  air  for  a week,  dry,  and  powder. 
— {b)  Rust  of  iron  1 oz.,  cream  of  tartar 

2 oz.,  water  1 lb. ; boil,  filter,  cool,  filter 
again,  evaporate  to  a pellicle,  cool ; it  will 
form  a saline  mass,  which  is  to  be  powdered. 
These  are  both  tonics  in  doses  of  10  grains 
to  ^ drachm. 

XIII.  Tmcfwre.— Take  6 oz.  of  the  rust 
of  iron,  1 pint  of  muriatic  acid,  and  3 pints 
of  spirits  of  wine.  Add  the  acids  to  the 
oxyde  in  a glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  occa- 
sionally for  three  days ; then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  add  the  spirit  to  it.  This 
is  an  active  preparation,  good  as  a tonic  and 
diuretic,  in  doses  of  10  drops,  cautiously  in- 
creased to  1 drachm,  in  indigestion,  &c. 
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IRON-MOULDS,  TO  REMOVE. 

I.  Rub  the  spot  with  a little  powdered 
oxalic  acid,  or  salts  of  lemon  and  warm 
water.  Let  it  remain  a few  minutes,  and 
well  rinse  in  clear  water. 

II.  Wash  the  spots  with  a strong  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  water.  Repeat,  if 
necessary,  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

IRON  FROM  RUST,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Polished  iron-work  may  be  preserved  from 
rust  by  a mixture  not  very  expensive,  con- 
sisting of  copal  varnish  intimately  mixed 
with  as  much  olive  oil  as  will  give  it  a degree 
of  greasiness,  adding  thereto  nearly  as  much 
spirit  of  turpentine  as  of  varnish.  The  cast 
iron-work  is  best  preserved  by  rubbing  it 
with  black-lead.  But  where  rust  has  begun 
to  make  its  appearance  on  grates  or  fire-irons, 
apply  a mixture  of  tripoli  with  half  its  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  intimately  mingled  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  laid  on  with  a piece  of  soft 
leather ; or  emery  and  oil  may  be  applied 
with  excellent  effect ; not  laid  on  in  the 
usual  slovenly  way,  but  with  a piece  of  flan- 
nel, sponge,  or  linen,  fully  saturated  with  the 
mixture.  This  will  not  only  clean  but  polish, 
and  render  the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 
(See  Steel.) 

IRON  SAND  FOR  FIRE-WORKS. 

Having  broken  a cast-iron  plate  or  iron 
saucepan  to  pieces  on  an  anvil,  pulverize  the 
fragments  till  the  grains  are  not  larger  than 
radish  seed,  then  sift  them  through  sieves  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  preserve 
the  different  siftings  in  a very  dry  place,  in 
closely-corked  bottles,  to  secure  them  from 
rust,  which  would  render  them  totally  unfit 
for  the  intended  purpose.  The  grains  which 
pass  through  the  first  or  finest  sieve  are 
called  sand  of  the  first  order  ; those  which 
pass  through  the  second,  sand  of  the  second 
order,  &c.  This  sand,  when  it  inflames, 
emits  a light  exceedingly  vivid,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  size  of  a poppy-»eed  form  lu- 
minous flowers  or  stars,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  flowers  are  of  different 
forms  and  colors,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
inflamed  grains,  and  the  matter  with  which 
they  have  been  mixed.  Rockets  or  other 
fire-works,  into  the  composition  of  which 
the  finest  sand  has  been  introduced,  will  not 
keep  longer  than  eight  or  nine  days,  and 
with  the  coarsest  sand  fifteen  days. 

IRON,  TO  TIN. 

Iron  which  is  to  be  tinned  must  be  pre- 
viously steeped  in  acid  materials,  such  as 
sour  whey,  distiller’s  wash,  &c. ; then 
scoured,  and  dipped  in  melted  tin,  having 
been  first  rubbed  over  with  a solution  of  sal 
ammoniac.  The  surface  of  the  tin  is  pre- 
> vented  from  calcining,  by  covering  it  with  a 
coat  of  fat.  Iron  vessels  must  be  well 
cleansed ; and  then  a sufficient  quantity  of 


tin  with  sal  ammoniac  is  put  therein,  and 
brought  into  fusion,  and  the  iron  vessel 
moved  about.  A little  resin  is  sometimes 
added.  The  sal  ammoniac  prevents  the 
iron  from  scaling,  and  causes  the  tin  to  be 
fixed  wherever  it  touches.  Lately,  zinc  has 
been  proposed  for  lining  vessels  instead  of 
tin,  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  which  have 
been  unjustly  apprehended. 

IRON-WORK  BLACK. 

Put  48  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum  into  an 
iron  pot,  and  boil  for  four  hours.  During 
the  first  two  hours,  intreduce  7 lbs.  of  li- 
tharge, 3 lbs.  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons 
of  boiled  oil ; add  -g-  lb.  of  dark  gum  lac, 
with  2 gallons  of  hot  oil.  After  pouring  the 
oil  and  gum,  continue  the  boiling  two  hours, 
or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  like  japan. 
When  cool,  thin  it  off  with  30  gallons  of 
turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a proper  con- 
sistence. This  varnish  is  intended  for 
blacking  the  iron-work  of  coaches  and  other 
carriages,  &c. 

IRON  PLATES,  TINNING  OP. 

Clean  with  coal  ashes  a plate  of  sheet  iron, 
and  put  it  in  a vessel  containing  a quart  of 
water  and  a dram  of  sulphuric  acid.  Let  it 
remain  in  this  pickle,  as  it  is  called,  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; then  take  it  out,  dry  it 
well,  grease  it  with  a niece  of  tallow,  and  put 
it  in  a hot  place.  Now  melt  any  quantity  of 
tin  in  a crucible  or  ladle,  and  dip  the  clean 
plate,  while  hot,  in  it,  taking  care  that  the  tin 
shall  cover  every  part,  when  it  will  be  com- 
pletely united  to  the  iron,  forming  a coat  of 
tin,  and  penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the 
iron,  so  that  when  cut  with  shears,  the  whole 
body  appears  white,  hence  it  is  called  white 
iron,  and  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
process,  considered  to  be  real  tin ; and, 
therefore,  the  manufactures  of  these  sheets 
of  iron  are  called  generally  tin-ware.  That 
commonly  called  block-tin  is  but  a superior 
kind  of  the  same  description  of  articles,  and 
is  called  in  the  trade  double  plate. 

ISINGLASS  CEMENT. 

This  is  used  by  the  modellers  in  card- 
board, and  especially  so  by  those  who  form 
architectural  models  in  plaster  of  Paris,  to 
join  together  the  various  joints  ; it  holds 
firmly,  is  easily  cleaned  off,  and  gives  no 
glossiness,  as  gum  alone  does.  It  is  merely 
formed  of  isinglass  glue,  made  of  such  a 
consistence,  that  it  sets,  when  cold,  into  a 
strong  jelly.  This  being  a little  warmed, 
and  therefore  dissolved  by  immersing  the 
cup  which  holds  it  in  another  cup  of  warm 
water,  stir  up  into  it  for  pasteboard  works 
a little  flake  white,  till  of  a good  full  color ; 
for  plaster  of  Paris  works,  add  instead  a 
little  superfine  plaster.  Thus  made  and  suf- 
fered to  get  cold,  it  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  is  to  be  used  by  putting  tb* 
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cup  holding  it  near  the  fire,  till  hot,  when  it 
will  be  a stiff  liquid  paste  or  glue.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  stir  it  up  when  wanted  for 
use,  lest  the  plaster  should  have  settled  at 
the  bottom  ; to  prevent  this,  a little  gum 
arable  may  be  added,  and  indee  is  an  im- 
provement. When  dried  up,  a little  warm 
water  will  make  it  as  good  as  ever. 

ISINGLASS  GLUE 

Is  made  by  dissolving  beaten  isinglass  in 
water  by  boiling,  and  having  strained  it 
through  a coarse  linen  cloth,  evaporating  it 
again  to  such  a consistence,  that,  being  cold, 
the  glue  will  be  perfectly  hard  and  dry. 

ISINGLASS  JELLY. 

Put  1 oz.  of  isinglass  and  dram  of  cloves 
into  a quart  of  water.  Boil  it  down  to  a 
pint,  strain  it  upon  1 lb.  of  loaf-sugar,  and 
when  cold  add  a little  wine,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  Avery  nourishing  beverage  may 
be  made  by  merely  boiling  the  isinglass  with 
milk,  and  sweetening  with  lump-sugar. 

ISINGLASS  MUCILAGE. 

A vehicle  for  water  colors,  invented  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Worton  Lodge.  It  is 
prepared  by  macerating  shreds  of  good 
isinglass  in  water,  till  thoroughly  soft,  dis- 
solving these  in  boiling  alcohol,  so  that  a 
compound  fluid  be  produced  when  cold. 
It  gives  water-color  paintings  great  power 
and  permanence. 

ISSUE  PEAS. 

I.  Yellow  wax  1 lb.,  turmeric  root  8 oz., 
Florentine  iris  root  4 oz.,  Venice  turpentine 
to  make  into  peas. 

II.  Yellow  wax  6 oz.,  Florentine  iris  root 
2 oz.,  Vermillion  4 oz.,  Venice  turpentine 
as  before. 

III.  Yellow  wax  6oz.,  verdigris  and  white 
hellebore  root,  of  each  2 oz.,  cantharides 
1 oz.,  Florentine  iris  root  oz.,  Venice 
turpentine  as  before.  This  last  is  caustic, 
and  will  therefore  open  issues  itself ; the 
others  are  used  to  put  into  issues,  that  begin 
to  close  up,  to  keep  them  open  longer. 

ISSUE  PLAISTERS. 

I.  Bees’-wax  ^ lb..  Burgundy  pitch  and 
Chio  turpentine,  of  each  4 oz.,  Vermillion 
and  orrice  powder,  of  each  1 oz.,  musk  4 
grains.  Melt,  spread  upon  linen,  polish 
with  a smooth  piece  of  glass  moistened  with 
water,  and  cut  the  plaister  into  pieces  for 
use. 

n.  Simple  diachylon  plaister  1 Ih.,  Flo- 
rentine iris  root  1 oz.  Spread  and  polish. 

III.  Simple  diachylon  2 lbs..  Burgundy 
pitch  and  sarcocolla,  of  each  4 oz.,  common 
turpentine  1 oz. 

Orrico  root  and  Florentine  iris  root  are  the  same. 

ITALIAN  BREAD. 

Take  1 lb.  of  butter,  1 lb.  of  powdered 
»af  sugar,  1 lb.  2 oz.  of  flour,  12  eggs,  i Ib. 


of  citron  and  lemon-peel.  Mix  as  for  pound 
cake,  that  is,  mix  all  first  without  the  flour. 
If  the  mixture  begins  to  curdle,  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  do  from  the  quantity  of  eggs, 
add  a little  of  the  flour.  When  the  mixture 
is  perfectly  completed,  and  the  eggs,  which 
should  have  been  used  only  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  are  all  incorporated,  add  the  flour  by 
degrees.  Bake  it  in  long  narrow  tins,  either 
papered  or  buttered.  First,  put  in  a layer  of 
the  mixture,  and  cover  it  with  the  peel,  and 
which  must  have  been  kept  back  for  this 
purpose ; then  put  in  another  layer  of  the 
mixture,  and  then  peel  again,  and  so  on  till 
the  tin  is  three-parts  filled  ; bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Dissolve  ^ oz.  of  isinglass  in  a small  stew- 
pan,  with  about  J of  a tea-cupful  of  milk, 
then  strain  it  into  a tea-cup.  Rub  a lemon 
and  an  orange  upon  sugar,  until  the  peel  is 
all  grated  off,  scrape  this  off,  and  put  it  into 
a pan  or  basin,  add  the  juice  of  1 lemon  and 
^ the  juice  of  another,  with  a wine-glassful 
of  brandy,  and  $ pint  of  good  cream,  whisk 
all  to  a strong  froth,  and  add  sufficient  pow- 
dered loaf-sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Put  in  the 
isinglass,  and  mix  it  well ; when  it  begins  to 
set,  pour  it  into  a mould  ; turn  it  out  when 
set,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour,  it  being 
put  in  as  cold  a place  as  possible. 

ITALIAN  VARNISH. 

Boil  Chio  turpentine  till  brittle,  then 
powder  it,  and  dissolve  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine 
at  once,  but  it  does  not  dry  so  well,  as'  if 
previously  boiled.  Used  to  varnish  prints, 
&c.  (See  Prints.)  There  are  many  var- 
nishes better  than  this. 

ITCH,  OR  PSORA. 

This  vile  disease  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
caused  by  the  attachment  and  burrowing  of 
a peculiar  insect,  called  the  itch  insect,  into 
the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  skin,  as 
between  the  fingers,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
elbow  joint,  under  the  arm  pits,  &c.,  though 
not  wholly  confined  to  those  parts  ; though 
others  maintain  that  these  insects  are  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  utmost  distress  is  occasioned  to  the 
patient  hy  the  intolerable  itching  occasioned 
by  the  irritation.  It  is  communicated  by  con- 
tact with  another  person  so  affected,  as  taking 
hot  money  from  his  hand,  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  &c.,  and  sometimes  comes  without 
infection,  owing  to  unwholesome  food,  bad 
air,  and  want  of  cleanliness.  It  apjjears 
minute  pimples,  on  the  parts  before 
alluded  to ; these  in  crease  in  size,  and  become 
red  and  confluent,  at  last  they  break,  and 
the  acrid  fluid  discharged  extends  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  thus  increases  the 
disorder.  The  most  effective  remedies  are 
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sulphur,  oorrosive  sublimate,  and  hellebore, 
particularly  the  first,  though  it  is  disagreeable 
in  its  operation,  as  it  occasions  a very  pene- 
trating and  well-known  odour  to  arise  from 
the  skin,  stains  the  linen  yellow,  and  blackens 
any  silver  money,  &c.  carried  about  the  per- 
son. The  applieation  of  sulphur  is  by  taking 
it  internally,  as  brimstone  and  treacle,  and 
externally  by  rubbing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  over  with  the  ointment.  The  following 
are  useful  receipts  on  this  subject : — 

I.  Ointments. — Pork  lard  lb.,  flowers 
of  sulphur  5 lb.,  white  hellebore  root  2 oz., 
saltpetre  1 drachm,  soft  soap  ^ lb.  This 
ointment  is  apt  to  irritate. 

u.  Simple  ointment  ^ lb.,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur 2 oz.,  essence  of  lemon  1 scruple. 

III.  Pork  lard  ^ lb.,  flowers  of  sulphur 

3 oz. 

IV.  Powder  of  white  hellebore  1 oz.,  pre- 
pared lard  4 oz. 

V.  Corrosive  sublimate  10  grains,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  lard  2 oz. 

VI.  Sulphuric  acid  J drachm,  lard  1 oz. 

VII.  White  precipitate  of  mercury  1 
drachm,  submuriate  of  mercury  ^ drachm, 
washed  sulphur  2 drachms,  lard  2 oz. 

VIII.  White  precipitate  of  mercury  ,2 
drachms,  acetate  of  lead  and  sub-carbonate 
of  potass,  of  each  10  grains,  lard  2 oz.,  es- 
sential oil  of  bergamot  30  drops.  (See 
Edinburgh  and  Jackson.) 

IX.  Elecampane  root  and  the  leaves  of 
the  pointed-leaved  dock,  (Rumex pratensis.) 
of  each  3 oz.,  water  2^  pints,  vinegar  1 pint. 
Boil  to  half  the  quantity,  press,  add  liquor 
of  water-cresses  10  oz.,  lard  4 lbs.,  boil  to 
dryness,  and  further  add  bees’-wax  and  oil 
of  laurel  berries,  of  each  4 oz. 

X.  Palm  oil  1 lb.,  lard  5 lbs.,  white  lead 
^ lb.,  corrosive  sublimate  4 drachms. 

XI.  Lotions. — Oxy-muriate  of  mercury 

4 grains,  sal  ammoniac  10  grains,  distilled 
water  12  oz. 

XII.  Take  white  hellebore  root,  bruised 
1 oz.,  pure  water  2 pints  ; boil  them  down 
to  1 pint,  and  add  to  the  strained  liquor, 
when  cold,  spirits  of  wine  2 oz. 

XIII.  Decoction  of  white  hellebore  12  oz., 
corrosive  sublimate  6 grains,  sal  ammoniac 
1 drachm. 

XIV.  Sulphuret  of  potassium  1 drachm, 
soft  soap  2 drachms,  water  8 oz.  This  leaves 
but  little  smell  behind,  and  does  not  soil  the 
linen.  Each  of  these  ointments  and  lotions 
must  be  applied  once  a day,  as  at  bed-time, 
and  rubbed  or  washed  over  the  whole  body. 

XV.  Bath. — Immerse  the  patient  in  a bath 
containing  1 oz.  of  chloride  of  lime  to  every 
.5  gallons  of  water. 

IVORY  m.ACK,  TO  MAKE. 

Put  into  a crucible,  surrounded  by  burning 
coals,  fragments  or  turnings  of  ivory,  and 
it  closely.  The  ivory,  by  exposure  to 


the  heat,  will  be  reduced  to  charcoal.  When 
no  more  smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the 
joining  of  the  cover,  leave  the  crucible  over 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer,  or  until  it 
has  completely  cooled.  There  will  then  be 
found  in  it  a hard  carbonaceous  matter, 
which,  when  pounded  and  ground  on  por- 
phyry with  water,  is  washed  on  a filter  with 
warm  water,  and  then  dried.  Before  it  is 
used,  it  must  be  again  subjected  to  the  muller 
or  be  ground.  Black  furnished  by  bones  is 
reddish,  that  produced  by  ivory  is  more 
beautiful ; it  is  brighter  than  black  obtained 
from  peach  stones. 

IVORY,  TO  BLEACH. 

Ivory  is  very  apt  to  take  a yellow-brown 
tint  by  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be  whitened 
or  bleached,  by  rubbing  it  first  with  pounded 
pumice-stone  and  water,  then  placing  it  moist 
under  a glass  shade  luted  to  the  sole  at  the 
bottom,  and  exposing  it  to  sunshine.  The 
sunbeams  without  the  shade  would  be  apt  to 
occasion  fissures  in  the  ivory.  The  moist 
rubbing  and  exposure  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

IVORY,  TO  DYE. 

I.  Black, — (a)  If  the  ivory  be  laid  for 
several  hours  in  a dilute  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  pure  silver,  with  access  of  light, 
it  will  assume  a black  color,  having  a slightly 
green  cast. — [b)  A still  finer  black  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  the  ivory  for  some  time 
in  a strained  decoction  of  logwood,  and  then 
steeping  it  in  a solution  of  red  sulphate  or 
red  acetate  of  iron. 

II.  Blue. — When  ivory  is  kept  immersed 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time  in  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo  (partly  saturated 
with  potash),  it  assumes  a blue  tint  of  greater 
or  less  intensity. 

III.  Green. — This  is  given  by  dipping 
blued  ivory  for  a little  while  in  solution  of 
nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and  then  in  a hot  de- 
coction of  fustic. 

IV.  Yellow  and  Orange. — (a)  This  is 
given  by  impregnating  the  ivory  first  with 
the  above  tin  mordant,  and  then  digesting  it 
with  heat  in  a strained  decoction  of  fustic. 
The  color  passes  into  orange,  if  some  Brazil 
wood  has  been  mixed  with  the  fustic. — 
(b)  A very  fine  unchangeable  yellow  may 
be  communicated  to  ivory  by  steeping  it 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  in  a strong 
solution  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
and  then  plunging  it  for  some  time  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

V.  Scarlet  and  Red. — This  may  be  given 
by  imbuing  the  ivory  first  with  the  tin  mor- 
dant, then  plunging  it  in  a bath  of  Brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  or  a mixture  of  the  two. 
Lac-dye  may  be  used  with  still  more  adv^. 
tage  to  produce  a scarlet  tint.  If  the  scarlet 
ivory  be  plunged  for  a little  while  in  a solu- 
tion of  potash,  it  wHl  become  cherry  red. 
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VI.  Violet,  Lilac,  and  Purple.— The&e. 
are  given  in  the  logwood  bath  to  ivory  pre- 
viously mordanted  for  a short  time  with 
solution  of  tin.  When  the  bath  becomes 
exhausted,  it  imparts  a lilac  hue.  Violet 
ivory  is  changed  to  purple-red  by  steeping 
it  a little  while  in  water  containing  a few 
drops  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

With  regard  to  dyeing  ivory  it  may  in  general  be 
observed,  that  the  colors  penetrate  belter  before  the 
surface  is  polished  than  afterwards.  Should  any 
dark  spots  appear,  they  iwiy  be  cleared  up  by  rub- 
bing them  with  chalk : after  which  the  ivory  should 
be  dyed  once  more  to  produce  perfect  uniformity  of 
shade.  On  taking  it  out  of  the  boiling  hot  dye-bath, 
it  ought  to  be  immediately  plunged  into  cold  water, 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  Assures  being  caused  by 
the  heat 

IVORY,  TO  ETCH. 

For  etching  ivory,  a ground  made  by  the 
following  receipt  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
polished  surface  : — Take  of  pure  white  wax 
and  transparent  tears  of  mastic,  each  1 oz., 
asphalte  i oz.  The  mastic  and  aspbalte 
having  been  separately  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  the  wax  being  melted  in  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  over  the  fire,  the  mastic  is  to  be 
first  slowly  strewed  in  and  dissolved  by  stir- 
ring ; and  then  the  asphalte  in  like  manner. 
This  compound  is  to  be  poured  out  into 
lukewarm  water,  well  kneaded,  as  it  cools, 
by  the  hand,  into  rolls  or  balls  about  1 inch 
in  diameter.  These  should  be  kept  wrapped 
round  with  taffety.  If  white  rosin  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  mastic,  a cheaper  composition 
will  be  obtained,  which  answers  nearly  as 
well ; — 2 oz.  of  asphalte,  1 oz.  of  rosin, 
•g  oz.  of  white  wax  ; being  good  proportions. 
Either  of  the  grounds  being  applied  to  the 
ivory,  the  figured  design  is  to  be  traced 
through  it  in  the  usual  way,  a ledge  of  wax 
is  to  be  applied,  and  the  surface  is  to  be 
then  covered  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  effect  comes  better  out  with  the  aid  of 
a little  heat ; and  by  replacing  the  acid,  as 
it  becomes  dilute  by  absorption  of  moisture, 
with  concentrated  Oil  of  vitriol.  Simple  wax 
may  be  employed  instead  of  the  copper- 
plate engraver’s  ground ; and  strong  muriatic 
acid  instead  of  sulphuric.  If  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  silver  or  gold  be  used  for  etching, 
the  design  will  become  purple  or  black,  on 
e.xposure  to  sunshine.  The  wax  may  be 
washed  away  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Acid 
nitrate  of  silver  affords  the  easiest  means  of 
tracing  permanent  black  lines  upon  ivory. 

IVORY  JELLY. 

The  raspings  of  ivory  impart  to  boiling 
water  a very  pleasant  jelly,  which  has  been 
found  more  easy  of  digestion,  and  more 
nutritious  than  that  of  the  haatshorn  shavings 
or  isinglass.  Mixed  with  the  jelly  of  the 
arrow-root,  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  to  7, 


it  is  much  recommended  for  weakly  and 
ricketty  children,  and  consumptive  or  ema- 
ciated invalids. 

IVORY,  TO  PREPARE  FOR  MINIATURES. 

Take  the  ivory  leaves,  or  tables  on  which 
the  painting  is  to  be  made,  and  having 
cleansed  them,  rub  them  over  with  the  juice 
of  garlic.  This  takes  off  that  greasiness 
which  is  so  much  complained  of,  as  pre- 
venting the  colors  from  taking  on  the  ground, 
and  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  remedied 
by  the  use  of  soap,  or  even  gall.  (See 
Ivory,  Bleaching  of.) 

IVORY,  TO  SMOOTH  AND  POLISH. 

Some  painters  use  a large  scratcher ; 
others  an  instrument  with  a blade  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  of  a triangular  shape. 
To  either  of  these  the  use  of  a razor  is  pre- 
ferable ; to  benefit  completely  by  it,  be  sure 
it  has  not  the  smallest  notch  in  it,  or  that  it 
be  not  too  sharp.  Open  it  so  that  the  back 
part  of  the  blade  touches  the  handle ; in 
that  way  use  it  to  scrape  the  ivory  from  angle 
to  angle.  When  the  whole  is  thus  polished, 
begin  again  from  the  contrary  angles,  in  order 
that  no  traces  of  the  saw  may  remain  upon 
the  side  required  to  be  painted.  Having 
provided  some  putty  powder,  pulverized  and 
passed  through  a silk  sieve,  place  the  ivory 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  a hand  box, 
holding  it  firm  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  take  a small  bit  of  paper,  and  rub 
the  pounce  on  the  side  of  the  ivory  which 
has  been  polished  ; being  always  careful  to 
do  it  with  a circular  movement.  If  the  ivory 
be  now  of  a dead  white,  and  has  lost  the 
shine  given  to  it  by  the  razor,  take  it  out  of 
the  box,  holding  it  so  that  the  fingers  do  not 
touch  the  surface,  and  brush  off  lightly  with 
a painting  brush  any  grits  that  may  have 
adhered  to  it ; for  this  purpose  take  one 
of  the  largest  hair-pencils  ; it  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  remove  in  the  same  way  any 
sjiecks  or  dust  while  painting.  Never  suffer 
the  fingers  to  touch  the  ivory  ; hold  it  al- 
ways at  the  extremities,  for  the  color  will 
not  settle  in  a place  touched  by  the  hands. 
If,  however,  such  an  accident  happens,  have 
recourse  to  the  pumice-powder,  and  with 
a paper  stump,  rather  pointed,  gently  rub 
the  place  affected.  But  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  a recurrence  of  such  accidents, 
when  at  work,  take  a sheet  of  paper  to  rest 
the  hand  upon,  and  when  there  is  occasion 
to  use  body-color,  have  a piece  of  wood 
or  pasteboard  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  such  a way  that  it  touch  not  the  miniature ; 
for  in  consequence  of  the  gum  which  is  in 
the  colors,  the  heat  of  the  hand  might  cause 
the  paper  to  stick  to  the  painting. 
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Jackson’s  itch  ointment. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  prepared  lard, 
palm  oil,  flowers  of  Bulphvw,  and  white 
hellebore  root. 

JALAP  AND  SaniLLS,  DRAUGHT  OF. 

Tincture  of  jalap  2 fluid  drachms,  vinegar 
of  squills  1 fluid  oz.,  peppermint-water 

fluid  oz. 

JALAP,  ELIXIR  OP. 

Jalap  4 oz.,  scammony  4 drachms,  gam- 
boge 2 drachms,  rectified  spirit  1 quart. 

JALAP,  EXTRACT  OF. 

I.  Jalap  2^  lbs.,  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
1 gallon ; macerate  for  four  days,  and  ex- 
press the  liquid.  Boil  the  residue  in  2 gal- 
lons of  water,  and  strain.  Distil  off  the 
spirit  from  the  tincture,  till  the  latter  ac- 
quires the  consistence  of  honey,  then  mix 
it  with  the  decoction,  also  brought  to  the 
same  consistence  by  boiling  ; stir  both  well 
together,  and  continue  the  boiling  till  hard 
enough. 

II.  Boil  jalap  root,  previously  well  bruised, 
for  four  hours  in  water ; strain  through  a 
cloth,  and  boil  the  liquor  which  passes 
through  the  cloth,  until  the  extract  is  of 
proper  consistence. 

Jalap  medicines  should  always  have  a little  aro- 
matic powder  mixed  with  them  to  prevent  griping, 
as  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger  &c.,  or  else  a little  sul- 
phate or  sub-carbonate  of  potass. 

JALAP  POWDER. 

Jalap  powder  3 oz.,  cream  of  tartar  6 oz., 
ginger  2 drachms.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  take  from  20  to  60  grains  as  a purgative 
in  habitual  costiveness. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER  WATER. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  | lb.,  water  2J 
gallons ; draw  off  1 gallon  wtth  a pretty 
brisk  fire.  The  oil  of  this  fruit  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  therefore  this  water  is  made  in 
an  alembic. 

Jamaica  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a tall  tree  growing 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated,  because  of  the  great  prolit  arising 
from  the  cured  fruit,  sent  in  large  quantities  annually 
into  Europe. 

James’s  analeptic  pills. 

Take  1 drachm  each  of  James’s  powder, 
rufus  pill  mass,  and  gum  guaiacum  ; make 
a mass  with  tincture  of  castor,  and  divide 
into  40  pills.  They  are  usually  made  how- 
ever with  compound  ammoniaeal  powder, 
instead  of  James’s  powder. 

James’s  powder. 

Oxyde  of  antimony  57  parts,  partly  vitri- 
fied, and  43  of  phosphate  of  lime.  A me- 
dicine very  uncertain  in  its  action,  the  com- 
mon antimonical  powder  is  therefore  always 
substituted.  Dose  30  grains. 

JAMS  OF  FRUIT. 

4 jam,  or  marmalade,  is  the  whole  or 


nearly  the  whole  of  a fruit,  boiled  down  to 
a pulp,  with  such  an  addition  of  sugar  as 
to  preserve  it  from  fermenting.  The  fruit 
therefore  does  not  retain  its  form  and  appear- 
ance, in  which  circumstance  it  differs  from 
a preserve  ; neither  is  it  transparent,  or  like 
a jelly.  Fruits  for  the  making  of  jam  should 
be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  when  fully,  but 
not  over  ripe,  carefully  picked  over  to  remove 
any  decayed  or  imperfect  parts,  and  used  as 
early  as  possible  afterwards.  Apples,  pears, 
and  other  large  fruits,  should  be  peeled  and 
have  their  cores  removed  ; the  smaller  fruit, 
such  as  currants,  strawberries,  &c.,  have 
their  stalks  taken  away.  They  are  then  put 
into  a shallow  pan,  of  copper,  iron,  or  brass, 
made  of  thick  metal,  (to  prevent  burning,) 
and  with  about  f their  weight  of  sugar,  and 
are  to  be  simmered  over  a gentle  clear  fire, 
till  a part  of  the  water  of  the  fruit  has  evapo- 
rated, and  the  sugar  has  become  well  incor- 
porated with  the  pulp  ; this  will  take  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  and  somewhat  of  the 
season,  as  is  explained  under  the  name  of 
each  particular  fruit,  as  Apricot,  Apple, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  ^e.  When  a jam  is 
boiled  enough  may  be  known  by  its  con- 
gealing into  a jelly-like  substance  when  a 
drop  is  put  upon  a cold  plate.  If  it  fer- 
ments after  it  is  made,  it  shows  want  or 
sufficient  sugar  ; if  it  crystallizes  at  the  top 
after  a time,  it  is  a sign  of  too  much  sugar. 
In  all  cases  jams  are  to  be  skimmed  during 
the  boiling. 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves,  will  not  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  made  of  any  other  sugar  than  loaf- 
sugar,  or  West  Indian  sugar.  That  which  comes 
from  the  Mauritius,  and  from  the  East  Indies,  is 
much  weaker,  while  the  grape  sugar,  potaloe  sugar, 
that  from  beet  root,  (so  common  in  France,)  and  the 
maple  sugar  of  North  America,  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  purpose,  as  the  jam  made  from  these  inva- 
riably ferments. 

JAMS,  TO  keep  from  MOULD. 

To  keep  jams  from  mould,  and  with  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  covered  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  if  on  open  shelves 
in  a shop,  warehouse,  or  other  place  where 
the  air  is  frequently  changed,  they  will  keep 
much  better  than  in  a cupboard.  Some 
persons  pour  upon  the  jam  a thin  layer  of 
mutton  suet,  to  keep  the  air  from  them. 
This  is  unnecessary,  as  if  jams  are  well  made, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  covering  the 
jam  itself  within  the  pot  with  a piece  of 
writing  paper,  cut  to  proper  size  and  shape, 
and  soaked  in  brandy  or  gin,  and  still  better, 
if  a drop  or  two  of  any  essential  oil  be  mixed 
with  the  spirit.  A drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of 
lemons,  essential  oil  of  almonds,  or  rose,  or 
lavender,  in  J pint  of  brandy,  will  not  injure 
the  delicacy  of  any  jam,  but  materially  tend 
to  preserve  it  from  mould. 
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janin’s  eye  ointment. 

White  oxyde  of  zinc,  and  finely- powdered 
Armenian  bole,  of  each  2 drachms,  white  pre- 
cipitate 1 drachm,  lard  ^ oz.  Useful  for 
inrtammation  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  excessive 
watering  of  the  eyes,  or  excessive  secretion 
of  tears. 

JAPAN  FOR  LEATHER,  ETC. 

I.  Boiled  linseed  oil  1 gallon,  burnt  umber 
8 oz.,  asphaltum  3 oz.,  boil,  and  add  oil  of 
turpentine  to  dilute  to  a proper  consistence. 

II.  Boiled  oil  1 gallon,  the  black  of  Prus- 
sian blue  to  color. 

Prussian  blue,  when  heated,  turns  of  a black  color, 
thus  the  black  japanned  cloth,  used  for  table  covers, 
is  prepared  by  painting  the  cioth  with  Prussian  blue 
and  boiled  oil,  and  then  drying  it  by  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  when  in  the  drying  it  takes  its  intense  color, 

JAPAN  FOR  TIN-WARE. 

I.  Oil  of  turpentine  8 oz, , copal  2 oz., 
camphor  1 drachm. 

II.  Common  copal  varnish. 

HI.  Tar  varnish. 

Either  of  Ihe  two  first  may  be  colored  with  lamp 
black,  or  Vermillion,  To  the  first,  some  receipts 
advise  1 oz.  of  oil  of  lavender  to  be  added,  but  this  is 
preposterous — first,  because  of  the  exjiense ; and 
secondly,  because  no  essential  oil  is  useful  in  varnish, 

JAPAN  GOLD  SIZE. 

Gum  ammoniacum  4 oz.,  linseed  oil  1 oz. 
Dissolve  by  boiling,  and  thin  by  adding  oil 
of  turpentine. 

JAPAN  INK. 

This  differs  from  the  ordinary  ink  in  being 
blacker  when  first  written  with,  and  more 
glossy  when  dry  ; but  it  does  not  flow  so 
readily  from  the  pen,  nor  keep  its  color  so 
well  afterwards.  The  receipt  is  the  same  as 
for  common  ink,  doubling  however  the 
quantity  of  gum,  and  adding  1 oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  brown  sugar,  or  still  better,  of 
sugar  candy.  The  first  blackness  is  occa- 
sioned by  burning  the  copperas  in  a ladle, 
till  white  or  yellow  ; or  by  sprinkling  it  with 
a few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  last,  how- 
ever, is  very  destructive  to  the  pens  used, 

JAPANESE  CEMENT,  OR  RICE  GLUE. 

This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixing 
rice-flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and 
then  gently  boiling  it ; it  is  beautifully  white, 
and  dries  almost  transparent.  Papers  pasted 
together  by  means  of  this  cement  will  sooner 
separate  in  their  own  substance  than  at  the 
mining,  which  makes  it  useful  in  the  pre- 
paration of  curious  paper  articles,  as  tea- 
trays,  ladies’  dressing-boxes,  and  other  ar- 
ticles that  require  layers  of  paper  to  be 
cemented  together. 

japanner’s  copal  varnish. 

I.  Copal  4 lbs.,  melt  in  a glass  mattrass, 
till  any  water  attached  to  it  is  evaporated, 
pour  in  boiling  linseed  oil  1 pint,  take  the 
mattrass  from  the  fire,  and  mix  the  varnish, 
while  hot,  with  about  its  own  weight  of  oil 
of  turuentine. 


II.  Copal  7 lbs.,  melt,  and  when  melted, 
add  ^ gallon  of  linseed  oil ; boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  remove  to  the  open  air,  add 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  3 gallons  ; mix  and 
strain.  This  dries  in  fifteen  minutes. 

JASMINE,  ESSENCE  AND  OIL  OF. 

I.  Take  any  quantity  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanch  them,  and  to  every  lb.  add  lb.  of 
fresh  flowers  of  the  white  jasmine  ; pound 
them  well  together,  and  express  the  oil. 
This  will  be  found  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  flowers.  The 
cake  left  is  used  to  make  jasmine  water. 

II.  Soak  2 oz.  of  the  fresh  jasmine  flowers 
in  olive  oil,  so  that  they  are  just  covered 
with  the  oil.  Let  them  thus  remain  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  strain. 

The  Florence  oil  of  jasmine,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  is  made  from  this  latter  receipt. 
The  Leghorn  and  Genoa  oil  is  made  by  the  former, 
and  is  considered  inferior.  The  difference  between 
the  oil  and  the  essence  is,  that  the  latter  is  made 
from  the  oil  of  the  ben  nut,  and  by  a double  opera- 
tion, that  is,  by  first  soaking  one  quantity  of  flowers, 
and  when  these  have  yielded  their  odour,  by  re- 
placing them  with  a second  quantity.  When  the 
operation  is  thus  repeated  three  or  four  times,  it 
constitutes  jasmine  butter.  Orange  flower-water 
is  generally  substituted  by  the  perfumers  for  jasmine 
water,  &c. 

JASMINE  HAIR  POWDER. 

There  is  little  or  no  true  jasmine  hair 
powder,  that  so  called  is  starch  finely  pow- 
dered, and  scented  with  orange  flower-water. 

JASMINE  POMATUM. 

Lard  1 lb.,  suet  4 oz.,  jasmine  water 
1 pint,  essence  of  jasmine  1 oz.  Mix. 

JASMINE  WATER. 

I.  Take  12  oz.  of  white  jasmine  flowers, 
essence  of  bergamot  8 drops,  spirits  of  wine 
1 gallon,  water  2 quarts.  Digest  for  two 
days  in  a close  vessel ; then  draw  off  by 
distillation  1 gallon,  and  sweeten  with  loaf- 
sugar. 

This  receipt  is  given  in  Jonas’s  Distiller's  Guide. 
Tbe  sugar  .seems  unnecessary,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  exceedingly  disproportionate  to  the  quantity. 

II.  Take  6 lbs.  of  the  white  sweet  almond 
cakes,  from  which  jasmine  oil  has  been  made 
abroad  ; beat  and  sift  them  to  a fine  powder, 
and  put  to  it  as  much  fresh  oil  of  jasmine  as 
will  be  required  to  make  it  into  a stiff  paste. 
Let  this  paste  be  dissolved  in  about  6 quarts 
of  spring  water,  which  has  been  previously 
well  boiled,  and  left  until  it  has  become  about 
half  cold.  Stir  and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther ; and  when  the  oil  and  water  have  been 
well  combined,  let  the  whole  stand  until  the 
powder  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Now  pour  the  liquid  off  gently,  and  filter  it 
through  cotton,  in  a large  tin  funnel,  into 
the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept 
for  use. 

JAUNDICE. 

The  jaundice  is  characterized  by  a yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  of  the  eye,  a bitter  taste 
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in  the  mouth,  whitish  fteces,  and  reddish 
urine,  which  tinges  things  dipped  into  it  of 
a yellow  color.  It  arises  from  a super- 
abundance of  bile,  or  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  flow  of  its  redundancy  into  the  intes- 
tines, on  which  account  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  passes  to  the 
skin.  It  may  arise  from  many  causes.  A 
redundant  secretion  of  this  fluid,  as  in  those 
persons  called  bilious  is  not  uncommon, 
particularly  with  those  who  reside  long  in 
hot  countries ; this  is  not  likely  to  occasion 
more  than  a slight  attack,  if  the  biliary  duct 
is  free  j but  if  this  be  constricted  by  spasm, 
gall  stones,  or  pressure  of  the  adjoining  vis- 
cera, it  is  more  serious.  An  enlargement 
of  the  liver  from  a hot  climate,  or  from  fre- 
quent use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  particularly 
those  which  are  spirituous,  is  a common 
cause ; and  the  persons  most  subject  to 
it  are  those  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  or 
who  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  gall  stones. 
During  the  passage  of  these,  and  the  con- 
sequent interruption  thus  occasioned  to 
the  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum, 
is  when  an  attack  is  very  liable  to  occur. 
Where  jaundice  arises  from  the  pressure  of 
surrounding  parts,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
effect  a cure  ; in  recent  cases,  when  it  arises 
from  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  duct, 
we  may  often,  by  a course  of  laxative  medi- 
cine, much  alleviate,  and  for  the  time,  cure 
the  disorder,  though  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces it  being  still  in  action,  other  attacks 
will  be  apt  afterwards  to  recur.  The  fol- 
lowing remedies  are  serviceable,  but  if  great 
yellowness  of  the  skin  be  observed  and 
violent  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel, 
a quick  pulse,  much  fever  and  anxiety,  or 
melancholy,  medical  aid  should  be  had 
recourse  to  immediately. 

I.  Powdered  rhubarb  1 scruple,  extract 
of  dandelion  ^ drachm,  calomel  12  grains. 
Mix  up  into  a pill  mass  with  syrup,  and 
divide  into  24  pills,  of  which  take  2 or  3 at 
bed-time,  as  an  aperient. 

II.  Calomel  bgrains,  jalap^drachm, honey 
to  mix  for  a bolus.  Take  1 now  and  then. 

HI.  Aleotic  pills  with  myrrh  15  grains, 
calomel  4 grains  ; mix  with  syrup  of  ginger. 
Make  into  5 grains  for  a dose. 

IV.  Scammony  in  powder  5 to  10  grains, 
super-tartrate  of  potass  and  powdered  ginger, 
each  12  grains.  Mix  for  a dose. 

V.  Gum  ammoniacum  and  hard  soap, 
each  1 drachm,  oil  of  juniper  8 drops,  sy  rup 
of  ginger  to  make  a mass.  Divide  it  into 
24  drops.  Take  4 or  5 twice  a day. 

VI.  Powdered  rhubarb  1 drachm,  com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon  j drachm,  hard 
soap  2 drachms,  oil  of  juniper  8 drops. 
Make  up  into  50  pills  with  common  syrup, 
of  whf."h  3 or  4 are  to  be  taken  morning  and 
night. 


VII.  Take  of  Castile  soap  1 oz.,  oil  of  • 
juniper  30  drops.  Mix  well  together,  and 
divide  the  mass  into  96  pills  ; 2 to  be  taken 
twice  a day. 

VIII.  Mix  together  4 drachms  of  hard 
soap,  1 drachm  of  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon,  2 drachms  of  rhubarb  in  powder, 
and  16  drops  of  oil  of  juniper,  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  syrup  of  ginger.  Make 
the  whole  into  100  pills,  of  which  3 are  to 
be  taken  morning  and  evening. 

JAUNDICE  OR  YELLOWS  IN  CATTLE. 

As  soon  as  this  disease  makes  it  first 
appearance,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
removed  by  administering  the  following 
drink  : — Reduce  to  powder  cumin  seeds, 
aniseeds,  and  turmeric  root,  each  2 oz., 
grains  of  Paradise  and  salt  of  tartar,  each 
1 oz. ; now  slice  1 oz.  of  Castile  soap,  and 
mix  it  with  2 oz.  of  treacle ; put  the  whole 
into  a pitcher,  then  pour  a quart  of  boiling 
ale  upon  the  ingredients,  and  cover  them 
down  till  luke-warra,  then  give  the  drink. 

It  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  two 
or  three  times  every  other  day,  or  oftener 
if  required.  If  the  heast  be  in  good  con- 
dition, take  away  from  2 to  3 quarts  of  blood ; 
but  the  animal  should  not  be  turned  out  after 
bleeding  that  day,  nor  at  night,  but  the 
morning  following  it  may  go  to  its  pasture 
as  usual.  After  this  has  had  the  desired 
effect,  let  the  following  be  given  : — Take  of 
balsam  of  copaiva  1 oz.,  salt  of  tartar  1 oz., 
Castile  soap  2 oz.  Beat  them  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  add  of  valerian  root,  in 
powder,  2 oz.,  ginger  root  and  Peruvian 
bark,  in  powder,  each  1 oz.,  treacle  2 oz. 
Mix  for  one  drink.  Let  this  drink  be  given 
in  a quart  of  warm  gruel,  and  repeated,  it 
necessary,  every  other  day.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  keep  the  body  sufficiently  open  through 
every  stage  of  the  disease  ; for  if  eostiveness 
be  permitted,  the  fever  will  iucrease,  and  if 
not  timely  removed,  the  disorder  will  termi- 
nate fatally. 

JAUNDICE  OF  HORSES. 

I.  Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  from  4 to  5 
drachms,  white  antimonial  powder  and 
Castile  soap,  each  2 drachms,  calomel  1 
drachm.  Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a ball, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. The  horse  should  have  a couple  of 
mashes  the  day  before  the  ball  is  given,  by 
way  of  preparation,  and  the  ball  should  bo 
given  fasting  the  morning  following  ; let  him 
fast  for  two  hours  after,  then  give  him  a 
mash  of  scalded  bran  and  oats,  with  warm 
water,  and  treat  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  physic.  The  following  mixture 
may  be  taken  as  a restorative  after  the  above. 

II.  Take  of  gentian  and  carraway  seeds, 
in  powder,  of  each  3 oz.,  powdered  ginger 
and  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  of 
each  6 dnichms,  Castile  soap  IJ  oz.,  and 
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honey  sufficient  to  form  into  6 balls.  One 
* of  these  balls  should  be  given  every  other 
day  for  some  time. 

JAUNEMANGB. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  blanc  mange, 
except  that  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used  instead 
of  the  whites,  which  gives  the  desired  color. 

JAVELLE,  EAU  DE. 

This  is  the  ordinary  bleaching  liquid  of 
France,  and  is  almost  invariably  used  by  the 
laundresses.  It  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Take  common  salt  2 lbs.,  man- 
ganese 1 lb.,  water  2 lbs. ; put  into  a retort, 
and  add,  gradually,  oil  of  vitriol  2 lbs.  Pass 
the  vapour  through  a solution  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass,  putting  3 oz.  of  the  salt 
to  29  oz.  of  water,  applying  heat  towards 
the  last. 

The  above  process  shows  that  the  Eau  de  Javelle 
is  a chlonde  of  potass. 

JELLIES. 

Jellies  are  either  made  from  animal  sub- 
stances, as  isinglass,  ivory,  glue,  fkc.,  (see 
these  terms,)  or  from  the  juice  of  fruits  ; 
these  last  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
jams,  except  that  the  juice  is  poured  from 
the  jam,  when  made,  and  set  aside  to  congeal 
by  itself,  or  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  squeezed 
from  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled  with 
the  sugar  without  the  dregs  of  the  fruit. 
(See  the  names  of  the  various  fruits  for  par- 
ticular directions,  and  the  word  Jam  for 
general  ones,  on  making  and  preserving.) 

JESUITS’  DROPS. 

Gum  guaiacum  7 oz.,  Peruvian  balsam 
•J  oz.,  sarsaparilla  root  5 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
2J  lbs.  A good  anti- venereal  and  general 
purifier  of  the  blood.  (For  another  kind  of 
Jesuits’  Drops,  see  Friar’s  Balsam.) 

JETS  OF  FIRE. 

Jets  are  a kind  of  fixed  rockets,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  throw  up  into  the  air  jets  of 
fire,  similar  in  shape  to  the  jet  of  water 
thrown  up  by  a fountain.  When  arranged 
in  a circular  manner,  radiating  from  a centre, 
they  form  what  is  called  a fixed  sun.  The 
thickness  of  the  cases  for  brilliant  fire  must 
be  a fourth  part  of  the  diameter,  and  for 
Chinese  fire  a sixth  part ; the  case  is  loaded 
on  a nipple  as  a rocket,  having  a point  equal 
in  length  to  the  diameter,  and  in  thickness 
to  a quarter  part  of  it,  but  as  it  generally 
happens  that  the  mouth  of  the  jet  becomes 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the 
fire,  the  case  should  be  first  charged  by  filling 
it  to  a height  equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the 
diameter  with  clay,  which  must  be  rammed 
down.  When  the  charge  is  completed  with 
the  composition,  the  case  should  be  closed 
with  a plug  of  wood,  and  then  choked.  The 
train  or  match  must  be  the  same  as  that 
employed  for  loading,  otherwise  the  jet  would 
be  apt  to  burst.  Jets  intended  to  represent 


sheets  of  fire,  ought  not  to  be  choked. 
These  last  must  be  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  or  inclining  a little  downwards. 

I.  Compositions. — Saltpetre  1 lb.,  meal- 
powder  1 lb.,  sulphur  8 oz.,  charcoal  2 oz. 
This  is  a Chinese  fire. 

II.  Saltpetre  1 lb.,  meal-powder  8 oz., 
sulphur  3 oz.,  charcoal  2 oz.,  iron  sand  of 
the  finest  quality  8 oz.  This  is  a white  fire. 

III.  Meal-powder  1 lb.,  iron  filings  5 oz. 
This  is  a brilliant  fire. 

IV.  Saltpetre  1 lb.,  sulphur  8 oz.,  char- 
coal 2 oz.  For  a white  fire. 

V.  Saltpetre  1 lb.  4 oz.,  sulphur  5 oz., 
charcoal  5 oz.,  coarse  iron  sand  12  oz. 
Chinese  fire. 

VI.  Saltpetre  1 lb.  4 oz.,  sulphur  7 oz., 
charcoal  5 oz.,  mixed  iron  sand  12  oz. 

Receipts  1 and  2 are  for  jets  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter:  3,  4,  and  5,  are  for  jets  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch;  and  6,  for  those  above  an  inch. 
The  saltpetre,  meal-powder,  and  charcoal,  are  three 
times  sifted  through  a hair  sieve.  The  iron  sand  is 
sprinkled  with  the  sulphur,  after  being  moistened 
with  brandy,  that  llie  sulphur  may  adhere  to  it,  and 
then  they  are  mixed  together.  The  sulphuretted 
sand  is  then  spread  over  the  first  mixture,  and  the 
whole  is  mixed  with  the  hands  only,  for  if  a sieve 
were  employed,  it  would  separate  the  sand  from  the 
other  ingredients. 

jeweller’s  Rogge. 

Take  green  vitriol,  dissolve  it  in  water  ; 
then  by  degrees  add  carbonate  of  soda,  (used 
in  washing)  a powder  will  fall,  which  is  one 
kind  of  rouge.  It  should  be  washed  in  water, 
and  afterwards  dried.  Another  kind  is  made 
by  putting  green  vitriol  in  a crucible,  and 
making  it  red  hot,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
kept  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  first 
case  a carbonate  of  iron  will  be  left ; in  the 
last  case  an  oxyde  of  iron. 

Jordan’s  balm  of  rakasiri. 

Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  states  this  to  be  nothing 
more  than  common  gin,  scented  with  the  oil 
of  rosemary. 

josse’s  purified  opium. 

Work  opium  under  water,  to  separate  the 
glutino-resinous  part,  which  remains  in  the 
hand,  the  real  opium  dissolving  in  the  water  ; 
filter  the  water,  and  evaporate  to  an  extract. 
It  still  contains  some  resin,  but  is  much  less 
disagreeable  in  its  smell,  and  considerably 
improved  as  an  anti-spasmodic. 

JUJUBE  PASTE. 

I.  Jujubes  1 lb.,  water  4 lbs.  Boil  for  half 
an  hour,  strain  with  pressure,  let  it  settle, 
then  decant  the  clear  part,  and  clarify  with 
white  of  eggs  ; add  a strained  solution  of 
gum  arabic  6 lbs.  in  8 lbs.  of  water,  and  to 
the  mixture  add  white  sugar  6 lbs.  Gently 
evaporate,  often  stirring  the  mixture  ; when 
reduced  to  a soft  extract,  add  6 oz.  of  orange 
flower-water,  and  place  the  pan  in  a vessel 
of  hot  water  j let  it  rest  for  some  hours, 
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filter,  and  add  tincture  of  juniper  1 oz.  • 
super- tartrate  of  potass  IJ  oz. 

JUNIPER,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Macerate  juniper  berries  in  warm  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  strain,  repeat  the 
operation  with  more  water,  mix  the  liquors, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 


then  take  off  the  scum  at  the  top,  pour  into 
oiled  tin  moulds,  and  let  it  dry  till  of  the 
consistence  of  soft  glue. 

That  ordinarily  sold  forjujube  paste  is  nothing 
hut  dissolved  gum  Senegal,  or  the  commoner  kind 
of  gum  arabic,  colored  with  cochineal,  or  red  cur- 
rant juice,  and  flavored  with  orange  Bower  water. 

II.  Take  of  raisins,  stoned,  I lb.,  cur- 
rants, picked,  and  jujubes,  opened,  each  4 oz. 
water  a sufiicient  quantity.  Boil,  strain  with 
expression,  add  sugar  lbs.,  gum  arabic 
2j  lbs.,  previously  made  into  a mucilage 
with  some  water,  and  strain ; evaporate 
gently,  pour  into  moulds,  finish  by  drying 
in  a stove,  and  then  divide  it. 

JULIn's  AaUAFORTIS. 

Rough  nitre,  and  Fahlun  aquafortis  vitriol 
No.  3,  of  each  4 lbs.  Distil,  a white  in- 
flammable substance  comes  over,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Gray.) 

JUNIPER  BERRIES,  DECOCTION  OP. 

Juniper  berries  2 oz.,  cream  of  tartar 
3 drachms,  water  4 pints.  Boil  to  a quart, 
strain,  and  add  compound  spirit  of  juniper 
2 fluid  oz.  Diuretic. 

JUNIPER  BERRIES,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Juniper  berries  1 oz.,  boiling  water 
1 pint.  Infuse  for  one  hour. 

II.  Bruised  juniper  berries  2 oz.,  boiling 
water  1 pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  then 


JUNIPER,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  obtained  by  distilling  juniper  ber- 
ries along  with  water.  These  should  be 
bruised,  because  their  oil  is  contained  in 
small  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which  must  be  laid 
open  before  the  oil  can  escape.  It  is  limpid 
and  colorless,  or  sometimes  of  a faint  greenish 
yellow  color.  Its  specific  gravity  isO'911. 
It  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  juniper. 
Water,  or  even  alcohol,  dissolves  very  little 
of  it.  Gin  contains  a very  minute  quantity 
of  this  oil.  Like  oil  of  turpentine,  it  im- 
parts to  the  urine  of  persons  who  swallow  it 
the  smell  of  violets. 

JUNIPER,  SPIRIT  OF. 

I.  Bruised  juniper  berries  15  oz.,  bruised 
carraway  and  fennel  seed,  of  each  2 oz., 
proof  spirit  1 gallon,  water  1 quart.  Distil 
off  1 gallon. 

II.  Oil  of  juniper  2 drachms,  oils  of  car- 
raway and  sweet  fennel,  of  each  ^ drachm, 
proof  spirit  5 quarts. 

These  medicines,  and  all  others  containing  juniper, 
have  the  same  diuretic  properties,  and  much  the 
same  flavor  as  gin,  which  see. 


KALI  PRiEPARATUM.  | 

Kali  is  but  an  old  name  for  potass,  the  , 
preparations  of  this  substance  will  therefore  | 
be  found  under  the  words  Potass,  Pearlash, 
and  Salt  of  Tartar.  The  present  prepa- 
ration is  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  thus 
procured  : — Pour  upon  the  burnt  lees  of 
wine  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water,  filter 
and  evaporate  till  the  liquor  grows  thick, 
then  remove  the  fire,  and  stir  the  salt  fre- 
quently, until  it  concretes  into  small  grains. 
The  same  as  salt  of  tartar.  Pearlash  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  is  generally  substituted, 
it  being  more  easily  procured  than  a suffi- 
ciency of  the  lees  of  wine. 

Keene’s  marble  cement. 

This  is  described  as  a combination  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  alum.  The  gypsum  un- 
dergoes the  same  preparation  as  for  plaster 
of  Paris,  being  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  by  baking.  It  is  then  steeped 
in  a saturated  solution  of  alum  ; and  this 
compound,  when  recalcined  and  reduced  to  . 
a powder,  is  in  a fit  state  for  use.  The 
cement  has  been  most  extensively  applied 
as  a stucco  ; but  the  finer  qualities,  (when 
colored  by  the  simple  process  of  infusing 


mineral  colors  in  the  water  with  which  the 
cement  powder  is  finally  mixed  for  working,) 
being  susceptible  of  a high  degree  of  polish, 
produce  beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic,  and 
other  inlaid  marbles,  scagliola,  &c.  This 
cement  is  not  adapted  to  hydraulic  purposes, 
or  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  has  been 
used  as  a stucco  in  the  internal  decorations 
of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palaces.  From 
its  extreme  hardness,  it  has  been  found 
serviceable,  when  used  for  imbedding  and 
setting  the  tiles  of  tesselated  pavements,  &c. 
and  it  has  been  -adopted  for  this  purpose  at 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  the  new  fire- 
proof chambers  in  Shorter’s  Court,  and  the 
Reform  Club  House.  The  extreme  hardness 
of  the  cement  is  its  principal  recommen . 
dation,  when  applied  as  stucco  and  for 
mouldings. 

KEMP’s  WHITE. 

To  crude  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  will  dissolve  it.  Tlien 
filter,  and  add  to  the  filtered  solution,  sub- 
carbonate of  ammonia,  to  precipitate  the 
white.  Wash  and  dry  in  cakes  for  use. 
This  pigment  is  therefore  precipitated  car- 
bonate  of  baryta. 
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Kennedy’s  corn  plaister. 

Yellow  wax  1 lb.,  Venice  turpentine  2oz., 
verdigris  1 oz.  Spread  upon  leather. 

KENNETT  OR  READING  ALE. 

Take  1 quarter  of  good  amber  malt  and 
8 lbs.  of  brown  hops.  Three  liquors  to  make 
two  boilings.  First  boil  for  ^ an  hour — 
second  J of  an  hour.  Use  in  the  first  wort 
in  the  copper  when  boiling  I5  oz.  of  co- 
riander seeds  and  5 an  oz.  of  chillies.  First 
mash  set  at  170°,  with  a barrel  and  a half  of 
liquor : the  second  at  182°,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  liquor ; the  third  at  156°,  with 
2 barrels  of  liquor.  Set  it  to  work  at  64°, 
nd  cleanse  it  at  74°  with  a good  head  ; this 
will  make  rather  more  than  2 barrels.  This 
much  resembles  Burton  ale,  but  is  not  so 
strong.  (See  Ale,  for  the  method  of  making.) 

KERMES  LOZENGES. 

Kermes  mineral  2 drachms,  powdered 
white  sugar  17  oz.,  powdered  gum  arable 
1 oz.,  orange  flower-water  1 oz.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  12  grain  lozenges.  Each  lozenge 
contains  ^ of  a grain  of  kermes  mineral. 
A medicine  to  produce  expectoration  and 
perspiration ; 2 or  3 may  be  taken  at  once. 

KERMES  MINERAL. 

I.  Common  antimony,  finely  ground, 

4 lbs.,  sub-carbonate  of  potass  1 I'b.,  soft 
water  2 gallons.  Boil  for  half  an  hour, 
filter,  and  cool  very  slowly.  The  kermes 
mineral  settles  as  it  cools.  The  antimony 
left  upon  the  filter  may  be  boiled  again, 
several  times  with  fresh  carbonate  of  potass 
and  water. 

II,  Common  antimony,  finely  ground,  11b. 
sub-carbonate  of  potass  ^ lb.,  flowers  of 
sulphur  1 oz.  Mix,  melt  together,  and  pour 
out.  When  cold,  reduce  the  mass  to  pow- 
der, and  boil  in  water.  The  kermes  settles 
as  it  cools,  and  is  to  be  well  washed. 

■ KEYSER’S  PILLS. 

Acetate  of  mercury  12  grains,  manna 
If  drachm,  starch  6 grains,  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Divide  into  6 grain 
puls ; take  2 night  and  morning  as  an 
alterative. 

kid  glove  cleaner. 

Add  to  i pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  15 
or  lb  drops  of  the  strongest  ammonia.  Tree 
up  the  gloves,  that  is,  put  them  on  glove- 
trees  or  wooden  hands,  and  use  a small  plate 
brush,  dipped  in  the  above  mixture,  and 
afterwards  with  the  brush  dipped  in  fine 
sifted  sand,  or  pumice-stone  powder.  Then 
rub  the  gloves  with  a piece  of  flannel,  linen, 
or  sponge,  dipped  in  the  mixture,  then  rub 
the  sand  clean  off ; repeat  tnis  two  or  three 
times.  Hang  them  in  the  air  to  dry,  and 
when  dry,  place  them  in  a drawer  with  any 
pleasant  scent,  such  as  verbena  or  rosemary, 
or  you  may  make  a scent  of  6 drops  of  otto 


of  roses,  10  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and 
10  drops  of  oil  of  lavender. 

Kidder’s  sweet  sauce. 

Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and 
sugar,  of  each  1 lb.  Mix  them  together. 
It  is  used  in  pastry. 

Kidder’s  savoury  spice. 

Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  salt, 
of  each  1 lb.  ; mix.  Used  in  cookery. 

king’s  cordial. 

For  2 gallons,  take  of  Maderia  wine  2 
quarts,  English  brandy  2 quarts,  3 lbs.  of 
rich  black  cherries,  mashed  in  a pan,  2 
drachms  of  the  oil  of  carraway,  1 drachm 
of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  (kill  the  oils  in  ^ pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,)  1 nutmeg  grated  ; mix 
them  well,  and  add  1 gallon  of  syrup,  color 
it  with  annatto  or  red  sanders  wood. 

king’s  yellow. 

A beautiful  yellow  pigment,  procured  from 
orpiment  by  sublimation.  It  is  therefore 
the  sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  is  imported  from 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Birman  Empire. 

KING  wood,  to  imitate. 

Boil  J lb.  of  French  berries  in  2 quarts  of 
water,  till  of  a deep  yellow,  and  while  boiling 
hot,  give  two  or  three  coats  to  the  work. 
When  nearly  dry,  form  the  grain  with  the 
black  stain,  which  must  also  be  used  hot. 
You  may,  for  variety,  to  heighten  the  color, 
after  giving  it  two  or  three  coats  of  yellow, 
give  one  of  strong  logwood  liquor,  and  then 
use  the  black  stain  as  directed. 

kino,  imitative. 

Logwood  6 parts,  tormentil  2 parts,  mad- 
der root  H parts,  catechu  2 parts,  water  to 
make  a decoction.  Boil,  set  it  aside  to  settle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear,  or  filter  it  off.  Boil 
this  down  to  a hard  consistence.  The  pro- 
duce from  the  above  quantity  would  be 
4 parts. 

kino,  powder  of. 

Gum  kino  1 5 drachms,cinnamon  4 drachms, 
opium  1 drachm.  Astringent  in  doses  from 
§ a scruple  to  a scruple,  which  latter  con- 
tains 1 grain  of  opium. 

Kirkland’s  neutral  cerate. 
Diachylon  8 oz.,  olive  oil  4 oz,,  prepared 
chalk  4 oz.  When  nearly  cool,  add  distilled 
vinegar  4 oz.,  and  sugar  of  lead  3 drachms. 
Stir  till  cold.  A cooling  application  to  indo- 
lent ulcers,  &c. 

kirschwasser. 

A liquor  esteemed  in  Germany — procured 
from  cherries.  This  fruit  is  of  various  kinds, 
ana  somewnat  similar  to  our  Kentish  cherries 
and  small  black  cherries.  It  is  suffered  to 
hang  on  the  trees  till  very  ripe,  when  it  is 
knocked  down  by  children  with  switches. 
The  cherries  being  collected,  are  placed  in 
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tubs,  partially  bruised,  so  as  to  break  some, 
but  not  all  their  kernels.  Water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  well  stirred  about.  After  two 
or  three  days,  fermentation  will  commence. 
When  this  has  subsided,  it  is  put  into  the 
still,  and  the  spirit  extracted.  It  is  lastly 
sweetened  with  a little  sugar. 

KITCHEN  PEPPER. 

Ginger  1 lb.,  cinnamon,  black  pepper, 
nutmegs,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  of  each  8 oz., 
cloves  2 drachms,  salt  6 lbs.  ; grind  together. 

kitchiner’s  essence  of  herbs. 

For  ten  days  steep  in  a pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  § oz.  each  of  lemon  thyme,  winter 
savoury,  sweet  marjoram,  and  sweet  basil, 
with  2 drams  each  of  grated  lemon  peel 
and  shallots,  and  1 dram  of  bruised  celery 
seed. 

kitchiner’s  pills. 

Turkey  rhubarb  2 drachms,  syrup  1 
drachm,  oil  of  carraway  10  drops.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  40  pills.  Stomachic  and 
aperient. 

Tliese  .simple  rhubarb  pills  are  called  by  the 
extraordinary  name  of  “ Kitchiner's  Peristaltic 
Persuaders." 

kitchiner’s  relish. 

I.  Ground  black  pepper  and  salt,  of  each 
1 oz.,  ground  allspice,  scraped  horse-radish, 
minced  shallots,  of  each  f oz.,  walnut  pickle 

1 pint.  Steep  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
Those  who  dislike  the  flavor  of  walnuts  may 
use  mushroom  ketchup  instead  of  it. 

II.  Take  of  Kitchiner’s  sauce  superlative 
4 pints,  add  ^ pint  of  soy,  or  thick  browning. 

kitchiner’s  superlative  sauce. 

Port  wine  and  mushroom  ketchup,  of  each 

2 pints,  walnut  pickle  1 pint,  anchovies 
pounded  § lb.,  lemon  peel,  minced  shallots, 
and  scraped  horse-radish,  of  each  2 oz., 
allspice,  black  pepper,  powdered,  of  each 
1 oz.,  cayenne  pepper  2 avoirdupois  drams, 
or  curry  powder  6 drams,  bruised  celery 
seed  2 drams.  Steep  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 

KNOX’s  disinfecting  powder. 

Mix  8 parts  of  chlorinated  soda  with  3 
parts  of  chlorinated  lime.  An  ounce  of  this 
dissolved  in  a tumbler  of  water  is  similar  to 
Labarraque’a  liquid. 


KCECHLIN’s  LldUID. 

Copper  filings  96  grains,  liquor  of  am- 
monia 2 oz.  Digest  till  the  liquor  turns  of 
a full  blue.  Filter,  add  muriatic  acid  5 
drachms  12  grains,  distilled  water  5 lbs. 
Dose  1 to  2 tea-spoonsful  daily  in  scrofula. 

koumiss. 

An  intoxicating  liquor  made  of  mare’s 
milk  by  the  Tartars.  'Phe  milk  is  kept  in 
bottles  made  of  hides,  till  it  becomes  sour ; 
it  is  then  shaken  till  it  casts  up  its  cream, 
and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels  in  a 
warm  place  to  ferment,  no  yeast  being  re- 
quired, though  sometimes  a little  old  koumiss 
is  added.  It  is  afterwards  distilled  in  a rude 
vessel  of  baked  clay.  From  21  pints  of 
milk  are  thus  drawn  14  oz.  of  spirit,  from 
which  about  6 oz.  of  strong  koumiss  are 
obtained  by  redistillation. 

kunckbl’s  phosphorus. 

I.  This  is  made  from  putrid  urine,  dis- 
tilled in  an  iron  pot,  with  a glass  or  stone- 
ware head.  The  residuum  taken  out,  ground, 
put  into  small  earthen  retorts,  and  distilled 
with  a violent  heat  into  cold  water. 

I I.  Pour  a solution  of  sugar  of  lead  into 
urine,  which  precipitates  a white  powder. 
This  is  to  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
and  distilled  at  a violent  heat  into  water. 

III.  Mix  bone-ash  15  Ihs.,  with  3 gallons 
of  water,  add  oil  of  vitriol  6 lbs.,  the  next 
day  add  more  water,  strain  through  a sieve, 
and  wash  the  sediment  well  with  hot  water, 
evaporate  the  waters  mixed  together  to  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  add  charcoal  dust 
sufficient  to  absorb  it,  and  distil  into  water. 

This  phosphorus  inflames  at  a very  low  tempera- 
ture, and  is  that  used  for  the  German  silent  lucifers. 

KUSiaUE  POWDER. 

Nitre  and  sulphur,  of  each  50  parts,  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  antimony,  of  each  1 part. 
Mix  and  divide  into  doses  of  3 grammes  each, 
(46^  grains  English,)  and  put  3 doses  in 
each  packet.  Given  to  dogs  in  a ball  of 
butter,  to  prevent  the  disorders  to  which 
they  are  liable.  A popular  French  nostrum. 

kustitien’s  metal  for  tinning. 

To  1 lb.  of  malleable  iron,  at  a white  heat, 
add  5 oz.  of  regulus  of  antimony,  and  24  lbs. 
of  the  purest  Molucca  tin.  This  alloy 
polishes  without  the  blue  tint,  and  is  free 
from  lead  or  arsenic. 


A material  for  fastening  knives  or  forks  into  their  handles  is  much 
needed.  The  best  cement  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  is  made  by 
melting  one  pound  of  colophony,  bought  of  any  druggist,  and  eight 
ounces  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  kept  in  a bar  or  reduced  to  powder. 
Take  one  part  of  the  powder  and  mix  with  iron  filings,  fine  sand  or 
brick  dust,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  handle,  heat  the  stem  of  the 
handle,  then  heat  the  stem  of  the  knife  or  fork  and  insert.  When 
cold  it  will  be  found  to  be  firm  in  its  place. 
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LABDANUM,  SPURIOUS, 

I.  The  very  high  price  of  the  true  gum 
Isbdanum  gave  rise  to  the  following  good 
imitation : — Gum  anime,  gum  copal,  gum 
mastic,  and  gum  lac,  of  each  2 lbs.,  gum 
arabic  3 lbs.,  catechu  and  Spanish  liquorice, 
of  each  1 lb.,  syrup  of  tolu  8 oz.,  essence 
of  ambergris  and  essence  of  musk,  of  each 
2 oz. 

II.  Yellow  wax  and  pork  lard,  of  each 
4 oz.,  ivory  black  4 oz.  A vile  article. 

LABELS  OF  BOTTLES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Lay  a coat  of  strained  white  of  egg  over 
the  label,  then  hold  it  to  the  fire,  or  expose 
it  to  steam,  till  the  albumen  coagulates ; when 
dry,  it  will  be  transparent,  and  resist  the 
action  of  oils,  spirits  of  wine,  and  water. 
Paper,  however  it  may  be  prepared,  will  not 
resist  the  strong  acids,  the  names  then  of 
these  must  be  engraved  on  the  bottles  which 
contain  them.  Writing  upon  bottles  them- 
selves with  pitch,  and  afterwards  laying  gold 
leaf  upon  them,  according  to  the  required 
names,  has  been  used,  but  it  is  useless  after 
a very  short  time. 

LAC,  TO  BLEACH. 

Dissolve  shell  lac  in  a lye  of  pearlash  by 
boiling,  filter,  pass  chlorine  through  it  in 
excess,  wash  and  precipitate ; afterwards 
melt  it  into  sticks. 

This  makes  an  excellent  varnish  with  spirits  of 
wine ; also,  its  color  renders  it  good  for  white  and 
delicate  colored  sealing  wax. 

LAC  LAKE,  OR  DYE. 

Boil  stick-lac  in  water,  filter  the  decoction, 
and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  dryness 
over  a gentle  fire.  The  occasion  of  this  easy 
separation  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  color 
here  separated,  adheres  only  slightly  to  the 
outsides  of  the  sticks  broken  off  the  trees 
along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  com- 
municates itself  to  boiling  water.  Some 
of  this  sticking  matter  also  adhering  to  the 
gum  itself,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the  whole 
together  ; for  the  gum  does  not  at  all  pre- 
judice the  color,  nor  dissolve  in  boiling 
water  ; so  that  after  this  operation  the  gum 
is  as  fit  for  making  sealing-wax  as  before, 
and  for  all  other  uses  which  do  not  require 
its  color. 

LAC  SPIRIT. 

Muriatic  acid  20  lbs.,  tin  3 lbs.  ; dissolve, 
i This  forms,  of  course,  a muriate  of  tin,  and 
i which  is  much  used  in  dyeing  with  lac  dye. 

LAC,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Gum  lac  4 oz.,  gum  myrrh  2 oz.,  tincture 
1 of  horse-radish  6 pints.  To  wash  spongy 
1 gums. 

LAC-WATER  VARNISH. 

Pale  shell-lac  5 oz.,  borax  1 oz.,  water 
1 plot.  Digest  at  nearly  the  boiling  point 
I till  mssolved,  then  strain.  An  excellent 


vehicle  for  water  colors,  inks,  &c.,  and  as  a 
varnish  for  prints,  is  made  thus  of  bleached 
lac.  When  dry,  it  is  transparent  and  water- 
proof. 

LACaUER  FOR  BRASS. 

I.  Seed-lac,  dragon’s  blood,  annatto,  and 
gamboge,  of  each  4 oz.,  saffron  1 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  1 0 pints. 

II.  Turmeric  1 lb.,  annatto  2 oz.,  shell- 
lac  and  gum  juniper,  of  each  12  oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  12  oz. 

III.  Seed-lac  3 oz.,  amber  and  gamboge,  of 
each  2 oz.,  extract  of  red  senders  drachm, 
dragon’s  blood  1 drachm,  saffron  5 drachm, 
spirits  of  wine  2 pints  4 oz. 

IV.  Turmeric  6 drachms,  saffron  15  grains, 
spirits  of  wine  1 pint  4 oz.  ; draw  the  tinc- 
ture, add  gamboge  6 drachms,  gum  sandarac 
and  gum  elemi,  each  2 oz.,  dragon’s  blood 
and  seed-lac,  of  each  1 oz. 

V.  Put  into  a pint  of  alcohol,  1 oz.  of 
turmeric  powder,  2 drams  of  annatto,  and 
2 drams  of  saffron  ; agitate  during  seven 
days,  and  filter  into  a clean  bottle.  Now 
add  3 oz.  of  clean  seed-lac,  and  agitate  the 
bottle  every  day  for  fourteen  days. 

LACaUER  FOR  TIN. 

Put  3 oz.  of  seed-lac,  2 drams  of  dragon’s 
blood,  and  1 oz.  of  turmeric  powder,  into 
a pint  of  well  rectified  spirits.  Let  the  whole 
remain  for  fourteen  days,  but  during  that 
time  agitate  the  bottle  once  a day  at  least. 
When  properly  combined,  strain  the  liquid 
through  muslin.  It  is  brushed  over  tin-ware 
which  is  intended  to  imitate  brass. 

LACaUER  FOR  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

This  lacquer  or  varnish  is  destined  to 
change,  or  to  modify  the  color  of  those  bodies 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Take  f oz.  of  gum 
guttse,  2 oz.  of  gum  sandarac,  2 oz.  of  gum 
elemi,  1 oz.  of  dragon’s  blood,  of  the  best 
quality,  1 oz.  of  seed-lac,  % oz.  of  terra 
merita,  2 grains  of  Oriental  saffron,  and 
20  oz.  of  pure  alcohol.  The  tincture  of 
saffron  and  of  terra  merita  is  first  obtained 
by  infusing  them  in  alcohol  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  summer.  The  tincture  must  be 
strained  through  a piece  of  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  ought  to  be  strongly  squeezed.  This 
tincture  is  poured  over  the  dragon’s  blood, 
the  gum  elemi,  the  seed-lac,  and  the.  gum 
guttoB,  all  pounded. 

LACaUERING,  TO  PREPARE  BRASS  FOR. 

As  the  object  of  lacquering  is  not  to  give 
a brilliancy,  but  to  preserve  one  already 
obtained,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  the  pre- 
paration of  any  thing,  the  brighter  surface 
obtained  the  better.  Some  good.s  are  turned 
in  the  lathe,  and  then  polished ; sometimes, 
as  in  philosophical  instruments,  burnished 
also;  this  makes  them  sufficiently  bright. 
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Other  goods,  as,  for  example,  many  which 
have  chased  surfaces,  and  which  cannot 
therefore  be  turned  with  a cutting  tool,  are 
held  against  a scratch  brush  or  brush  of  wire, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  lathe  like  a chuck,  and 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  This  removes 
all  asperities  and  renders  the  surface  fit  to 
receive  the  lacquer.  A third  and  more 
common  process  is  after  the  surface  is  got 
by  other  means  as  clean  as  possible,  the 
goods  are  put  into  pickle,  that  is,  into  aqua- 
fortis and  water,  and  there  suffered  to  remain 
some  hours,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  acid  eats  away  the  outer  coat,  leaving 
a bright  surface  beneath.  The  goods  are 
now  put  into  bran,  and  there  shaken  about 
to  dry  and  clean  them,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  lacquering. 

r-ACat  BRING  OF  OLD  WORK. 

Such  things  as  have  been  lacquered  before 
are  easily  cleaned  by  boiling  them  in  pearl- 
ash,  when  the  old  lacquer  will  be  destroyed, 
though  it  will  perhaps  still  lay  upon  the 
surface  as  a whitish  kind  of  varnish.  To 
remove  this,  and  restore  the  articles  to  their 
proper  color,  let  them  be  soaked  in  pickle, 
the  same  as  for  new  work,  examining  them 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently cleaned. 

LACQUERING,  PROCESS  OF. 

This  is  done  in  two  ways,  called  cold  lac- 
quering and  hot  lacquering.  By  the  former, 
a little  lacquer  being  taken  on  the  brush, 
which  should  be  a common  camel-hair  var- 
nish one,  it  is  laid  carefully  and  evenly  over 
the  work,  which  is  then  placed  in  an  oven 
< r on  a hot  stove  ; the  heat  from  this  con- 
tinued only  a minute  or  two  is  sufficient  to 
set  the  lacquer,  and  the  work  is  finished. 
By  the  second  method,  the  work  is  heated 
'first  to  about  the  heat  of  a flat  iron  as  used 
by  the-  laundress,  and  the  lacquer  quickly 
brushed  over  it  in  this  state,  the  work  being 
subjected  to  the  oven  for  a minute  after- 
wards or  not,  according  to  the  pleasure  and 
judgment  of  the  lacquerer.  The  article,  if 
very  small,  will  require  this,  because  it  will 
have  parted  with  most  of  its  heat  in  laying 
on  of  the  lacquer  ; if  heavy,  it  will  retain 
sufficient  to  perfect  the  process.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  know  the  exact  degree  of  heat, 
and  this  knowledge  cannot  be  attained  except 
by  experience,  so  different  is  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  the  quality  of  different  lac- 
quers, and  the  effect  to  be  produced. 

LACTATE  OF  IRON  LOZENGES. 

Lactate  of  iron  .J  drachm,  white  sugar 
6 drachms,  mucilage  of  gum  trugacanth, 
enough  to  mix  into  a mass,  which  make  into 
30  lozenges.  These  are  tonic,  particularly 
to  assist  digestion. 

LACTIC  ACID  LOZENGES, 

Lactic  acid  2 drachms,  jKiwder 


1 oz.,  oil  of  vanilla  4 drops,  or  the  essence 
of  vanilla  ^ drachm,  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth  to  make  a mass,  which  divide  into 
i drachm  lozenges. 

Lactic  acid  n prepared  by  dislilling  sour  milk,  or 
by  saturating  sour  milk  with  carbonate  of  soda; 
now  evaporate  by  heat,  procure  thus  the  rrystals 
of  lactate  of  soda,  and  decompose  these  carefully 
with  sulphuric  acid.  This  lust  will  seize  the  soda 
and  let  the  acid  escape. 

LADY  Kent’s  powder. 

Crab’s  claws  8 oz.,  powdered  pearls  and 
red  coral,  of  each  2 oz.,  oriental  bezoar 
stone  1 oz. 

A cordial  said  to  hare  been  once  in  great  esteem; 
an  enormous  expense  to  make  an  aimost  valueless 
medicine. 

LAENNEC’s  sedative  DRAUGHT. 

Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  2 grains, 
orange  water  oz.,  syrup  of  puppies  2 fluid 
drachms.  Dose  as  above  every  two  hours 
in  inflammation  of  the  chest,  &c. 

laennec’s  remedy  for  tooth-ache. 

Mix  1 drachm  of  creosote  and  13  drams 
of  spirits  of  wine  ; to  be  applied  on  cotton 
wool. 

LA  FAYETTE  CAKES. 

Mix  into  a paste  i lb.  each  of  butter, 
sugar,  and  flour,  6 eggs,  and  J oz.  of  volatile 
salt,  pounded  fine.  Spread  this  paste  out 
into  thin  round  cakes,  about  6 inches  in 
diameter.  Bake  them  to  a light  brown  upon 
tins  or  paper.  'When  baked,  take  them  off 
the  paper  or  tin,  cover  the  top  of  two-thirds 
in  number  of  them  with  jam,  and  put  3 
together.  Bake  them  again  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  let  them  get  cold,  and  then  turn 
them  round  the  edges,  and  cut  them  in  six, 
eight,  or  more  sections  from  the  centre, 

LAKE  COLORS. 

This  name  was  originally  given  to  designate 
merely  the  purplish  color  called  crimson, 
and  when  employed  alone  it  always  bears 
that  appellation  ; but  in  its  more  extended 
sense  it  is  applied  to  all  colors  prepared  by 
combining  a coloring  matter  or  tincture  with 
a basis,  which  is  commonly  alumine ; hence 
we  have  yellow,  green,  violet  lake,  &c.  The 
manufacturers  commence  the  preparation  by 
preparing  that  which  is  called  “ the  white 
body  of  lake,"  which  is  composed  of  a paste 
of  pure  alumine,  or  of  alumine  and  chalk, 
upon  which  the  coloring  matter  being  thrown, 
fixes  itself  in  a nymner  more  or  less  durable. 
To  prepare  this  paste,  a quantity  of  alum  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  water ; and  this  solution 
is  then  precipitated  by  subcarbonate  of  soda 
or  potass,  in  the  proportion  of  3 parts  of 
good  potass  to  5 of  alum.  (Soda  is  pre- 
ferable for  this  purpose ; 4^  parts  of  this 
material  are  required  to  saturate  5 parts  o» 
alum.)  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
whole  of  the  alumine  is  precipitated  without 
of  alkali ; when  the  precipitate 
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>««  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  some 
of  the  clear  liquid  should  be  drawn  off  into 
two  glasses  ; into  one  of  these  is  thrown 
some  drops  of  a solution  of  potass,  and  into 
the  other  a little  alum  water.  If  the  pre- 
cipitation is  perfectly  formed,  no  other  subsi- 
dence will  take  place  in  either  of  the  glasses  ; 
when  the  sediment  is  formed,  the  liquid  is 
to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  deposit  is  to  he 
washed  with  a great  quantity  of  water,  until 
at  last  it  comes  off  without  smell ; it  is  then 
extended  upon  a filter  of  linen  to  drain,  and 
when  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  soft  paste,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  a warm  decoction  of 
cochineal,  which  colors  it  more  or  less 
strongly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  coloring 
matter  contained  in  the  decoction  ; it  only 
now  remains  to  separate  the  lake  from  the 
surplus  liquid,  to  wash  and  strain  it  through 
a filter,  to  put  it  into  forms,  and  dry  it  in 
the  shade. 

I.  Red. — (a)  Coarsely  powdered  cochineal 

1 oz.,  water  and  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  of 
each  2 oz.  Digest  for  a week,  filter,  and 
precipitate  with  a few  drops  of  the  solution 
of  tin,  added  every  two  hours,  till  the  whole 
coloring  matter  is  thrown  down.  — (4) 
Coarsely  powdered  cochineal  1 lb.,  water 

2 gallons.  Boil  one  hour,  decant,  strain, 
add  a solution  of  pearlash  1 lb.  or  more, 
and  precipitate  with  a solution  of  alum.  If 
the  alum  be  added  first,  and  the  lake  pre- 
cipitated with  the  alkali,  the  color  will  be 
slightly  varied.— (c)  Pearlash  1 lb.,  clean 
shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  3 or  4 lbs.,  water  4 
or  5 gallons  ; boil  till  the  cloth  has  lost  its 
color,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  a solution 
of  alum. 

II.  Yellow, — (a)  To  a decoction  of  Per- 
sian or  French  berries,  add  some  potash  or 
soda ; into  the  mixture  a solution  of  alum  is 
to  be  poured  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls. 
The  precipitate  must  be  filtered,  washed, 
and  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried. — (4)  A 
lake  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  with 
quercitron,  taking  the  precaution  to  purify 
the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  with  buttermilk 
or  glue.  After  filtering  the  lake,  it  may  be 
brightened  with  a solution  of  tin. — (c)  An- 
notto  lake  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  dye- 
stuff in  a weak  alkaline  lye,  and  adding  alum 
water  to  the  solution.  Solution  of  tin  gives 
this  lake  a lemon  yellow  cast ; acids  a red- 
dish tint. — (d)  Take  1 lb.  of  turmeric  root, 
in  fine  powder,  3 pints  of  water,  and  1 oz, 
of  salt  of  tartar  ; put  all  into  a glazed  earthen 
vessel,  and  boil  them  together  over  a clear 
fire,  till  the  water  appears  highly  impreg- 
nated, and  stains  a piece  of  white  paper  of 
a beautiful  yellow.  Filter  this  liquor,  and 
gradually  add  to  it  a strong  solution  of  roche 
alum,  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all 
curdled  and  precipitated.  After  this,  pour 
the  whole  into  a filter  of  i^aper,  and  the 


water  will  run  off,  and  leave  the  yellow 
matter  behind.  Wash  it  with  fresh  water, 
till  the  water  comes  off  insipid. — (e)  Make 
a ley  of  potashes  and  lime  sufficiently  strong ; 
in  this  boil  gently  fresh  broom-flowers,  till 
they  are  white ; then  take  out  the  flowers, 
and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  vessels 
over  the  fire ; add  as  much  alum  as  the 
liquor  will  dissolve ; then  empty  this  ley 
into  a vessel  of  clean  water,  and  it  will  give 
a yellow  color  at  the  bottom.  Settle,  and 
decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wash  this 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with 
more  water,  till  all  the  salts  of  the  ley  are 
washed  off ; then  separate  the  yellow  matter, 
and  dry  it  in  the  shade. — {f)  Gum  guttse 
and  terra  merits  give  very  beautiful  yellows, 
and  readily  communicate  their  color  to  copal 
varnish,  made  with  turpentine.  Aloes  gives 
a varied  and  orange  tint. 

III.  Purple. — A decoction  of  Brazilwood 
and  logwood  affords,  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
a permanent  purple. 

IV.  Orange. — Boil  4 oz.  of  the  best  an- 
natto  and  1 lb.  of  pearlashes,  half  an  hour, 
in  1 gallon  of  water,  and  strain  the  solution 
through  paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this 
li  111.  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water, 
desisting  when  no  ebullition  attends  the 
commixture.  Treat  the  sediment  in  the 
manner  already  directed  for  other  kinds  of 
lake,  and  dry  it  in  square  bits  or  lozenges. 

In  this  manner  make  a lake  ol  any  ol  the  sub- 
stances that  are  of  a strong  texture,  as  madder, 
Brazil  wood,  logwood.  &c..  but  it  will  not  succeed 
in  the  more  tender  species,  as  the  Bowers  of  roses, 
violets,  &.C.,  as  It  destroys  the  nice  arrangement  of 
parts  In  those  subjects,  on  which  the  color  depends. 
(See  these  terms,  and  also  Carmine,  Canninaled 
Lake,  Florentine  Lake,  Brovm  Pink,  %c.) 

LAMP  BLACK,  TO  MAKE. 

Suspend  over  a lamp  a funnel  of  tin  plate, 
having  above  it  a pipe,  to  convey  from  the 
apartment  the  smoke  which  escapes  from 
the  lamp.  Large  masses,  of  a very  black 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  exceedingly  light, 
will  be  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  cone. 
This  carbonaceous  part  is  carried  to  such  a 
state  of  division  as  cannot  be  given  to  any 
other  matter,  by  grinding  it  on  a piece  of 
porphyry.  This  black  goes  a great  way  in 
every  kind  of  painting.  It  may  be  rendered 
drier  by  calcination  in  close  vessels.  The 
funnel  ought  to  be  united  to  the  pipe,  which 
conveys  off  the  smoke,  by  means  of  wire, 
because  solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame 
of  the  lamp. 

langelotte’s  prepared  opium. 
Opium  1 lb.,  juice  of  quinces  10  lbs., 
prepared  kali  1 oz.,  sugar  4 oz.  Ferment 
for  some  time,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  upon  which  digest 
spirits  of  wine.  Filter,  and  distil  off  the 
spirit. 
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LAPIS  D1VINU8. 

I.  Blue  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  and  camphor, 
equal  parts,  melted  together,  adding  the 
<aniphor  last. 

II.  Verdigris,  nitre,  and  alum,  equal  parts, 
melted  together. 

III.  Alum,  nitre,  and  blue  vitriol  3 oz. 
each,  camphor  1 drachm.  Used  formerly 
to  make  an  astringent  eye  water,  putting 
1 oz.  to  a pint  of  water. 

LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 

Alum,  litharge,  Armenian  bole,  and  col- 
cnthar,  of  each  3 oz.,  vinegar  4 oz. ; mix 
and  evaporate.  Used  formerly  to  make  a 
detergent  astringent  lotion  for  ulcers,  &c., 
using  1 oz.  to  a pint  of  water. 

LARD,  PREPARED. 

Pork  lard,  in  the  state  in  which  it  appears 
in  commerce,  is  always  mixed  with  salt,  this 
must  be  well  washed  away  from  it,  before  it 
is  fit  for  ointments.  When  washed  with 
rose-water,  it  is  called  lard  ointment,  and 
by  French  accoucheurs,  pommade  a toucher. 

L.\RDNEr’S  PREPARED  CHARCOAL. 

Triturate  chalk  with  charcoal  or  ivory 
black. 

lasteyrie’s  lithography  ink. 

Dry  tallow  soap,  mastic  in  tears,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  wine  powder,  of  each 
30  parts,  shell-lac  150  parts,  lamp  black 
12  parts;  mix  as  last.  {See  Lithographic.) 

LAUDANUM. 

I.  Hard  purified  opium  10  drachms, 
proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

II.  Opium  2J  oz.,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

III.  Opium  2 oz.,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

IV.  Tartarized. — Opium  2 oz.,  crocus 
1 oz.,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  and 
aloes  wood,  of  each  1 drachm,  tincture  of 
salt  of  tartar  2 lbs.  Digest,  strain,  and 
evaporate  to  one  half.  (See  also  Ford’s 
Laudanum  and  Sydenham’s  Laudanum.) 
All  these  tinctures  are  narcotic,  anodyne, 
and  anti-spasmodic,  in  doses  from  20  to  40 
drops. 

LAUDANUM  OF  aUINCES. 

Opium  4 oz.,  crocus  2 oz.,  quince  juice 
2a  lbs.,  yeast  4 spoonsful.  Ferment  till  the 
opium  and  safifron  separate,  then  express 
and  filter  ; to  the  liquor  add  cinnamon  2 oz., 
cloves,  aloes  wood,  and  yellow  sanders  wood, 
each  1 drachm ; let  it  stand  for  fourteen 
days,  then  filter  and  evaporate  to  one  half. 
Narcotic  in  doses  from  10  to  30  drops. 
(See  Newman.) 

LAUGHING  NUTS,  OR  CATCH  NUTS. 

Mix  up  with  1 lb.  of  gingerbread  dough 
3 oz.  of  butter,  3 oz.  of  sugar,  and  1 drachm 
of  cayenne  pepper;  drop  into  very  small 
masses,  on  greased  tins,  and  bake  to  a brown. 


LAUREL  OINTMENT. 

Laurel  leaves  1 lb.,  laurel  berries  § lb., 
cabbage  leaves  4 oz.,  neat’s-foot  oil  5 lbs., 
suet  2 lbs.  Boil,  express,  and  cool  slowly. 

This  is  a soothing  application  to  paintul  ulcers  and 
swellings,  and  acts  by  the  sedative  eflects  oI  the 
prussic  acid  contained  in  the  laurel  leaves  and 
berries. 

LAVENDER  DROPS,  RED  LAVENDER. 

I.  Simple  spirits  of  lavender  3 lbs.,  spirits 
of  rosemary  1 lb.,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg, 
of  each  i oz.,  red  sanders  wood  3 drachms, 
or  more  if  wanted  very  dark. 

II.  Raspings  of  red  sanders  wood  1 lb., 
allspice  and  cassia  wood,  each  8 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  12  pints.  Digest,  strain,  and  then 
add  oil  of  lavender  4 oz.,  oil  of  rosemary 
2 oz.,  proof  spirit  4 gallons. 

III.  Red  sanders  wood  1 lb.,  cassia  wood 
2 oz.,  nutmeg  1 oz.,  saffron  4 drachms, 
orange  pips  1 oz.,  flowers  of  rosemary  2 oz., 
spirits  of  wine  1 gallon.  Make  a tincture, 
it  will  produce  6 pints ; to  4 pints  of  this 
tincture  add  foreign  oil  of  lavender  14  oz., 
aromatic  spirits  of  hartshorn  6 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  5 gallons,  water  10  pints. 

IV.  Red  sanders  wood  4 oz.,  spirits  of 
wine  4 pints.  Digest,  strain,  and  add  oil 
of  lavender  4 drachms,  oil  of  rosemary  1 oz., 
oil  of  cassia  8 drops,  oil  of  cloves  4 drops, 
compound  spirits  of  hartshorn  about  6 
drachms,  to  produce  the  proper  quantity. 
These  mixtures  are  stimulant,  anti-spasmodic, 
in  doses  of  § drachm  to  2 drachms. 

LAVENDER  VINEGAR. 

I.  Infuse  the  flowering  tops  in  vinegar, 
and  then  distil. 

II.  Vinegar,  distilled  in  glass,  1 lb.,  oil 
of  lavender  drachm. 

These  are  very  cooling  odoriferous  cosmetics. 

LAVENDER,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  extracted  from  the  flowering  spike 
of  the  lavandula  spica.  It  is  yellow,  very 
fluid,  has  a strong  odour  of  the  lavender, 
and  a burning  taste.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  found  in  commerce  is  0'898  at 
the  temperature  of  72°  F.,  and  of  0'877 
when  it  has  been  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0'830,  but 
alcohol  of  0‘887  dissolves  only  42  per  cent, 
of  its  weight.  The  fresh  oil  detonates 
slightly  when  mixed  with  iodine,  with  the 
production  of  a yellow  cloud.  There  occurs 
in  commerce  a kind  of  oil  of  lavender  known 
under  the  name  of  oil  of  aspic,  or  oil  of  spike, 
extracted  by  distillafadn  from  a wild  variety 
of  the  lavandula  spica,  which  has  large 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  called  latifolia. 

This  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Its  odour  is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  laven- 
der, resembling  somewhat  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  which  it  is  indeed  often  adulterated.  It  is  also 
so  cheap,  as  to  be  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
latter  oil.  Oil  of  lavender  deposius,  when  partially 
exposed  to  the  air,  a concrete  oil,  which  rcseiunler 
camphor,  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  its  weight. 
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LAVENDKR  WATER,  OR  SPIRIT. 

I.  Soak  or  2 lbs.  of  lavender  flowers 
in  a gallon  of  proof  spirits. 

II. '  Oil  of  English  lavender  2 oz.,  essence 
of  ambergris  | oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons. 

III.  Oil  of  English  lavender  5 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  3 gallons,  distilled  water  2 gallons. 
Fine  it  with  burnt  alum. 

IV.  Lavender  flowers  14  lbs.,  spirits  of 
■wine  15  gallons;  draw  off  by  distillation 
10  gallons,  but  if  the  flowers  are  fresh  a 
little  more  may  be  drawn. 

V.  Foreign  oil  of  lavender  2 oz.,  oil  of 
rosemary  1 oz.,  green  oil  of  cinnamon  4 
drops,  proof  spirit  1 gallon. 

VI.  English  oil  of  lavender  3 oz.,  essence 
of  bergamot  1 oz.,  essence  of  ambergris 
5 dracbms,  spirits  of  wine  14  pints,  best 
rose  water  1 quart. 

VII.  Oil  of  lavender  2 drachms,  essence 
of  bergamot  1 drachm,  essence  of  ambergris 
30  drops,  oil  of  rhodium  6 drops,  spirits  of 
wine  1 pint. 

VIII.  Oil  of  lavender  2 drachms,  oil  of 
rosemary  1 drachm,  essence  of  ambergris 
1 drachm,  spirits  of  wine  2 lbs. 

IX.  Mitcham  oil  of  lavender  8 oz.,  essence 
of  bergamot  1^  oz.,  essence  of  musk  4 oz., 
rectified  spirits  of  wjne  2 gallons.  This  may 
be  diluted  with  water,  according  to  price. 

X.  English  oil  of  lavender  2 oz.,  essence 
of  ambergris  1 oz.,  Eau  de  Cologne  1 pint, 
rectified  spirit  1 quart.  (See  S7nith’s  British 
Lavender.) 

The  above,  when  used  in  medicine,  are  railed 
spirits  or  tinctures  of  lavender ; when  used  as  articles 
of  perfumery,  they  obtain  the  name  of  lavender 
water.  At  all  times,  1 oz.  or  oz.  of  oil  is  enough 
for  a gallon  of  spirit,  and  the  spirit  should  he  strong, 
or  the  mixture  will  he  cloudy  ; in  this  case,  it  may 
be  fined  by  a little  powdered  alum,  shook  up  with 
it.  and  then  suffered  to  rest  for  a day  or  so.  it  being 
then  filtered  for  use ; or  else  it  may  be  filtered  through 
blotting  paper,  with  a little  magnesia  in  the  funnel. 

LAVENDER  W-ATER,  AMMONIACAL. 
English  oil  of  lavender  2 oz.,  essence  of 
ambergris  1 oz.,  eau  de  luce  1 pint,  spirits 
of  wine  2 pints. 

LAXATIVE  MEDICINES. 

Laxative  medicines  are  such  as  act  upon 
the  system  aperiently,  but  gently  ; not  as  a 
cathartic,  or  sudden  and  violent  disturbance 
of  the  bowels,  but  gradually  so  to  act  upon 
It,  as  to  produce  a slightly  perceptible  effect. 
The  following  are  of  this  character  : 

I.  Manna,  a piece  of  which  the  size  of  a 
nut  dissolved  in  warm  water,  may  be  added 
to  the  food  of  an  infant. 

II.  Castor  oil  in  small  doses,  half  a tea- 
spoonful for  an  infant,  half  a dessert-spoonful 
for  an  adult. 

III.  One  Seidlitz  powder,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  drank  in  the  morning. 

IV.  Put  1 J oz.  of  salts  in  a wine  bottle 
full  of  rose  water,  and  take  a wine-glassful 
every  morning. 


V.  Brimstone  and  treacle,  putting  1 oz. 
of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  to  } lb.  of  treacle, 
take  a tea-spoonful  every  morning  for  four 
or  five  mornings. 

This  is  a well-known  remedy  for  children  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
prevalent  with  them. 

VI.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  equal  parts  ; mix  with  treacle  or  honey, 
and  take  a tea-spoonful  every  morning. 

An  excellent  remedy  to  cool  the  blood,  and  of 
great  advantage  as  a cure  for  the  piles. 

VII.  Enema. — Linseed  and  senna,  of  each 

2 oz.,  water  1^  pint ; boil  to  a pint,  strain, 
and  add  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts,  from  2 to 

3 drachms.  (See  also  Lenitive  Electvary.) 

LAXATIVE  BALLS  FOR  CATTLE. 

I.  Barbadoes  aloes  and  Lard  soap,  of  each 
3 drachms,  syrup  to  make  a ball. 

II.  Also  Alterative. — (a)  Barbadoes  aloes 
10  to  12  drachms,  Castile  soap  21  drachms, 
anniseed,  powdered,  12  to  16  drachms,  gin- 
ger 4 drachms.  Make  up  into  4 balls  with 
syrup  or  treacle. — (i)  Barbadoes  aloes  10 
to  12  drachms,  calomel  2 to  4 drachms, 
carraw’ay  seed,  powdered,  12  drachms,  gin- 
ger 4 drachms,  oil  of  cloves  40  drops,  syrup 
to  make  4 balls. — (c)  Flowers  of  sulphur 
6 oz.,  emetic  tartar  6 or  8 drachms,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  10  grains.  To  make  6 balls. 

LAXATIVE  DRENCHES  FOR  CATTLE. 

I.  For  Horses.  — (a)  Barbadoes  aloes 
3 drachms,  canella  alba  1 J drachm,  salt  of 
tartar  1 drachm,  mint  water  8 oz.  Mix  for 
a drench. — (i)  Barbadoes  aloes  3 drachms, 
prepared  kali  IJ  drachm,  castor  oil  4 to 
6 oz.,  mint  water  and  plain  water,  of  each 
^ pint ; in  fevers,  if  costive. — (c)  Epsom 
salts  6 to  12  oz.,  whey  or  gruel  2 pints, 
castor  oil  6 to  12  oz.  ; mix.— (d)  Castor, 
olive,  linseed,  or  rape  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  of 
either  8 oz.,  water  ^ pint. — (e)  Barbadoes 
aloes  2 to  3 drachms,  prepared  kali  2 drachms, 
castor  oil  and  warm  water,  each  | pint. — 
(y)  Barbadoes  aloes  2 to  3 drachms,  salt 
of  tartar  1 drachm,  mint  water  and  castor 
oil,  of  each  ^ pint. — (^)  Common  salt  4 oz., 
cream  ^ pint,  water  2 pints. — (A)  Barbadoes 
aloes  6 drachms,  common  salt  6 oz.,  flour 
of  mustard  1 oz.,  water  2 pints  ; used  in 
the  staggers. — (i)  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts 
6 to  8 oz.,  whey  2 pints  ; mix.  Useful 
when  the  animal  is  feverish,  as  a cooling 
purge  after  bleeding,  in  influenza,  chills,  &c. 

U)  Barbadoes  aloes  ^ drachm,  salt  of 
tartar  2 drachms,  Glauber’s  salt  6oz.,  water 
2 pints.  Used  after  plentiful  bleeding. 

II.  For  Cows, — (a)  Common  salt  4 to 
6 oz..  flour  of  mustard  a table-spoonful, 
grated  ginger  or  ground  pepper,  of  either  r 
tea-spoonful,  gin  or  other  spirit  4- pint,  water 
2 pints. — (4)  Barbadoes  aloes  4 drachms, 
common  salt  4 oz.,  ginger  1 drachm,  anodyne 
carminative  tincture  2 oz.,  water  2 pints. — 
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(e)  Epsom  salts  6 or  8 oz.,  castor  or  olive 
oil  6 or  8 oz.,  water  1 piut ; for  fever  aud 
quick  pulse. 

LEAD  AS  A POISON,  ANTIDOTE  FOR. 

Administer  an  emetic  of  10  to  20  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  8 or  10  grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  These  not  being  at  hand, 
give  immediately  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  warm  water,  after- 
wards tickle  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a 
feather,  to excitevomiting  as  early  as  possible. 
The  antidotes  a,«  Epsom  salts,  or  Glauber 
salts,  or  alum,  dissolved  in  any  ordinary 
liquid,  and  to  be  taken  as  soon  after  the 
poison  as  possible.  These  salts  are  decom- 
Dosed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
each  of  them  seizes  the  lead,  and  forms  with 
it  the  insoluble  and  harmless  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  symptom  of  poisoning  by  lead, 
is  the  formation  of  a narrow  leaden  blue  line, 
about  ^ of  an  inch  thick,  bordering  the 
edges  of  the  gums,  and  attached  to  the  neck 
of  two  or  more  teeth  of  either  jaw. 

LEAD  IN  WINES,  TO  DETECT. 

Lead  in  wines  is  detected  by  a black  pre- 
cipitate, which  will  be  instantly  produced 
by  the  following  mixture : — Expose  equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  powdered  oyster-shells 
to  a white  heat  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  cold,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  boil  them  with  water  in  a 
strong  bottle  for  an  hour.  Transfer  to  ounce 
phials,  and  add  to  each  20  drops  of  muriatic 
acid. 

LEAD  DUST  AND  GRAINS. 

Melt  new  lead,  and  pour  it  into  a pail  of 
water,  letting  it  pass  through  an  iron  plate 
with  small  holes  in  it,  through  which  the 
lead  may  pass  in  drops.  This  will  give  granu- 
lated lead.  For  lead  dust,  pour  it  when 
melted  into  an  iron  mortar,  which  has  been 
heated  almost  to  the  heat  of  the  liquid  lead  ; 
half  fill  the  mortar  thus  heated  with  chareoal, 
broken  small.  The  lead  being  diffused  among 
the  charcoal,  pound  them  together  till  suffi- 
ciently reduced  ; then  wash  away  the  char- 
coal with  water,  and  save  the  lead  powder. 
This  is  much  used  by  potters  and  glass 
makers. 

LEAD,  LOTION  OF, 

Sugar  of  lead  1 drachm,  pure  water  or 
rose  water  8 oz.  This  is  a good  application 
to  burns,  sprains,  swellings,  excoriations,  &c. 

For  many  lead  medicines,  see  Goulard.) 

LEAD  PLAISTER. 

I.  Finely-powdered  litharge  6 lbs.,  olive 
oil  1 gallon,  water  1 quart  ; boil  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a plaister,  adding  more  water  if 
necessary. 

II.  Litharge  5 oz.,  olive  oil  12  oz.,  water 
3 oz. 


III.  For  each  lb.  of  litharge  employed, 
add  pints  of  olive  oil,  and  ^ pint  of  color- 
less vinegar ; boil  till  all  moisture  is  eva- 
porated, and  until  only  a very  few  scales  o. 
litharge  rise  to  the  surface,  then  remove  the 
heat,  add  gradually  one-third  as  much  vinegar 
as  before,  and  boil  to  a proper  consistence. 

IV.  Wholesale. — (a)  Olive  oil  60  lbs., 
litharge  30  lbs.,  water  2 or  3 gallons. — 
(Jb)  Oil  70  lbs.,  litharge  30  lbs.,  water  2 or 
3 gallons. 

Used  as  a simple  strapping  plaister,  and  also  as  a 
ba  da  for  other  plaisters. 

LEAD  TREE, 

Put  4 OZ.  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  powder, 
into  a clean  glass  globe,  wine  decanter,  or 
large  phial,  filled  with  water.  Add  10  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  or  a little  vinegar,  and  shake 
the  mixture  well.  Then  take  a small  piece 
of  zinc,  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  tie  it 
to  a string  which  passes  through  a eork  that 
fits  the  phial ; twist  once  or  twice  round  the 
zinc  a piece  of  fine  brass  or  copper  wire,  and 
let  the  end  of  the  wire  depend  from  it  in  any 
agreeable  form.  Place  the  zinc  and  wire, 
thus  prepared,  so  that  it  shall  hang  as  near 
as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  bottle,  and  that 
no  part  shall  touch  either  the  top,  bottom, 
or  sides  of  it.  Let  the  whole  rest  quietly 
for  a short  time,  metallic  lead  will  soon 
deposit  itself  on  the  zinc,  and  along  the  wire, 
forming  a brilliant  illustration  of  chemical 
affinity.  The  zinc  having  a greater  affinity 
for  the  acetic  acid,  which  forms  part  of  the 
sugar  of  lead,  than  the  lead  with  which  it  is 
combined  has  united  with  it,  and  suffers  the 
lead  to  be  deposited.  The  liquid  will  change 
to  the  acetate  of  zinc.  The  use  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  to  dissolve  a white  cloudy  precipitate, 
often  formed  when  sugar  of  lead  is  dissolved 
in  common  water,  or  if  it  contain  of  itself 
any  impurity.  Filtering  will  also  remove 
the  cloudiness. 


LEAKe’s  PATENT  PILLS. 

Made  with  colocynth,  sulphate  of  potass, 
and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  mercury. 

LEATHER,  DYKING  OF. 

The  following  colors  may  be  imparted  to 
leather,  according  to  the  various  uses  for 
which  it  is  intended  : — 

Blue. — (a)  Blue  is  given  by  steeping  the 
subject  a day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  for  an 
hour  in  hot  alum-water;  or  it  may  be  given 
by  tempering  the  indigo  with  red  wine,  an 
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washing  the  skins  therewith. — (i)  Boil  elder- 
berries, or  dwarf  elder,  then  smear  and  wash 
the  skins  therewith,  and  wring  them  out ; 
then  boil  the  berries  as  before  in  a solution 
of  alum  water,  and  wet  the  skins  in  the  same 
manner,  once  or  twice  ; dry  them,  and  they 
will  be  very  blue. 

Red. — Red  is  given  by  washing  the  skins, 
and  laying  them  two  hours  in  galls ; then 
wringing  them  out,  and  dipping  them  in  a 
liquor  made  with  privet  berries,  alum,  and 
verdigris  in  water  ; and  lastly  in  a dye  made 
of  Brazil  wood  boiled  with  ley. 

Purple. — Purple  is  given  by  wetting  the 
skins  with  a solution  of  roche  alum  in  warm 
water,  and  when  dry,  again  rubbing  them 
with  the  hand,  with  a decoction  of  logwood 
in  cold  water. 

Green. — Green  is  given  by  smearing  the 
skin  with  sap-green  and  alum  water  boiled. 

Dark  green  is  given  with  steel  filings  and 
sal  ammoniac,  steeped  in  urine  till  soft,  then 
smeared  over  the  skin,  which  is  to  be  dried 
in  the  shade. 

Yellow. — Yellow  is  given  by  smearing  the 
skin  over  with  aloes  and  linseed  oil,  dissolved 
and  strained,  or  by  infusing  it  in  weld. 

Light  orange. — Orange  color  is  given  by 
smearing  with  fustic  berries,  boiled  in  alum 
water  ; or,  for  a deep  orange,  with  turmeric. 

Sky  color. — Sky  color  is  given  with  indigo 
steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  the  nextmorning 
warmed  and  smeared  over  the  skin. 

Black. — Wash  the  leather  over  once  or 
twice  with  blacking,  or  with  the  iron  liquor 
of  the  dyers,  or  still  better,  with  copperas 
dissolved  in  water. 

Should  the  leather  in  any  case  be  greasy,  and  not 
take  the  dye  readily,  let  a little  stale  urine,  or  ox 
gall  water,  be  first  brushed  over  it. 

LEATHER,  TO  CLEAN. 

^ Take  of  French  yellow  ochre  1 lb.,  sweet 
oil  a dessert-spoonful ; mix  well  together, 
so  that  the  oil  may  not  be  seen  ; then  take 
of  pipe  clay  1 lb.,  starch  ^ lb.  Mix  with 
boiling  water.  When  cold,  lay  it  on  the 
leather.  When  dry,  rub  and  brush  it  well. 
(See  Boot-top  Liquid.') 

LEATHER,  TO  CURRY. 

This  process  prepares  leather  to  be  made 
up  into  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  &c.,  and  is 
performed  upon  the  flesh  or  grain.  In  dress- 
ing on  the  flesh,  the  first  operation  is  soaking 
the  leather  untU  it  be  thoroughly  wet,  then 
the  flesh  side  is  shaved  on  a wooden  beam. 
The  knife  used  is  of  a rectangular  form,  with 
a handle  at  each  end,  and  a double  edge ; 
after  the  skin  is  properly  shaved,  it  is  throwii 
into  water  again  and  scoured  upon  a board, 
by  rubbing  the  grain  or  hair  side  with  apiece 
of  pumice-stone,  by  which  means  a substance 
18  produced  out  of  the  leather  called  the 
bloom.  The  hide  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
drying  place,  when  a material  is  applied. 


consisting  of  a mixture  of  cod  oil  and  Rus- 
sian tallow,  principally  upon  the  flesh  side  ; 
it  is  now  waxed,  which  is  done  by  rubbing 
it  with  a brush  dipped  in  oil  and  lamp  black 
on  the  flesh  side  ; it  is  then  sized  with  a 
brush  or  sponge,  dried  and  tallowed  ; this  is 
called  wax  leather.  To  black  leather  on 
the  grain,  the  operation  is  the  same  till  it  is 
scoured.  Then  a brush,  dipped  in  urine, 
is  rubbed  over  the  leather,  and  after  it  is 
dry,  it  is  again  rubbed  over  with  a brush 
dipped  in  copperas  water,  and  after,  the  grain 
is  raised  by  a fine  graining  board,  when  it 
is  finished,  and  fit  for  the  shoe-maker’s  use. 

LEATHER,  TO  GILD. 

First  brush  it  over  with  white  of  egg,  then 
lay  on  gold  or  silver  leaf ; lastly,  burnish  with 
a tooth  or  knob  of  ivory. 

The  leather  for  putting  round  doors,  &o.  is  covered 
thus  with  silver  leaf  or  zinc  leaf,  and  then  lackered 
with  the  lacker  fit  for  tin-ware. 

LEATHER,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Pyroligneous  acid  may  be  used  with  success 
in  preserving  leather  from  the  attacks  of 
mouldiness,  and  is  serviceable  in  recovering 
it  after  it  has  received  that  species  of  damage, 
by  passing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  hide  or 
skin,  first  taking  due  care  to  expunge  the 
mouldy  spots  by  the  application  of  a dry 
cloth.  This  remedy  will  prove  of  equal 
service  if  applied  to  boots,  shoes,  &c.,  when 
damaged  in  the  same  manner. 

LEATHER,  TO  VARNISH. 

The  best  varnish  for  leather  is  thin  gum 
water,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
white  of  egg.  This  is  very  shining,  but 
sticky  ; for  the  covers  of  books,  and  such 
leather  as  is  to  be  handled,  use  only  white  of 
Slid  water,  beaten  together  in  equal  parts. 
(See  Glaire,  Blacking,  Boot  Liquid,  Japan, 
Harness  Jet,  Sfc.) 

LEAVES,  CASTING  FROM. 

The  leaf,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  being 
gathered,  is  to  be  laid  on  fine-grained  moist 
sand,  in  a perfectly  natural  )iosition  ; having 
that  surface  uppermost  which  is  to  form  the 
cast ; ^ and  being  banked  up  by  sand,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  supported.  It  is 
then,  by  means  of  a broad  camel-hairbrush, 
to  be  covered  over  with  a thin  coating  of 
wax  and  Burgundy  pitch,  rendered  fluid  by 
heat.  The  leaf  being  now  removed  from  the 
sand,  and  dipped  in  cold  water,  the  wax 
becomes  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently tough  to  allow  the  leaf  to  be  ripped 
off  without  altering  its  form.  This  being 
done,  the  wax  mould  is  placed  on  moist  sand, 
and  banked  up  as  the  leaf  itself  was;  it  is 
then  covered  with  plaster  of  Paris,  made 
iin,  care  being  taken  that  the  plaster  is 
accurately  forced  into  all  the  interstices  of 
the  mould  by  means  of  a camel-hair  bru.sh. 
As  soon  as  the  plaster  is  set,  the  warn.ib 
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thus  produced  softens  the  wax,  which  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  of  the  plaster  is 
prevented  from  adhering  thereto  ; and  with 
a little  dexterity  it  may  be  rolled  up,  parting 
completely  from  the  cast,  without  injuring 
it  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Casta  thus  obtained  are  very  perfect,  have  a high 
relief,  and  are  excellent  models,  either  for  the 
draughtsman,  or  for  the  moulder  of  architectural 
ornaments, 

LEAVES,  TO  TAKE  IMPRESSIONS  FROM. 

I.  Take  green  leaves  of  trees  or  flowers, 
and  lay  them  between  the  leaves  of  a book 
till  they  are  dry.  Then  mix  up  some  lamp- 
black with  drying  oil,  and  make  a small 
dabber  of  some  cotton  wrapped  op  in  apiece 
of  soft  leather.  Put  the  color  upon  a tile, 
and  take  some  on  the  dabber.  Laying  the 
dried  leaf  flat  upon  a table,  dab  it  very  gently 
with  the  oil  color,  till  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
are  covered  ; but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
dab  it  so  hard  as  to  force  the  color  between 
the  veins.  Moisten  a piece  of  paper,  or 
rather  have  a piece  laying  between  several 
sheets  of  moistened  paper  for  several  hours, 
and  lay  this  over  the  leaf  which  has  been 
blackened.  Press  it  gently  down,  and  then 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  a press,  or  lay  a 
heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  press  it  down 
very  hard.  By  this  means  you  obtain  a very 
beautiful  impression  of  the  leaf  and  all  its 
veins  ; even  the  minutest  will  be  represented 
in  a more  perfect  manner  than  they  could 
be  drawn  with  the  greatest  care.  These 
impressions  may  also  be  colored  in  the  same 
manner  as  prints. 

II.  Take  a piece  of  good  letter  paper,  and 
smear  it  over  with  olive  oil  on  one  side ; it 
is  then  hung  up  by  one  corner  for  two  or 
three  days  ; it  is  next  to  be  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  a tallow  candle  on  the  side  that 
was  oiled,  taking  care  that  you  do  not  scorch 
it ; then  place  a fresh  leaf,  with  the  upper 
side  or  face  on  the  blackened  oil  paper,  co- 
vering it  with  another  piece  of  soft  paper, 
and  smoothing  it  over  with  the  hand,  using 
gentle  pressure.  The  leaf  must  then  be 
placed  carefully  on  a piece  of  clean  white 
paper,  covered  over,  and  rubbed,  as  before, 
for  a short  time,  when  you  will  find  that  it 
has  made  a beautiful  impression  on  the  paper 
helow.  The  oiled  paper  must  be  smoked 
each  time  that  you  take  an  impression.  The 
leaves  should  be  fresh  gathered. 

LB  blond’s  VARNISH  FOR  PRINTS. 

Copaiba  balsam  4 lbs.,  copal  in  powder 
1 lb.,  adding  1 oz.  per  day,  stirring  it  up, 
and  putting  it  in  the  sun,  till  each  portion 
is  dissolved ; when  all  dissolved,  add  Scio 
turpentine  till  of  a proper  consistence. 

LE  BOSSe’s  hard  VARNISH. 

Take  of  Greek  or  Burgundy  pitch  and 
resin,  or  colophony  of  Tyre,  or  common 
resin,  each  2 oz.  Melt  them  together  upon 


a moderate  fire,  in  a new  earthen  pot,  iseLl 
glazed;  and,  these  ingredients  being  tho- 
roughly mixed,  put  to  them  8 oz.  of  good 
nut  or  linseed  oil,  and  incorporate  the  whole 
well  together  over  the  fire,  for  a full  half- 
hour.  Continue  afterwards  to  boil  the  mix- 
ture, till  such  time  as,  having  taken  a little 
of  it  out,  and  suffered  to  cool,  it  ropes  on 
touching  it  with  the  finger,  like  a very  thick 
syrup.  Take  the  pot  then  from  the  fire, 
and  the  varnish  being  a little  cooled,  pass 
it  through  a new  linen  cloth  into  some  vessel 
that  will  not  soak  it  up,  and  can  be  well 
corked. 

Varnish  made  in  this  manner  may  be  kept  for 
twenty  years,  and  will  be  better  for  age.  This  is 
an  etching  ground  for  copper  and  steel  plates. 

LE  dray’s  MARMORETUM. 

A composition  to  fill  the  cavities  of  decayed 
teeth,  formed  of  a rather  stiff  amalgam  of 
quicksilver  and  tinfoil,  which  is  brought  up 
to  a stiffer  consistence  by  half  its  weight,  or 
about  its  own  bulk  of  finely  powdered  glass. 

LEECHES,  APPLICATION  OF. 

In  the  applying  of  leeches  to  the  human 
body,  success  is  rendered  more  certain  by 
previously  drying  them,  or  allowing  them  to 
creep  over  a dry  cloth.  To  attract  them, 
the  part  should  be  moistened  with  cream, 
sugar,  or  blood,  and  if  this  should  be  in- 
sufficient, the  leech  may  be  cooled  by  touch- 
ing it  with  a cloth  dipped  in  cold  water. 

The  escape  of  leeches  from  the  part  is  to  be 
prevented  by  covering  them  with  a wine- 
glass or  tumbler. 

LEMERl’s  SOLVENT  FOR  ANTIMONY. 

Spirit  of  nitre  10  oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  and 
muriatic  acid,  each  4 oz.  This  readily  dis- 
solves the  metal  antimony  and  its  oxydes. 

LEMONADE  IN  BOTTLES. 

This  differs  in  no  degree  in  manufacture 
from  ginger  beer,  the  ginger  being  left  out, 
and  18  drops  of  the  essence,  or  of  the  oil  of 
lemon  being  first  ground  up  with  the  suga'. 

The  essence  is  the  same  as  the  oil  of  lemon, 
but  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine  ; it  therefore  v 
unites  readily  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  is  more  convenient  in  use.  (See  Ginger  5 
Beer.)  f. 

LEMONADE  SHRUB, 

Juice  of  8 lemons,  juice  of  berberries  jf 

3 oz.,  white  sugar  i oz.,  white  wine  i pint. 
Dilute  at  pleasure  with  water  or  milk  as  a C 

beverage,  cooling  and  refreshing.  K 

LEMONADE  FOR  ICEING.  II 

Rub  off  the  yellow  peel  of  3 or  4 fruits 
with  bard  loaf-sugar  5 oz.,  water  2 pints ; 9 

cut  the  fruits  in  half,  and  squeeze  the  juice  ■ 

into  the  water.  H 

Orangeade  Is  made  in  the  same  way.  Lemonade  H 
in  liot  countries,  taken  in  excess,  is  apt  to  produce  H 
cholera.  > H 
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LEMONADE  POWDERS. 

Pound  and  mix  together  | lb.  of  loaf- 
sugaFi  1 oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  3 or 
4 drops  of  the  oil  of  lemon ; divide  the 
mixture  into  16  portions,  and  use  them 
instead  of  the  soda  alone,  as  recommended 
under  soda  water. 

LEMONS,  TO  PRESERVE  WITH  SUGAR. 

Choose  clear  fresh  lemons,  wipe  them 
clean,  and  cut  upon  the  rind  any  devices  of 
stars,  rings,  flowers,  &c.,  being  careful  not 
*0  cut  lower  than  the  white  pith.  Throw 
them  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  put  this 
on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  till  rather  soft, 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water  ; when  they 
are  cold,  drain  them  and  wipe  them  dry, 
then  put  them  into  boiling  syrup,  and  let 
them  boil  there  for  three  or  four  minutes  ; 
afterwards,  empty  out  the  whole  together 
into  an  earthen  pan  to  cool.  The  next  day, 
and  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  repeat 
the  boiling  in  rather  stronger  syrup  each  day  ; 
lastly,  put  them  into  proper  jars  or  glasses, 
pour  syrup  upon  them  till  they  are  covered, 
and  then  tie  a piece  of  bladder  over  the  top 
of  each. 

When  the  peels  are  done  withont  the  pulp,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  pour  the  syrup  over  them  for 
three  or  four  days,  boiling  it  each  day,  the  peels 
being  kept  out;  but  they  should,  after  the  first 
squeeziug  to  take  the  juice  away,  be  thrown  into 
salt  and  water  for  three  or  four  days  previous  to  the 
use  of  the  sugar, 

LEMON  BISCUITS. 

Mix  together  well  5^  lbs.  of  flour,  12  oz. 
of  butter,  1 lb.  of  sugar,  1 pint  of  water  or 
milk,  flavoring  the  latter  with  the  essence 
of  lemon.  Roll  out  the  paste  in  the  man- 
ner of  pie-crust,  cut  it  into  form,  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  till  about  three-parts  done, 
and  then  dry  in  a stove. 

LEMON  BRANDY. 

Puts  quarts  of  water  to  1 gallon  of  brandy; 
take  2 dozen  of  lemons,  2 lbs.  of  the  best 
sugar,  and  3 pints  of  milk.  Pare  the  lemons 
very  thin,  and  lay  the  peel  to  steep  in  the 
brandy  twelve  hours.  Squeeze  the  lemons 
upon  the  sugar,  then  put  the  water  to  it, 
and  mix  all  the  ingredients  together.  Boil 
the  milk,  and  pour  it  in  boiling.  Let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  strain  it. 

LEMON  CAKES. 

I.  Take  a small  earthen  pan,  and  fill  it 
half  full  with  treacle,  prepared  as  recom- 
mended for  gingerbread,  add  half  a tea- 
cupful  of  water  and  flour,  to  make  of  a soft 
batter,  pour  this  batter  into  little  pans  well 
buttered,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  a few  are  baked,  if  they  do  not  stand 
up  enough,  add  more  flour  ; if  too  stiff,  more 
treacle.  After  they  are  baked,  they  are 
rendered  crisp  by  putting  them  for  four  or 
five  hours  in  the  drying  stove. 

Having  been  originally  fl.avored  with  essence  of 
lemon,  they  oblaiiied,  and  are  still  called  lemon 


cakes;  treacle  cakes  would  be  more  appropriate. 
They  are  chiefly  for  children's  use,  and  are  sold 
at  three  for  a half-penny. 

II.  Flour  and  sugar,  of  each  1 lb.,  eggs 
1 dozen,  grated  peel  and  juice  of  4 lemons. 
Whisk  the  eggs  to  a high  froth,  then  gra- 
dually add  the  rest ; bake  in  small  oval  tins, 
well  buttered,  and  place  a card  under  each 
tin. 

LEMON  CHEESE  CURD. 

Put  new  milk  in  a pan  near  the  fire,  with 
a little  rennet  added  to  it.  When  turned 
into  curds  and  whey,  filter  it,  and  to  the  curd 
add  lemon  juice  and  essence  of  lemon, 
according  to  taste.  Beat  the  whole  well 
together,  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  add  a few 
pieces  of  candied  lemon  peel,  cut  thin,  over 
the  top  of  it. 

LEMONS,  CONCRETE  OIL  OF. 

Saturate  lemon  or  lime  juice  with  pow- 
dered chalk,  wash  the  sediment  with  cold 
water,  and  dry  it ; each  gallon  of  lemon 
juice  thus  forms  from  8 to  13  oz.  of  the  salt, 
which  is  the  citrate  of  lime.  Upon  this 
powder  pour  dilute  sulphuric  acid  9 fluid  oz. 
to  each  oz.  of  chalk  previously  used.  Strain 
through  a cloth,  and  evaporate  in  shallow 
vessels,  that  it  may  crystallize  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  This  is  a very  agreeable 
acid,  i drachm  in  water  is  equal  to  1 oz.  of 
lemon  juice,  as  a substitute  for  which  it  is 
used. 

LEMON  CREAM  AND  JELLY. 

This  is  milk,  thickened  in  some  degree 
with  isinglass,  and  flavored  with  lemon  juice, 
essence  of  lemon,  and  sugar.  When  the 
ingredients  are  united,  they  must  be  well 
beaten  together,  then  melted,  poured  into  a 
mould,  and  suffered  to  rest  till  cold.  It  may 
be  colored  by  a chip  or  two  of  fustic  wood. 
Lemon  jelly  is  made  with  water  instead  of 
milk. 

LEMON  DROPS. 

Sugar  1 lb.  in  very  fine  powder,  dissolve 
half  along  with  salt  of  sorrel  3 drachms,  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  as  soon  ai 
it  boils,  add  the  other  half  of  the  sugar,  and 
essence  of  lemons  8 drops  ; drag  it  out 
immediately  with  a crooked  wire  into  drops 
upon  a slab. 

Citric  acid  or  tartaric  acid  is  as  good  as  the  salt 
of  sorrel.  The  drops  may  be  made  white  or  yellow. 

LEMON  DROP  CAKES  AND  BISCUITS. 

Make  a paste  of  1 J lb.  of  flour,  the  same 
of  sugar,  lb.  of  butter,  3 eggs,  ^ oz.  of 
sal  volatile,  and  flavnr  with  essence  of  lemon. 
A little  milk  may  be  used  to  work  up  the 
flour.  Make  12  biscuits  out  of  5 oz.  of 
flour,  and  bake  upon  greased  tin,  not  letting 
them  touch  each  other.  For  biscuits,  use 
flour  2 lbs.,  sugar  1 lb.  2 oz.,  butter  \ lb., 
sal  volatile  ^ oz.,  eggs  5,  with  a little  npUk 
and  essence  of  lemon. 
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LEMON,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Cut  off  very  thin  the  rinds  of  any  number 
of  lemons,  put  the  pieces  of  peel  in  a phial, 
and  cover  them  with  spirits  of  wine ; after 
a day  or  two,  this  will  have  taken  up  all  the 
oil  of  the  lemon  peel,  and  become  far  better 
in  quality  than  that  usually  sold. 

LEMONS,  ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF. 

This  is  a salt  used  for  removing  iron  stains 
from  linen  and  other  fabrics.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  together  equal  weights  of  bitar- 
trate of  potass  and  superoxalate  of  potass, 
which  last  is  found  in  wood-sorrel  and  com- 
mon sorrel.  (See  Sorrel.) 

The  two  acids,  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  first  salt, 
and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  last,  unite  with  the  iron, 
and  oxalate  of  iron  is  formed,  which  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  thus  the  stain  is  removed. 

LEMON  JUICE,  ARTIFICIAL, 

White  vinegar  1 pint,  white  sugar  f oz., 
essence  of  lemon  peel  30  drops. 

LEMON  JUICE,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Squeeze  it  into  a glass  or  earthenware 
basin,  filter  it  through  muslin  or  flannel,  to 
free  it  entirely  of  pulp,  put  this  into  very 
dry  or  J oz.  bottles,  and  put  into  each 
bottle  J spoonful  of  sweet  oil  before  you 
cork  them.  Set  them  upright  in  a cool  place, 
and  when  wanted  for  use,  remove  the  oil  by 
dipping  in  a skewer  wrapped  round  with 
clean  cotton-wool. 

LEMON  JUICE,  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  To  every  pint  of  clear-strained  lemon 
juice,  add  2 lbs.  of  loaf-sugar.  If  not  thick 
enough,  put  it  in  a slow  oven  for  a little 
while  to  evaporate  some  of  the  moisture. 

II.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  lemons  into  a 
tall  jar,  let  it  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part, 
or  filter  the  whole  first,  and  add  2 lbs.  of 
loaf-sugar  to  every  pint.  A little  of  this 
in  water  makes  lemonade  at  once.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  better  to  have  a little  of  the 
peel  added. 

III.  Slarified  syrup  1 pint,  citric  acid  5 oz., 
lemon  peel  1 oz. 

IV.  Syrup  of  lemon  peel  i pint,  simple 
syrup  i pint,  citric  acid  oz. 

**  LEMON  LOZENGES  AND  PIPE. 

I.  Add  10  or  12  drops  of  the  essential  oil 
of  lemons  to  oz.  of  gum  arable  ; dissolve 
in  ^ pint  of  water,  and  add  If  lbs.  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Work  all  together  into  a stiff  paste 
on  a marble  slab,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking 
dust  the  slab  with  starch  powder.  Roll 
it  out  into  a thin  sheet,  stamp  it  out  for 
lozenges.  If  for  pipe,  roll  it  out  by  a piece 
of  wood  from  a lump. 

II.  Acidulated. — Citric  acid  3 drachms, 
white  sugar  16  oz.,  essence  of  lemon  16 
drops,  gum  tragacanth  f oz.  Mix  with 
water,  and  cut  into  12  grain  lozenges. 

III.  Tartaric  acid  2 drachms,  white  sugar 
J lb.,  essence  of  lemon  10  drops.  Muci- 
lage to  mix. 


LEMON  MARMALADE  AND  PASTE. 

Squeeze  the  lemons,  boil  the  peels  in  water 
till  soft,  then  take  out  the  pith,  and  pound 
the  rest  in  a mortar,  till  quite  fine,  mixing 
with  them  a little  of  the  juice  ; pass  it  all, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  juice,  through  a 
sieve  into  a preserving  pan.  For  every  lb. 
add  f lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  till  it  sets,  when  cold,  into  a 
jelly,  when  it  may  be  poured  into  jelly-pots 
for  future  use.  With  double  the  above 
weight  of  sugar,  it  is  called  lemon  paste. 

LEMONS,  OIL  C.F. 

This  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
yellow  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon,  or 
citrus  medica.  In  this  state  it  is  a yellowish 
fluid,  having  a specific  gravity  of  0-8517  ; 
but  when  distilled  along  with  water  till  ^ of 
the  oil  have  come  over,  it  is  obtained  in  a 
colorless  state,  and  of  a specific  gravity  of 
0'847  at  72°  F.  This  oil  does  not  become 
concrete  till  cooled  to  4°  below  0“  F.  The 
oil  of  lemons  has  a very  agreeable  smell  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  injured  by  distillation. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous 
alcohol,  but  only  14  parts  dissolve  in  100 
of  spirits  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0-837 
This  oil,  especially  when  distilled,  forms  with 
muriatic  acid  similar  camphorated  com- 
pounds with  oil  of  turpentine,  absorbing  no 
less  than  280  volumes  of  acid  gas.  Oil  of 
lemons  kept  long,  in  ill-corked  bottles, 
generates  a quantity  of  stearessence,  which 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by 
water,  and  evaporated,  affords  brilliant, 
colorless,  transparent  needles.  Some  acetic 
acid  is  also  generated  in  the  old  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  Brande,  the  specific  gravity  of  oil 
of  lemons  is  0-8786. 

LEMON  FEEL. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  lemon  peel  with 
sugar,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  air  until 
the  sugar  crystallizes. 

LEMON  PEEL,  SYRUP  OF. 

Lemon  peel  3 oz.,  boiling  water  IJ  pint. 
Steep  for  a night,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar 
2 lbs. 

LEMON  PICKLE. 

I.  Lemon  juice  and  vinegar,  each  3 gallons, 
ginger  1 lb.,  allspice,  pepper,  grated  lemon 
peel,  of  each  8 oz.,  common  salt  3J  lbs., 
cloves  and  cayenne  pepper,  each  2 oz.,  mace 
and  nutmegs,  each  1 oz. 

II.  Lemons  cut  in  quarters,  6 in  number, 
salt  1 lb.,  garlic,  6 cloves,  horse-radish, 
scraped,  and  mustard  flour,  of  each  2 oz., 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  cayenne  pepper, 
of  each  2 drachms,  vinegar  2 quarts. 

This  is  used  as  a table  sauce  with  fisb,  steaks, 
oysters,  4tc. 

LEMON  SUGAR,  OR  CANDY. 

Melt  and  clarify  loaf-sugar  over  a gentle 
fire,  till  of  the  candy  height,  then  add  to 
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every  4 lbs.  of  sugar,  3 oz.  of  citric  acid, 
and  2 drachms  of  essence  of  lemon  peel. 
Stir  them  up  weCy  and  pour  into  a plate. 
If  to  be  spongy  or  porous,  add  th^  white 
of  egg. 

LEMON  TWISTS. 

Make  a paste  of  1 lb.  of  flour,  f lb.  of 
loaf-sugar,  in  coarse  dust,  i lb.  of  butter, 
essence  of  lemon  to  flavor,  and  eggs  or  milk 
to  make  it  of  a proper  stiff  consistence. 
Roll  out  the  dough,  cut  it  into  narrow  twists, 
plait  3 of  these  together  loosely,  wash  them 
with  milk,  dust  loaf-sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  upon  greased  tins. 
There  may  be  added  to  the  dough  a little 
sal  volatile  to  make  them  light. 

LEMON  WATER,  OR  CORDIAL. 

Take  dried  lemon  peel  4 lbs.,  clean  proof 
spirit  lOJ  gallons,  and  1 gallon  of  water. 
Draw  off  10  gallons  by  a gentle  heat.  This 
sweetened  with  a little  sugar  is  a fine  aro- 
matic cordial.  Some  add  1 lb.  of  dried 
orange  peel  to  the  above  quantity  of  lemon 
peel,  which  considerably  modifies  the  flavor, 
and  aids  its  stomachic  effect. 

LEMON  WATER  ICE. 

Half  a pint  of  lemon  juice,  and  the  same 
of  water,  to  which  put  1 pint  of  syrup,  the 
peels  of  6 lemons  rubbed  off  on  sugar  ; strain, 
mix  and  freeze.  Then  mix  up  the  whites  of 
3 eggs  to  a strong  froth,  with  a little  sugar. 
When  the  ice  is  beginning  to  set,  work  this 
well  into  it,  and  it  will  be  very  soft  and 
delicious. 

LEMON  WINE,  OR  BEER. 

Raisins,  cut  in  half,  2 lbs.,  brown  sugar 
2 lbs.,  boiling  water  2 gallons,  rind  of  2 
lemons.  Ferment  for  two  days,  strain, 
bottle  in  half-pint  stone  bottles,  and  wire 
the  corks.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three 
or  four  days. 

LEMON  WINE. 

Pare  off  the  rinds  of  6 large  lemons,  cut 
them,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Steep  the 
rinds  in  the  juice,  and  put  to  it  a quart  of 
brandy.  Let  it  stand  three  days  in  an 
earthen  pot  close  stopped ; then  squeeze 
6 more,  and  mix  with  it  2 quarts  of  spring 
water,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten 
the  whole.  Boil  the  water,  lemons,  and 
sugar  together,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  cool  • 
then  add  a quart  of  white  wine,  and  the 
other  lemons  and  brandy  ; mix  them  toge- 
ther,  and  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  into 
some  vessel.  Let  it  stand  three  months, 
and  then  bottle  it  off.  Cork  the  bottles  well  • 
keep  It  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

LE  MORt’s  OINTMENT. 

Pork  lard  7 lbs.,  Venice  turpentine  1 lb., 
litharge  1 lb.,  white  lead  1 lb.,  alum  6 oz. 
corrosive  sublimate  1 lb.,  vermillion  1 oz.’’ 


LENITIVE  ELECTUARY. 

I.  Senna  8 oz.,  figs  1 lb.,  cassia  pulp, 
tamarind  pulp,  and  pulp  of  French  plums, 
of  each  ^ lb.,  coriander  seed  4 oz.,  liquorice 
3 oz.,  white  sugar  2|  lbs.  This  is  a gentle 
laxative  in  doses  from  2 drachms  to  ^ oz., 
or  more. 

II.  Senna  leaves  4 lbs.,  coriander  seed 
2 lbs.,  raisins  10  lbs.,  stick  liquorice  1 lb. 
8 oz.,  prunes  10  lbs.,  tamarinds  10  lbs., 
treacle  32  lbs. 

III.  Figs  20  parts,  prunes  14,  tamarinds 
14,  cassia  fistula  20,  white  sugar  50,  stick 
liquorice  4§,  senna  12,  coriander  seed  8. 

IV.  Figs  49  parts,  tamarinds  28,  treacle 
56,  jalap  1,  ivory  black  2,  senna  10,  cori- 
ander seed  7. 

V.  Senna  leaves  and  cream  of  tartar,  each 
14  drachm,  pulp  of  prunes  1^  oz.,  syrup 
to  flavor.  This  is  a very  common  article. 
(See  Senna,  Electuary  of,  also  Laxative.) 

LENSES,  CEMENT  FOR  HOLDING. 

In  grinding  small  lenses,  Mr.  Pritchard 
found  that  shell-lac,  the  cement  usually  em- 
ployed for  them,  was  by  no  means  sufllciently 
strong  to  retain  them.  He  was  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  attain  his  object  by 
adding  to  the  shell-lac  an  equal  weight  of 
finely  levigated  pumice,  carefully  melting 
them  together  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  stirring 
them  till  well  incorporated.  Great  care  is 
required  in  using  it,  not  to  heat  it  hotter 
than  is  absolutely  required  in  melting  it,  and 
in  fixing  the  lens  securely,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes unfit  for  use  ; and  the  same  caution 
is  equally  required  in  using  shell-lac  alone. 

LETTERS,  TO  DISINFECT. 

The  best  method  of  disinfecting  letters, 
and  other  articles  coming  from  places  that 
are  supposed  to  be  visited  by  the  plague,  is 
to  expose  them  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  mixed  with  saltpetre. 

LETTUCE,  EXTRACT  OF. 

I.  Take  a garden  lettuce  run  to  flower,  and 
about  the  time  that  the  flowers  open,  break 
close  off  most  of  the  leaves,  and  otherwise 
wound  the  stalk  ; a white  juice  will  exudSj  it 
may  be  scraped  off  in  a few  minutes,  or 
sopped  up  with  a piece  of  sponge  or  cotton 
wadding,  or  it  may  be  suffered  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  then  peeled  off  for  use.  That 
which  is  taken  liquid,  must  be  spread  out  to 
dry,  or  washed  out  of  the  sponge,  &c.,  and 
then  dried  by  a gentle  evaporation.  This  is 
of  the  best  quality. 

II.  Take  the  stalks  of  the  garden  lettuce, 
pound  them  in  a mortar,  press  out  the  juice, 
and  dry  it.  This  is  more  abundant,  but 
inferior  to  the  last  in  quality.  Both  are 
anodyne,  anti-spasmodic,  and  soporific,  in 
doses  of  3 to  5 grains,  or  more.  Lettuce 
juice  yields  about  its  weight  of  extract ; 
or,  1 plant,  by  the  first  process,  yields 
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^ drachm,  30  grains,  or  6 doses.  A person 
then  eating  ^ part  of  such  a lettuce  would 
take  a dose.  A young  succulent  lettuce, 
such  as  is  generally  eaten,  contains  a very 
small  quantity,  however  large  the  plant 
may  be. 

This  extract  is  used  in  medicine  where  opium  is 
objectionable,  and  is  a favorite  anodyne  medicine 
in  France,  particularly  for  children. 

LEVURB. 

The  yeast  and  lees  of  beer,  put  into  canvas 
bags  to  drain,  and  some  water  added,  to 
assist  in  carrying  oflF  the  bitter  flavor  of 
the  hop. 

Exported  from  Flanders  to  Paris  for  the  use  of  the 
bakers.  It  has  lately  been  brought  into  this  country, 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  German  Yeast. 

LIGHT  BALLS. 

These  are  thrown  from  mortars  at  night  to 
discover  the  operations  of  an  enemy’s  working 
parties.  They  are  formed  of  the  following 
composition,  made  up  into  a ball,  and  thrown 
by  the  hand  with  a small  charge  of  gunpow- 
der, covered  over  with  a case  of  paper,  and 
having  a fusee  attached.  Ground  saltpetre 
6 lb.  4 oz.,  sulphur  2 lb.  8 oz.,  rosin  pounded 
1 lb.  14  oz.,  linseed  oil  boiled  7|oz. 

LIGHTNING,  TO  ESCAPE  ITS  EFFECTS. 

When  persons  happen  to  be  overtaken  by 
a thunder-storm,  although  they  may  not  be 
terrified  by  the  lightning,  yet  they  naturally 
wish  for  shelter  from  the  rain  which  usually 
attends  it ; and,  therefore,  if  no  house  be  at 
hand,  generally  take  refuge  under  the  nearest 
tree  they  can  find.  But  in  doing  this,  they 
unknowingly  expose  themselves  to  a double 
danger  ; first,  because  their  clothes  being 
thus  kept  dry,  their  bodies  are  rendered 
more  liable  to  injury,  the  lightning  often 
passing  harmless  over  a body  whose  surface 
is  wet ; and  secondly,  because  a tree,  or  any 
elevated  object,  instead  of  warding  off,  serves 
to  attract  and  conduct  the  lightning,  which, 
in  its  passage  to  the  ground,  frequently  rends 
the  trunks  or  branches,  and  kills  any  person 
or^niraal  who  happens  to  be  close  to  it  at 
the  time.  Instead  of  seeking  protection, 
then,  by  retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a tree, 
hay  rick,  pillar,  wall,  or  hedge,  the  person 
should  either  pursue  his  way  to  the  nearest 
house,  or  get  to  a part  of  the  road  or  field 
which  has  no  high  object  that  can  draw  the 
lightning  towards  it,  and  remain  there  until 
the  storm  has  subsided.  It  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  stand  near  leaden  spouts,  iron 
gates  or  palisadoes,  at  sueh  times ; metals 
of  all  kinds  having  so  strong  an  attraction 
for  lightning,  as  frequently  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  course  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
taken.  When  in  a^  house,  avoid  sitting  or 
standing  near  the  window,  door,  or  walls, 
during  a thunder  storm.  The  nearer  a per- 
son is  to  the  middle  of  a room,  the  better. 


LIGNUm’s  ANTISCORBUTIC  DROPS. 

These  consist  of  a disguised  preparation 
of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  proprietor's  name  was  originally  If'ood.  which 
he  thought  it  advantageous  to  translate  into  Latin. 

LILAC,  TO  DVE  SILK. 

For  every  pound  of  silk,  take  lb,  o. 
archil,  mix  it  well  with  the  liquor  ; make  it 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dip  the  silk  quickly, 
then  let  it  cool,  and  wash  it  in  river  water, 
and  a fine  half  violet,  or  lilac,  more  or  less 
full,  will  be  obtained. 

LIME,  CHLORIDE  OF. 

I.  To  cause  a large  quantity  of  lime  to 
combine  with  the  chlorine  gas,  the  lime  is 
mechanically  suspended  in  the  water,  into 
which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass,  and  agitated, 
so  as  to  present  fresh  matter  to  the  gas.  By 
this  means  the  chloride  of  lime  is  formed  in 
a very  convenient  manner  ; it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  used  as  bleaching  liquor. 

II.  The  chlorine  gas  may  also  be  com- 
bined with  lime  in  a dry  state,  or  the  water 
may  be  evaporated,  when  it  is  employed  for 
the  formation  of  chlorides,  which  may  then 
be  very  conveniently  transported  to  any  dis- 
tance without  injury  to  its  detersive  power, 

LIME  CYLINDERS,  FOR  OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICROSCOPES. 

The  lime  cylinders  are  about  1 J inch  long, 
and  f inch  in  diameter,  with  a hole  through 
them.  To  make  them,  we  may  procure  a 
piece  of  chalk,  marble  or  lime-stone,  and 
cut  it  to  a proper  shape  and  size  ; put  seve- 
ral of  these  in  a crucible,  and  keep  them 
red  hot  in  a fire  for  three  or  four  hours. 

They  should  afterwards  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles  till  wanted  for  use.  Those  of  chalk 
are  to  be  preferred. 

LIME  LINIMENT. 

Linseed  or  common  olive  oil,  and  lime 
water  equal  parts  j to  be  shaken  up  together 
every  time  of  use,  for  scrofula  and  syphilitic 
sores,  and  still  more  for  burns  and  scalds. 

LIMB,  SULPHDRET  OF. 

Take  of  sulphur  or  brimstone,  in  fine 
powder,  4 lbs.,  lime,  well  slacked  or  sifted, 

20  lbs.,  water  16  gallons ; these  are  to  be 
well  mixed,  and  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  an  iron  vessel,  stirring  them  briskly  from 
time  to  time.  Soon  after  the  agitation  of 
boiling  is  over,  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret 
of  lime  clears,  and  may  be  drawn  off  free 
from  the  insoluble  matter,  which  is  consi- 
derable, and  which  rests  upon  the  bottom  ' : 
of  the  boiler.  The  liquor  in  this  state  is  j 
pretty  nearly  the  color  of  small  beer,  but 
not  quite  so  transparent.  ^ 

. 

LIMB  WATER.  j. 

Fresh  burnt  lime  8 oz.,  pour  upon  it  ^ 
boiling  water  1 gallon  ; cover  up  close,  and 
when  cold  keep  the  whole  in  a glass  bottle,  J 
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pour  off  the  clear  when  wanted.  It  is 
astringent,  antacid  in  draughts  of  from  ^ pint 
to  a pint,  its  taste  being  covered  with  about 
^ part  of  milk. 

LINCTUS,  OR  LOHOCH. 

A linctus  is  a medicine  which  is  taken 
with  a spoon,  or  licked  by  the  tongue.  Thus 
honey  and  borax,  brimstone  and  treacle,  or 
any  powder,  mixed  with  jam,  forms  a linctus, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  a loboch.  The 
following  are  the  chief  linctuses  used  in 
medicine  : — 

I.  Common. — Oil  of  almonds  and  syrup 
of  tolu,  of  each  ^ oz.,  powdered  white  sugar 

2 drachms.  This  is  demulcent,  and  used 
in  colds. 

II.  Acid. — (a)  Conserve  of  roses  rendered 
slightly  acid  with  oil  of  vitriol.  This  is  ex- 
cellent in  coughs,  asthmas,  and  in  fevers. 

(b)  Honey  of  roses  10  drachms,  syrup  of 
poppies  2 drachms,  muriatic  acid  20  drops. 

III.  Anacid  or  Alkaline. — Honey  rendered 
slightly  disagreeable  with  salt  of  tartar.  Ad- 
ministered in  hooping  cough  to  remove  the 
accumulation  of  phlegm  from  the  throat. 

IV.  Demulcent. — (a)  Spermaceti  and  pow- 
der of  gum  tragacanth,  of  each  | oz.,  syrup 
of  poppies  to  make  it  of  a proper  consistence. 
Dose  a tea  spoonful  occasionally,  to  ease 
irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  throat. 
This  is  sometimes  called  Linctus  Bechicus 
and  Cough  Linctus. — (*)  Oil  of  almonds 
and  syrup  of  capillaire,  manna,  and  cassia 
pulp,  of  each  2 oe.,  powdered  gum  traga- 
canth 16  grains,  orange  flower-water  2 fluid 
oz.  This  is  for  coughs,  and  is  the  quantity  for 
two  days,  which  is  as  long  as  it  will  keep. — 

(c)  Yolk  of  1 egg,  oil  of  almonds  2 oz., 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows  1 oz.,  rose-water 

3 oz. 

V.  Expectorant.— (a)  Oxymel  of  squills, 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  of  each  ^ oz. — (4)  Kermes  mineral 

4 grains,  manna  6 oz.,  oil  of  almonds,  syrup 
of  squills,  and  mucilage  of  gum  Senegal  or 
arabic,  of  each  2 drachms.  This  is  laxative, 
demulcent,  and  expectorant,  and  is  useful  in 
coughs. 

VI.  Oilg. — fa)  Oil  of  almonds  and  syrup 
of  mulberries,  of  each  1 oz.,  conserve  of  dog 

tragacanth  3 drachms. 

(4)  Olive  oil,  oxymel  of  squills,  and  syrup 
of  poppies,  of  each  1 oz.  Dose  1 drachm. 

VII.  O/n'a/e.— Syrup  of  poppies  2 oz.,  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  1 oz.,  conserve  of  dog 
roses  loz.,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  2 drachms. 

VIII.  Stimulant.— Honey  loz.,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 2 drachms.  Dose  a tea-spoonful 
night  and  morning  as  a cure  for  worms. 

IX.  Green.— White  linctus,  colored  with 
syrups  of  saffron  and  violets. 

X.  Pechora/.  — Spermaceti  and  Spanish 
liquonce  juice,  of  each  8 oz.,  water  to  soften 
the  liquorice  j make  a soft  electuary,  and  add 
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honey  3 lbs.,  and  oil  of  anniseed  1 drachm. 
Mix  well.  A popular  remedy  for  coughs. 

XI.  White. — Jordan  sweet  almonds 
drachms,  bitter  almonds  5 drachm  ; blanche 
by  steeping  in  hot  water  and  removing  the 
skins,  then  add  ^ oz.  of  white  sugar,  and 
15  grains  of  gum  tragacanth;  beat  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  further  add  oil  of  almonds 
and  orange  flower  water,  of  each  4 drachms, 
pure  water  4 oz.  A pleasant  demulcent  for 
coughs.  (See  Soap, Manna,  and  Spermaceti.) 

LINEN,  TO  BLEACH. 

I.  By  Chlorine. — To  ascertain  the  strength 
of  this  acid  for  bleaching,  a solution  of  indigo 
in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  employed.  The 
color  of  this  is  destroyed  by  the  chlorine ; 
and  according  to  the  quantity  of  it  that  can 
be  discolored  by  a given  quantity  of  the 
liquor,  its  strength  is  known.  In  this 
country  machinery  is  employed  for  rinsing 
and  beating  ; the  apparatus  must  be  arranged 
according  to  the  objects  to  be  bleached  ; the 
skeins  of  thread  must  be  suspended  in  the 
tub  destined  for  them,  and  the  cloth  must  be 
rolled  upon  reels  in  the  apparatus.  When 
every  thing  is  thus  disposed,  the  tubs  are 
filled  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  by  in- 
troducing a funnel,  which  descends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  the  gas.  The  cloth  is  wound 
on  the  frame-work  on  which  the  skeins  are 
suspended,  is  turned  several  times,  until  it  is 
judged,  by  taking  out  a small  quantity  of 
the  liquor  from  time  to  time,  and  trying  it 
by  the  test  of  the  solution  of  indigo,  that  it 
is  sufliciently  exhausted.  The  weakened 
liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  may  be  again 
employed  for  a new  saturation. 

II.  By  Chloride  of  Lime. — This  liquor  is 
found  to  be  preferable  to  chloride  and  potass. 
At  the  great  bleach-field  in  Ireland,  four  leys 
of  potass  are  applied  alternately  with  four 
vveeks  exposure  on  the  grass,  two  immer- 
sions in  the  chloride  of  lime,  a ley  of  potash 
between  the  two,  and  the  exposure  of  a week 
on  the  grass  between  each  leys  and  the 
immersions.  During  summer,  two  leys  apd 
fifteen  days’  exposure  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare cloth  for  the  chloride  ; the  three  alter- 
nate leys,  with  immersions  in  the  liquor, 
will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  bleaching  ! 
nothing  then  will  be  necessary,  but  to  wind 
the  cloth  through  the  sulphuric  acid. 

LINIMENT. 

A thin  oily  or  soapy  preparation,  to  be 
used  by  robbing  it  on  any  swelled,  diseased, 
or  injured  part,  by  friction  with  the  hand, 
or  a piece  of  linen  rag.  It  is  also  called  an 
embrocation,  and  differs  from  a lotion,  in 
Its  being  oily  or  soapy,  and  rubbed  on  the 
part,  whereas,  a lotion  is  only  washed  over 
or  dabbed  on,  thus  if  the  surface  be  broken, 
a otion  is  most  convenient ; if  not  broken, 
a liniment  may  be  employed. 
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I.  -4 cid.— Honey  of  roses  1 oz.,  muriatic 
acid  20  drops.  For  putrid  sore  throat,  &c. 

II.  Alkaline. — Liquor  of  carbonate  of 
potass  2 oz.,  olive  oil  4 oz.,  yolk  of  2 eggs. 

III.  Anodyne. — Soap  liniment  4 fluid  oz., 
tincture  of  opium  3 fluid  oz.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  opium  liniment. 

iv.  Diuretic. — Tincture  of  squills,  digi- 
talis and  colchicum  of  each  J oz.,  liquor  of 
ammonia  ^ oz.,  camphorated  oil  1 oz. 

V.  Escharotic. — Honey  4 oz.,  spirits  of 
salts  and  verdigris  of  each  1 oz.  This  is 
used  by  farriers  as  a drying  ointment  or 
liniment  for  ulcers,  &c. 

VI.  Green. — Powdered  camphor  and  ex- 
tract of  hemlock,  of  each  1 oz.,  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia  2 oz.,  olive  oil  and  liquor 
of  ammonia  of  each  4 oz. 

VII.  — Simple. — White  wax  1 oz.,  olive  oil 
4 fluid  oz.,  melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 
This  is  the  same  as  white  liniment,  and, 
except  in  consistency,  spermaceti  ointment. 

LINSEED  OIL,  PURIFYING  OF. 

It  is  requisite  that  artists  should  have  the 
linseed  oil  they  use  perfectly  colorless,  as 
otherwise  it  would  spoil  the  more  delicate 
tints.  To  purify  it  is  extremely  easy  j even 
putting  a bottle  of  the  oil  in  the  sun  for  some 
days  will  accomplish  the  object ; but  as  this 
process  is  somewhat  tedious,  it  is  better  to 
put  in  a two-ounce  phial,  three-quarters  full 
of  good  common  linseed  oil,  a piece  of 
whiting  as  big  as  a nut,  previously  pow- 
dered. Shake  them  together,  and  put  the 
phial  on  the  hob  of  a stove,  or  in  an  oven. 
In  two  days,  and  sometimes  in  a few  hours, 
the  whiting  will  have  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  all  color  and  impurity,  and  the  re- 
fined oil  floating  at  top  may  be  poured  ofif 
for  use. 

LINSEED  POULTICE. 

Stir  linseed  flour  into  boiling  water,  in 
suflScient  quantity  to  form  a poultice  of  pro- 
per consistency,  and  before  application, 
smear  the  surface  with  a little  olive  or  linseed 
oil.  If  irritation,  with  .great  pain  and  ten- 
sion, or  hardness,  should  prevail,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  substitute  a decoction  of  poppy 
heads  for  the  common  water.  This  poul- 
tice is  in  general  use  in  all  the  hospitals. 

LINSEED  TEA. 

Linseed  1 oz.,  liquorice  root  4 oz.,  boiling 
water  2 lbs.  Strain  through  a cloth.  The 
liquorice  root  is  generally  omitted  in  domestic 
management. 

LIP  SALVE. 

I.  Pink. — Put  8 oz.  of  good  olive  oil  into 
a wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  2 oz.  of  the 
oloomy  parts  of  alkanet  root ; stop  the  bottle, 
and  set  it  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  till  it  be 
of  a fine  crimson  color  ; strain  the  oil  clear 
into  a pipkin  with  3 oz.  each  of  fine  white 
wax,  and  fresh  well-cleaned  mutton  or  lamb 


suet ; melt  the  whole  by  a slow  fire,  and 
when  taken  off,  add  40  drops  of  oil  of  rho- 
dium or  lavender,  and  pour  it  into  small 
pots. 

II.  White  is  made  the  same  way  by  leaving 
out  the  alkanet  root. 

III.  Melt  together  2i  oz.  of  white  wax, 
3 oz.  of  spermaceti,  7 oz.  of  oil  of  almonds, 
1 drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  IJ  oz.  of 
alkanet  root,  wrapped  up  in  a linen  bag. 
Pour  the  salve  into  small  gallipots  or  boxes, 
and  cover  with  bladder  and  white  leather. 

Though  called  lip  salvo,  this  composition  is  seldom 
applied  to  the  lips ; its  principal  use  consisting  in 
curing  sore  nipples,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy. 

LiaUEUR  DB  PRESSAVIN. 

Dissolve  quicksilver  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  it  with  subcarbonate  of  potass ; 
then  take  this  precipitate  and  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each  1 oz.,  and  dissolve  them  in  2J  pints 
of  distilled  water.  Two  spoonsful  of  this 
liquor  is  diluted  with  2 pints  of  distilled 
water,  and  a small  wine-glassful  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  in  syphilis,  the  patient 
avoiding  the  use  of  common  salt  in  his  food, 

LiaUID  FOIL,  FOR  GLASS  GLOBES. 

I.  Melt  together  1 oz.  of  clean  lead,  and 
1 oz.  of  fine  tin,  in  a clean  iron  ladle  ; then 
immediately  add  1 oz.  of  bismuth.  Skim 
off  the  dross,  remove  the  ladle  from  the  fire, 
and  before  it  sets,  add  10  oz.  of  quicksilver. 
Now  stir  the  whole  carefully  together,  taking 
care  not  to  breathe  over  it,  as  the  fumes  of 
the  mercury  are  very  pernicious.  Pour  this 
through  an  earthen  pipe  into  the  glass  globe, 
which  turn  repeatedly  round. 

II.  To  4 oz.  of  quicksilver,  add  as  much 
tinfoil  as  will  become  barely  fluid  when 
mixed.  Let  the  globe  be  clean  and  warm, 
and  inject  the  quicksilver  by  means  of  a pipe 
at  the  aperture,  turning  it  about  till  it  is 
silvered  all  over.  Let  the  remainder  run 
out,  and  hang  the  globe  up. 

III.  For  this  purpose,  1 part  of  mercury 
and  4 of  tin  have  been  used  ; but  if  2 parts 
of  mercury,  1 of  tin,  1 of  lead,  and  1 of 
bismuth,  are  melted  together,  the  compound 
which  they  form  will  answer  the  purpose 
better  ; either  of  them  must  be  made  in  an 
iron  ladle,  over  a clear  fire,  and  must  be 
frequently  stirred. 

LiaUID  GLUE. 

I.  Glue  melted  with  a very  small  quantity 
of  vinegar  1 pint,  to  which  add  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  4 oz.  of  spirits 
of  wine. 

II.  Melt  i lb.  of  the  best  Flanders  glue 
in  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  add  4 oz.  of  brandy. 
It  is  used  as  a cement,  particularly  for  fancy 
works  in  paper. 

LlaUID  POUNCE. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda  1 oz.,  water  1 pint; 
color  with  2 drachms  of  the  syrup  of  buck- 
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thorn,  or  a little  sap  green.  This  is  used 
to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading  upon  linen. 
If  potash  be  used  instead  of  soda,  the  ink 
will  spread. 

LianiD  SOAP. 

I.  Take  2 lbs,  of  the  best  Alicant  or  Joppa 
soap,  scrape  it  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a 
gallon  of  the  best  spirits  of  wine,  with  ^ oz. 
of  good  rosemary  or  lavender  oil.  Set  the 
bottle  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  taking  it  in  at  night,  and  shaking  it 
till  the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  filter  through 
cotton.  If  properly  made,  it  will  be  trans- 
parent, and  of  the  color  of  white  wine.  The 
older  the  soap  is  the  better. 

II.  Olive  oil  4 oz.,  dissolved  oil  of  tartar 
i oz. ; rub  together,  then  add  12  oz.  of  rose- 
water. A very  good  cosmetic. 

LIQ.UID  ROUGE, 

I.  The  red  liquor  left  in  the  preparation 
of  carmine. 

II.  Dissolve  carmine  in  subcarbonate  of 
potass  water. 

III.  Dissolve  pure  rouge  in  a mixture  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  weak  acetic  acid. 

IV.  Dissolve  with  rose  water  the  color  off 
a pink  dye  saucer,  as  it  is  sold  at  the  color 
shops,  and  add  a little  ammonia  to  the 
liquid.  (See  Pini  Saucers.) 

LiaUID  TRUE  BLUE. 

Take  ^ lb.  of  best  double  oil  of  vitriol, 
mix  1 oz.  of  Spanish  indigo,  (first  pound 
the  indigo  very  fine,)  and  scrape  in  a little 
chalk  ; have  a large  iron  pot  half  full  of  sand, 
which  set  on  the  fire  ; when  the  sand  is  hot, 
put  the  bottle  in,  and  let  the  vitriol,  &c., 
boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take 
the  whole  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  for 
twenty. four  hours,  and  then  bottle  it  for  use. 

LiaUODILLA. 

The  yellow  part  of  the  peel  of  6 oranges 
and  6 lemons,  brandy  or  plain  spirit  1 gallon ; 
digest  a week,  filter,  and  add  loaf-sugar  4 lbs. 
dissolved  in  1 gallon  of  water,  and  the  juice 
of  the  oranges  and  lemons  which  were  peeled. 
Let  it  stand  a month,  and  then  bottle.  This 
is  a very  pleasant  beverage,  when  diluted 
with  water, 

LiaUOR  AMMONI.®. 

Lime  6 oz.,  water  1 lb. ; slack  and  cover 
up  for  an  hour,  then  add  sal  ammoniac  8 oz., 
boiling  water  3 lbs.,  and  cover  till  cold,  then 
strain  and  distil  12  oz.  It  should  be  of 
such  specific  gravity,  that  a bottle  holding 
12  oz.  of  water  should  contain  21^  oz,  of 
this  fluid.  (See  Henry.) 

LiaUOR  POTASS.®,  (potash  WATER.) 

I.  Pure.  Upon  6 oz,  of  quicklime  pour 
6 lbs.  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add  1 lb. 
of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  water 
2 lbs.  ; cover  the  vessel,  and  when  cool, 
filter  through  a cotton  cloth,  A pint  should 


weigh  exactly  16  oz.,  if  it  weigh  more,  for 
every  drachm  of  excess,  add  i oz.  of  distilled 
water  to  each  lb.  troy ; if  it  weigh  less, 
evaporate  some  part  of  it, 

II.  Subcarbonated.  — Subcarbonate  of 
potass  12  oz.,  distilled  water  12  oz. ; dis- 
solve and  filter. 

III.  Bicarbonated.  — Dissolve  subcar- 
bonate of  potass  I lb.,  in  water  3 lbs.,  and 
pass  through  the  liquor  the  gas  expelled  by 
adding  pounded  marble  to  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  carbonate  of  potass  crystallizes 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  This  is  used  in 
medicine  in  preference  to  the  bicarbonate, 
as  it  is  milder  in  taste,  (See  Henry.) 

LIQUORICE  LOZENGES. 

Take  of  e.xtract  of  liquorice  and  double- 
refined  sugar,  of  each  10  oz.,  tragacanth, 
powdered,  3 oz.  Powder  them  thoroughly, 
and  make  them  into  lozenges  with  rose- 
water. 

These  are  agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be  used 
at  pleasure  in  tickling  coughs.  The  above  receipt 
is  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  making  these  lozenges. 
Hehned  e.Ttraci  of  liquorice  should  he  used  ; and  it 
is  easily  powdered  m the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid 
for  some  days  in  a dry  and  rather  warm  place. 

LIQUORICE,  EXTRACT  OF. 

The  liquorice  root  is  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
times  its  weight  of  water  to  one-half ; the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  expressed,  and,  after  the 
feces  have  subsided,  to  be  filtered  ; it  is  then 
to  be  evaporated,  with  a heat  between  200“ 
and  212“,  until  it  becomes  thickish  ; and, 
lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a heat  less 
than  200°,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  it 
acqui-re  a consistence  proper  for  forming  pills. 
This  is  made  into  little  pastiles,  or  flat  cakes, 
often  bearing  the  impression  of  the  places 
where  they  are  made  ; and  a bit  now  and 
then  put  into  the  mouth  takes  off  the  tickling 
of  a cough.  It  should  be  sucked  to  make  it 
pleasant,  as  much  of  the  juice  taken  at  a 
time  is  disagreeable. 

LIQUORICE  JUICE,  TO  PREPARE. 

Take  up  the  roots  in  July ; clean  them 
perfectly  as  soon  as  out  of  the  earth,  then 
hang  them  up  in  the  air,  till  nearly  dry; 
after  this  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  boil 
them  in  water  till  the  decoction  is  extremely 
strong  ; then  press  it  hard  out  to  obtain  all 
the  juice  from  the  roots.  This  decoction  is 
left  to  settle  a little,  and  when  it  has  depo- 
sited its  coarser  parts,  pour  it  off  into  vessels, 
evaporate  it  over  a fire,  strong  first,  but  mild 
afterwards,  till  it  becomes  of  a thick  con- 
sistence ; then  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  when 
t e extract  is  cool,  take  out  large  parcels  of 
It  at  a time,  and  work  them  well  with  the 
hands,  forming  them  into  cylindrical  masses, 
which  cut  into  such  lengths  as  are  required, 
roll  them  over  half-dried  bay-leaves,  which 
adhere  to  their  surfaces,  and  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  till  perfectly  dried.  Great 
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nicety  is  to  be  observed  at  the  end  of  the  eva- 
poration, to  i»et  the  extraet  to  a proper 
consistence  without  letting  it  burn. 

LiaUORICE,  TO  REFINE. 

That  description  of  article  which  is  vended 
in  thin,  rounded,  and  glazed  pieces,  about 
tlie  thickness  of  a crow’s  quill,  is  entirely 
prepared  in  this  country.  The  whole  pro- 
cess consists  in  evaporating  the  liquorice 
extract  anew,  and  purifying  it  by  rest,  with 
the  help  of  isinglass,  &c.  A portion  of  gum 
arabio,  to  the  amount  of  2 or  3 oz.  to  1 lb. 
of  stick  liquorice,  is  generally  added. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK. 

Sarsaparilla  root  6 drachms,  sassafras, 
guaiacum,  and  liquorice,  each  1 oz.,  rae- 
zereon  3 drachms,  water  10  pints;  boil  to 
5 pints  and  strain.  A good  purifier  and 
iterative,  especially  after  a course  of  mer- 
t-.urial  medicines.  Half  a pint  a day  may  be 
iaken.  It  is  the  same  as  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

LISBON  WINE. 

If  the  Lisbon  is  dry,  take  out  of  the  pipe 
35  or  40  gallons,  and  put  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  calcavella,  stir  it  well  about,  and  this 
will  make  a pipe  of  good  mild  Lisbon  : or, 
if  it  be  desired  to  convert  mild  into  dry,  take 
the  same  quantity  out  as  above  mentioned, 
and  till  the  pipe  with  Malaga  sherry,  stirring 
it  about  as  the  other.  It  may  be  fined  with 
the  whites  and  shells  of  16  eggs,  and  a small 
handful  of  salt ; beat  it  together  to  a froth, 
and  mix  it  with  a little  of  the  wines  : then 
pour  it  into  the  pipe,  stir  it  about,  and  let 
it  have  vent  for  three  days  ; after  which 
bung  it  up,  and  in  a few  days  it  will  be  fine. 
Lisbon  when  bottled  should  be  packed  in 
saw-dust  in  a temperate  place. 

LITHARGE. 

This  is  the  red  oxyde  of  lead  in  a half 
vitrified  condition,  made  by  heating  red  lead 
until  it  melts.  It  is  used  in  making  plaisters 
and  other  preparations,  being  much  more 
convenient  and  cleanly  than  red  lead,  while 
it  is  so  peculiar  in  appearance  that  it  cannot 
be  adulterated.  It  is  also  much  employed 
by  the  painter  as  a drier. 

LITHARGE  PLAISTER. 

Litharge  5 lbs.,  olive  oil  9 lbs.,  water  2 lbs. 

(See  ^ dhesive,  Bayntnn's,  Diachylon.  Gum,  Soap, 
Strenalhening,  Baracelsus,  and  other  I'laisters.) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  CHALK. 

Chalk  to  be  of  a good  quality  must  be 
firm,  without  being  hard,  and  must  attach 
itself  to  the  stone  without  clogging.  The 
cuttings  of  the  chalk  must  form  themselves 
into  spirals,  like  wood  shavings,  and  the  tex- 
ture must  be  close  and  homogeneous,  like 
that  of  wax.  The  composition  of  chalk  is 
still  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  ink  : more 
or  less  soap,  wax,  or  tallow,  may  be  added 


at  pleasure,  as  more  or  less  calcination  may 
render  these  different  proportions  of  little 
value. 

I.  Tallow  soap  7 parts,  white  wax  G parts. 
Melt  by  a gentle  heat,  add  lamp  black  1 part, 
cast  it  into  moulds. 

II.  White  wax  4 parts,  shell-lac  and  hard 
tallow  soap,  of  each  2 parts,  lamp  black  to 
color. 

III.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard 
tallow  soap,  of  each  equal  parts,  lamp  black 
as  before. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INK. 

I.  This  has  been  prepared  with  grea.»e, 
mixed  with  essence  of  turpentine,  and  with 
resins  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine:  the  prefer- 
ence is,  however,  given  to  greasy  and  resinous 
substances,  combined  with  alkalies.  Amongst 
the  numberless  recipes  for  making  litho- 
graphic ink,  the  following  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  best : — Tallow  candle  2 oz.,  white 
wax  2 oz.,  shell-lac  2 oz.,  common  soap  2 oz., 
and  lamp-black.  Soap  is  the  only  one  of  the 
above  components  of  which  the  proportion 
must  never  vary  ; it  is  destined,  by  the  al- 
kali which  it  contains,  to  render  the  other 
ingredients  soluble  in  water.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  mix  the  above  ingredients, 
to  have  an  iron  saucepan,  with  a cover  that 
closes  hermetically.  The  wax  and  the  tallow 
must  be  put  in,  and  heated  until  they  catch 
fire ; while  they  are  burning,  the  soap, 
(which  has  been  previously  cut  into  small 
bits,)  must  be  thrown  in  separately,  and 
stirred  the  whole  time  ; but  a new  piece  must 
not  be  thrown  in  before  the  former  are 
melted.  The  whole  of  the  soap  being  dis- 
solved, they  are  allowed  to  burn  until  re- 
duced to  the  volume  they  had  before  the  soap 
was  pul  in  : great  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  burn  it  too  much.  The  shell- 
lac  is  now  added,  and  the  flame  extinguished, 
if  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  it  lighted 
during  the  whole  operation,  as  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  extinguish  it  in  the  beginning,  and 
take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire,  to  hinder  the 
contents  from  boiling  over.  The  flame  being 
once  put  out,  if  all  the  substances  are  not 
completely  melted,  they  must  be  dissolved 
by  simple  ebullition. 

II.  Mastic  in  tears  8 oz.,  shell-lac  12  oz., 
Venice  turpentine  1 oz  ; melt  together,  add 
wax  1 lb.,  tallow  6 oz.  ; when  dissolved, 
further  add  hard  tallow  soap  in  shavings 
6 oz.  When  the  whole  is  combined,  add 
lamp  black  4 oz.  Mix  well,  cool  a little, 
and  then  pour  it  into  moulds  on  a slab. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFER  INK. 

I.  White  wax  8 oz.,  white  soap  2 to  3 oz. ; 
melt,  and  when  well  combined,  add  lamp 
black  1 oz.  ; heat  it  strongly,  then  add  shell 
lac  2 oz.  ; again  heat  it,  stir  well  together, 
let  it  cool  a little,  aud  pour  it  out.  This  it 
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used  to  write  upon  lithographic  transfer 
paper,  for  circulars,  plans,  &c.  Lines  may 
be  drawn  with  it  of  any  fineness.  It  does 
not  spread  under  the  roller,  and  the  copy 
made  with  it  may  be  kept  for  years  before  it 
is  used. 

II.  White  soap  and  white  wax,  of  each 
10  oz. ; mutton  suet  3 oz.,  shell-lac  and 
mastic,  of  each  5 oz.,  lamp  black  3s  oz. 
The  transfer  made  with  this  must  be  used 
within  a week  of  its  being  written. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPER. 

I.  Starch  6 oz.,  gum  arabic  2 oz.,  alum 
1 oz.  Make  a strong  solution  of  each  sepa- 
rately in  hot  water,  mix,  and  apply  it  while 
still  warm  to  one  side  of  leaves  of  paper, 
with  a brush.  When  dry,  a second  and  a 
third  coat  may  be  applied  in  the  same  man- 
mer.  Press  the  paper  to  make  it  smooth. 

II.  Give  the  paper  3 coats  of  thin  size, 
1 coat  of  good  white  starch,  and  1 coat  of  a 
solution  of  gamboge  in  water ; the  whole  to 
be  applied  with  a sponge,  and  each  coat  to 
be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  other  is  applied. 

The  writing  made  upon  this  paper  is  transferred 
to  the  Slone,  hy  moistening  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  evenly  pressing  it  on  to  the  stone,  when  a 
reversed  cupy  is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  to 
))rint  from,  and  will  yield  copies  exactly  resembling 
the  original. 

LITMUS  OR  LACMUS. 

Prepared  from  Canary  archil  and  some 
other  lichens,  by  reducing  them  to  powder, 
adding  half  as  much  pearlash,  and  moistening 
the  whole  with  stale  urine,  or  with  ammonia, 
a small  proportion  of  lime  is  then  added, 
and  the  litmus  cut  into  cubes  and  dried  ; or 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered 
for  use  as  a dye. 

LITMUS  PAPER. 

This  is  a paper  of  a blue  color,  used  as  a 
test  for  acids  and  alkalis.  It  is  made  by 
dipping  strips  of  thin  paper  into  a solution 
of  litmus.  It  must  be  kept  from  light,  and 
from  chemical  fumes  of  all  kinds  ; care  must 
be  taken  to  select  the  paper  properly,  as  if 
it  be  made  of  highly  bleached  rags  ; chlo- 
rine or  other  acid  contained  in  the  paper  will 
change  it  red,  and  thus  much  impair  its 
Utility. 

LIVER  OF  SULPHUR. 

I.  Brimstone  in  powder  1 lb.,  subcar- 
bonate of  potass  3 lb. ; melted  together  in  a 
covered  vessel.  This  is,  of  course,  a sul- 
phuret  of  potass. 

II.  Liquid. — Flowers  of  sulphur  ^ oz., 
liquor  potassae,  (a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potass,)  9 oz.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  filter, 
and  keep  in  well  closed  phials.  It  is  used 
ns  an  antidote  to  mineral  poisons,  and  as  a 
lotion  for  the  itch  and  ringworm ; also, 
ctiemically  in  the  making  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  as  a test  fur  various  metals. 


LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY. 

I.  Common  antimony  2 lbs.,  potash  4 lbs. 
Mix  and  melt.  This  mixture  is  emetic,  in 
do.ses  of  3 or  4 grains.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  farriery  as  a violent  purge  for  grease  in 
horses  heels. 

II.  Antimony  and  saltpetre,  each  1 lb. ; 
deflagrate  and  mix  together. 

LOCATELLl’s  BALSAM. 

Melt  together,  in  a glazed  pipkin,  4 oz. 
of  yellow  wax,  1 lb.  of  common  oil,  1 lb. 
of  Venice  turpentine,  4 oz.  of  alkanet  root, 
wrapped  up  in  a linen  bag. 

lockyer’s  pills. 

Panacea  of  antimony  10  grains,  white  sugar 
candy  1 oz.  Make  the  mass  into  100  pills, 
of  which  1 , 2,  or  3 taken  at  a time  will  act 
as  a gentle  emetic  and  aperient. 

The  Panacea  of  Antimony  is  made  thus ; — sul  ■ 
phuret  of  antimony  6 oz.,  nitre  10  oz.,  common  salt 
1)  oz.,  cha-coal  dust  1 oz. ; mix  in  fine  powder, 
throw  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and  keep  in  the  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the  crucible  out  and 
let  it  cool,  break  it  carefully,  separate  the  upper 
spongy  scoria,  powder  and  wash  it.  It  is  now 
finished,  and  should  be  of  a fine  golden  color% 

LOGWOOD,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Soak  for  some  days,  or  boil  for  some  hours, 
logwood  chips  in  water,  strain,  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence.  One  cwt.  of  wood 
yields  about  20  lbs. ' of  extract,  or  rather 
less  than  ^ of  its  weight.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  by  dyers  as 
a red  dye. 

LOHOCH. 

The  name  given  to  a medicine  which  is 
to  be  licked  from  a spoon.  The  principal 
lohochs  will  be  found  under  their  better 
known  name  of  Linctus. 

London’s  patent  solid  salt. 

This  is  common  Cheshire  salt  melted  in  a 
furnace,  and  ladled  out  when  fused  into 
moulds  with  ladles.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
dissolves  slowly.  It  is  therefore  used  to 
preserve  provisions  on  long  voyages. 

LONDON  ALE. 

• Take  1 quarter  of  pale  malt,  and  8^  lbs. 
of  new  pale  Kent  hops  ; 3 liquors,  and  make 
2 worts.  First  mash  at  175°,  with  2 barrels 
of  liquor ; second  at  190°,  with  2 barrels 
of  liquor;  third  with  1^  barrels  at  170°. 
First  wort  boil  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
adding  to  it,  when  boiling,  J lb.  of  hartshorn 
shavings  and  1 oz.  of  salt ; second  wort  boil 
three  hours  and  a half.  Set  to  work  at  61° 
and  add  ^ lb.  of  flour,  1 oz.  of  salt,  and  2 oz. 
of  ground  ginger.  The  produce  is  3 barrels, 
or  13^  gallons,  from  each  bushel  of  malt 
used.  (For  process  of  making,  see  Ale.)\ 

LORD  mayor’s  cake. 

To  4 eggs  add  8 oz.  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar,  stir  well  up,  and  add  by  degrees  8 oz. 
of  flour,  and  a few  carraway  seeds.  Mix  all 
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up  with  a spoon,  make  it  into  round  drop 
cakes  about  2 inches  across,  and  dust  sugar 
over  them.  Bake  upon  sheets  of  paper,  in 
a brick  oven,  when  done,  take  them  off  the 
paper,  and  stick  two  together. 

LOTION  OB.  WASH. 

A common  application  of  various  medi- 
cinal substances  is  by  means  ot  lotion  or 
wash,  and  indeed,  they  are  the  best  form 
of  remedies  for  very  numerous  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  evils,  penetrating  and 
cleansing,  easy  of  application,  and  of  direct 
action.  Lotions  are,  necessarily,  of  very 
different  characters,  according  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  drug  employed.  The  chief  of 
them  will  be  found  under  the  name  of  the 
drug,  and  also  under  the  words.  Acid, 
Alkaline,  Anodyne,  Astringent,  Burn, 
Rubefacient,  S(c.  Sfc, 

LOVAGE  CORDIAL. 

For  20  gallons,  take  of  the  fresh  roots  of 
lovage,  valerian,  celery,  and  sweet  fennel,  of 
each  4 oz.,  essential  oil  of  carraway  and 
savin,  of  each  1 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  1 pint, 
proof  spirit  12  gallons,  loaf-sugar  12  lbs. 
Steep  the  roots  and  seeds  in  the  spirits  for 
fourteen  days,  then  dissolve  the  oils  in  the 
spirits  of  wine,  and  add  them  to  the  undul- 
cified cordial  drawn  off  from  the  other  in- 
gredients ; dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water 
for  making  up,  and  fine,  if  necessary,  with 
alum. 

LOWITz’s  ACETIC  ACID. 

Sulphate  of  potass  12  oz.,  oil  of  vitriol 
6 oz.,  diluted  with  18  oz.  of  water,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  ; add  acetate  of  soda,  gently 
dried,  9 oz.,  black  oxyde  of  manganese, 
ground  very  fine,  ^ oz.  ; distil  in  glass,  in 
a sand  bath. 

LOZENGES. 

These  are  made  of  sugar,  with  or  without 
a little  starch  powder,  to  prevent  sticking. 
The  sugar  is  first  powdered,  then  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  which  are  to  be  used  as 
flavoring.  The  last  may  be  an  acid,  medi- 
cinal drug,  vegetable  extract,  essential  oil, 
or  the  juice  of  fruit.  These  being  mixed, 
more  sugar  is  added  also  in  powder,  and 
some  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  or  gum 
arabic,  a little  water  being  added,  the  whole 
is  rolled  out  into  a stiff  paste  with  a glass 
rolling-pin.  The  proper  thickness  being 
thus  produced,  the  paste  is  cut  into  circles, 
ovals,  or  stars,  with  little  punches  of  tin  or 
other  metal.  They  now  only  require  drying, 
for  this  purpose  they  are  put  upon  wire 
sieves,  and  exposed  to  a slight  heat  in  a stove 
or  very  slow  oven,  or  they  may  be  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  to  a draught  of  dry  air.  (For 
particular  receipts,  see  the  various  names 
of  Lozenges. '! 


LUCE,  EAU  DE. 

I.  Castile  soap  10  grains,  rectified  oil  of 
amber  1 scruple,  spirits  of  wine  1 oz.  Dis- 
solve, and  add  pure  ammonia  4 oz. 

II.  True  Scio  turpentine  2 oz.,  spirits  of 
wine  2 lbs. ; add,  when  wanted,  a few  drops 
of  ammonia. 

III.  Mastic  2 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 lbs. 
Dissolve,  and  add  ammonia  as  before. 

IV.  Mastic  2 drachms,  musk  12  grains, 
spirits  of  wine  2 oz.  Dissolve,  and  add 
ammonia. 

V.  Aqua  ammoniie,  pure,  1 lb.,  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of 
rosemary,  each  2 drachms ; dilute  with 
spirits  of  wine. 

VI.  Prepared  kali  3 drachms,  foetid  oil  of 
amber  IJ  drachm;  rub  together,  and  add, 
by  degrees,  4 oz.  of  spirits  of  wine.  Digest 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  decant.  Forty 
drops  of  this  liquor  poured  into  H oz.  of 
liquid  ammonia  forms  the  true  eau  de  luce, 
which  differs  from  the  former,  as  it  retains 
the  true  milky  appearance  for  a length  of 
time,  while  the  others  do  not  retain  it  long. 

LUCIFER  OR  CONGREVE  MATCHES. 

I.  These  are  a preparation  of  phosphorus, 
and  are  best  made  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  strips  of  wood  are  first  dipped  in  melted 
sulphur  ; then  afterwards  the  points  of  them 
touched  with  a composition  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — Place  phosphorus,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  in  a vessel,  which  may  be 
closed  accurately  by  a cover  or  stopper. 
Make  an  iron  wire  red  hot,  and  stir  up  the 
phosphorus  with  it ; it  will  be  inflamed,  and 
in  some  degree  changed  into  an  oxyde.  The 
object  of  partially  oxydating  it  is  to  render 
it  more  inflammable.  Withdraw  the  wire, 
and  close  the  vessel,  in  order  to  stop  the 
inflammation.  Then  dissolve  in  water  four 
times  as  much  gum  arabic  as  there  is  phos- 
phorus. Add  the  phosphorus,  previously 
prepared,  to  the  thick  gum  water,  and  heat 
it  over  a lamp,  until  the  phosphorus  is  dis- 
solved, or  rather  incorporated  with  the  mu- 
cilage. Add  a little  coloring  matter,  and 
dip  the  sulphured  ends  of  the  matches  in 
the  mixture.  When  dry,  they  will  become 
inflamed  with  very  little  friction.  Some 
manufacturers  omit  the  slight  oxydation  of 
the  phosphorus  previous  to  its  union  with 
the  gum  water.  Also,  it  is  common  to  stir 
into  the  mixture,  along  with  the  coloring 
matter,  a small  quantity  of  the  chlorate  of 
potass.  This  promotes  the  combustion,  and 
occasions  the  slight  noise  made  at  the  ignition 
of  the  match. 

II.  French  receipt. — Warm  gum  water  to 
a temperature  of  from  100  to  125'’;  to  4 
parts  of  the  _.acilage,  add  I of  phosphorus, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  stir  and  mix  them 
well ; then  add  clilorate  of  potass,  nitrate  of 
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potass,  and  gum  benzoin,  each  in  powder, 
and  one-third  in  quantity  that  of  the  phos- 
phorus. This  altogether  should  form  a thick 
paste,  into  which  the  matches  are  to  be 
dipped. 

HI.  Berzelius  gives  the  following  as  the 
best  composition  for  these  matches : — 30 
parts  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potass,  10  of 
powdered  sulphur,  8 of  sugar,  5 of  gum 
arabic,  and  a little  cinnabar  to  give  color. 
The  sugar,  gum,  and  chlorate  of  potass,  are 
first  rubbed  into  a paste  with  a little  water ; 
the  sulphur  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
being  thoroughly  beaten  together,  small 
brimstone  matches  are  dipped  in  so  as  to 
retain  a thin  coating  of  the  mixture  upon 
their  sulphured  points ; when  dry,  they  are 
ready  for  use. 

IV.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potass,  both  in 
fine  powder,  but  do  not  pound  the  mixture, 
or  it  will  explode.  Make  into  a paste  with 
gum  water,  and  dip  sulphured  matches  in 
the  mixture.  (See  Congreves.) 

Rudolph’s  magistery  of  opium. 

Dissolve  opium  in  vinegar,  strain,  and 
add  subcarbonate  of  potass  water,  till  the 
precipitation  ceases.  Filter  arid  dry  the 
precipitate. 

LUGOl's  SOdiUTlON  OF  IODINE. 

Add  to  1 oz.  of  water  20  grains  of  iodine  ; 
a very  small  portion  will  be  dissolved.  Add 
to  this  30  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  the  whole  is  immediately  held  in  solution. 

This  solution  is  used  in  medicine,  as  is  also  the 
tincture,  or  alcoholic  solution,  for  the  cure  of  that 
horrible  disorder,  the  goitre. 

LUMBAGO. 

A fixed  rheumatic  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  Its  seizure  is  sudden,  so  that  a per- 
son stooping  to  tye  his  shoe  is  sometimes 
unable  to  rise  to  an  erect  position  without 
great  pain.  It  must  be  treated  as  other 
rheumatic  affections,  and  generally  requires 
the  early  application  of  10  or  12  leeches  to 
the  seat  of  pain,  and,  if  relief  follows,  the 
same  number  may  be  applied  at  the  same 
place  four  or  five  hours  afterwards.  The 
warm  bath  and  brisk  aperient  medicines 
must  not  be  omitted ; also,  a sudorific 
powder,  such  as  the  following,  is  useful 
on  going  to  bed,  to  produce  perspiration. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  15  grains, 
camphorated  mLxture  oz.  The  patient 
should,  for  a day  or  two  after  a severe  attack, 
remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  in  bed  if  possible, 
and  drink  only  tea,  barley  water,  or  other 
slops.  The  medicines  of  colchicum,  and 
others  recommended  for  the  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, are  also  useful,  and  the  parts  most 
subject  to  pain  should  be  rubbed  repeatedly 
with  camphor  and  soap  liniment,  containing 
a little  opium  ; a poppy-head  poultice  is 


also  of  much  value  in  easing  pain — it  should 
be  applied  cold.  Fomentations  of  cold  water 
very  frequently  not  only  remove  much  of 
the  pain,  but  greatly  assist  in  curing  this 
and  some  other  rheumatic  affections.  As  a 
local  application,  we  have  found  the  follow- 
ing liniment  valuable  in  this  disease,  and  in 
sciatica.  Compound  soap  liniment  4 oz., 
laudanum  and  sulphuric  ether,  each  2 oz., 
camphor  liniment  1 oz.,  iodide  of  potassium 
12  grains. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC,  TO  REMOVE  STAIN  OF. 

I.  Take  of  chloride  of  mercury  2 drams, 
hydrochloric  acid  2 drams  ; dissolve.  This 
must  be  applied  to  the  stain  with  a camel’s- 
hair  pencil,  and  the  linen,  paper,  &c.,  im- 
mediately plunged  into  water,  when  the 
stain  will  be  removed.  Let  it  be  afterwards 
dried  in  the  sun. 

II.  If  a small  piece  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  rubbed  on  the  part,  (which  must  be 
previously  wet,)  it  will  immediately  decom- 
pose the  blackened  oxide,  and  convert  it  into 
the  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  may  be  discharged  by 
washing.  The  above  process  will  answer 
equally  as  well  for  linen,  muslin,  &c.  Hot 
water  dissolves  the  iodide  much  quicker  than 
cold. 

LUNDYFOOT’s  SNUFF. 

This  has  a burnt  odour,  somewhat  like 
malt,  it  is  prepared  by  partially  terrifying  the 
materials,  and  is  imitated  by  moistening  any 
light-colored  snuff  with  empyreumatic  oil. 

LUTING  FOR  BOTTLES. 

Common  resin,  red  ochre  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  yellow  wax,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
These  must  be  melted  over  a fire  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; and  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  made  should  be  capable  of  holding  three 
times  the  quantity  required,  to  allow  ample 
room  for  boiling  up.  An  earthenware  pip- 
kin with  a handle  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
purpose,  and  a lid  must  be  made  of  tin  to 
fit  it.  The  luting  will  be  rendered  more  or 
less  brittle,  or  elastic,  as  the  red  ochre  pre- 
vails. The  wax  is  first  melted,  and  then 
the  resin  ; the  ochre  is  then  added  in  small 
quantities,  and  stirred  quickly  with  a spatula 
each  time.  When  all  the  ochre  has  been 
added,  it  must  be  allowed  to  boil  six  or  eight 
minutes  ; the  turpentine  is  then  added,  and 
briskly  stirred  with  the  spatula,  and  con- 
tinued boiling.  There  is  considerable  risk 
of  the  mixture  taking  fire ; should  it  do  so, 
the  lid  must  immediately  be  put  on  the 
vessel  to  extinguish  it. 

LUTES  FOR  JOINING  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

I.  Flour  and  whiting  equal  parts,  its 
quantity  of  salt,  and  water  to  make  it  into  a 
paste.  This  is  used  by  the  distillers  of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 
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II.  Glazier’s  putty,  made  of  linseed  oil 
and  whiting.  This  is  useful  in  distilling 
acids. 

III.  Fine  pounded  glass  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  is  very  secure  for  small  articles. 

IV.  Equal  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
(sal  ammoniac)  and  whiting  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  forms  a very  secure  lute. 

V.  Common  clay,  with  or  without  sand, 
and  mixed  with  whiting  and  water,  is  a lute 
which  will  stand  a great  heat. 

VI.  Linseed  meal,  made  into  a paste  with 
cold  water,  is  good  for  ordinary  purposes. 

VII.  To  cover  vessels,  which  are  to  be 
submitted  to  an  intense  heat,  nothing  is  so 
good  as  Stourbridge  clay  mixed  with  water. 

VIII.  Fat  lute  is  very  similar  to  No.  2 ; 
it  is  made  of  dried  pipe  clay  and  linseed  oil ; 
it  is  not  acted  upon  by  corrosive  fumes. 

IX.  Beat  equal  portions  of  water  and  the 


white  of  an  egg,  and  add  powdered  lime,  till 
of  a thickness  convenient  for  use ; beat  them 
well  together.  This  will  set  very  hard,  and 
is  adapted  to  cement  together  various  che- 
mical articles  permanently  ; glue  or  blood 
may  be  used  with  lime  instead  of  egg. 

LYMINGTOM  SALT. 

Made  by  spontaneously  evaporating  away 
in  shallow  ponds,  5 parts  out  of  6 of  sea- 
water, and  quick  boiling  of  the  remainder  to 
a nearly  solid  mass,  which  is  drained  in 
troughs ; the  water  which  drains  away  is 
made  to  fall  upon  wooden  hurdles  or  stakes, 
where  it  crystallizes  in  hard  lumps,  called 
Lymington  Salt  Cats. 

Lynch’s  embrocation. 

Steep  alkanet  root  in  sweet  oil,  until  the 
latter  has  become  sufficiently  colored,  then 
scent  with  essential  oils. 


MACAROONS,  ENGLISH. 

Take  1 lb.  of  sweet  almonds,  IJ  lb.  of 
sugar,  the  whites  of  6 eggs,  and  the  raspings 
of  2 lemons.  Pound  the  almonds  very  fine 
with  6 whites  of  eggs,  peel  the  almonds,  and 
if  they  are  free  from  lumps,  they  will  do  ; 
then  add  the  powdered  sugar,  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  lemon  raspings.  Dress  them  in 
wafer  paper  of  the  required  shape  ; bake 
them  in  a moderate  heat,  then  let  them  stand 
till  cold,  cut  the  wafer  paper  round  them, 
but  leave  it  on  the  bottom. 

MACARON,  CREME  DB. 

Take  of  spirits  of  wine  1 gallon,  or  strong 
brandy  IJ  gallon,  or  clear  spirit,  at  about 
the  strength  of  gin,  2 gallons,  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  bruised,  1 lb.,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  mace,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each 
If  drachm.  Infuse  for  ten  days,  filter,  and 
add  white  sugar  8 lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure 
water  1 gallon.  Color  the  mixture  violet 
with  litmus  and  cochineal. 

This  is  a very  agreeabie  cordial,  similarto  noyeau 
flavored  with  spices.  It  must  not  be  drank  except 
In  small  quantities,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  prussic  acid,  which 
It  contains. 

MACARONI. 

This  is  a paste  of  wheat  flour,  drawn  out 
and  dried  either  in  small  hollow  cylinders, 
or  in  ribbons,  the  former  as  about  the  size 
of  goose-quills.  It  is  formed  of  wheat, 
coarsely  ground,  and  after  the  dust  and  bran 
has  been  separated  from  it,  the  coarse  flour 
Temaiuing,  and  which  is  called  acmou/e,  and 


sold  here  under  the  name  of  semolina,  is 
made  into  a paste  with  about  a quarter  its 
weight  of  hot  water,  and  thoroughly  worked 
while  warm  with  heavy  rollers  and  beaters, 
for  at  the'  least  two  hours  for  every  bushel 
of  semoule.  It  is  formed  into  ribbands,  by 
being  passed  through  the  perforated  bottom 
of  a powerful  press.  To  form  the  pipes,  the 
two  edges  of  the  ribband  are  brought  toge- 
ther, and  to  make  the  paste  more  readily 
pass  through  the  press,  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
press  itself,  made  hot.  The  pipes  or  rib- 
bands being  still  pliable,  on  account  of  their  ; 
warmth,  are  twisted  up  in  the  shape  of  ^ 

knots,  stars,  &c.  1 

MACE  OINTMENT.  | 

Mace  and  palm  oil,  of  each  1 lb.,  beat  to 
a paste,  and  add  melted  beef  marrow  3 lbs. 

MACttUER’s  ACID  SOAP. 

Venice  soap  4 oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  added  by 
degrees  to  the  soap,  rendered  half  fluid  with 
a little  water,  rubbing  the  mixture  contin- 
ually in  a mortar.  It  is  detergent,  and  used 
as  a lotion  where  alkalies  would  be  injurious, 
for  example,  where  lime  has  been  previously 
applied. 

MACQUER’s  ARSENICAL  SALT. 

Distil  white  arsenic  and  nitre,  mixed  in 
equal  quantities,  dissolve  the  residuum  in 
water,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  It  is  a 
dangerous  medicine,  used  as  a tonic  in  doses 
of  to  J of  a grain. 
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Madden’s  vegetable  essence. 

This  is  only  the  ordinary  compound  in- 
fusion of  roses,  rendered  strongly  acidulous 
by  the  addition  of  more  acid.  It  is  cooling 
and  astringent. 

MADDER  LAKE. 

A fine  lake  may  be  obtained  from  madder 
by  washing  it  in  cold  water,  as  long  as  it 
gives  out  color  ; then  sprinkling  some  solu- 
tion of  tin  over  it,  and  setting  it  aside  for 
some  days.  A gentle  heat  may  also  be 
applied.  The  red  liquor  must  then  be  se- 
parated by  the  filter,  and  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  a fine 
red  precipitate  will  be  obtained. 

MADDER  RED,  TO  DYE. 

The  yarn  or  cloth  is  boiled  in  a weak 
alkaline  bath,  washed,  dried,  and  galled,  by 
steeping  the  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  in  a decoc- 
tion of  bruised  galls  or  of  sumach.  After 
drying,  it  is  twice  steeped  in  warm  alum 
water,  then  dried  and  boiled  in  a bath  made 
of  J lb.  of  madder  to  every  lb.  of  cotton. 
It  is  then  taken  out,  dried,  and  steeped  in  a 
second  bath  in  like  manner.  The  following 
proportion  of  ingredients  may  be  adopted  ; — 
To  every  20  lbs.  of  cotton  use  14  lbs.  of 
madder,  3 lbs.  of  nut  galls,  5 lbs.  of  alum, 
to  which  i lb.  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been 
first  added,  and  then  lb.  of  chalk.  The 
goods,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  washed  in  warm 
soap  and  water,  to  remove  a dun-colored 
matter  which  is  given  out  by  the  the  madder. 

MADEIRA,  BRITISH. 

Pale  malt,  ground,  4 bushels,  boiling 
water  44  gallons.  Infuse,  strain  off  this 
wort  while  warm.  Take  24  gallons,  and 
add  sugar  candy  14  lbs.,  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar 3 oz.  ; when  dissolved,  and  of  the  tem- 
j)erature  of  70°,  add  yeast  2 lbs.  Ferment, 
keep  skimming  off  the  yeast,  and  when  the ' 
fermentation  is  nearly  finished,  add  raisin 
wine  2i  gallons,  brandy  and  sherry  wine, 
of  each  2 gallons,  rum  1 quart.  Bung  it 
down  for  si.x  or  nine  months. 

MADEIRA,  TO  FINE. 

Take  3 oz.  of  isinglass,  and  dissolve  it ; 
but  if  old  wine,  2 oz.  will  be  sufficient ; also, 

1 quart  of  skim  milk,  and  1 pint  of  marble 
dust ; whisk  these  in  a can  with  some  wine. 
If  the  pipe  is  full,  take  out  a can  full,  put 
in  a can  of  finings,  and  stir  the  whole  well 
up  for  five  minutes,  let  it  have  vent  for 
three  days,  then  bung  it  up,  and  in  ten  days 
or  a fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling  or 
racking  off. 

MAGGOTS  IN  SHEEP,  TO  DESTROY. 

Mix  with  1 quart  of  spring  water,  a table- 
spoonful of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  as 
much  of  the  sublimate  powder  as  will  Ik 
upon  a shilling.  Shake  them  well  together, 
and  cork  it  up  in  a bottie,  with  a quill 


through  the  cork,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
come  out  of  the  bottle  in  small  quantities  at 
once.  The  bottle  must  always  be  well  shaken 
when  it  is  to  be  used.  When  the  spot 
is  observed  where  the  maggots  are,  do  not 
disturb  them,  but  pour  a little  of  the  mix- 
ture upon  the  spot,  as  much  as  will  wet  the 
wool  and  the  maggots.  In  a few  minutes 
after  the  liquor  is  applied  the  maggots  will 
all  creep  to  the  top  of  the  wool,  and  in  a 
short  time  drop  off  dead.  The  sheep  must, 
however,  be  inspected  next  day,  and  if  any 
of  the  maggots  remain  undestroyed,  shake 
them  off,  or  touch  them  with  a little  more 
of  the  mixture.  A little  train  oil  may  be 
applied  after  the  maggots  are  removed,  as 
sometimes  the  skin  will  be  hard  by  applying 
too  much  of  the  liquid.  Besides,  the  fly  is 
not  so  apt  to  strike  when  it  finds  the  smell 
of  the  oil,  which  may  prevent  a second 
attack. 

This  method  of  destroying  maggots  is  superior  to 
any  other,  and  it  prevents  the  animal  from  being 
disfigured  by  clipping  off  the  wooi,  which  is  a com- 
mon practice  in  some  countries. 

MAGNES  ARSENICALIS. 

Common  antimony,  sulphur,  and  white 
arsenic,  equal  parts ; mix  and  fuse  together 
till  they  form  a kind  of  glass.  This  mixture 
is  very  corrosive,  and  was  once  used  as  a 
caustic. 

MAGNESIAN  DRINK. 

I.  This,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  soda 
water,  is  an  extremely  pleasant  beverage, 
and  slightly  aperient  in  its  action.  Put  into 
a tumbler  3 parts  full  of  water  14  grains  of 
calcined  magnesia.  When  mixed,  add  in 
powder  20  grains  of  citric  acid.  Drink  it 
while  effervescing. 

A white  powder,  called  also  citrate  of  magnesia, 
is  sold  at  the  chemists.  It,  however,  contains  no 
citric  acid,  and  is  thus  prepared  — Carbonate  of 
magnesia  2 lbs.,  powdered  tartaric  acid  1 i lbs.,  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  1 lb. — dry  each  by  a gentle  heat 
Then  mix,  pass  the  mixture  through  a sieve,  and 
keep  it  in  well  corked  bottles.  A little  essence  of 
lemon  and  sugar  i...  be  added  when  used. 

II.  Aperient. — Epsom  salts  2 lbs.,  dry  by 
a gradually-increasing  heat,  powder ; add 
tartaric  acid,  also  dried,  1^  lb.,  calcined  mag- 
nesia ^ lb.,  finely-powdered  white  sugar 
3 lb.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  1 lb.,  essence  of 
lemon  1 drachm.  Mix,  well  rub  it  through 
a sieve,  and  bottle  while  quite  dry.  Dose 
^ to  2 dessert  spoonsful  thrown  into  a tum- 
bler f full  of  water,  rapidly  stirred,  and 
drank  directly,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
habitual  costiveness. 

The  reason  of  the  ingredients  of  the  two  last  re- 
ceipts being  kept  so  very  dry  is  to  prevent  chemical 
action  lietween  them,  in  order  that  when  mixed  in 
the  tumbler  an  effervescence  shall  take  place. 

MAGNESIA  LOZENGES. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  6 oz.,  powdered 
loaf  sugar  3 oz.,  oil  of  nutmeg  20  drops, 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Instead 
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of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  half  the  quan- 
tity of  calcined  magnesia  may  be  used. 

MAGNESIA,  MIXTURE  OP, 

Liquid  magnesia  6 oz.,  orange  syrup, 
syrup  of  ginger,  and  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
of  each  2 drachms,  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia 6 fluid  drachms.  Dose  1 or  2 table- 
spoonsful  every  three  or  four  hours  in  acidity, 
heartburn,  indigestion,  &c. 

MAGNESIA  WATER LiaUID  MAGNESIA. 

Mix  3 drachms  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
with  1 gallon  of  water,  and  Impregnate  it 
with  10  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  by  means  of  a forcing  pump  or  soda- 
water  apparatus,  or  it  may  be  made  like 
soda  water.  (See  Magnesia  Drink.) 

MAGNETS,  ARTIFICIAL. 

The  methods  employed  by  scientific  per- 
sons to  make  artificial  magnets  are  numerous. 
They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
distinct  classes  ; in  one  we  are  supposed  to 
have  one  or  more  artificial  magnets,  by  whose 
assistance  we  are  desirous  of  making  others  ; 
and  in  the  second  class  it  is  to  be  imagined 
that  we  have  no  one  to  begin  with,  but 
merely  the  bar  or  wire  of  steel  of  which  we 
are  desirous  a magnet  should  be  made. 

I.  By  Electro-Magnetism, — It  is  a well- 
known  fact  in  this  science,  that  when  a cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  made  to  circulate  around 
a bar  of  iron  or  steel,  it  induces  in  that 
steel  magnetic  properties,  and  that  in  a 
single  instant ; thus  it  forms  a ready  method 
of  forming  artificial  magnets,  both  such  as 
are  straight,  as  well  as  those  which  are  of  the 
horse-shoe  form.  The  apparatus  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows : — 
Let  A represent  a wire  coiled  round  a straight 
bar  of  steel,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  coil  dip 
into  the  two  small  cups,  from  which  issue 
also  two  other  wires,  P and  N,  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  a quart  galvanic  battery,  in  action. 

A. 


The  very  moment  the  connection  with  the 
poles  of  the  battery  is  made,  the  steel  bar 
will  be  found  a powerful  magnet,  capable  of 
holding  a considerable  weight.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  remain  within  the 
coil  any  length  of  time,  as  all  the  virtue  it 
acquires  is  conveyed  to  it  instantly. 


Hor»o-»hoo  magnets  may  be  made  by  (lie  name 
method,  by  substituting  a piece  of  iron  or  steel  in 
that  shape,  and  connecting  It  with  ihe  battery  in  a 
proper  manner. 


II.  By  Tortion. — This  method  was  pro- 
posed by  Gay  Lnssac,  as  one  available  under 
circumstances  in  which  other  methods  are 
unattainable,  as  for  example,  the  making  of 
a compass  needle,  when  cast  away  by  ship- 
wreck and  other  circumstances,  in  which  a 
weak  and  delicate  needle  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Make  a piece  of  iron  wire,  (the 
thinner  the  better,)  very  soft,  and  suspend 
it  vertically,  it  will  be  found  a magnet ; to 
render  the  magnetism  thus  induced  perma- 
nent, put  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  a vice, 
the  cleft  of  a stick,  or  any  thing  that  will 
hold  it  firmly  j now  twist  the  wire  till  it 
breaks,  and  it  will  be  found  very  hard  and  a 
permanent  magnet. 

HI.  By  Percussion. — A very  simple  and 
efficacious  method  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Scoresby,  in  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,” for  1822,  p.  241.  That  iron  be- 
comes magnetic  when  struck  by  successive 
blows  of  a hammer,  in  the  direction  of  the 
dipping  needle,  was  known  to  Dr.  Gilbert  in 
the  year  1600,  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Scoresby 
that  we  owe  a complete  investigation  of  the 
subject.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
a bar  of  soft  steel,  6^  inches  long,  ^ of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weighing  592  grains  ; 
it  was  placed  in  a vertical  position,  resting 
on  a piece  of  tin,  and  struck  on  the  top  with 
a hammer  of  12  oz.  The  greatest  effect 
was  produced  by  about  18  blows.  When 
the  steel  bar  was  placed  upon  a stone,  the 
effect  was  the  same  ; but  a great  increase  ot 
power  was  obtained  by  supporting  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar  upon  the  upper  end  of  another 
and  larger  bar,  and  striking  it  with  a larger 
hammer.  The  following  show  the  method 
of  making  one  magnet  by  the  aid  of  another. 

IV.  By  Single  Touch.  — The  simplest 
method  of  magnetizing  a bar  of  hard  steel, 
(and  none  other  will  retain  the  magnetism 
given  to  it  so  long,)  is  by  placing  it  on  a 
table  as  near  as  possible  in  the  magnetic 
meridian — that  is,  nearly  north  and  south  ; 
and  holding  over  it  perpendicularly  a strong 
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bar  magnet,  rubbing  it  throughout  its  whole 
length,  beginning  at  one  end,  and  passing  it 
along  to  the  other,  pressing  it  somewhat 
during  its  passage.  After  reaching  the  end 
of  the  steel  bar,  the  magnet  must  be  lifted 
up,  and  applied  again  to  the  other  end,  and 
so  on  for  several  times,  the  friction  being 
always  made  in  the  same  direction. 

V.  Buhamel’s  method. — The  bars  to  be 
magnetized  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  have  their  extremities  united  by  2 pieces 
of  soft  iron,  at  right  angles  to  the  bars. 
Then  take  2 strong  magnets,  or  2 bundles 
of  small  bar  magnets,  the  bars  of  each  bun- 
dle having  their  similar  poles  together,  and 
place  them  as  in  the  figure,  at  an  angle  of 
about  90  degrees,  or  inclined  45  degrees 
each  to  one  of  the  bars,  having  the  north 
pole  of  the  one  bundle  downwards,  and  the 
south  pole  of  the  other  bundle.  They  are 
then  separated  from  each  other  by  drawing 
them  along  the  under  bar  to  its  extremities. 
The  sanae  operation  is  to  be  repeated  on  the 
other  bar,  and  continued  alternately  on  both, 
till  their  full  magnetic  powers  are  supposed 
to  be  developed.  When  the  magnets  are 
placed  upon  the  second  bar,  the  disposition 
of  the  poles  is  to  be  reversed  ; the  pole  that 
was  at  first  in  the  right  hand  being  now 
placed  in  the  left.  The  two  bars  are  then 
to  be  turned  with  their  lower  face  uppermost, 
and  the  operation  repeated  several  times,  as 
before. 


The  distinctive  property  of  M.  Duliamel's  process 
is  the  empioyment  of  the  connecting  jtieces  of  iron, 
and  in  the  use  of  bundles  of  small  bars,  which  are 
more  efficacious  than  two  single  ones  of  the  same 
size.  This  method  is  applicable  to  curved  bars,  or 
those  of  a horse-shoe  form. 

MAGNETS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Magnets  should,  when  laid  aside,  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  which 
they  would  assume  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  terrestial  magnetism  ; if  this  be 
neglected,  in  process  of  time  they  will  become 
gradually  weaker  ; and  this  deterioration  is 
most  accelerated  when  its  poles  have  a posi- 
tion the  reverse  of  the  natural  one.  Under 
these  circumstances,  indeed,  unless  the  mag- 
net be  made  of  the  hardest  steel,  it  will 
eventually  lose  the  whole  of  its  magnetic 
power.  Two  magnets  may  also  very  much 
weaken  each  other,  if  they  be  kept,  even  for 
a short  time,  with  their  similar  poles  front- 
ing each  other.  This  will  readily  be  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  magnetic  induction.  Ths  polarity  of  the 


weaker  magnet  is  rapidly  impaired,  and  some- 
times actually  reversed.  All  rough  and 
violent  treatment  of  a magnet  should  also  be 
carefully  avoided  ; every  concussion  or  vi- 
bration among  its  particles  tends  to  weaken 
its  power.  Horse-shoe  magnets  should  have 
a short  bar  of  soft  iron,  adapted  to  connect 
the  two  poles  ; and  should  never  be  laid  by, 
without  such  a piece  of  iron  adhering  to 
them,  and  with  a weight  attached.  If  hung 
up  in  this  position,  and  the  weight  gradually 
increased  day  by  day,  its  lifting  power  will 
increase  very  materially.  Bar  magnets 
should  be  kept  in  pairs,  with  their  poles 
turned  in  contrary  directions,  and  the  dis- 
similar poles  on  each  side  connected  by  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  so  that  the  whole  may  form 
a parallelogram.  They  should  fit  into  a box 
when  thus  arranged,  so  as  to  guard  against 
accidental  concussion,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
should  be  polished,  not  with  a view  of  in- 
creasing their  magnetism,  but  because  they 
are  then  less  liable  to  contract  rust.  Both 
single  magnets  and  needles  have  their  power 
not  only  preserved  but  increased,  by  keeping 
them  surrounded  with  a mass  of  dry  filings 
of  soft  iron,  each  particle  of  which  will  re- 
act, by  its  induced  magnetism  upon  the  point 
of  the  magnet  to  which  it  adheres,  and 
maintain  in  that  point  its  primitive  magnetic 
state. 


MAHOGANY-COLORED  CEMENT, 

I.  Melt  bees’. wa-x  4 oz.,  then  add  Indian 
red  I oz.,  and  enough  yellow  ochre  to  pro- 
duce the  required  color. 

It.  Shell-lac,  melted  and  colored  as  above. 
This  cement,  particularly  the  first,  is  used 
to  fill  up  holes  and  cracks  in  mahogany 
furniture,  &c. 

MAHOGANY,  IMITATION  OF. 

To  imitate  mahogany  by  painting  requires 
considerable  practice.  The  process  is  as 
follows  : First,  as  to  the  color  and  smooth- 

ness of  the  ground.  Let  the  wood  have  first 
a coat  of  Venetian  red  in  oil  color  ; when 
this  is  dry  let  it  be  rubbed  down  well  with 
pumice  stone.  Then  lay  on  a second  coat, 
also  in  oil,  composed  of  Venetian  red  and 
chrome  yellow,  so  proportioned  as  to  be  of 
a fine  golden  color.  Let  it  dry,  and  rub  it 
down  again  with  pumice  stone  and  water.  If 
of  a good  fine  even  color  and  quite  smooth. 
It  IS  fit  for  the  graining.  To  do  this,  get 
some  Vandyke  brown  and  burnt  Sienna, 
both  ground  in  water.  An  oz.  of  each  will 
cover  a considerable  sjiace.  Mix  in  a large 
plate  about  ^ Vandyke  brown  and  % burnt 
•-lenna  alone,  and  make  them  into  a thin 
color  with  porter.  Lay  a coat  of  this  over 
a pannel,  style,  or  other  portion  of  the  work, 
and  if  you  have  a pannelled  door  to  do,  be- 
gin with  the  pannels  first.  A streaky  dark 
coat  being  thus  laid  on,  take  a piece  of  the 
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roughest  sponge  you  can  get,  or  a handful 
of  rags,  and  wipe  off  as  roughly  and  irregu- 
larly as  possible  certain  parts  for  the  broad 
lights.  Then  take  a flat  camel-hair  varnish 
brush,  set  in  tin,  cut  off  the  handle,  or  pull 
it  out  of  the  tin,  and  also  cut  off  the  hairs 
flat,  so  as  to  leave  them  about  } of  an  inch 
long.  Hold  this  short  stumpy  brush  by  the 
tin  lightly  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  thus  moving  it  along  the 
work  in  the  direction  of  the  lights  which 
were  rubbed  out,  make  it  jump  along.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  a series  of  irregu- 
lar ridges  of  light  and  dark,  intermingled 
with  the  broader  lights.  This  should  be 
towards  the  sides  of  a pannel ; also  in  the  cen- 
tre, between  these  irregular  mottled  sides, 
make  with  the  same  brush  or  stump,  but 
holding  it  more  firmly,  a few  upright  and 
irregular  bars  of  light  towards  the  central 
portion.  This  being  done  according  to  fancy, 
and  while  it  is  still  wet,  sweeten  it  or  soften 
it  all  off  with  a long-haired  badger  brush,  so 
as  to  blend  all  nicely  together,  yet  so  lightly 
as  not  to  disturb  the  character  of  any  por- 
tion. When  dry,  lay  over  it  irregularly  in 
narrow  lines  in  a contrary  direction  to  the 
former  work,  that  is,  across  the  pannel, 
the  over-grain,  this  of  the  same  color  as 
before,  but  with  more  beer  to  it.  The 
brush  used  is  either  one  made  of  a single 
row  of  stiff  hairs,  or  it  may  be  done  with 
the  broad  side  of  a large  feather,  taking  care 
that  when  you  have  dipped  the  brush  or 
feather  into  the  color,  you  comb  it  out  with 
a large  tooth  comb,  to  prevent  the  hairs  or 
feathers  from  adhering  together,  and  thus 
laying  the  over- grain  in  bands  rather  than 
narrow  lines.  The  work  will  be  now  com- 
plete, and  another  part  may  be  proceeded 
with,  observing  to  make  the  pannels  always 
more  florid  than  the  styles.  When  dry,  give 
two  coats  of  good  varnish. 

MAHOGANY  STAINS. 

I.  Break  2 oz.  of  dragon’s  blood  in  pieces, 
and  put  them  in  a quart  of  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  let  the  bottle  stand  in  a warm  place, 
and  shake  it  frequently.  When  dissolved, 
it  is  fit  for  Use. 

II.  Put  1 lb.  of  logwood  in  4 quarts  of 
Water,  and  add  a double  handful  of  walnut 
peels.  Boil  it  up  again,  take  out  the  chips, 
add  1 pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

MAHOGANY  VARNISH. 

Sorted  gum  anime  8 lbs.,  clarified  oil 
3 gallons,  litharge  and  powdered  dried  sugar 
of  lead,  of  each  lb. ; boil  till  it  draws  out 
well  into  strings,  then  cool,  and  add  5^ 
gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Mahomed’s  electuary. 

Mix  together  1 drop  of  croton  oil,  i oz. 
rtf  senna  in  powder,  5 drachm  of  powdered 


ginger,  made  to  a proper  consistence  with 
cuirant  jelly  and  syrup  of  roses.  Dose  J or. 

mallan’s  succedaneum. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  tin-foil  on 
the  back  of  looking  glasses.  It  may  be 
made  by  rubbing  together  quicksilver  and 
tin-foil  in  a mortar,  or  melting  them  together 
in  a ladle  over  a fire,  and  applying  them 
while  warm.  It  grows  harder  by  degrees  as 
tbe  quicksilver  becomes  absorbed.  It  is 
used  for  filling  decayed  teeth.  (See  Mineral 
Marmoretum.) 

malmsey,  BRITISH. 

I.  Sliced  parsnips  4 lbs.,  boiling  water 
1 gallon  ; when  cold,  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  to  each  gallon  add  cream  of  tartar  ^oz., 
and  good  Muscovado  sugar  3 lbs.  Ferment, 
pour  off,  and  add  1 gallon  of  brandy  to  every 
20  gallons  of  wine. 

II.  Good  malt  wort  1 gallon,  lump  sugar 
IJ  lb.,  Malaga  raisins  2 lbs.,  brandy  as 
before. 

MALT,  EXTRACT  Or. 

Let  a peck  of  the  best  malt  be  put  into  an 
earthen  pan,  pour  6 quarts  of  nearly-boiling 
water  over  it,  stir  it  up,  and  cover  it  close. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  after  which, 
strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth,  then  put  it 
into  a preserving  pan  over  a gentle  fire, 
stirring  and  skimming  it  all  the  time  after 
putting  on  the  fire,  until  it  is  sufiBciently 
strong  to  draw  out  into  ropes,  and  is  as  thick 
as  treacle.  Put  into  bottles  or  jelly-pots, 
and  when  cold  cover  up  close. 

This,  with  a due  proportion  of  yeast  and  hops, 
makes  excellent  beer;  it  is  also  a good  demulcent 
cough  medicine,  a tea-spoonful  being  taken  first  in 
the  morning.  A second  extract  may  be  made  from 
the  same  malt,  but  this  is  apt  to  turn  sour  in  cooling ; 
and  when  two  extracts  are  to  be  made,  the  water  at 
first  should  not  be  above  160°,  or  scalding  heaL  _ 

MALT,  PATENT. 

This  is  prepared  by  roasting  common  malt 
till  it  is  of  a dark  brown,  or  blackish  color, 
from  partial  charring.  It  is  employed  to 
darken  the  color  of  malt  liquors. 

MALT  POULTICE. 

Mix  as  much  ground  malt  with  } pint  of 
yeast,  as  will  make  a poultice  of  moderate 
consistence.  This  poultice  is  gently  stimu- 
lating, and  very  serviceable  in  destroying 
the  foetid  and  disagreeable  smell  arising  from 
foul  ulcers  and  gangrenous  wounds.  A 
similar  poultice  is  prepared  by  stirring  into 
an  infusion  of  malt  as  much  oatmeal  as  may 
be  required  to  make  it  of  a proper  thickness, 
and  afterwards  adding  about  a spoonful  of 
yeast. 

MALT,  TO  DETERMINE  THE  QUALITIES  OF. 

I.  Bxamine  well  if  it  has  a round  body, 
breaks  soft,  is  full  of  flour  all  its  length, 
smells  well,  and  has  a thin  skin ; next  chew 
some  of  it,  and  if  sweet  and  mellow,  then  it 
is  good.  If  it  is  hard  and  steely,  and  re- 
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tains  something  of  a barley  nature,  it  has 
not  been  rightly  made,  and  will  weigh  hea- 
vier than  that  which  has  been  properly 
malted. 

Ti.  Take  a glass  nearly  full  of  water  ; 
put  in  some  malt,  and  if  it  swims,  it  is  good, 
but  if  any  sinks  to  the  bottom,  then  it  is 
not  true  malt. 

Pale  malt  is  the  slowest  and  least  dried,  producing 
more  worl  than  high-dried  malt,  and  of  belterquality. 
Amber-colored  malt,  or  that  between  pale  and  brown, 
produces  a flavor  much  admired  in  many  malt  liquora. 
Urown  malt  loses  much  of  its  nutritious  qualities, 
but  confers  a peculiar  flavor  desired  by  many  palates, 
lioasted  malt,  after  the  manner  of  coSTee,  is  used  by 
the  best  London  brewers,  to  give  color  and  flavor  to 
porter,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  made 
from  pale  malt. 

MALT,  TO  MAKE. 

Put  about  6 quarters  of  good  barley,  newly 
threshed,  &c.  into  a stone  trough  full  of 
water,  and  let  it  steep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddish  color,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
moisture  or  dryness,  smallness  or  bigness 
of  the  grain,  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the 
temperature  of  the  weather.  In  summer 
malt  never  makes  well ; in  winter  it  requires 
longer  steeping  than  in  spring  or  autumn. 
It  may  be  known  when  steeped  enough  by 
other  marks  besides  the  color  of  the  water  ; 
as  by  the  excessive  swelling  of  the  grain,  if  it 
be  over  steeped,  by  too  much  softness.  When 
sufficiently  steeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough, 
and  lay  it  in  heaps  to  let  the  water  drain 
from  it,  then,  after  two  or  three  hours,  turn 
it  over  with  a scoop,  and  lay  in  a new  heap, 
20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the 
coming  heap,  in  the  right  management  of 
which  lies  the  principal  skill.  In  this  heap 
it  may  lie  forty  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  before-mentioned  qualities  of  the 
grain,  &c.,  before  it  come  to  the  right  tem- 
per of  malt.  While  it  lies,  it  must  be  care- 
fully looked  to  after  the  first  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours ; for  about  that  time  the  grains 
begin  to  put  forth  roots  ; which,  when  they 
have  equally  and  fully  done,  the  malt  must, 
within  an  hour  after,  be  turned  over  with  » 
scoop  ; otherwise  the  grains  will  begin  to 
put  forth  the  blade  and  spire  also,  which 
must  by  alt  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the 
malt  do  not  come  equally,  but  that  which 
lies  in  the  middle,  being  warmest,  come  the 
soonest ; the  whole  must  be  turned,  so  that 
what  was  outmost  may  be  inmost ; and  thus 
it  is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  soon  as 
the  malt  is  sufficiently  come,  turn  it  over, 
and  spread  it  to  a depth  not  exceeding  5 or 
6 inches  j and  by  the  time  it  is  all  spread 
out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  3 or  4 times. 
Afterwards,  turn  it  over  in  like  manner  once 
in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the.heap  deeper 
by  degrees  ; and  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
space  of  forty-eight  hours  at  least.  This 
cools,  dries,  and  deadens  the  grain,  so  that 


it  becomes  mellow,  melts  easily  in  brewing, 
and  separates  entirely  from  the  husk.  Then 
throw  up  the  malt  into  a heap  as  high  as 
possible,  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  which  usually  hap- 
pens in  about  the  space  of  thirty  hours. 
This  perfects  the  sweetness  and  mellowness 
of  the  malt.  After  being  sufficiently  heated, 
throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over 
again  about  six  or  eight  hours  after ; and 
then  lay  it  on  a kiln  with  a hair  cloth  or  wire 
spread  under  it.  After  one  fire,  which  must 
last  twenty-four  hours,  give  it  another  more 
slow,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  a third  j 
for  if  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it 
cannot  be  well  ground,  neither  will  it  dis- 
solve well  in  the  brewing  ; but  the  ale  it 
makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for 
keeping. 

MALT  VINEGAR. 

The  greater  part  of  British  vinegar  is 
made  from  malt,  by  the  following  process  : — 
1 boll  of  good  barley  malt,  properly  crushed, 
is  to  be  mashed  with  water  at  160°  Fahr. 
The  first  water  should  have  that  temperature ; 
the  second  must  be  hotter  than  160°,  and 
the  third  water,  for  the  extraction  of  all  the 
soluble  matter,  may  be  boiling  hot.  Upon 
the  whole,  not  more  than  100  gallons  of 
wort  should  be  extracted.  After  the  liquor 
has  cooled  to  75°  Fahr.,  3 or  4 gallons  of 
beer  yeast  are  poured  in,  and  well-mixed 
with  a proper  stirrer.  In  thirty-six  or  forty 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  the  fermenting  quality  of  the  wash, 
it  is  racked  off  into  casks,  which  are  laid 
upon  their  sides  in  the  fermenting  apartment 
of  the  vinegar  works,  which  should  be  kept 
at  a temperature  of  70°  at  least ; in  summer 
partly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  in  general 
by  the  agency  of  proper  stoves.  The  bung- 
holes  should  be  left  open,  and  the  casks 
should  not  be  full,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
act  over  an  extensive  surface  of  the  liquor. 

MALTHA,  OR  GREEK  MASTICH. 

This  is  a more  simple  composition  than 
the  cement  of  the  Romans,  when  used  for 
stucco  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  consisting 
only  of  lime  and  sand,  but  rendered  into  a 
paste  with  milk  or  size. 

MANGE,  REMEDIES  FOR. 

I.  Ointment. — Quicksilver  3 oz.,  balsam 
of  sulphur  2 oz.,  oil  of  turpentine  3 oz.,  soft 
soap  1 lb..  Cape  aloes,  in  powder,  ^ oz.  Rub 
the  quicksilver  with  the  balsam  of  sulphur, 
in  a marble  mortar  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  until  the  globules  completely  disappear  ; 
and  while  rubbing  keep  gradually  adding  tha 
oil  of  turpentine  ; having  done  this,  you  may 
then  mix  the  whole  well  together  for  use.  It 
must  be  well  rubbed  in  on  the  affected  parts^ 
every  third  day,  for  three  or  four  times. 
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II.  Oil  of  vitriol  J oz.,  hog’s  lard  8 oz. 
Mix  and  anoint  the  dog  every  day  for  three 
or  four  times,  or  oftener,  if  required. 

This  ointment  is  used  in  surfeit,  and  slight  cases 
of  mange, 

III.  Liniment. — Flour  of  sulphur  4 oz., 
flowers  of  sulphur  4oz.,  white  precipitate 
1 oz.,  strong  mercurial  ointment  1 oz..  Cape 
aloes  iu  powder  §oz.,  neat’s-foot  oil  IJ  pint. 
First  rub  the  powders  together  in  a mortar  ; 
then  put  in  the  ointment,  and  gradually  add 
the  oil ; it  must  be  stirred  when  used.  The 
affected  parts  must  be  well  anointed  with 
this  liniment,  every  third  day,  for  three  or 
four  times. 

IV.  Mild  mercurial  ointment  4 oz.,  oil  of 
turpentine  3 oz.,  Cape  aloes,  in  powder,  5 
an  oz.  Mix  well  together,  and  anoint  the 
parts  every  third  day  for  three  or  four  times. 

Many  sportsmen  have  their  dogs  regularly  dressed 
with  this  liniment  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
hunting  season  commences ; it  is  supposed  to  im- 
prove their  scent,  and  make  them  more  lit  for  the 
chase. 

V.  White  precipitate  2oz.,  strong  mer- 
curial ointment  2 oz.,  flour  of  sulphur  ^ lb., 
rape  oil  2 quarts.  First  grind  the  white  pre- 
cipitate in  a little  oil,  afterwards  add  the 
remainder,  taking  care  that  they  are  well 
mixed. 

This  liniment  must  be  well  rubbed  in  with  a hard 
brush,  in  the  open  air,  provided  the  day  be  fine,  and 
the  weather  warm.  If  the  horse  draws  in  a team, 
the  inside  of  the  collar  must  be  washed,  or  the  in- 
side of  the  saddle,  if  a saddle  horse,  for  the  disease 
is  highly  contagious. 

VI.  Lotion, — White  hellebore  root, bruised, 
2oz.,  water- 3 pints,  boil  down  to  2 pints, 
and  strain  ; sal  ammoniac  2 drachms,  corro- 
sive sublimate  1 drachm.  Cape  aloes  J oz. 
Dissolve  the  sal  ammoniac,  and  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  decoction. 

This  is  sometimes  used  when  greasy  applications 
are  objected  to. 

MANHEIM  GOLD. 

Three  parts  copper,  1 part  zinc,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tin.  If  these  metals  are 
pure,  and  are  melted  in  a covered  crucible 
containing  charcoal,  the  alloy  bears  so  close 
a resemblance  to  gold  as  to  deceive  very 
skilful  persons. 

MANNA  LINCTUS. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  manna,  oil  of 
almonds,  and  syrup  of  violet*.  It  is  slightly 
laxative  and  demulcent,  and  a good  cough 
remedy  for  children. 

MANNA  LOZENGES. 

Powdered  tragacanth  1 drachm,  white 
sugar  12  oz.,  manna  3 oz.,  orange  flower 
water  to  mix. 

MAPLE,  TO  IMITATE. 

This  wood  is  not  difiicult  to  imitate  by 
means  of  painting  or  graining,  although  when 
well  done,  it  looks  very  light  and  elegant. 


The  ground  is  first  a coat  of  white  lead,  this 
being  well  rubbed  down,  a second  coat  is  to 
be  laid  on  ; the  which,  having  added  to  it 
a very  small  portion  of  yellow  ochre  mixed 
with  it,  so  as  to  form  a cream  color.  When 
this  is  dry,  and  it  has  been  smoothed  down, 
mix  in  a plate  a little  yellow  lake,  either  with 
soap-suds  or  light-colored  beer,  lay  this  with 
a hard  brush  over  the  ground,  and  draw  it 
out  into  irregular  lines  with  the  brush,  so 
that  it  shall  look  evenly  streaky.  Soften  off 
well  with  a badger  brush.  For  the  next 
process,  have  ready  a brush,  prepared  thus : — 
Take  a camel-hair  brush  of  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a small  quill,  cut  off  the  hairs,  so 
that  they  only  project  about  .g  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  quill,  then  having  ready  a hot 
iron  wire,  make  a hole  with  it  in  the  brush 
by  burning  away  the  hairs  in  the  middle ; 
there  will  be  now  left  a ring  of  short  hairs, 
flat  at  the  end.  With  this  brush  the  little 
specks,  called  bird’s  eyes,  are  to  be  made ; 
these  must  be  irregularly  placed,  and  not 
too  numerous ; the  mode  of  forming  them 
is  to  press  the  point  of  the  hollow  brush  on 
the  place,  and  then  turning  it  round  with 
the  thumb  and  finger.  An  over-grain  is  not 
necessary.  Yellow  lake  is,  by  some,  con- 
sidered too  bright  a color,  and  they  prefer 
raw  Sienna,  of  course  ground  in  water.  (See 
Mahogany.) 

MAAASCHINO  DE  LARA. 

Morelia  cherries  9 lbs.,  small  wild  black 
cherries  7 lbs.,  or  16  lbs.  of  Morelia  cherries, 
IJ-  pint  of  Kirchenwasser,  spirit  of  roses 
IJ  oz.,  neroli  6 or  8 drops,  or  spirit  of 
orange  flower  I5  oz.,  jessamine  |-oz.,  peach 
or  cherry  leaves  1 J lb.  Pick  the  stalks  from 
the  cherries  and  press  out  the  juice,  pound 
the  stones  and  skins  with  the  leaves  in  a 
mortar,  and  steep  all  together  for  a fortnight, 
(.some  only  filter  the  infusion,)  and  add  to 
it  4s  lbs.  of  treble-refined  sugar ; dissolve, 
and  strain  through  a jelly  bag  ; but  a superior 
article  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
4 quarts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
afterwards  distilling  the  mixture. 

The  Maraschino  of  Germany  differs  only  from 
Kirchenwasser,  in  being  made  from  Morelia  cherries, 
while  the  latter  is  made  from  brack  cherries,  ft 
may  be  made  also  ol  gooseberries,  by  fermenting, 
and  afterwards  distilling  the  juice  or  pulp  of  102  lbs. 
of  ripe  gooseberries  and  12  lbs.  of  cherry  leaves, 
bruised,  and  remaining  in  the  gooseberries  while 
fermenting.  As  these  leaves  are  only  to  commu- 
nicate a flavor,  a few  bitter  almonds  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

MARASCHINO,  FRENCH. 

Made  from  the  fruit  of  the  St.  Lucian  tree, 
(Prumis  mahaleb.)  It  furnishes  by  distil- 
lation a prussic  alcohol,  but  by  putting  it 
first  to  infuse  in  brandy  for  some  time,  there 
is  obtained,  by  distillation  in  a bath  heat,  a 
spirit  of  a very  agreeable  flavor,  and  which, 
properly  sweetened,  forms  a liqueur  com- 
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parable  to  the  best  maraschino  of  Italy.  It 
is  necessary  to  bruise  the  fruit  and  the  nuts 
before  infusing  them  in  brandy.  The  spirit 
must  also  be  brought  back  to  21  before 
sweetening  it.  Then  add  nearly  12  oz.  of 
sugar  to  every  quart  of  liquor. 

marble,  imitative. 

Provide  a flat  and  smooth  piece  of  marble  : 
on  this  make  a border  or  wall  to  encompass 
cither  a square  or  oval  table,  which  may  be 
done  either  with  wax  or  clay.  Then  having 
several  sorts  of  colors,  as  white  lead,  Ver- 
million, lake,  orpiment,  massicot,  smalt, 
Prussian  blue,  &c.,  melt  on  a slow  fire  some 
brimstone  in  several  glazed  pipkins  ; put  one 
particular  sort  of  color  into  each,  and  stir  it 
well  together  ; then  having  before  oiled  the 
marble  all  over  within  the  wall,  with  one  co- 
lor, quickly  drop  spots  upon  it  of  larger  and 
less  size  ; after  this,  take  another  color  and 
do  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  stone  is  co- 
vered with  spots  of  all  the  colors  designed 
to  be  used.  When  this  is  done,  consider 
next  what  color  the  mass  or  ground  of  the 
table  is  to  he  ; if  of  a grey  color,  then  take 
fine  sifted  ashes,  and  mix  it  up  with  melted 
brimstone ; or  if  red,  with  English  red  ochre  ; 
if  white,  with  white  lead  ; if  black,  with  lamp 
or  ivory  black.  The  brimstone  for  the  ground 
must  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  colored  drops  on 
the  stone  may  unite  and  incorporate  with  it. 
When  the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over, 
next,  if  necessary,  put  a thin  board  or  a slate 
upon  it : this  must  be  done  while  the  brim- 
stone is  hot,  making  also  the  board  hot, 
which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  in  order 
to  cause  the  brimstone  to  stick  better  to  it. 
When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it  up,  and 
polish  it  with  a cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will 
look  very  beautiful. 

MARBLE,  TO  STAIN. 

Heat  is  generally  necessary  for  opening  the 
pores  of  marble,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  colors  ; but  the  marble  must  never 
be  made  red-hot ; for  then  the  texture  of  it 
is  injured,  and  the  colors  are  burnt,  and  lose 
their  beauty.  Too  small  a degree  of  heat  is 
as  bad  as  too  great ; for,  in  this  case,  though 
the  marble  receives  the  color,  it  will  not  be 
fixed  in  it,  nor  strike  deep  enough.  The 
proper  degree  is  that  which,  without  making 
the  marble  red,  will  make  the  liquor  boil 
upon  its  surface. 

I.  The  Menstrua  to  strike  in  the  Colors. — 
The  colors  which  have  been  found  to  succeed 
best  with  the  peculiar  menstrua  are  these  : — 
Stone  blue  dissolved  in  six  times  the  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine,  and  litmus  dissolved  in 
common  ley  of  wood-ashes.  An  extract  of 
saffron  and  sap  green,  both  succeed  well  when 
dissolved  in  wine  and  quicklime.  Vermilion 
and  a very  fine  powder  of  cochineal  also  suc- 
ceeds very  well  in  the  same  liquors.  Dragon’s 


blood  succeeds  in  spirit  of  wine,  as  does 
also  a tincture  of  logwood  in  the  same  spirit. 
Alkanet  root  gives  a fine  color  ; but  the  only 
menstruum  to  be  used  with  it  is  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  Besides  these  mixtures  there 
are  other  colors  which  must  be  laid  on  dry 
and  unmixed  : — viz.  dragon’s  blood  of  the 
finest  kind  for  a red  ; gamboge  for  a yellow  ; 
green  wax  for  a green  ; common  brimstone, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  for  a brown  color. 
The  marble  for  these  experiments  must  be 
made  considerably  hot,  and  then  the  colors 
are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump. 

II.  Gold  Color. — Take  crude  sal  ammo- 
niac, white  vitriol,  and  verdigris,  of  each 
equal  quantities.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
in  fine  powder. 

III.  Red  or  Yellow.  — The  staining  of 
marble  to  all  degrees  of  red  or  yellow,  by 
solution  of  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge,  may 
be  done  by  reducing  these  gums  to  powder, 
and  grinding  them  with  the  spirit  of  wine  in 
a glass  mortar.  But,  for  smaller  attempts, 
no  method  is  so  good  as  the  mixing  a little 
of  either  of  those  powders  with  spirit  of 
wine  in  a silver  spoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  a fine 
tincture  will  be  extracted  : and  with  a pencil 
dipped  in  this,  the  finest  traces  may  be  made 
on  the  marble  while  cold ; which,  on  the 
heating  of  it  afterwards,  either  on  sand,  or 
in  a baker’s  oven,  will  all  sink  very  deep, 
and  remain  perfectly  distinct  on  the  stone. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  ground  color  of 
the  marble  red  or  yellow  by  this  mode,  and 
leave  white  veins  in  it.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  covering  the  places  where  the  whiteness 
is  to  remain  with  some  white  paint,  or  even 
with  two  or  three  doubles  only  of  paper ; 
either  of  which  will  prevent  the  color  from 
penetrating, 

IV.  Blue. — Dissolve  turnsole  in  lime  and 
urine,  or  in  the  volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn  ; 
but  a better  blue,  and  used  in  an  easier  man- 
ner, is  furnished  by  litmus.  This  is  only  to 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the 
place  with  a pencil : it  penetrates  very  deeply 
in  the  marble,  and  the  color  maybe  increased 
by  drawing  the  pencil  wetted  a.fresh  several 
times  over  the  same  lines.  This  color  is  sub- 
ject to  spread  and  diffuse  itself  irregularly, 
but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds  by 
circumscribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or 
any  such  substance.  It  should  always  be 
laid  on  cold,  and  no  heat  given  afterwards  to 
the  marble. 

MARBLE,  TO  CLEAN. 

Mix  up  a quantity  of  the  strongest  soap 
ley  with  quick  lime  to  the  consistence  of 
milk,  and  lay  it  on  the  stone,  &c.  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  clean  it  afterwards,  and  it  w'lll 
appear  as  new. 

This  may  bo  improved  by  rubbing  or  polishiiig  it 
with  fine  putty  powder  and  olive  oil. 
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MARBLED  SOAP  BALLS. 

Take  10  lbs.  of  white  oil  soap  and  10  lbs. 
of  Joppa  soap.  Cut  them  into  small  square 
pieces,  which  set  to  dry  for  three  days.  The 
oil  soap,  particularly,  must  be  thus  dried  : — 
Scrape,  very  finely,  5 lbs.  of  oil  soap,  which 
dry,  for  one  day,  in  the  open  air ; mix  it 
well  in  the  shaving  box  with  5 lbs.  of  pow- 
der, add  1§  oz.  of  the  best  vermilion.  In 
mixing,  place  pieces  of  soap,  and  colored 
powder  in  layers  in  the  box,  making,  in  all, 
four  alternate  layers  of  each.  When  a layer 
of  each  has  been  placed  in  the  box,  sprinkle 
a pint  of  rose  water  over  the  cut  soap  ; for 
if  it  be  much  combined  with  the  powder,  it 
will  become  lumpy  and  hard,  and  conse- 
quently spoil  the  wash  balls.  The  same 
quantity  of  rose  water  is  to  be  used  for 
moistening  each  of  the  other  soap  layers. 
Next  mix  a pint  of  thin  starch,  which  has 
been  well  boiled  in  f a pint  of  rain  water, 
with  J a pint  of  rose  water,  and  distribute 
it  equally  well  mixed  among  the  mass,  by 
turning  it  over  repeatedly,  and  then  press  it 
down  close  with  the  hands. 

MARBLING  THE  EDGES  OF  BOOKS. 

Dissolve  4 oz.  of  gum  arable  in  2 quarts 
of  clear  water  ; then  provide  several  colors 
mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  shells,  and  with 
pencils  peculiar  to  each  color ; sprinkle  them 
by  way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum  water, 
which  must  be  put  into  a trough,  or  some 
broad  vessel.  Then  with  a stick  curl  them 
or  draw  them  out  in  streaks,  to  as  much 
variety  as  required  ; having  done  this,  hold 
the  book  or  books  close  together,  and  only 
dip  the  edges  in  on  the  top  of  the  water«and 
colors  very  lightly — which  done,  take  them 
off,  and  the  plain  impression  of  the  colors  in 
mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves ; doing  as 
well  the  ends,  as  the  front,  of  the  books  in 
the  same  manner. 

MARBLING  THE  COVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

This  is  performed  by  forming  clouds  with 
aqua-fortis,  or  spirit  of  vitriol,  mixed  with 
ink,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers. 

MARECHALE,  EAU  DE. 

I.  Musk  20  grains,  essence  of  bergamot, 
oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  cloves,  each  1 oz.,  es- 
sence of  ambergris  2 oz.,  oil  of  sassafras 
15  drops,  oil  of  marjoram  20  drops,  spirits 
of  wine  4 pints. 

II.  Spirits  of  wine  1 pint,  essence  of  vio- 
lets 2oz.,  essence  of  bergamot  and  essence 
of  cloves,  each  4 drachms,  orange  flower 
water  1 pint. 

MARECHAL  HAIR  POWDER. 

I.  Oak  moss  in  powder  2 lbs.,  starch, 
powdered,  1 lb.,  cloves  1 oz.,  calamus  aro- 
maticuB  1 oz.,  Cyperus  in  powder  2 oz., 
rotten  wood  in  powder  1 oz.  Mix  all  well 
together. 


II.  Powdered  cloves  1 oz.,  starch  powder 
2i  lb. 

MARESCHAL  POMATUM. 

White  wax  2 lbs.,  suet  6J  lbs.,  scent 
4}  oz.,  Mareschal  powder  6 oz. 

MARINE  GLUE. 

A solution  is  first  made  of  caoutchouc  of 
good  quality  with  coal  naphtha,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 lb.  of  the  caoutchouc  to  5 gal- 
lons of  the  naphtha.  The  caoutchouc  is  cut 
into  thin  shreds  before  being  used  ; and  the 
mixture  is  stirred  until  the  caoutchouc  is  so 
dissolved,  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream.  One  part  by  weight  of  the 
above-described  solutions  and  two  parts  by 
weight  of  shell-lac  are  then  put  into  an  iron 
vessel.  The  whole  is  then  heated  and  stirred 
until  thoroughly  amalgamated ; and  this 
substance  constitutes  the  marine  glue.  The 
caoutchouc  will  be  sufiiciently  dissolved  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  days. 

MARINE  SOAP. 

This  soap  possesses  the  peculiar  property 
of  forming  a good  lather  with  sea  water ; 
hence  its  name.  It  is  made  by  boiling  to- 
gether soda  lye  with  cocoa  nut  oil.  It  con- 
tains an  immense  quantity  of  water. 

MARKING  INK  FOR  LINEN. 

I.  Dissolve  I dram  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
f of  an  oz.  of  water.  Add  to  the  solution 
as  much  liquid  ammonia  as  w'ill  re-dissolve 
the  precipitated  oxide,  with  sap  green  to  color 
it,  and  gum  water  to  make  the  volume 
amount  to  1 oz.  Traces  written  with  this 
liquid  should  be  first  heated  before  the  fire 
to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  sunbeam  to  blacken.  For 
this  liquid,  linen  requires  no  previous  pre- 
paration. 

II.  Imbue  the  linen  first  with  a solution  of 
oarbonate  of  soda.  Dry  the  spot,  and  write 
upon  it  with  a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, thickened  with  gum,  and  tinted  with 
sap  green. 

MARKING  LINEN,  NEW  MODE  OF. 

A German  chemist,  Mr.  Hoenle,  has  in- 
vented a new  plan  for  marking  linen  without 
ink.  This  is  effected  by  simply  covering 
the  linen  with  a fine  coating  of  pounded 
white  sugar.  The  stamp  of  iron  very  much 
heated  is  impressed  on  this  material.  Two 
seconds  suffice  for  the  operation.  The  linen 
remains  slightly  scorched,  but  the  mark  is 
said  to  be  indelible. 

MARLBOROUGH  CAKES. 

Beat  8 eggs  and  1 lb.  of  powdered  sugar 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then,  by  degrees, 
mix  in  1 lb.  of  fine  flour,  well  dried,  add 
2 oz.  of  carraway  seeds,  and  bake  in  soup 
plates  or  tin  pans  in  a brisk  oven. 
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MARMALADE. 

The  only  difference  between  a marmalade 
and  a jam  is,  that  the  latter  is  made  of  a 
small  or  soft  fruit,  the  former  of  those  which 
are  harder  ; the  fruit  then,  when  somewhat 
softened  by  boiling,  is  taken  out  and  pounded 
in  a mortar,  till  well  broken  up  and  pulpy, 
and  then  rubbed  through  a sieve,  although 
in  the  case  of  orange  marmalade  the  peel  is 
returned  to  the  pulp. 

The  word  Marmalade  was  first  applied  to  a jam 
of  sugar  and  quinces,  but  now  it  is  applied  to  apri- 
cots, apples,  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  &c,  (See 
these  terms.) 

MARRIOTT’S  DRY  VOMIT. 

Tartar  emetic  and  blue  vitriol,  in  equal 
quantities.  Take  2 or  3 grains  on  the  top 
of  the  finger  without  any  liquid.  It  is  very 
sudden  in  its  action. 

marsden’s  anti-scorbutic  drops. 

These  are  a solution  of  calomel  in  the 
infusion  of  gentian,  and  a little  spirits  of 
wine  to  make  it  keep. 

MARSEILLES  VINEGAR. 

Tops  of  rosemary  and  flowers  of  sage, 
each  4 oz.,  dried  lavender  flowers  2 oz., 
cloves  1 drachm,  distilled  vinegar  1 gallon. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  press,  and  filter. 

This  is  used  as  a corrector  of  bad  smells,  and 
formerly  ns  a preventive  of  contagion  from  the  plague, 
and  other  contagious  disorders,  particularly  at  the 
pi, ague  at  Marseilles,  hence  the  name.  It  is  also 
called  the  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves,  Fropky- 
laciic  Vinegar,  %c. 

marshall’s  mixed  oils. 

Linseed  and  olive  oil,  each  1 lb.,  green 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  each  A lb.,  oil  of 
vitriol  Ij  drachm.  Used  in  farriery. 

marshall’s  cerate. 

Take  5 oz.  of  palm  oil,  1 oz.  of  calomel, 
2 oz.  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  ^ oz.  of 
acetate  of  lead ; mix  and  form  a cerate. 
It  is  a good  stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers, 

MARSH-MALLOWS,  DECOCTION  OF. 

Take  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  bruised, 
4 oz.,  raisins,  stoned,  2 oz.,  water  7 pints. 
Boil  down  to  5 pints,  strain  the  decoction, 
and  after  the  grounds  have  subsided,  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  Marsh -mallow  roots 

contain  nothing  soluble  in  water,  except 
mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them. 
This  decoction  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered  more  plea- 
sant by  the  acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

Decoctions  of  this  plant  have  been  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  where  the  natural  mucus  has  been 
abraded  from  the  coats  of  the  iniestines ; in  catarrhs 
from  a.thin  rheum,  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  cal- 
culous disorders,  and  in  many  other  cases.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  decoction  must  not  be  made 
too  thick  and  viscid,  by  too  long  boiling  or  infusion  ; 
for  then  it  becomes  nauseous  and  disagreeable,  and 
paUents  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  take  it  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

MARSH-MALLOW  FOMENTATION. 

Boil  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


1 oz.  of  dried  marsh-mallow  root,  with  ^ oz. 
of  camomile  flowers  in  a pint  of  water ; 
strain  through  a cloth.  The  fomenting 
flannels  should  be  sprinkled  with  spirits, 
just  before  they  are  applied  to  the  inflamed 
part. 

MARSH-MALLOW  LOZENGES. 

Powdered  marsh-mallow  root  2 oz.,  pow; 
dered  sugar  14  oz.,  mucilage  of  tragacanth, 
made  with  orange  flower-water  to  a proper 
consistence.  A good  remedy  for  coughs. 

MARSH-MALLOW  PASTE. 

I.  Decoction  of  marsh-mallow  roots  4 oz., 
water  1 gallon.  Boil  to  4 pints  and  strain  ; 
then  add  gum  arabic  i lb.,  refined  sugar  2 lbs. 
Evaporate  to  an  extract,  then  take  from  the 
fire,  stir  it  quickly  with  the  whites  of  12  eggs, 
previously  beaten  to  a froth  ; then  add,  while 
stirring,  ^ an  oz.  of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Take  of  very  white  gum  arabic,  and 
white  sugar,  each  2J  lbs.,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  Dissolve,  strain, 
and  evaporate,  without  boiling,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey : beat  up  the  white  of 
6 eggs  with  4 drachms  of  orange-flower 
water,  which  mix  gradually  with  the  paste, 
and  evaporate  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it 
continually  till  it  will  not  stick  to  the  fingers. 
It  should  be  very  light,  spongy  and  extremely 
white. 

MARSH-MALLOWS,  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Fresh  roots  1 lb.,  water  1 gallon,  boil 
to  one  half,  press  out  the  liquor,  let  it  settle, 
add  white  sugar  4 lbs.,  and  boil  down  to 
6 lbs.  altogether. 

II.  Fresh  roots  1 lb.,  water  5 quarts,  boil 
to  one  half,  add  4 lbs.  of  sugar,  boil  again 
to  the  consistence  of  a syrup.  Used  for 
tickling  coughs. 

martin's  VARNISH. 

Put  4 oz.  of  Scio  turpentine  into  a gallon 
stone-ware  bottle,  on  a clear  fire;  when 
fluid,  add  8 ounces  of  finely-powdered  yellow 
amber  ; in  a quarter  of  an  hour  add  copal 
in  pieces  1 lb.,  Scio  turpentine,  and  warm 
spirits  of  turpentine  of  each  4 oz.  ; in  half 
an  hour  add  white  rosin  2 oz.  Keep  it  on 
the  fire  till  it  is  as  fluid  as  water,  then  take 
it  off,  and  add  of  nut,  poppy,  or  linseed  oil, 
hot,  24  oz.  ; give  it  a boil  up,  add  hot  tur- 
pentine 2 lbs.  ; boll  up,  and  add  another  lb. 
of  hot  turpentine  ; boil  up,  cool,  and  strain. 
If  too  thick,  set  the  pot  in  warm  water,  and 
thin  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

MASSICOT. 

The  substances  which  are  sold  in  the  shops, 
under  the  name  of  massicot,  are  only  ceruse 
more  or  less  calcined,  and  are  named  light, 
yellow,  or  gold  colored.  Genuine  massicot 
is  the  strongest  oxide  of  lead,  (protoxide)-— 
its  color  is  a dull  orange  yellow.  In  the 
preparation  of  minium  the  lead  is  calcined  in 
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a reverberatory  furnace — this  process  gives  a 
mixture  of  massicot  and  lead.  The  massicot 
being  much  lighter  remains  suspended  in  the 
water — it  is  drawn  off,  and  left  to  settle. 
The  deposition  which  it  then  forms  is  col- 
lected and  dried,  and  this  is  the  true  massicot. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  preparing 
the  drying  oils,  and  produces  the  same  etTect  as 
litharge  when  very  finely  ground.  It  may  also  be 
employed  as  a color;  its  tint  is  not  brilliant,  but  as 
it  is  a better  drier  than  while  lead,  it  may  be  suo- 
stituted  for  it  in  mixing  with  colors  which"  dry  with 
diillculty,  as  the  lakes  and  the  bituminous  earths, 

MASTIC  GALLIPOT  VARNISH. 

Take  of  new  gallipot,  or  white  incense, 
4oz.,  mastic  2oz.,  Venice  turpentine  6 oz., 
pounded  glass  4oz.,  essence  of  turpentine 
32  oz.  When  made,  add  prepared  nut  or 
linseed  oil. 

MASTIC  MORTAR. 

This  cement  or  stucco  has  been  of  late 
years  much  used  in  London  for  the  exterior 
decoration  of  houses,  &c.  It  is  made  of 
62  parts  of  ground  Portland  stone,  33  parts 
of  fine  sand,  and  3 parts  of  litharge.  It  is 
worked  up  and  applied  with  linseed  oil ; the 
surface  also  upon  which  it  is  to  be  fixed 
should  be  first  brushed  over  with  glue  dis- 
solved in  linseed  oil.  The  following  is  also 
a good  mastic  : — 

II.  Finely  powder  any  kind  of  sand  stone, 
and  add  to  it  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  li- 
tharge, and  linseed  oil  as  before. 

MASTIC  VARNISH. 

I.  Best  gum  mastic  5 lbs.,  glass  pounded 
2 5 lbs.,  turpentine  2 gallons,  put  into  a bot- 
tle that  will  hold  twice  as  much,  and  shake 
it  about  at  intervals,  till  the  mastic  .is  dis- 
solved. Lastly,  filter  to  separate  the  glass, 
and  which  has  been  added  only  to  prevent 
the  particles  of  mastic  from  adhering  toge- 
ther when  rendered  soft  by  the  turpentine. 

II.  Mastic  8 lb.,  turpentine  4 gallons. 
Dissolve  by  a gentle  heat  and  frequent  agi- 
tation. 

MASTIC  VARNISH,  COMPOUND. 

Take  of  pure  alcohol  32  oz.,  purified  mas- 
tic 6oz.,  gum  sandarac  3 oz.,  very  clear 
Venice  turpentine  3 oz.,  coarsely- powdered 
glass  4 oz.  Reduce  the  mastic  and  sandarac 
to  fine  powder  ; mix  this  powder  with  white 
glass,  from  which  the  finest  parts  have  been 
separated  by  means  of  a hair  sieve ; put  all 
the  ingredients  with  alcohol  into  a short- 
necked matrass,  and  adapt  to  it  a stick  of 
white  wood,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  of  a 
length  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
matrass,  that  it  may  be  put  in  motion.  Ex- 
pose the  matrass  in  a vessel  filled  with  water, 
made  at  first  a little  warm,  and  which  must 
afterwards  be  maintained  in  a state  of  ebul- 
lition for  one  or  two  hours.  The  matrass 
may  be  made  fast  to  a ring  of  straw.  When 
the  solution  seems  to  be  sufficiently  extended 


add  the  turpentine,  which  must  be  kept  se- 
parately in  a phial  or  a pot,  and  which  must 
he  melted  by  immersing  it  for  a moment  in 
a water  bath.  The  matrass  must  still  be 
left  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  taken  oft",  and  the  varnish  is 
continually  stirred  till  it  is  somewhat  cool. 
Next  day  it  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  filtered 
through  cotton.  By  these  means  it  will 
become  exceedingly  limpid.  The  application 
of  this  varnish  is  suited  to  articles  belonging 
to  the  toilette,  such  as  dressing  boxes,  cut 
paper  works,  &c.  The  following  possesses 
the  same  brilliancy  and  lustre  : — 

MASTIC  VARNISH,  CAMPHORATED. 

Mastic,  cleaned  and  washed,  12  oz.,  pure 
turpentine  IJ  oz.,  camphor^  oz.,  pounded 
white  glass  5 oz.,  spirits  of  turpentine  36  oz. 
Make  the  varnish  according  to  the  method 
indicated  for  Compound  Mastic  Varnish. 

MASYICATORIES. 

Medicines  to  be  taken  by  chewing.  The 
betel,  areka  nut,  and  lime,  form  a mastica- 
tory throughout  the  East.  Stick  liquorice, 
or  liquorice  root,  is  very  common  with  us  for 
coughs,  &c. 

MATHIEU’s  VERMIFUGE. 

This  consists  of  two  electuaries,  the  one 
to  kill  the  worms,  the  other  to  expel  them, 
as  follows : — 

I.  Tin  filings  1 oz.,  fern  root  6 drachms, 
worm  seed  4 drachms,  resinous  extract  of 
jalap  and  sulphate  of  potass,  of  each  1 drachm, 
honey  to  mix.  A tea-spoonful  is  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours  for  two  days. 

II.  Jalap  and  sulphate  of  potass,  of  each 
2 scruples,  scammony  1 scruple,  gamboge 
4 grains.  A tea-spoonful  every  three  hours 
till  it  operates — to  be  taken  after  the  fore- 
going. 

MATTHEWS’  INJECTION  FOR  PILES. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  diluted  with  water. 
A most  dangerous  remedy. 

MATTHEWS’  PILLS. 

Equal  parts  of  black  hellebore  root,  white 
hellebore  root,  liquorice  root,  turmeric, 
opium,  purified  Castile  soap,  and  syrup  of 
saffron ; made  into  a mass  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  divided  into  5 grain  pills. 

mauger’s  varnish. 

Spirits  of  wine  4 oz.  by  measure,  (J-  pint.) 
camphor  i drachm,  white  rosin  and  oil  of 
rosemary,  of  each  1 drachm.  Used  to  fix 
pencil  drawings,  but  an  improper  application, 
as  it  communicates  a gloss. 

MEAD  OR  METHKGLIN. 

I.  While.  — The  juice  expre.«sed  from 
2 gallons  of  white  currants,  boiling  water 
15i  gallons,  honey  30  lbs.,  tartar  3 oz. 
These  are  to  be  well  mixed  by  constant 
stirring  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
allowed  to  ferment.  When  the  fermentation 
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is  complete,  and  the  liquor  clear,  1 gallon 
of  brandy  is  to  be  added,  and  it  is  to  be 
immediately  bottled.  In  a few  months  it 
■will  be  fit  for  drinking,  and  will  sparkle  in 
the  glass.  Some,  however,  prefer  having  it 
as  a still  wine,  and  use  it  as  a summer  draught 
mixed  with  water. 

II.  Red. — May  be  made  by  using  6 quarts 
of  red  currants  and  2 of  black,  instead  of 
the  foregoing.  Or,  2 gallons  of  white  cur- 
rants, along  with  1 lb.  of  beet  root  cut  into 
the  thinnest  slices. 

Some  persons  make  mead  on  the  large  scale,  for 
sale,  of  mere  honey  and  water,  without  fruit ; but 
the  article  which  is  thus  produced  is  flavorless  and 
heavy,  and  is  by  no  means  in  general  request, 


MEAD  WINE,  (AMERICAN.) 

Honey  20  lbs.,  cyder  12  gallons ; ferment, 
then  add  rum  5 gallou,  brandy  ^ gallon,  red 
or  white  tartar  dissolved  6 oz.,  bitter  almonds 
and  cloves,  each  ^ oz. 

MEASLES. 

The  measles  are  known  by  the  appearance 
of  small  eruptions,  resembling  flea-bites, 
over  the  face  and  body ; but  particularly 
about  the  neck  and  hreast,  not  tending  to 
suppuration.  The  signs  are,  chilliness  and 
shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  fever,  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  as  happen  in  most  fevers ; 
but  the  chief  characteristic  symptoms  are,  a 
cough,  and  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  with 
swelling  and  inflammation,  together  with  a 
discharge  of  a serous  humour  from  the  nos- 
trils. The  eruptions  appear  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  sometimes  about  the  end 
of  the  third.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
from  their  first  appearance,  the  redness  di- 
minishes, the  spots  or  very  small  pustules 
dry  up,  the  skin  peels  off,  and  is  replaced  by 
a new  one.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  measles  from  the 
scarlet  fever , though  this  is  a matter  of  great 
importance,  because  the  manner  of  cure  in 
the  two  diseases  is  extremely  different.  The 
redness  of  the  scarlet  fever  is  more  equally 
diffused  than  in  the  measles,  and  is  not,  like 
the  latter,  in  distinct  spots  with  the  natural 
color  of  the  skin  interposed.  In  the  measles 
also,  the  eruption  rises  more  above  the  skin, 
and  occasions  a roughness  to  the  touch, 
which  IS  hardly  observable  in  the  scarlet 
fever,  except  a very  little  sometimes  in  the 
arms.  In  the  scarlet  fever  there  is  seldom  a 
severe  cough;  the  eyes  do  not  water  much, 
and  the  eye-lids  are  not  red  and  swollen  ; all 
vyhich  rarely  fail  to  attend  the  measles.  The 
time  of  the  eruption  is  likewise  different, 
for  It  appears  in  the  scarlet  fever  both  in  the 
face  and  arms  on  the  second  day  ; hut  in 
the  measles  it  begins  only  about  the  third 
day  to  be  visible  on  the  chin  and  breast,  and 
does  not  come  to  the  arms  and  hands  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 


1 reatmmit . — In  some  instances  the  mea- 
sles make  their  attack  in  a mild  manner, 
and  go  through  their  natural  course  without 
medical  aid  ; but  in  others  the  febrile  symp- 
toms run  high,  particularly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a strong  pulse,  much  coughing,  great 
diflSculty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  such 
cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  chest, 
by  means  of  leeches  or  cupping  glasses,  mav 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  In  those 
instances  where  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  apprehend  an  accom- 
panying fever  of  the  putrid  kind,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  it  will  be  highly  proper 
to  keep  the  body  open  ; and  therefore,  if 
costiveness  prevails,  it  should  be  obviated 
by  giving  cooling  laxatives,  such  as  the  neu- 
tral salts,  and  emollient  clysters.  Should 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  oppression  at 
the  chest  be  not  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  a 
blister  may  then  be  applied  near  the  part, 
or  between  the  shoulders.  Where  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  chest,  a warm  bath, 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  has  been 
found  a powerful  subsidiary  remedy  in  ad- 
dition to  blood-letting.  The  cough  being 
usually  very  troublesome,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  frequent  use  of  something  of 
an  oily  or  mucilaginous  nature,  which  will 
sheath  the  throat,  and  obviate  that  rawness 
and  soreness  of  it  which  are  generally  much 
felt.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  barley 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  barley  water  gently 
acidulated  with  lemon-juice.  Emetics,  how- 
ever,  are  to  be  used  wiih  great  caution  here, 
as  the  blood  is  much  agitated,  and  the  pul- 
monary vessels  much  weakened  by  coughing. 

If  the  fever  is  high,  and  great  thirst  and 
restlessness  prevail,  small  nauseating  doses 
of  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  every  two 
or  three  hours,  also,  nitre  and  saline  draughts, 
as  in  cases  of  simple  fever.  From  the  first 
attack  a gentle  aperient  should  be  given  • 
every  day,  especially  if  the  body  be  costive. 

Administration  of  Opiates.— When  the 
cough  harasses  the  patient  much  by  night, 
so  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  him  an  opiate  about  bed-time. 
The  following  draught  may  be  used  for 
adults  Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia 5 oz.,  syrup  of  tolu  2 drachms,  tinc- 
ture  of  opium  40  drops,  spirit  of  nitric  ether 
40  drops,  solution  of  tartarized  antimony 
^0  drops,  and  pure  water  1 oz.  ; mix  them 
for  a draught.  For  children,  it  wilt  be  better 
to  substitute  the  syrup  of  poppies,  instead 
o any  preparation  of  opium.  Opiates  are, 
however,  to  be  administered  with  great  cau- 
tion in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
inflammatory  ones,  and  ought  never  to  be 
employed  where  there  is  much  fever  jiresent, 
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with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  When 
the  eruption  of  measles  disappears  before 
the  proper  period,  immediate  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  blisters  to  the 
chest  and  legs,  and  the  administration  of 
wine  properly  diluted  with  warm  water. 
The  following  mixture  is  likewise  to  be 
given  t — Take  of  camphor  mixture  5 02., 
compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  2 drachms, 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  1 oz.,  solution 
of  tartarized  antimony  30  drops;  shake 
them.  Of  this  mixture  take  2 table  spoons- 
ful every  second  or  third  hour. 

General  Regimen. — Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  measles  the  patient  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  bed,  and  avoid  any  exposure 
to  cold  air,  which  might  repel  the  eruption ; 
but  in  observing  this  precaution,  he  is  not 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  excite 
increased  heat  either  by  loading  himself  with 
bed-clothes,  or  by  not  allowing  a sufficient 
ventilation  through  his  chamber.  The  de- 
gree of  temperature  shoi^ld  be  regulated  by 
the  patient’s  feelings.  ‘The  measles  do  not 
either  require  or  bear  the  free  application  of 
cold,  which  is  so  potent  a remedy  for  the 
most  distressing  symptoms  of  scarlet-fever  ; 
but  nevertheless,  the  propriety  of  coolness  in 
the  apartment  and  bed,  as  also  in  the  drink 
of  the  patient,  must  be  obvious, 

MEASLES  IN  SWINE,  TO  CURE. 

It  sometimes  happens,  though  seldom, 
that  swine  have  the  measles  ; while  they  are 
in  this  state,  their  flesh  is  very  unwholesome 
food  ; after  the  animal  is  killed  and  cut  up, 
its  fat  is  full  of  little  kernels,  about  the  size 
of  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a salmon.  This  dis- 
order is  not  easily  discovered  while  the  ani- 
mal is  alive,  and  can  only  be  known  by  its 
not  thriving  or  fattening  as  the  others  ; when 
this  is  the  case,  put  into  the  food  of  each 
hog,  once  or  twice  a week,  as  much  crude 
pounded  antimony  as  will  lie  on  a shilling. 
This  is  very  proper  for  any  feeding  swine, 
even  though  they  have  no  disorder.  A small 
quantity  of  the  flour  of  brimstone,  also,  may 
be  given  among  their  food,  when  they  are 
not  thriving,  which  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  them.  But  the  best  method  of 
preventing  disorders  in  swine,  is  to  keep 
their  sties  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  to, 
allow  them  air,  exercise,  and  plenty  of  clean 
straw. 

MECCA,  BALM  OF. 

This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  procured 
genuine  in  Turkey,  much  less  in  England. 
It  is  a liquid  resin,  of  a whitish  color,  ap- 
proaching to  yellow,  with  a strong  aromatic 
smell  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and  a pun- 
gent high-flavored  taste. 

Ttis  murh  esteemed  in  the  East  ns  a cosmetic. 
What  Is  sold  here  for  balm  of  Mecca  is  some  of  the 
finer  bHlsams  scented  with  oil  of  lemons. 


MUCHl’s  UAKOR  PASTE. 

Emery  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
2 drachms,  spermaceti  ointment  1 part. 
Mix  together,  and  rub  it  over  the  strop. 

MEDALLIONS,  TO  BRONZE. 

To  perfectly  succeed  in  bronzing  metallic 
medallions,  we  must  employ  the  two  follow- 
ing solutions  ; the  first,  which  serves  as  a 
preparatory  wash,  to  be  used  as  hereafter 
described,  is  composed  of  1 part  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  1 part  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
20  parts  (by  weight)  of  distilled  water. 
The  second  solution,  which  is  the  bronze,  is 
less  complicated ; it  is  composed  of  4 parts 
of  verdigris,  and  16  parts  (by  weight)  of 
white  French  vinegar.  When  the  medallions, 
made  of  hard  metal,  iron  for  example,  have 
been  filed  and  polished  on  their  edges,  and 
strongly  rubbed  with  a brush,  wetted  with  a 
mixture  of  tripoli,  or  rotten-stone  and  water, 
and  well  washed  and  dried,  we  pass  the  first 
solution  slightly  over  both  the  faces,  with  a 
hair  pencil,  and  then  wash  and  wipe  the 
medallion  dry  ; this  gives  them  a slightly 
blackish  color,  and  causes  the  verdigris  to 
adhere  more  quickly  to  them.  They  are 
then  rubbed  with  another  hair  pencil,  wetted 
with  the  second  solution,  until  they  become 
of  a deep  copper  color ; they  are  then  left 
to  dry  for  an  hour,  after  which  they  are 
polished  with  a soft  brush  and  red  lead, 
breathing  upon  them  frequently,  to  slightly 
moisten  them,  and  cause  the  red  lead  to  ad- 
here to  them ; the  polish  is  lastly  finished 
with  a soft  brush  alone,  passing  the  brush 
from  time  to  time  over  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
To  prevent  the  bronzes  from  being  attacked 
by  humidity  they  may  be  covered  with  a 
slight  coat  of  gold-colored  lacquer.  The 
medallions  made  of  fusible  metal  are  bronzed 
with  the  second  solution  only,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  varnished  to  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  humidity.  The  plumbers 
give  their  soft  soldered  joints  near  the  cocks 
the  appearance  of  copper,  by  wiping  over 
them  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
powder,  with  vinegar.  The  above  medallions 
are  frequently  bronzed  by  coating  them  with 
a thin  layer  of  gold  size,  and  then  applying 
bronze  powder  with  a dry  hair  pencil,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  bronzing  plaster  figures,  &c. 

MEDALLION  WAFERS. 

Color  the  best  and  most  transparent  glue 
or  gelatine  with  Brazil  wood,  turmeric,  Prus- 
sian blue,  sap  green,  or  other  color.  Fill  up 
the  hollow  part  of  a seal  with  gum  water, 
mixed  with  a powder  such  as  white  lead,  red 
lead,  chrome  yellow,  lamp  black,  &c.  I..eave 
the  flat  part  of  the  seal  clear  ; then  pour  as 
much  of  the  melted  colored  glue  on  the  seal 
as  will  lie  upon  it,  let  it  dry  by  a gentle  heat. 
Wlien  used,  wet  the  paper  to  which  the  water 
is  to  be  applied,  and  place  the  wafer  upon  it. 
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mercurial  balls  for  horses. 

I.  Calomel  1 oz.,  aloes  2 oz.,  rhubarb 
5 oz.,  hquonce  powder  14  oz.,  treacle  to 
mix.  Divide  m 12  balls. 

II.  Strong  mercurial  ointment  i lb.,  pow- 
dered ginger  3 oz.,  liquorice  powder  10  oz., 
treacle  to  mix  for  12  balls. 

MERCURIAL  CERATE. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment  and  yellow 
M,  ot  each  6 oz.,  lard  3 oz.  Melt  the 


MEGILPH. 

Take  8 oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  8 oz  of 
rotten-stone  ; grind  them  together  as  stiffly 
as  possible  in  linseed  oil;  then  take  16  oz. 
of  white  wax,  and  melt  it  gradually  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  and  when  it  is  fluid,  pour  in 
8 oz.  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ; mix  this  well 
with  the  wax,  and  then  pour  the  contents 
of  the  pipkin  on  the  grinding  stone  to  get 
cold  ; when  cold,  grind  the  rotten-stone  and 
sugar  of  lead  with  the  wax  and  turpentine, 
and  it  will  form  an  excellent  megilph,  which 
will  keep  for  years.  If  too  hard  for  use  at 
any  time,  add  to  it,  as  wanted,  a little  lin- 
seed  oil. 

MELONS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Cut  the  melons  in  slices,  and  pare  off 
the  outside  skin,  let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days,  take  them  out,  drain 
and  blanch  in  fresh  water  until  tender,  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  when  cold  drain  them 
in  sieves,  give  them  a boil  in  thin  svrup  the 
next  day,  increase  the  strength  of  the  syrup, 
and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  them.  A little 
lemon  juice,  or  a handful  of  bruised  ginger 
may  be  poured  over  the  syrup,  which  will 
much  improve  the  flavor  ; boil  it  in  the  same 
manner  for  three  or  four  days,  making  the 
syrup  rather  stronger  each  succeeding  day. 

II.  Take  large  melons,  green,  and  free 
from  seed,  put  them  in  a jar  of  strong  salt 
and  water,  with  vine  leaves  on  the  top,  set 
them  by  the  fire  side  till  they  are  yellow ; 
then  wash  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire  in 
alum  and  water,  covered  with  vine  leaves, 
let  them  boil  till  they  become  green,  take 
them  off,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  liquor 
till  cold;  then  quarter  them,  and  take  out 
the  seed  and  pulp,  put  them  in  cold  spring 
water,  changing  it  twice  a day  for  three  days. 
Have  ready  a syrup  made  thus : — To  1 lb 
of  loaf-sugar  put  i oz.  of  ginger,  bruisedi 
with  as  much  water  as  will  wet  it ; when  it 
IS  quite  free  from  scum,  put  in,  when  boiling, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  and  juice;  when  quite 
cold,  pour  the  syrup  oii  the  melons.  If  the 
syrup  IS  too  thin,  after  standing  two  or  three 
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sugar.  A spoonful  of  rum  gives  it  the  West- 

Mm'p”  may  be  done  the 

■ slum,  when  pounded, 

is^sjifficient  for  a dozen  melons  of  a middling 


wax  and  lard  together,  and  then  add  the 
ointment. 

mercurial  lotion. 

I.  Calomel  1 drachm,  lime  water  1 pint. 
Mix  and  shake  well.  Called  also  Blaclc 
Wash,  Black  Lotion,  Sfc.,  and  a favorite 
application  to  all  kinds  of  venereal  sores. 

II.  Corrosive  sublimate,  in  powder,  ^ 
drachm,  lime  water  1 pint.  For  the  same 
purpose  as  the  last,  and  called  often  Yellow 
Wash,  or  Red  Wash. 

mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of  mercury  and  mutton  suet,  each 
1 part,  hog’s  lard  3 parts.  Rub  the  mer- 
cury carefully  in  a mortar  with  a little  of 
the  hog’s  lard,  until  the  globules  disappear ; 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  lard,  and  rub 
until  the  ointment  is  completely  prepared. 
One  drachm  of  this  ointment  contains  12 
grains  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  of  mercurial  ointment  renuirea 
much  labor,  care,  and  patience.  During  the  tritu- 
ration, the  mercury  is  mechanically  divided  into 
minute  globules,  which  are  prevented  from  running 
togelhcr  again  by  the  viscosity  of  the  fat.  ThesI 
globules  at  length  disappear,  being  oxidized,  or  ren- 
dered  black  by  intimate  mixture  with  the  lard. 
Whatever  tends  to  favor  this,  (for  instance,  a slicht 
degree  of  rancidity  of  the  lard.)  shortens  the  time, 
and  lessons  the  labor  required  for  the  preparation  of 
the  ointment.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  use 
other  means,  which  are  not  admissible,  to  facilitate 
the  process,  such  as  the  use  of  sulphur  or  turpentine. 
The  first  may  be  detected  by  the  very  black  color 
of  the  ointment,  and  also  by  the  sulphurous  odour 
exhaled,  when  a paper  covered  with  a little  of  it  is 
he  d over  the  flame  of  a candle.  The  turpentine  is 
detected  by  its  odour  also,  when  the  ointmenl  con- 
taining It  13  treated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
new  y prepared,  mercurial  ointment  has  a light  grey 
or  blueish  color,  owing  to  its  containing  some  un- 

?s  fonpfiprt^i!"  ’ Rlol’ules  when  it 

fii*  ^ ^ for  some 

time,  the  color  is  much  deepened,  and  less  metallic 
mercury  13  seen,  owing  to  the  more  complete  oxi- 
dizemeiit  of  the  metal. 


mercurial  pills. 

I.  Mercury  and  sesqui-oxyde  of  iron,  of 
each  1 drachm,  confection  of  red  roses  3 
drachms  ; triturate  them  well  together,  till 
no  globules  of  mercury  are  left. 

II.  Blue  oxyde  of  mercury,  prepared  by 
decomposing  calomel  with  liquor  of  potass, 
to  which  a little  liquor  of  ammonia  has 
been  added,  2 drachms,  conserve  of  roses 

camomile  1 drachm. 
(See  Blue  Pill,Belloste’s  Pills,  Calomel,  8fc.) 

mercurial  powder. 

I.  Mercury  3 oz.,  prepared  chalk  5 oz.  ; 

froml  to  30  disappear.  Dose 

from  5 to  30  grains  as  a mild  aperient. 

oz  • rnh  6 fluid 

oz  rub  together  add  water  of  ammonia 

nowHc?  7®  ? '•'■y  blueish 

powder,  and  mix  it  with  twice  its  weight  of 
prepared  chalk.  "vigui, 

— Mercury  and 
manna,  of  each  8 jiarts ; triturate  together. 
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adding  enough  water  to  make  a paste,  till 
the  globules  disappear,  then  add  carbonate 
of  magnesia  1 part.  Mix,  and  further  add 
warm  water  64  parts,  after  repose,  decant 
off  the  clear,  repeat  the  washing  with  fresh 
water  2 or  3 times,  then  add  3 parts  more 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  ; mix  well  and 
dry  on  blotting  paper. 

IV.  With  Sugar. — Quicksilver  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  1 oz.,  oil  of  tansey^  drachm  ; 
triturate  till  the  globules  disappear.  Dose 

1 drachm,  as  a remedy  against  worms. 

MERCDRY,  HONEY  OF. 

T.  Quicksilver  2 drachms,  clarified  honey 

2 oz.,  oil  of  cloves  2 drachms. 

II.  Quicksilver  1 drachm,  honey  1 oz. 

In  both  cases  rub  them  together,  till  the  globules 
of  the  mercury  disappear.  Their  properties  are 
similar  to  mercurial  pills. 

MERCURY,  TO  PURIFY. 

I.  Mercury  is  often  contaminated  with 
dust,  and  an  oxyde  which  settles  on  its  sur- 
face. To  remove  this  is  very  necessary  to 
the  looking-glass  manufacturer.  It  may  be 
done  by  preparing  a cone  of  thick  paper,  in 
the  manner  of  a filter,  making  a hole  with  a 
pin  at  the  apex.  The  mercury  being  poured 
in,  will  ooze  through,  leaving  the  oxyde  and 
other  pulverulent  impurities  on  the  surface 
of  the  i>aper.  If  the  metal  be  pure,  the 
surface  will  remain  bright ; if  it  be  con- 
taminated with  lead  or  tin,  a second  coat  of 
oxyde  will  almost  immediately  form. 

II.  Put  the.  mercury  in  a phial,  capable 
of  holding  four  or  five  times  the  quantity, 
shake  it  briskly,  blowing  into  it  occasionally 
with  bellows  to  renew  the  air,  and  continuing 
till  a black  matter  gathers  together,  which 
may  be  easily  separated  from  most  of  the 
metallic  mercury  by  a paper  funnel,  as  before 
directed  ; after  this  it  should  be  returned 
again,  and  the  operation  repeated,  till  no 
more  oxidation  takes  place,  when  the  mer- 
cury becomes  extremely  clean;  the  bright- 
ening taking  place  all  at  once,  as  the  last 
portions  of  the  other  metals  are  oxidated. 

III.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury,  yet  not 
so  readily  as  it  does  tin,  lead,  and  zinc, 
metals  with  which  mercury  is  often  conta- 
minated, either  naturally,  accidently,  or  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  adulteration.  To  remove  this, 
file  impure  mercury  may  be  placed  in  a phial 
Jlong  with  a small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
ind  shaken  up  ; this  acid  will  immediately 
attack  the  solid  metals.  MTien  they  are  dis- 
solved, the  acid  may  be  poured  off,  and  the 
mercury  washed  in  water  to  remove  any 
adherent  acid,  it  will  be  then  quite  pure, 
except  that  a little  gold  or  platina  may  be 
mixed  with  it. 

MERENGUES. 

Take  8 whites  of  eggs,  and  whisk  them 
up  to  a very  strong  froth,  then  stir  in  ^ lb. 


of  fine- sifted  loaf  sugar,  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible ; flavor  them  with  any  essence  you 
please.  Lay  them  off  on  white  paper,  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  sift  finely-powdered  loaf- 
sugar  on  them,  and  blow  off  all  that  does 
not  stick.  Bake  them  on  a board  in  a very 
slow  oven,  when  of  a pale  brown,  they  are 
done  ; take  them  off  the  paper,  beat  in  the 
soft  under-part  with  a spoon,  to  form  a 
hollow.  Now  dry  them,  fill  them  with  cream 
or  any  preserved  fruit,  and  stick  two  toge- 
ther, which  will  form  an  egg. 

METALLIC  PAPER  FOR  MEMORANDUM 
BOOKS. 

I.  Apply  to  the  surface  of  good  paper  a 
solution  of  isinglass,  with  a small  quantity 
of  white  lead  powder  mixed  in  it. 

II.  Rub  the  paper  slightly  over  with  phos- 
phate of  lime,  i.e.,  bones  burnt  to  whiteness, 
and  mix  it,  after  being  well  pounded,  with 
size.  Prepared  hartshorn  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  prepared  bones. 

METALS,  CEMENT  FOR. 

Take  of  gum  mastic  10  grains,  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  2 drachms ; add  2 oz.  of 
strong  isinglass  glue,  made  with  brandy,  and 
10  grains  of  the  true  gum  ammoniac.  Dis- 
solve all  together,  and  keep  it  stopped  in  a 
phial.  When  intended  to  be  used,  set  it  in 
warm  water. 

METEORIC  IRON,  (nICKEL  AND  IRON.) 

This  substance  may  be  imitated  by  fusing 
together  iron  and  nickel.  In  natural  mete- 
oric stones,  these  metals  exist  in  various 
proportions,  3 or  4 per  cent,  of  nickel  is 
suflficient.  With  this  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients, the  alloy  is  malleable  and  whiter  than 
pure  iron.  With  of  nickle  added,  iron 
loses  its  malleability,  and  becomes  yellowish. 

METHEGLIN. 

Honey  1 cwt.,  water  24  gallons.  Mix  in 
a cask,  and  stir  daily  until  dissolved,  then 
add  yeast  1 pint,  and  hops  1 lb.,  previously 
boiled  in  1 gallon  of  water  ; lastly,  add  water 
sufficient  to  make  a barrel. 

This  dlBers  in  no  degree  from  mead,  except  that 
the  latter  is  made  from  the  Witshing  of  the  honey 
combs,  after  the  honey  is  extracted. 

MEZEREON  OINTMENT. 

Mezereon  bark  4 oz.,  bruised  and  moist- 
ened with  spirit,  white  wax  Ij  oz.,  lard 
14i  oz.  Digest  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
for  twelve  hours,  press  and  strain. 

MICROSCOPE,  TO  MAKE. 

Those  whd  have  no  microscope,  may  pro- 
duce one,  which  is  both  powerful  and  cheap, 
by  either  of  the  following  methods.  (See 
also  Stanhope  Lens.) 

I.  Procure  a piece  of  thin  platinum  wire, 
and  twist  it  once  or  twice  round  a pin’s  point, 
so  as  to  form  a minute  ring  with  a handle  to 
it.  Break  up  a piece  of  flint  glass  into  frag- 
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ments,  about  the  size  of  the  seeds  of  mustard, 
or  a little  larger  ; place  one  of  these  pieces 
on  the  ring  of  wire,  and  hold  it  in  the  point 
of  the  flame  of  a candle,  or  gas-light,  when 
the  glass  will  melt,  and  assume  a complete 
lens-like  or  globular  form  ; let  it  cool  gra- 
dually, and  keep  it  for  mounting.  Others 
may  be  made  immediately  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  if  the  operation  be  carefully  con- 
ducted, not  one  in  twenty  lenses  will  be 
imperfect.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
smaller  the  drop,  the  more  globular  it  will 
remain,  and  consequently,  the  higher  will  be 
the  power  of  its  magnifying  properties. 


These  lenses  are  not  to  be  despised  because  of 
simple  construction — on  the  contrary,  few  equal 
them  in  discerning  power,  the  most  delicate  test 
objects  may  generally  be  very  clearly  discerned 
with  much  more  distinctness  indeed  than  by  the 
commoner  kinds  of  microscopes,  as  sold  at  the  opti- 
cians, Their  magnifying  power,  too,  is  very  con- 
siderable, varying  from  30  to  200  times  linear  mea- 
sure, or,  as  these  things  are  popularly  understood, 
they  will  magnify  objects  from  900  to  40,000  times. 
The  easiest  methods  of  mountirg,  or  fitting-up  for 
use.  minute  lenses,  is  to  put  one  between  two  pieces 
of  brass,  having  corresponding  holes  cut  in  them  of 
such  a size  as  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  lens,  or  they 
may  be  fixed  to  a single  bit  of  brass  by  a little  gum, 

II.  Make  a hole,  about  the  size  for  a large 
pin  to  pass  through,  in  a piece  of  thin  brass  ; 
take  up  a minute  drop  of  water  with  a pin^s 
point,  and  place  it  on  the  hole,  when  it  will 
assume  a globular  form,  and  be  capable  of 
showing,  with  considerable  distinctness,  mi- 
croscopic objects  placed  beneath.  This, 
besides  being  of  such  a temporary  character, 
is  subject  to  irregularities  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  holding  it  with  the  requisite 
steadiness  the  trembling  occasioned  by  the 
breath,  or  accident— by  draughts  of  wind- 
want  of  perfect  sphericity  of  the  hole,  &c. 

III.  Place  a minute  drop  of  very  pure 
turpentine  varnish  on  a plate  of  thin  and 
parallel  glass.  By  this  means  you  may  form 
a plano-convex  lens  of  any  focal  length  ; and 
by  dropping  the  varnish  on  both  sides,  double 
convex  lenses,  with  their  convexities  in  any 
required  proportions.  By  freeing  the  glass 
carefully  from  all  grease,  with  a solution  of 
soda,  the  margin  of  the  lenses  are  beautifully 
circular,  and  the  only  effect  of  gravity,  which 
diminishes  with  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid 
and  with  the  smallness  of  the  drop,  is  to 
elongate  the  lower  lens,  and  flatten  the  upper 
one.  These  lenses  were  found  to  answer 
well  as  the  object  glasses  of  compound  mi- 
croscopes. 


IV.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  minnows  £ 
small  fishes  may  be  taken  out  of  the  eye 

a state  of  such  perfection,  that,  when  ui 
^ single  microscopes,  they  give  a very  p 
feet  image  of  minute  objects.  In  such  lens 
which  have  an  increased  density  towards  th 
centre,  the  spherical  aberration  is  aim 
wholly  corrected.  Great  care  however  m 
be  taken  to  make  the  axis  of  the  lens  i 


axis  of  vision,  to  prevent  its  form  from  being 
injured  by  pressure  against  the  aperture 
which  holds  it.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a 
ring  at  the  end  of  a piece  of  wire,  having  its 
diameter  a little  greater  than  that  of  the 
lens.  A ring  of  viscid  fluid,  (gum  water 
for  example,)  being  made  around  it,  the  lens 
is  to  be  carefully  deposited  upon  the  ring. 


MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS,  TO  MOUNT. 

The  most  valuable  materiid  in  which  to 
mount  semi-opaque  objects,  and  those  which 
are  very  apt  to  shrivel  in  drying,  is  Canada 
balsam. 


I.  To  mount  objects  in  balsam  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a number  of  glass  sliders, 
and  also  some  other  pieces  of  glass,  about 
i inch  square  each.  Make  one  of  the  sliders, 
(which  we  will  suppose  to  be  2 inches  long, 
and  f inch  wide,)  and  also  one  of  the  small 
glass  squares,  rather  warm,  by  a spirit  lamp, 
holding  them  at  the  fire,  or  putting  them  on 
the  hob  of  a heated  stove,  and  taking  the 
large  piece  of  glass,  put  upon  it  a drop  of 
balsam,  which  on  account  of  the  warmth  will 
spread  a little.  The  object,  which  should 
have  been  soaking  for  a few  minutes  in  spi- 
rits of  wine,  is  to  be  placed  carefully  upon 
the  drop  of  balsam,  spreading  it  out  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  the  smaller  glass  piece, 
still  warm,  placed  upon  the  object.  Then 
press  the  two  glasses  together  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  which  will  drive  the  balsam, 
now  liquid,  into  the  various  pores  and  inter- 
stices of  the  object,  and  occasion  the  glasses 
to  adhere  together  firmly,  yet  completely 
retaining  their  transparency.  The  balsam 
which  exudes  from  the  various  sides  may  be 
neatly  pared  away  afterwards,  or  else,  as  is 
more  usually  done,  may  be  laid  up  as  a 
bevelled  edge  to  the  smaller  glass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a glazier  would  leave  the  putty 
around  a pane  of  glass.  The  only  thing  to 
be  guarded  against,  in  setting  up  objects  in 
Canada  balsam,  is  to  prevent  any  bubbles 
of  air  from  being  inclosed  between  the  two 
pieces  of  glass,  as  such,  however  minute  they 
might  be,  would,  when  magnified,  become 


vation  to  deceptive  results. 

II.  Put  a large  drop  of  Canada  balsam  on 
one  of  the  usual  sliders  ; place  carefully  upon 
the  centre  of  this  the  proposed  object,  pre- 
viously soaked  in  ether  or  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine ; then  heat  the  glass  by  holding  it  over 
a spirit  lamp,  or  otherwise,  and  as  the  bal- 
sam becomes  hot,  and  consequently  fluid, 
the  object  will  sink  down  into  it,  or  should 
It  be  too  light,  a needle  will  assist  the  im- 
mersion ; then  heat  the  smaller  piece  of 
glass,  and  place  it  very  carefully  on  the 
drop  of  balsam,  holding  the  glass  so  that  it 
snail  touch  the  convex  top  of  the  balsam 
first,  press  the  finger  gently,  and  gradually 
on  the  top,  and  there  hold  it  until  the  glass 
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has  become  partially  cold,  and  consequently 
the  balsam  congealed  ; if  this  be  done  with 
ordinary  attention,  the  air  bubbles  will  be 
completely  got  rid  of. 

MILDEW  IN’  WHEAT,  TO  PREVENT. 

Dissolve  3 oz.  2 drachms  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  copperas,  or  blue  vitriol,  in  3 gallons 
and  3 quarts  of  cold  water,  for  every  3 
bushels  of  grain  that  is  to  be  prepared.  Into 
another  vessel,  capable  of  containing  from 
53  to  79  gallons,  throw  from  3 to  4 bushels 
of  wheat,  into  which  the  prepared  liquid  is 
poured,  until  it  rises  5 or  6 inches  above  the 
corn.  Stir  it  thoroughly,  and  carefully  re- 
move all  that  swims  on  the  surface.  After 
it  has  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  prepa- 
ration, throw  the  wheat  into  a basket  that 
will  allow  the  water  to  escape,  but  not  the 
grain.  It  ought  then  to  be  immediately 
washed  in  rain  or  pure  water,  which  will 
prevent  any  risk  of  its  injuring  the  germ  ; 
and  afterwards  the  seed  ought  to  be  dried 
before  it  is  sown.  It  may  be  preserved  in 
this  state  for  months. 

MILDEW  ON  WHEAT,  TO  REMOVE. 

A solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  a pound  to  a gallon,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  mildew  on  corn. 
After  sprinkling  three  or  four  days,  the  mil- 
dew will  disappear,  leaving  only  a disco- 
loration on  the  straw  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  best  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ap- 
plying the  mixture  is  with  a flat  brush,  such 
as  is  used  by  white-washers.  The  operator 
having  a pail  of  the  mixture  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  dips  the  brush  into  it,  and 
makes  his  regular  casts  as  when  sowing  corn 
broad-cast ; in  this  way  he  will  readily  get 
over  ten  acres  in  the  day,  and  with  an  as- 
sistant a great  deal  more.  About  2 hogs- 
heads of  the  mixture  will  suffice  for  an  acre. 
Wherever  the  mixture  touches,  the  mildew 
immediately  dies. 

MILDEW,  TO  TAKE  OUT  OF  LINEN. 

Rub  it  well  with  soap,  then  scrape  some 
fine  chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen ; 
lay  it  on  the  grass  ; as  it  dries,  wet  it  a little, 
and  it  will  come  out  after  twice  doing. 

MILIARY  FEVER. 

The  miliary  fever  takes  its  name  from  the 
pustules  or  bladders,  resembling  in  shape 
and  size,  the  seeds  of  millet.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  eruption,  the  white  and  the  red. 
It  begins  with  a shivering,  followed  by  a 
proportional  degree  of  heat — a depression 
of  spirits — a pulse  sometimes  quick  and  weak, 
at  other  times  rather  depressed  and  hard — 
an  oppression  at  the  fore-part  of  the  chest — 
a frequent  sighing — terror  after  sleep,  and 
pale  urine.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
eruption  appears  chiefly  on  the  neck,  breast, 
and  back,  being  generally  preceded  by  a 
profue  sweat  of  a sourish  smell,  and  a prick- 


ing or  tingling  sensation  in  the  skin,  espe- 
cially in  the  fingers,  ani  an  itching  in  those 
places  where  the  pustules  are  most  numerous. 
After  the  eruption  is  completely  out,  the 
symptoms  subside,  the  urine  becomes  higher 
colored,  and  the  pulse  more  calm,  soft,  and 
full.  In  about  seven  days  the  eruptions  dry 
and  peel  off. 

Treatment. — If  the  febrile  symptoms  run 
high,  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
eruption,  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  which 
must  be.  proportioned  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient’s  case  ; and  then 
the  following  draught  to  be  given : — Take 
of  lemon  juice  oz.,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
10  grains,  antimonial  wine  35  drops,  pure 
water  1 oz.,  and  balsamic  syrup  2 drachms. 
Mix.  This  draught  is  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  as  long  as  is  necessary.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fever  should  appear  of  the 
low  nervous  kind,  cordial  medicines  are  re- 
quired, and  wine  whey  may  he  allowed  for 
drink,  but  the  patient  must  not  be  kept  too 
warm.  When  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  or 
delirium  occur,  a blister  should  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

MILK  AND  CREAM,  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR. 

Beat  up  the  whole  of  a fresh  egg  in  a basin, 
and  then  pour  boiling  tea  over  it  gradually, 
to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult  from 
the  taste  to  distinguish  the  composition 
from  rich  cream. 

MILK,  IMPROVED. 

Besides  caseum  and  butter,  milk  contains 
salts,  which  are  not  particularly  desirable. 
M.  Braconnel  took  4'4  pints  of  milk,  heated 
it  to  113°  Fahrenheit,  gradually  added  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  agitated  the  whole.  The 
curd  formed  contained  the  caseum  and  butter, 
and  being  separated  from  the  whey  was 
gradually  mixed  with  77  grains  of  crystallized 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  reduced  to  powder 
and  warmed  ; no  water  was  added,  but  the 
whole  gradually  dissolved.  It  had  the  acidity 
of  recent  milk,  and  formed  about  ^ of  its  bulk 
of  cream.  If  formed  up  to  its  first  bulk  with 
water  and  a little  sugar,  it  forms  a milk  more, 
agreeable  than  the  original,  or  it  may  be 
flavored,  &c.,  and  used  as  cream.  If  it  be 
heated  with  about  its  weight  of  sugar,  it 
becomes  remarkably  fluid,  and  forms  a per- 
fectly homogeneous  syrup  of  milk,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which,  by 
the  mere  addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  forms  a perfectly  white  homogeneous 
opaque  liquid,  which  is  in  every  respect  like 
sugared  milk  of  superior  quality.  Carefully 
evaporated,  (but  not  beyond  a certain  limit, 
or  the  butter  would  separate,)  it  gave,  when 
cold,  a soft  confection,  which  left  for  a 
twelvemonth  in  a loosely-stopped  bottle, 
underwent  no  change.  Tliis,  when  exposed 
in  small  portions  to  the  air,  was  rendered 
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quite-  dry,  and  could  then  be  crushed,  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  change, 
being  always  reconvertible  into  a useful  state 
by  the  addition  of  water, 

MILK,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Provide  bottles,  which  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry  ; draw  the  milk  from 
the  cow  into  the  bottles,  and  as  they  are 
filled,  immediately  cork  them  well  up,  and 
fasten  the  corks  with  pack-thread  or  wire. 
Then  spread  a little  straw  on  the  bottom  of 
a boiler,  on  which  place  the  bottles  with  straw 
between  them,  until  the  boiler  contains  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Fill  it  up  with  cold 
water ; heat  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  boil,  draw  the  fire,  and  let  the 
whole  gradually  cool.  When  quite  cold, 
take  out  the  bottles,  and  pack  them  with 
straw  or  saw-dust  in  hampers,  and  stow 
them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  or  ship. 

Milk  preserved  in  this  manner,  although  eighteen 
months  in  the  bottles,  will  he  as  sweet  as  when  first 
milked  from  the  cow.  There  must  surely  bo  an 
error  in  corking  the  bottles  when  cold,  a’nd  then 
boiling  them,  us  the  steam  must  burst  the  bottles; 
surely  they  should  not  be  corked  till  in  a boiling 
state. 

MILK  OF  SULPHUR,  TO  PREPARE. 

To  a solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  potass, 
add  sulphuric  acid.  This  will  seize  upon 
the  potass,  and  liberate  the  sulphur,  which 
will  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  the  state  of  a whitish  yellow  powder,  which 
is  called  the  milk  or  cream  of  sulphur. 

MILK  OP  ROSES. 

I.  English  method. — Take  2 oz.  of  Jordan 
almonds,  10  oz,  of  rose  water,  1 oz.  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine,  15  drops  of  Fnglish 
oil  of  lavender,  1 drachm  of  Castile  soap, 
and  1 drachm  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
Blanch  the  almonds  in  boiling  water,  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth,  and  then  pound  them  in 
a mortar  till  they  become  a complete  paste. 
Pound  the  soap  in  the  same  mortar,  and  let 
it  be  well  mixed  with  the  almond  paste. 
When  this  is  done,  add  the  oil  of  almonds, 
mix  again,  and  then  with  a spatula  stir  in 
the  rose  water  and  spirits,  having  previously 
mixed  them  together.  Strain  the  whole 
through  a clean  white  cloth,  and  add  the 
oil  of  lavender  to  the  expressed  liquid,  drop 
by  drop,  stirring  it  the  whole  time.  When 
the  mixture  has  stood  a day,  covered  with  a 
cloth  to  keep  it  from  dust,  it  must  be  bottled. 

II.  Liquor  of  potass,  oil  of  almonds,  and 
hot  water,  of  each  1 oz. ; agitate  till  perfectly 
mixed,  then  add  3 or  4 oz,  of  rose-water, 
and  again  shake  it  up  welt. 

III.  Add  to  the  last  receipt  either  ^ oz. 
of  orange  flower-water,  or  a drachm  of 
essence  of  bergamot. 

IV.  French  method.— together  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin  and  tincture  of  storax,  of 
each  3 drachms,  spirit  of  roses  40  drops. 


Drop  this  mixture  gradually  into  ^ pint  of 
rose  water,  stirring  them  well  all  the  time. 

V.  German  method. — Take  of  extract  of- 
lead  2 drachms,  spirits  of  lavender  3 drachms, 
rose  water  2 oz.,  spring  water  6 oz.,  ceruse 

4 scruples.  Rub  the  ceruse  and  extract  of 
lead  together  in  a raortg^  and  when  well 
mixed,  add  the  waters,  anrflastly  the  spirits. 

The  English  anrt  French  pre,jarations  may  be  psed 
with  perfect  safety  as  cosmetic  washes.  The  French 
is  the  easiest  prepared.  The  German  recipe  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  18ad 
which  it  contains.  1 he  same  remark  applies  to 
preparations  usually  sold  under  the  title  of  Milk  of 
Roses,  as  they  frequently  have  for  their  basis  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrocyanic  (or  Prussic)  acid. 

MILK  PUNCH. 

Pare  6 Seville  oranges  as  thin  as  possible, 
chop  them  up  very  small,  put  the  peel  in  a 
quart  of  proof  brandy,  and  a pint  of  proof 
rum  ; cork  it  for  four  days,  squeeze  the 
oranges,  and  add  1 quart  of  syrup,  4 quarts 
of  water,  and  1 quart  of  boiling  new  milk  ; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  until  it  is  perfectly  bright.  Bottle 
and  cork  it  down  close. 

MILLE-FLEURS,  EAU  DE. 

I.  Spirits  of  wine  4 pints,  musk  10  grains, 
essence  of  lemons  1^,  essence  of  ambergris 
2 oz.,  oil  of  cloves  and  English  oil  of  laven- 
der 1 oz. 

II.  Spirits  of  wine  1§  lb.,  spirits  of  jasmine 
2 drachms,  essence  of  lavender  ^ drachm, 
essence  of  bergamot  2 drachms,  orange 
flower  water  | pint. 

MILLE-FRUIT  ICES. 

Have  a lemon  cream  or  water  ice  as  a 
foundation  ; flavor  it  with  elder  flower  water, 
mix  in  some  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  and 
peels  cut  in  small  pieces.  Before  it  is 
moulded,  sprinkle  it  with  prepared  cochi- 
neal, and  mix  it  a little  so  that  it  may  ap- 
pear marbled,  or  in  veins. 

MINCE  CAKE,  OR  ECCLES  CAKE. 

Roll  out  a sheet  of  puflF-paste,  about  \ inch 
in  thickness,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  a 
tin  plate  a foot  long  and  9 inches  wide. 
Then  put  on  a layer  of  Banbury  meat,  about 

5 inch  thick ; roll  out  another  sheet  of  paste 
to  the  same  size,  bat  let  it  be  only  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  bottom  crust ; put  this 
thin  piece  over  the  Banbury  meat,  trim  the 
paste  from  the  sides,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  dust  the  top 
with  loaf-sugar,  and  if  for  sale,  cut  into 
squares  about  2 inches  square. 

mince  meat. 

I.  Take  4 lbs.  of  the  best  beef  suet,  chop- 
ped fine,  5 lbs.  of  apples,  peeled,  cored,  and 
chopped  fine,  4 lbs.  of  mixed  lemon,  orange, 
and  citron  peel,  cut  small,  2 lbs.  of  sugar, 
grate  3 lemons,  and  use  other  spices  to  taste. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together.  If  to  be  kept 
for  a month  or  two,  put  it  in  a jar,  and  add 
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i pint  of  brandy  ; also,  always  when  mince 
meat  is  to  be  kept,  the  apples  should  be 
added  when  wanted  for  use. 

II.  Stew  1 lb.  of  lean  beef  till  tender, 
chop  it  fine,  and  add  2 Ihs.  of  beef  suet  and 
1 lb.  of  apples  ; add  2 lbs.  of  sugar,  3 lbs. 
of  currants,  1 lb.  of  candied  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  1 oz.  of  mixed  spices,  the  yellow 
rind  of  6 lemons  rubhed  on  sugar,  J pint  of 
brandy  or  wine,  and  the  juice  of  2 lemons. 

III.  Take  3 Ihs.  of  beef  suet,  3 lbs.  of 
good  apples,  4 lbs.  of  currants,  1 lb.  of 
raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  small,  i Ih.  of 
good  moist  sugar,  oz.  of  mace,  -J  oz.  of 
nutmegs,  ^ oz.  of  cloves,  ^ oz.  of  cinnamon, 
and  a pint  of  hrandy. 

MINCE  PIES. 

Take  some  patty  pans,  roll  out  some  puff 
paste  rather  thin  to  line  them  with,  nearly 
fill  them  with  mince  meat,  making  it  rather 
high  in  the  middle,  and  leaving  it  i inch 
from  the  edge  ; make  a good  light  paste  by 
using  1 lb.  of  butter  to  1 lb.  of  flour,  add 
an  egg,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  water. 
When  you  mix  it,  put  on  some  moderately 
stout  pieces  of  paste  for  covers,  trim  it  oflF 
round  the  edges  with  a knife,  and  make  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle.  Bake  to  a light 
brown  in  a moderate  oven. 

MINDERERUS,  SPIRIT  OF. 

Take  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  1 oz.,  dis- 
tilled vinegar  or  acetous  acid  1 pint.  Mix, 
but  the  proportions  depend  on  the  purpose. 
Weak,  is  a diuretic  and  fine  eye  water. 
Stronger,  a lotion  for  bruises,  &c. 

MINERAL  CHAMELEON. 

Mix  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese  with 
an  equal  weight  of  nitrate  or  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a red  heat. 
A green  mass  is  thus  formed,  which  on  being 
thrown  into  water  gives  a green  solution, 
but  '"hanges  successively  to  blue,  purple, 
red,  and  brown,  and  at  length  becomes 
colorless. 

MINERAL  MARMORETtJM. 

I.  Calcine  a flint  stone  in  the  fire  ; when 
white  and  friable,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  sift 
it,  and  lay  aside  the  finest  particles  for  use  ; 
add  to  them  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  quick, 
lime  and  mastic  varnish  ; pound  the  whole 
together,  and  sift  as  before.  It  may  be  kept 
in  a phisJ  till  wanted  for  use,  when  a small 
portion  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  water  added, 
until  it  assumes  a pasty  consistence,  when  it 
may  be  pressed  into  the  tooth. 

II.  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  48  grains, 
pure  caustic  lime  52  grains,  both  finely  pul- 
verized. Mix  them  together  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  put  them  in  a phial,  well  stop- 
pered, till  wanted.  Then  take  a little  out, 
and  press  it  rapidly  into  the  tooth,  which 
must  have  been  well  dried  beforehand  ; press 
it  even  with  the  surface,  and  moisten  the 


part  then  exjiosed.  This  acts  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  acid  and  lime  upon 
each  other,  forming  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  substance  of  the 
real  teeth. 

A totally  difTerent  composition  is  also  railed 
Mineral  Marmoretum,  or  sometimes  Succedaneum, 
which  is  composed  of  tin-foii  and  quicksilver  mixed 
togeiher.  so  as  to  be  Just  pliacle,  and  squeezed  into 
the  tooth.  The  quicksiiver  wili  soon  be  absorbed, 
and  the  tin-foii  remain  as  a sort  of  metaliic  plug. 
The  Mineral  Metallic  Cement  is  the  above,  with 
steei  filings  added. 

MINERAL  SOLVENT. 

White  arsenic  and  prepared  kali  of  each 
64  grains,  distilled  water  1 pint ; boil  and 
when  cold  add  lavender  drops  4 oz.,  and 
distilled  water  to  make  up  1 pint. 

This,  which  is  the  same  as  Fowler's  Solution  oj 
Arsenic,  or  Arsenical  Solution,  is  tonic,  aud  used  as 
a cure  for  agues,  but  is  is  a very  dangerous  remedy, 
and  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  and  in  very 
smali  doses,  from  2 to  4 drops  daily  is  enough  for  a 
child  under  4 years  of  age,  and  from  10  to  12  per  day 
for  adults. 

MINERAL  TURBITH. 

Corrode  quicksilver,  by  boiling  it  in  about 
an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  dryness. 
The  white  mass  is  then  flung  into  a large 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  immediately 
changes  into  a yellow  powder.  This,  when 
well  washed  and  dried,  is  the  substance 
sought.  In  doses  of  from  2 to  8 grains,  it 
is  emetic,  and  useful  in  gonorrhsea,  as  a 
preservative  against  hydrophobia,  &c.  In 
doses  of  1 or  2 grains,  it  is  an  alterative  in 
leprosy  and  obstinate  glandular  affections. 
It  is  also  a fine  yellow  pigment. 

MINERAL  WHITE. 

Dissolve  lead  or  litharge  in  nitric  acid, 
add  a solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  ; as 
long  as  any  sediment  falls,  wash  and  dry. 

MINERAL  YELLOW,  OR  PATENT  YELLOW. 

I.  This  beautiful  pigment  is  a compound 
of  the  chloride  and  oxyde  of  lead.  It  is 
made  by  adding  a solution  of  common  salt 
to  litharge,  which  is  the  protoxyde  of  lead, 
A decomposition  takes  place,  especially  when 
assisted  by  heat.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  salt  unites  with  part  of  the  litharge, 
forming  a chloride,  while  the  soda  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  poured  off. 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  fused  in 
crucibles  ; it  is  then  known  as  patent  yellow, 
requiring  only  to  be  pulverized,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  use  of  the  painter. 

II.  French  method. — The  following  me- 
thod is  employed  by  the  French  in  manu- 
facturing this  pigment : — 4 parts  of  litharge, 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are  moist- 
ened with  1 part  of  common  salt,  dissolved 
in  4 of  water.  It  is  then  formed  into  a thin 
paste,  and  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  it  begins  to  whiten ; it  must  then  be 
stirred  well  with  the  spatula,  to  prevent  its 
growing  too  hard. 
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MINIUM  AND  MINERAL  ORANGE. 

A higher  degree  of  oxidation  transforms 
massicot  into  minium,  (See  Massicot.) 
On  a large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  calcining 
massicot  in  reverberatory  furnaces ; it  be- 
comes first  of  a dark  orange  color,  then 
purple,  but  this  last  tint  disappears  on  its 
cooling — when  at  this  point  the  doors  of  the 
furnaces  are  closed,  but  not  hermetically, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a little  air  entering.  The 
massicot  cools  very  slowly ; and  as  it  ab- 
sorbs the  oxygen  of  the  air  it  becomes  of 
a strong  orange  color,  growing  finer  in 
proportion  to  the  slowness  of  its  cooling. 
If  instead  of  massicot,  we  calcine  ceruse,  a 
peculiar  red,  called  mineral  orange,  is  ob- 
tained ; it  is  a minium,  but  of  a tint  more 
pure  and  brilliant  than  any  of  its  class. 

mint,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Dried  mint  leaves  2 drachms,  boiling 
water  6 oz. ; strain,  and  when  cold,  add  2 
drachms  of  white  sugar,  and  3 drops  of  the 
oil  of  mint,  dissolved  in  ^ oz.  of  tincture  of 
cardamoms. 

II.  Compound. — Green  mint,  dried  and 
bruised,  oz.,  dried  rose  leaves  drachm, 
boiling  water  1 pint,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
2 drachms,  white  sugar  1 ^ oz.  Pour  the 
boiling  water,  with  half  the  acid,  on  the 
mint  and  rose  leaves,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  other  half  and  the  sugar.  This 
is  a very  excellent  preventive  and  palliative 
of  vomiting,  even  for  sea  sickness. 

mint  water. 

I.  Boil  8 lbs.  of  the  green  herb,  or  l^lb. 
of  the  dried  herb,  in  a gallon  of  water. 

II.  Allow  ^ oz.  of  oil  of  spearmint,  (com- 
mon mint,)  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

Mint  water  allays  spasms,  dispels  Hatulency,  and 
mitigates  vomiting.  J>  " 

mixed  FRUIT  WINE. 

I.  White  currants  3 sieves,  red  goose- 
berries 2 sieves.  These  should  yield  40  pints 
of  juice  ; to  each  gallon,  add  water  2 gallons 
and  sugar  3^  lbs.  Ferment,  and  treat  as 
Other  wines. 

^ II.  White,  red,  and  black  currants,  cher- 
ries, especially  black-hearts,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  to  4 lbs.  of  the  bruised  fruit 
add  water  1 gallon ; steep  for  three  days, 
press,  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  add  moist 
sugar,  of  good  quality,  3 lbs.  Ferment, 
and  when  finished,  add  to  each  9 gallons 
1 quart  of  brandy.  If  it  does  not  fine  well, 
to  each  9 gallons  add  ^ oz.  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a pint  of  water. 

mixed  oils. 

Essences  of  bergamot  and  lemons,  each 
I oz.,  oil  of  lavender  and  pimento,  each^  oz. 

to  scent  sal  volatile  drops,  smejjing  bottles,' 


AIOCK  GOLD. 

I.  Fuse  together  16  copper,  7 platinum, 
and  1 zinc.  This  alloy  much  resembles  gold. 

II.  Fuse  together  16  platinum,  7 copper, 
and  1 zinc.  This  also  is  of  a fine  gold  color, 
but  lighter  in  tint  than  the  former. 

MODELLING  WAX. 

The  following  will  be  found  a most  excel- 
lent compound  for  forming  ornaments  from 
which  moulds  may  be  made ; and,  conse- 
quently, ornaments  cast  again  for  picture 
frames,  &c. — | lb.  of  diachylon,  § lb.  of  bees’ 
wax,  I lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch.  Melt  these 
together,  and  mix  sufficient  chalk  to  form 
the  composition  into  a paste  ; make  them 
into  small  sticks,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  any  time. 

MOIRE  METALLiaUE. 

The  plate  iron  to  be  tinned  is  dipped  into 
a tin  bath,  composed  of  200  parts  of  pure 
tin,  3 parts  of  copper,  and  1 part  of  arsenic. 
Thus  tinned,  the  sheet-iron  is  then  submitted 
to  the  seven  following  operations  : — 1.  Im- 
mersing in  ley  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
washing.  2.  Immersing  in  aqua  regia,  and 
washing.  3.  Immersing  in  ley  of  caustic 
potasSa,  and  washing.  4.  Quickly  passing 
through  nitric  acid,  and  washing.  5.  Im- 
mersing in  a ley  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
washing.  6.  Immersing  in  aqua  regia,  and 
washing.  7.  Immersing  in  a ley  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  washing.  Every  time  that  the 
sheet-iron  is  placed  in  aqua  regia  the  oxide 
of  tin  thereby  produced  must  be  entirely 
removed,  since  otherwise  spots  would  form. 
The  quickly  passing  through  nitric  acid 
softens  the  unpleasant  metallic  glare  which, 
at  certain  angles  of  refraction,  renders  the 
design  invisible.  The  copal  resins  deserve 
the  preference  for  coating  the  sheet- iron  after 
the  crystallization  has  been  thus  obtained. 

MOLES,  TO  DISPERSE. 

Take  some  green  leaves  of  the  elder  tree, 
and  strew  them  in  the  subterranean  paths 
of  the  mole. 

Unfortunately  for  the  efficacy  of  this  receipt,  there 
are  no  leaves  of  the  elder  at  that  season  when  moles 
are  most  troublesome,  namely,  in  February  and 
March. 

MONICON,  OR  DAMONICON. 

A painter’s  orange  color,  composed  of 
terra  di  Sienna  and  Roman  ochre,  burnt. 
A rich,  durable,  considerably  transparent 
color,  for  water  or  oil.  It  affords  good  flesh 
tints. 

MONTPELLIER  YELLOW. 

Take  4 lbs.  of  litharge,  well  sifted,  divide 
it  in  four  equal  portions,  and  put  into  as 
many  glazed  earthen  vessels ; dissolve  also 
1 lb.  of  sea  salt  in  about  4 lbs.  of  water. 
Pour  a fourth  part  of  this  solution  into  each 
of  the  four  earthen  vessels,  to  form  a light 
paste.  Let  the  whole  rest  for  some  hour* 
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and  when  the  surfaee  begins  to  grow  wliite, 
stir  the  mass  with  a strong  wooden  spatula. 
Without  this  motion  it  would  acquire  too 
great  hardness,  and  a part  of  the  salt  would 
escape  decomposition.  As  the  consistence 
increases,  dilute  the  matter  with  a new  quan- 
tity of  the  solution ; and  if  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, recourse  must  be  had  to  simple  water 
to  maintain  the  same  consistence.  The 
paste  will  then  be  very  white,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  becomes  uniform 
and  free  from  lumps  ; let  it  remain  for  the 
same  space  of  time,  but  stir  it  at  intervals  to 
complete  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  The 
paste  is  then  well  washed,  to  carry  off  the 
caustic  soda  (soda  deprived  of  carbonic  acid) 
which  adheres  to  it ; and  to  extract  the  whole 
of  it,  the  mass  is  put  into  a strong  linen  cloth, 
and  subjected  to  a press.  The  remaining 
paste  is  distributed  in  flat  vessels  ; and  these 
vessels  are  exposed  to  heat,  in  order  to  effect 
a proper  oxidation  (calcination,)  which  con- 
verts it  into  a solid  yellow  brilliant  matter, 
sometimes  crystallized  in  transverse  strise. 

MORDANTS  FOR  DYEING. 

I.  Aluminous. — Take  1 gallon  of  boiling 
water,  2 lbs.  of  alum,  3 oz.  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  crystals,  and  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead. 
First  dissolve  the  alum,  then  add  the  soda, 
and  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  previously  pulverized.  The 
mixture  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  super- 
natant liquor  is  the  mordant.  For  madder 
reds,  add  ^ lb.  more  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 
For  yellow  dyes,  take  away  1 oz.  of  soda, 
and  i lb.  of  acetate  of  lead  from  the  first 
receipt.  This  is  for  red,  yellow,  and  pink 
colors. 

II.  The  pyrolignite  (acetate)  of  iron,  called 
iron  liquor  in  this  country,  is  the  only  mor- 
dant used  in  calico  printing  for  black,  puce, 
violet,  and  brown  colors.  The  acetate  of 
alumina,  prepared  from  pyroligneous  acid, 
is  much  used,  under  the  name  of  red  and 
yellow  liquor,  for  these  colors, 

III.  0/  Tin. — Dissolve  in  strong  nitric 
acid  ^ of  its  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  ; then 
add  by  degrees  ^ of  its  weight  of  tin,  and 
dilute  the  solution  wdth  ^ of  its  weight  of 
water.  This  is  for  scarlet,  and  used  to  fix 
and  brighten  other  colors. 

MORELLA  CHERRY  SYRUP. 

Take  the  stones  out  of  the  cherries,  mash 
them,  and  press  out  the  juice,  let  it  stand 
for  two  days  in  a cool  place,  then  filter,  and 
afterwards  add  2 lbs.  of  sugar  to  every  pint 
of  juice.  Finally,  boil  the  whole  together 
for  five  minutes. 

MORELLA  WINE. 

Cleanse  from  the  stalks  60  lbs.  of  Mo- 
relia cherries,  and  bruise  them  so  that  the 
stones  shall  be  broken.  Now  press  out  the 
juice,  and  mix  it  with  6 gallons  of  sherry 


wine,  and  4 gallons  of  warm  water.  Having 
grossly  powdered  separate  ounces  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  and  mace,  hang  them  separately, 
in  small  bags,  in  the  cask  containing  the 
mixture.  Bung  it  down,  and  in  a few  weeks 
it  will  become  a deliciously-flavored  wine. 

MOROCCO  LEATHER,  TO  PREPARE. 

After  steeping,  stretching,  scraping,  beat- 
ing, and  rinsing  the  skins,  they  are  wrung, 
and  passed  after  each  other  into  water  where 
alum  has  been  dissolved.  Thus  alumed, 
they  are  left  to  drain  till  morning,  then 
wrung  out,  and  folded  from  head  to  tail,  the 
flesh  inwards.  In  this  state  they  receive 
their  first  dye,  by  passing  them  after  one 
another  into  a red  liquor,  (described  here- 
after.) This  is  repeated  again  and  again, 
till  the  skins  have  got  their  first  color  ; then 
they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  left  to 
drain  12  hours;  thrown  into  water  through 
a sieve,  and  stirred  incessantly  for  a day  with 
long  poles  ; taken  out,  hung  on  a bar  across 
the  water  all  night,  white  against  red,  and 
red  against  white,  and  in  the  morning  the 
water  stirred  up,  and  the  skins  returned  into 
it  for  24  hours.  The  following  is  the  quan- 
tity and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  re-  / 
quired  for  the  red  color  for  a parcel  of  thirty-  jj 
six  skins  : — Cochineal  130  drachms,  round  *' 
suchet  (cocculus  indictee)  45  drachms,  gutta 
gamba  15  drachms,  gum  arable  10  drachms,  ‘ 
white  alum,  pulverized,  10  drachms,  bark  of 
the  pomegranate  tree  10  drachms,  citron 
juice  2 drachms,  and  common  water  120  lbs. 
The  alum  is  gradually  added  to  the  other  i 
articles,  and  the  whole  boiled  in  a copper  for 
about  two  hours,  till  part  of  the  water 
is  consumed.  ''j 

MORPHIA  LOZENGES. 

I.  Muriate  of  morphia  1 scruple,  tincture  of 

tolu  I fluid  oz.,  powdered  white  sugar  25  oz.  ■ 
Dissolve  the  muriate  in  a little  warm  water, 
mix  it  with  the  tincture  and  the  sugar,  make  9 
a mass  with  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  9 
and  divide  into  15  grain  lozenges,  each  of  9 
which  will  contain  about  of  a grain  of  I 
muriate  of  morphia.  Used  us  opium  lozen-  ■ 
ges,  but  pleasanter.  The  morphia  lozenges  ■ 
of  the  shops  contain  each  ^ part  of  a grain  I 
of  muriate  of  morphia.  I 

II.  To  the  last  add  1 drachm  of  ipecacu-  ■ 

anha,  and  make  up  as  before.  ■ 

MORPHIA,  SYRUP  OF.  ■ 

Acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  3 grains,  fl 
simple  syrup  1 lb.  Narcotic — dose,  1 small  H 
spoonful  every  three  hours.  H 

morison’s  pills.  ■ 

I.  Aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  equal  parts.  H 

Mucilage  to  form  a pill  mass.  These  are  H 
pills  No.  1.  I 

II.  Gamboge  2 drachms,  aloes  3 drachms, 
colocynth  1 drachm,  cream  of  tartar  4 ^9 
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drachms.  Syrup  to  mix.  These  are  pills 
No.  2.  The  dose  of  either  is  from  5 to  15 
grains. 

The  pills  of  Morrison  are  an  imitation  of  the 
above. 

MORTAR,  TO  MAKE. 

Mortar  is  composed  of  quick-lime  and 
sand,  reduced  to  a paste  with  water.  The 
lime  ought  to  be  pure,  completely  free  from 
larbonic  acid,  and  in  the  state  of  a very 
fine  powder : the  sand  should  be  free  from 
clay,  partly  in  the  state  of  fine  sand,  and 
partly  in  that  6f  gravel.  The  water  should 
be  pure,  and  if  previously  saturated  with 
lime  so  much  the  better.  The  best  propor- 
tions are  3 parts  of  fine  and  4 parts  of  coarse 
sand,  1 part  of  quicklime,  recently  slacked, 
and  as  little  water  as  possible.  The  addition 
of  burnt  bones  improves  mortar  by  giving  it 
tenacity,  and  renders  it  less  apt  to  crack  in 
drying,  but  they  ought  never  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  lime  employed.  When  a little 
manganese  is  added  to  mortar  it  acquires  the 
important  property  of  hardening  under  water, 
so  that  it  may  be  employed  in  constructing 
those  edifices  which  are  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water.  Limestone  is  often 
combined  with  manganese,  in  that  case  it 
becomes  brown  by  calcination. 

MORVEAU’s  PRESERVATIVE  PHIAL. 

This  may  be  thus  prepared  for  preventing 
contagion,  its  preservative  effects  arising 
from  the  extrication  of  chlorine  : — 46  grains 
of  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, are  to  be  put  into  a small,  strong,  glass 
phial,  with  an  accurately-ground  stopper, 
to  which  must  be  added  about  f of  a tea- 
spoonful of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
stopper  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  whole 
secured  by  inclosing  the  bottle  in  a strong 
wooden  case,  with  a cap  which  screws  down 
to  keep  the  stopper  safe. 

MORVEAu’s'  WHITE. 

Dissolve  cream  of  tartar  in  water,  and  add 
lime  water  as  long  as  any  sediment  falls, 
wash  and  dry. 

MOSAIC  GOLD. 

Melt  a certain  quantity  of  copper  in  a 
crucible,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  and 
before  it  becomes  still  hotter,  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  zinc ; stir  them  well  together, 
do  not  increase  the  fire,  but  add  zinc  in 
small  portions  till  the  iJloy  acquires,  while 
in  a melted  state,  a perfectly  white  color, 
and  until  a drop  being  taken  out  and  suffered 
to  congeal,  it  is  found  of  the  proper  tint.  It 
must  be  cast  at  once  into  moulds,  as  by 
remeltiiig,  the  color  will  be  altered. 

MOTTES  (dE  la)  GOLDEN  DROPS. 
Muriate  of  iron  (obtained  by  distilling 
6 lbs.  of  pyrites  with  12  lbs.  of  corrosive 
sublimate)  3 oz. , spirits  of  wine  6 drachms, 


exposed  for  some  time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  is  much  used  as  a tonic  in  gout,  and  ner- 
vous diseases. 

MOULDS,  ELASTIC. 

The  body  to  be  moulded,  previously  oiled, 
must  be  secured  I inch  above  the  surface  of 
a board,  and  then  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
clay,  about  an  inch  distant  from  its  sides. 
The  clay  must  also  extend  rather  higher  than 
the  contained  body ; into  this,  warm  melted 
glue,  as  thick  as  possible  so  that  it  will  run, 
is  to  be  poured,  so  as  to  completely  cover 
the  body  to  be  moulded  ; the  glue  is  to  re- 
main till  cold,  when  it  will  have  set  into  an 
elastic  mass,  just  such  as  is  required. 

MOULDS  fOR  ELECTROTYPE  DEPOSITIONS. 

These  are  made  of  either  of  the  fusible 
alloys,  and  without  a press,  as  follows : — 
Pour  the  alloy  upon  a few  sheets  of  brown 
paper,  having  made  a slight  depression  in  the 
paper  that  the  metal  may  not  run  off.  When 
on  the  point  of  setting,  place  the  coin,  &c. 
to  be  copied,  previously  made  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  beat  it,  upon  the  alloy.  Place  the 
heel  upon  the  coin,  and  rest  the  body  upon 
the  heel  only  ; the  weight,  if  the  whole  be 
done  quickly,  will  occasion  the  coin  partly  to 
sink  into  the  fused  alloy,  and  a fine  mould, 
of  course  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  will  be  the 
consequence.  It  is  advisable  to  draw  a card 
across  the  top  of  the  alloy,  while  yet  fluid, 
to  separate  the  oxyde  which  forms  upon  the 
surface,  otherwise  this  will  be  driven  into 
the  metal,  and  the  mould  be  proportionably 
less  perfect. 

MOUNTAIN  WINE,  IMITATIVE. 

First  pick  out  the  layer  stalks  of  Malaga 
raisins,  then  chop  the  raisins  small,  and  put 
5 lbs.  to  every  gallon  of  cold  spring  water ; 
let  them  remain  a fortnight,  then  squeeze 
out  the  liquor,  and  put  it  in  a clean  glass, 
having  been  previously  fumigated  with  a 
sulphur  match.  Let  it  remain  unstopped 
till  the  hissing  or  fermentation  has  ceased, 
then  bung  it  up,  and,  when  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

MOUTH,  OR  INDIAN  GLUE. 

I.  Take  1 lb.  of  the  best  glue,  the  stronger 
the  better,  boil  and  strain  it  very  clear ; boil 
also  4 oz.  of  isinglass,  put  the  mixture  into 
a double  glue  pot,  add  ^ lb.  of  brown  sugar, 
and  boil  the  whole  till  it  gets  thick  ; then 
pour  it  into  thin  plates  or  moulds,  and  when 
cold,  you  may  cut  and  dry  them  in  small 
pieces  for  the  pocket.  The  glue  is  used  by 
merely  holding  it  over  steam,  or  moistening 
it  with  the  mouth. 

This  13  a most  useful  and  convenient  article,  being 
much  stronger  and  more  easily  applied  than  common 
Jlue.  It  13  sold  under  the  name  of  Indian  glue,  hut 
3 much  less  expensive  in  making,  and  applicable  to 
all  manner  of  small  fractures,  &c. ; answers  well  on 
the  hardest  wood,  and  cements  china,  &c.,  though, 
of  course,  it  will  not  resist  the  action  of  hot  wmSer, 

I' or  parchment  and  paper,  in  lieu  of  gum  or  pasf 
will  bo  also  found  equally  couvcniciit. 
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II.  Take  4 oz.  of  the  best  English  glue, 
put  it  into  a glazed  earthen  or  stone-ware 
pipkin,  and  float  it  with  cold  water;  after 
remaining  two  or  three  days,  the  superfluous 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  moistened  and 
softened  glue  melted  on  a slow  fire ; when 
melted,  2 oz.  of  common  sugar  is  added  by 
degrees,  and  some  also  add  a spoonful  of 
lemon  juice — but  this  appears  useless.  The 
melted  glue  is  then  poured  out  on  a marble 
slab,  about  18  inches  square,  or  even  a 
wooden  slab  of  the  same  size,  a wall  of  wax 
being  first  made  round  the  slab,  and  the 
whole  rubbed  with  a rag  well  soaked  with 
sweet  oU.  The  mouth  glue  is  left  for  four 
or  five  days  to  set,  or  until  it  can  be  removed 
in  a cake,  which  is  usually  J inch  thick. 
After  this  a napkin,  folded  in  four,  is  placed 
on  a board,  and  being  put  over  the  glue,  the 
whole  is  turned,  so  that  the  glue  may  lie 
upon  the  napkin ; another  of  which,  also 
folded  in  four,  is  warmed  and  placed  on  the 
cake  of  glue,  and  on  that  a board  and  weight. 
The  cake  is  turned  several  times  a day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  each  time  covered  with  a warm 
napkin.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  it 
should  be  suflSciently  firm  to  stand  on  its 
edge  without  bending  ; but  be  by  no  means 
brittle.  The  greater  the  weight  it  is  pressed 
with,  the  thinner  does  the  cake  become. 
When  sufficiently  dry,  the  cake  is  to  be  cut 
with  scissors ; and  the  pieces  which  are 
generally  3 inches  long,  8 or  9 lines  wide, 
and  1 line  thick,  are  placed  on  the  napkins 
so  as  not  to  touch  one  another.  The  use 
of  the  weight  is  to  prevent  the  curling  up 
of  the  glue  as  it  dries,  and  the  napkins  to 
absorb  the  oil  it  takes  from  the  mould. 

MOUTH,  MODELLING  WAX  FOR  THE. 

Dentists,  to  take  a model  of  the  mouth, 
use  nothing  but  common  white  wax,  ren- 
dered sufficiently  soft  by  steeping  it  in  warm 
water  for  some  minutes  previously  to  using  it. 

MUFFINS,  TO  MAKE. 

Mix  a quartern  of  fine  flour,.  1^  pint  of 
warm  milk  and  water,  with  ^ pint  of  good 
yeast,  and  a little  salt.  Stir  them  together 
for  i of  a hour,  then  strain  the  liquor  into  a 
^ of  a peck  of  fine  flour.  Mix  the  dough  well, 
and  set  it  to  rise  for  an  hour,  then  roll  it  up 
and  pull  it  into  small  pieces,  make  them  up 
in  the  hand  like  balls,  and  lay  a flannel  over 
them  while  rolling,  to  keep  them  warm. 
I'he  dough  should  be  rather  stiff — flatten 
fiem,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

MULBEUHY  SYRUP. 

To  1 pint  of  juice  add  12  oz.  of  sugar. 
Strain  it  through  a cloth.  This  is  a very 
fine  syrup. 

MULBERRY  WINK. 

Beat  ripe  mulberries  in  a mortar,  and  to 
every  quart  of  berries  put  a quart  of  spring 
; mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a tub, 


and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  strain  them 
tlirough  a sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  3 lbs.  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  put  it  into  a cask,  into  which,  if 
a 9 -gallon  one,  put  a gill  of  finings.  Care 
must  he  taken  that  the  cask  be  not  too  full, 
nor  bunged  too  close  at  first.  Set  it  in  a 
cold  place,  and  when  fine,  bottle  it. 

MULTUM. 

A compound  of  extract  of  liquorice  and 
quassia,  sold  by  brewer’s  druggists  under 
this  name,  the  better  to  conceal  its  real 
nature.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  porter. 
Another  substance,  called  Hard  Multum,  is 
similarly  used,  and  consists  of  an  extract 
of  Cocculus  Indieus. 

MUM. 

Mum  is  a kind  of  malt  liquor,  much  drank 
in  Germany,  and  formerly  in  England.  The 
name  commonly  occurs  in  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  exciseable  liquors.  Take  63  gal- 
lons of  water  that  has  been  boiled  to  a third  ^ 
part,  brew  it  with  7 bushels  of  malt  made  ■ • 
from  wheat,  1 bushel  of  oat  malt,  and  1 
bushel  of  ground  beans  j when  it  has  worked 
or  fermented  awhile  in  a hogshead  not  too 
full,  put  into  it  of  inner  rind  of  fir  3 lbs.,  tops  ‘ j 
of  fir  and  of  birch  1 lb.,  carduus  benedictus,  Vi 
or  holy  thistle,  3 handsful,  flowers  from  , ■ 
burnet,  betony,  marjoram,  pennyroyal,  and 
wild  thyme,  of  each  a handful,  of  elder- 
flowers  2 handsful,  seeds  of  cardamom, 
bruised,  30  oz.,  barberries,  bruised,  1 oz.  |;j 
When  the  liquor  has  done  working,  fill  it  up, 
and  at  last,  put  into  the  hogshead  10  new-  ^ 
laid  eggs,  stop  it  up  close,  and  in  two  years  R 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  M 

MUMMY  BROWN.  B 

A mixed  resinous  mass,  with  which  the  ■ 
Egyptian  mummies  have  been  preserved,  ■ 
reduced  to  powder.  Used  by  artists.  It  is  ■ 
a good  glazing  color,  and  dries  slowly.  A 
mixture  of  asphaltum  and  burnt  Sienna  are  ' 
a good  substitute. 

MUMPS,  THE. 

A very  disagreeable,  but  very  rarely  dan- 
gerous disease,  which  attacks  ffie  glands  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck,  occasioning  a 
swelling  for  a few  days.  It  is  prevalent  at 
certain  seasons  among  children,  and  appears 
to  be  infectious.  The  mumps  do  not  often  : 
require  the  assistance  of  medicine,  and  all  . 
that  is  in  general  requisite,  is  to  keep  the  ; 
head  and  face  warm,  to  avoid  taking  cold, 
and  to  take  mild  cooling  aperients;  but 
should  the  swelling  in  the  neck  suddenly 
disappear,  and  the  slightly  feverish  symptoms 
increase,  so  ns  to  induce  an  apprehension 
that  the  brain  may  become  affected,  it  wffi  : 
be  advisable  to  promote  and  re-produce  the 
swelling  by  warm  fomentations  and  stimu- 
lating liniments,  and  to  obviate  the  fata 
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consequences  that  might  ensue,  from  its 
suddenly  receding,  by  means  of  bleeding, 
blisters,  &c. 

MtrNRo’s  COUGH  MEDICINE, 

Take  4 drachms  of  paregoric  elixir,  2 
drachms  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  2 drachms 
of  tincture  of  tolu.  Mix,  and  take  a tea- 
spoonful night  and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  in  a little  luke-warm 
water. 

MURIATIC  ACID  GARGLE. 

I.  Muriatic  acid  30  drops,  honey  of  roses 
2 oz.,  barley  water  6 fluid  oz, 

II.  Red  rose  leaves  2 drachms,  boiling 
water  1 pint,  muriatic  acid  1^  oz.  Digest 
for  an  hour.  These  are  used  in  inflammatory 
sore  throats. 

MUSCADELL  WINE. 

Sugar  45  lbs.,  water  15  gallons.  Boil,  and 
add  to  it  gradually  a pint  of  yeast,  and  for 
three  days  3 lbs.  of  the  tops  of  clary  ; then 
strain,  ferment  as  usual,  and  add  1 gallon 
of  brandy. 


distilled  vinegar,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into  every  bottle ; 
cork  them  up  close,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
cool  place  ; as  a substitute  for  distilled  vine- 
gar, use  white  wine  vinegar  or  ale.  Alegar, 
or  vinegar  made  from  ^e,  will  do,  but  it 
must  be  boiled  with  a little  mace,  salt,  and 
a few  slices  of  ginger,  and  it  must  be  quite 
cold  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  mushrooms. 

MUSK,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Rectified  oil  of  amber  1 lb.,  nitric  acid 
4 parts  ; after  some  time,  a black  matter  is 
deposited ; this,  after  having  been  well 
washed  with  water,  has  very  much  the  smell 
of  musk.  True  musk  is  adulterated  with 
this,  but  still  oftener  with  dried  bullock’s 
blood. 

MUSK,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Musk  in  grains  2 drachms,  spirits  of  wine 
1 pint.  Used  to  scent  other  bodies. 

The  odour  of  musk  U very  materially  altered  Iiy 
the  admixture  of  other  bodies,  particularly  by  the 
addition  of  sugar.  It  then  has  tlie  odour  of  civet 
and  of  ambergris. 


MUSHROOM  KETCHUP. 

I.  Break  up  mushrooms,  each  head  into 
3 or  4 pieces,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  stir 
them  often  for  two  days,  squeeze  with  a spoon 
only,  to  each  pint  of  juice  put  whole  black 
pepper  oz. ; heat  for  two  hours  in  a close 
topped  stone  jar,  set  in  a stew-pan  of  boiling 
water,  strain,  and  to  each  pint  add  ^ oz.  or 
a desert-spoonful  of  brandy,  let  it  stand  till 
next  day,  then  strain  and  bottle;  if  any 
mouldiness  appears,  boil  up  with  half  the 
quantity  of  black  pepper.  The  grounds 
freed  from  the  pepper  may  be  dried  and 
pounded,  when  they  form  mushroom  powder. 

II.  Mushroom  juice  1 gallon,  allspice 
1 oz.,  pepper  i oz.,  cloves  ^ oz.,  ginger 
® “•>  sbalots  1^  oz.,  long  pepper  ^ oz., 
Balt  J lb.  Boil  for  an  hour,  strain  and 
bottle. 


MUSHROOM  POWDER. 

Mushrooms,  champignions,  or  any  other 
wholesome  kind  of  fungus,  ^ peck,  2 onions, 
cloves  and  mace,  of  each  i oz.,  white  pepper 
1 oz.  ; expose  to  a gentle  heat,  tiU  the  liquor 
the  mushrooms  yield  is  dried  up,  then  dry 
on  tins  in  a slow  oven  tiU  sufliciently  dry  to 
reduce  to  powder. 


mushrooms,  to  pickle. 

Put  the  smallest  that  can  be  got  into  spri 
water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  n 
flannel  dipped  in  salt.  Throw  them  ii 
cold  water  as  they  are  cleaned,  which  v 
make  them  keep  their  color ; next  put  tin 
into  a saucepan  with  a handful  of  salt  up 
theni.  Cover  them  close,  and  set  them  oi 
the  fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  the  h( 
draws  the  liquor  from  them ; next  lay  th( 
betwixt  two  dry  cloths  till  they  are  cold  • r 
tliem  into  glass  bottles  and  fill  them  up  wi 


MUSK  HAIR  POWDER. 

Hair  powder  28  lbs.,  musk  ^ oz.  Mix. 

MUSK  MIXTURE. 

Musk,  powdered  gum,  and  sugar,  of  each 

3 drachms  ; triturate  well  together,  then  add 
gradually  rose  water  1 pint,  still  continuing 
the  trituration.  Bach  fluid  oz.  contains  9 
grains  of  musk.  Used  in  low  fevers,  hys- 
terics, nervous  disorders,  &c. 

MUSK  PASTILES. 

Gum  arabic  2 oz.,  charcoal  powder  5 oz., 
Cascarilla  bark,  pounded,  oz.,  saltpetre 

4 oz.  Mix  together  with  water,  and  make 
into  shape. 

MUSK,  REDUCED, 

I.  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and 
spikenard,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  beaten 
up  into  a smooth  paste  with  blood  ; dry  it 
in  the  sun,  then  moisten  with  musk  water, 
and  add  to  it  a quarter  of  its  weight  of  true 
musk. 


II,  Toasted  bread  and  goat’s  blood,  each 
2 oz.,  pure  musk  1 oz.  ; beat  well  together 
and  fill  old  musk  bags. 

III.  Styrax,  labdanum,  and  aloes  wood  in 
powder,  of  each  4 oz.,  musk  6 drachms, 
sugar  2 drachms. 


IV.  Musk,  angelica  root,  and  goat’s  blood, 
ot  each  an  equal  part, 

V.  Chinese  musk  4 oz.,  chocolate  i oz., 
ivory  black  i oz.,  salt  of  tartar  1 drachm. 


avauioa.  OUAl', 

Take  of  good  tallow  soap  30  lbs.,  palm 
oil  soap  20  lbs.,  powder  of  cloves,  pale  roses, 
M gilliflower,  of  each  4J  oz.,  essence  of 
bergamot  and  essence  of  musk,  of  each 
da  OZ.,  brown  ochre,  or  Spanish  brown 
4 oz. 
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MUSK,  TINCTURE  OF, 

Musk  2 drachms,  rectified  spirit  1 pint. 
Digest  seven  days.  Used  as  a perfume. 

MUSTARD,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

Flour  of  mustard  and  conserve  of  roses, 
of  each  4 drachms.  Mix  together  with 
syrup  of  ginger. 

MUSTARD,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Oil  of  turpentine  1 pint,  camphor,  oil  of 
rosemary,  and  flour  of  mustard,  of  each 
i oz.  Mix. 

MUSTARD,  PATENT, 

I.  Take  oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  lbs. 
of  bay  salt,  8 lbs.  of  mustard  flour,  IJ  lbs. 
of  wheaten  flour.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  water, 
make  the  whole  into  a paste,  and  put  up 
into  pots.  This  is  often  called  ready-made 
mustard. 

II.  In  15  gallons  of  water,  boil  10  lbs.  of 
salt  and  12  lbs.  of  black  ginger ; strain, 
and  to  each  gallon  add  5 lbs.  of  flour  of 
mustard. 

The  French  make  tlieir  mustard  with  a decoction 
of  the  plant  tarragon,  and  also  with  a few  ground 
seeds  of  anniseed. 

MUSTARD  POULTICE. 

Equal  parts  of  flour  of  mustard  and  lin- 
seed meal,  made  into  a poultice  with  hot 
vinegar.  As  a powerful  counter-irritant, 
stimulant,  and  rubefacient,  in  low  fevers. 
It  should  not  be  left  on  long  enough  to  raise 
a blister. 

MUSTARD  WHEY. 

Cow’s  milk  1 quart,  flour  of  mustard  2 oz. 
Boil  together  and  strain. 


mynsicht’s  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Cinnamon,  ginger,  and  cloves,  of  each 
3 drachms,  calomus  aromaticus  1 oz.,  ga- 
langa  root  1-}^  oz.,  leaves  of  sage  and  mint, 
each  \ oz.,  cubebs  and  nutmegs,  each  ^ 
drachm,  aloes  wood  and  lemon  peel,  each 

1 drachm,  white  sugar  3 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1§  pint,  oil  of  vitriol  1 lb.  Digest  for 
twenty  days,  and  strain. 

MYRRH,  OARGLE  OF. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  ^ oz.,  honey  of  roses 
1^  oz.,  lime  water  6 oz. 

MYRRH  MIXTURE. 

Myrrh  IJ  drachm,  add  gradually,  rubbing 
all  the  time,  decoction  of  liquorice  6 fluid  oz. 
Strain.  Dose  1 or  2 table-spoonsful  twice 
or  thrice  a day  as  a tonic  in  debility,  or 
disorder  of  the  digestive  parts.  Carbonate 
of  soda  should  be  taken  with  it. 

MYRRH,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Myrrh  3 oz.,  rectified  spirit  1 quart. 
Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

II.  Bruised  myrrh  lbs.,  rectified  spirit 

2 gallons,  water  1 gallon.  A very  good 
remedy  to  fasten  loose  teeth,  and  to  cure 
red  and  spongy  gums. 

MYRTLE  WATER. 

Infuse  8 or  10  lbs.  of  the  cuttings  of 
green  myrtle  in  nearly  20  gallons  of  rain  or 
river  water,  and  add  thereto  a pint  of  fresh 
yeast,  after  it  has  stood  for  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  end  of  another  day  and  night, 
put  the  whole  into  a still,  with  a pound  of 
bay  salt ; draw  off  the  whole  of  the  water  ; 
and,  next  day,  infuse  more  myrtle  leaves,  as 
before,  and  distil  again.  Repeat  the  same 
a third  time. 


NANKEEN  DYE. 

Annatto  and  subcarbonate  of  potash,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity  ; boil  in  water.  This 
is  a good  dye  to  restore  the  color  of  faded 
nankeen  garments.  The  tint  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
soda. 

NAPHE,  BAU  DB. 

This  article  is  distilled  in  Languedoe  from 
the  leaves  of  the  bitter  orange  tree  j but  the 
preparation  sold  in  England  under  this  name 
is  commonly  prepared  us  follows  : — Orange 
flowers  7 lbs.,  yellow  peel  of  the  Seville 
orange  i lb,,  white  wine  5 quarts,  spirits  of 
wine  1 pint.  Macerate  in  a warm  place  for 
three  days,  then  distil. 


NAPLES  BISCUITS, 

Make  a paste  of  1 lb.  of  sugar,  1 lb.  of 
eggs,  (or  12  in  number,)  1 lb.  of  flour,  and 
i a cupful  of  warm  water.  Paper  some  long 
narrow  tins  with  white  paper,  put  in  a spoon- 
ful of  the  mixture,  ice  the  tops,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven. 

NAPLES  YELLOW. 

This  is  a combination  of  the  oxydes  of 
lead  and  antimony,  made  as  follows : — 
Reduce  to  powder  and  mix  together,  12  oz. 
of  white  lead,  2 oz.  oxyde  of  antimony,  i oz. 
of  salt  of  tartar,  and  1 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac. 
When  mixed,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  an 
earthen  pan,  covered  with  a lid  of  the  same 
material.  This  pan  is  then  to  be  placed  in 
a potter’s  furnace,  where  it  is  to  be  calcined ; 
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first,  at  a low  heat,  increasing  it  by  degrees 
till  the  vessel  has  assumed  a moderately  red 
appearance  ; it  will  require  three  hours  of 
this  calcination.  The  product  of  this  ope- 
ration will  be  a fritty  substance,  of  a golden 
yellow  hue.  This  frit  is  then  thrown  in 
water,  to  separate  it  from  whatever  salts  it 
may  contain  ; it  is  then  ground,  and  its  tint 
becomes  much  paler. 

napoleon’s  pectoral  pills. 

The  following  recipe  was  copied  from  one 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France,  and  was  a very  favorite  remedy  with 
Napoleon  for  difficulty  of  breathing  or  op- 
pression of  the  chest,  arising  from  a collec- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  air  cells  and  vessels  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  gullet.  Considerable 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  them  in  many 
similar  cases.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  in 
powder,  30  grains,  squill  root,  in  powder, 
and  gum  ammoniac,  in  powder,  of  each 
2 scruples,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  sufficient 
to  form  a mass.  To  be  divided  in  24  pills ; 

2 to  be  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  TO  PRESERVE 
OBJECTS  OF. 

Put  a large-sized  tea-spoonful  of  well 
pounded  corrosive- sublimate  into  a wine 
bottle  full  of  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine.)  Let 
it  stand  over  night,  and  the  next  morning 
draw  it  off  into  a clean  bottle.  When  the 
solution  is  applied  to  black  substances,  and 
little  white  particles  are  perceived  on  them. 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  make  it  weaker,  by  the 
addition  of  some  alcohol.  A black  feather, 
dipped  in  the  solution,  and  then  dried,  will 
be  a very  good  test  of  the  state  of  the  solu- 
tion ; if  it  be  too  strong,  it  will  leave  a 
whiteness  on  the  feather. 


NARCOTICS. 

Under  the  name  of  narcotic  is  understood 
such  medicines  as  procure  sleep.  The  tor- 
pidity they  thus  occasion  also  has  the  effect 
of  alleviating  pain.  The  terms  anodyne  and 
narcotic  are  therefore  often  synonymous, 
especially  from  the  powerful  effect  of  opium 
or  laudanum  for  both  purposes,  yet  the 
terms  are  not  necessarily  connected  ; thus 
ether  is  not  narcotic,  yet  it  is  anodyne.  The 
following  are  narcotic  remedies  ; for  others 
see  Opiates  and  Anodynes. 

I.  Draught. — (a)  Camphor  mixture 
fluid  oz.,  laudanum  35  drops,  sulphuric 
ether  aud  syrup  of  saffron,  of  each  1 fluid 
drachm.  Used  as  a remedy  in  intermittent 
head-ache. — (5)  Carbonate  of  ammonia  15 
grains,  fresh  lemon  juice  ^ fluid  oz.,  water 
1 oz.,  spirit  of  nutmeg  1 fluid  drachm,  syrup 
of  orange  peel  i fluid  oz.,  tincture  of  hem- 
lock  10  drops.  Used  in  diseases  of  increased 
debility.— (c)  Carbonate  of  potass  20  grains, 
fresh  lemon  juice  i fluid  oz.,  peppermint 
water  1 oz.,  laudanum  25  drops,  tincture 


of  tolu  ^ fluid  oz.  A common  mixture  to 
produce  sleep. 

II.  Mixture.  — Laudanum  1^  drachm, 
syrup  of  poppies,  sulphuric  ether,  and  spirits 
of  cinnamon,  of  each  1 oz.,  tincture  of  hem- 
bane  2j  drachms,  water  2j  oz.  Dose  1 or 
2 table-spoonsful  at  the  commencement  of  a 
fit  of  ague. 

III.  Pills. — (a)  Extract  of  opium  (made 
first  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  then  with 
proof  spirit)  1 oz.,  extract  of  crocus  (made 
with  proof  spirit)  1^  drachm,  castor  oil 
1 drachm,  oil  of  nutmegs  10  drops.  These 
are  often  called  night  pills,  1 being  taken  at 
bed-time  to  procure  sleep. — (Jb)  Extract  of 
hyosciamus  18  grains,  camphor  12  grains  ^ 
let  it  be  made  into  12  pills,  of  which  3 are  to 
be  taken  every  night.— (c)  Extract  of  hem- 
lock § drachm,  hemlock  leaves,  pounded, 
enough  to  form  the  extract  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. Make  it  up  into  pills,  so  that 
each  shall  weigh  2 grains.  Begin  with  1 pill 
night  and  morning,  and  increase  it  to  2 or  3, 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  It  is  used  in 
cancer,  scrofula,  and  other  obstinate  dis- 
orders. (d)  Opium  4 grains,  extract  of 
henbane  and  hemlock,  of  each  15  grains. 
Make  it  into  6 pills,  of  which  1 may  be 
taken  each  night. 

IV.  Suppository . — Soap  1 drachm,  opium 
H scruple.  Useful  in  sciatica  and  other 
nervous  pains  which  attack  the  hips  and 
loins. 


NECTAR. 

I.  For  20  gallons,  take  15  gallons  of  red 
ratafia,  oz.  of  cassia  oil,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  carraway  seeds.  Dis- 
solve in  A pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  make 
up  with  omnge  wine,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  cask, 
sweeten,  if  wanted,  by  adding  a small  lump 
of  sugar  in  the  glass. 

II.  Chopped  raisins  2 lbs.,  loaf-sugar 
4 lbs.,  boiling  water  2 gallons.  Mix,  and 
when  cold,  add  2 leinons,  sliced,  brandy  or 
rum  3 pints.  Soak  in  a covered  vessel  for 
four  or  five  days,  occasionally  shaking ; 
strain,  let  stand  in  a cool  place  for  a week 
to  clear,  and  then  bottle.  It  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  ten  days. 

III.  For  2 gallons,  take  1 drachm  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  2 drachms  of  the  oil 
of  cloves,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  cassia,  and 
1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  nutmeg.  Put  the  oils 

them  up 

well  and  add  1 gallon  of  clear  spirits  and 
1 gallon  of  syrup,  ^ 

IV.  Imperial.-Vov  3 gallons,  take  6 

quarts  of  spirits,  2 quarts  of  raisin  wine, 
of  c kernels,  i drachm 

ot  the  oU  of  cloves,  oz.  of  mace,  2 large 
nutmegs,  pulverized.  Kill  the  oils  in  spirits 
ot  wine,  add  1 quart  of  syrup,  and  filllt  up 
with  water.  The  kernels,  mace,  and  nut- 
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megs  should  be  bruised  in  a mortar,  and 
steeped  in  some  of  the  spirits  for  a fortnight, 

V.  For  3 gallons,  take  i lb.  of  lemon 
peel,  steep  the  peel  for  four  days  in  1 gallon 
of  spirits,  then  add  1 pint  of  lemon  juice, 
5 quarts  of  water,  1 quart  of  syrup,  2 nut- 
megs, grated,  and  3 quarts  of  new  milk, 
boiling:  stir  them  all  well  together,  then 
run  it  through  a filtering  bag,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  immediate  use.  It  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  bottled  and  well  corked, 
and  will  improve  by  age. 

NEROLI,  ESSENCE  AND  OIL  OF. 

I.  Obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  orange 
tree  ; 5 cwt.  of  flowers  will  yield  only  1 oz. 
of  oil. 

II.  Spirits  of  wine  8 oz,,  orange  peel  6 oz., 
orrice  root  2 drachms,  ambergris  4 grains. 

Neroli  is  the  most  powerful,  fragrant,  and  expensive 
of  the  essential  oils,  a single  drop  of  it  added  to  1 oz. 
of  spirits  o(  wine  forms  the  essence  of  neroli,  as  used 
in  the  next  receipt.  The  oils  of  the  peel  of  both  ripe 
and  unripe  oranges  is  often  substituted  for  the  true 
nefoli,  but  is  far  inferior  in  delicacy  of  perfume. 
One  drop  of  neroli  in  a quart  of  water  forms  orange 
flower-water. 

NEROLI  WASH  BALLS. 

Dry  purified  curd  soap  8 lbs. ; moisten 
with  orange  flower  or  rose-water  ; stir  it 
twice  a day,  till  quite  smooth,  leave  it  till 
suflSciently  dry  to  beat,  then  add  powder  of 
fine  labdanum  1 lb.,  essence  of  neroli  2 oz. 
Beat  it  well ; if  it  grows  too  hard,  soften 
with  orange  flower- water. 

NERVINE  OINTMENT. 

Expressed  oil  of  mace  and  ox  marrow, 
of  each  4 oz. ; melt,  and  add  oil  of  rosemary 
2 drachms,  camphor  and  oil  of  cloves,  of 
each  1 drachm,  balsam  of  tolu  2 drachms, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  4 drachms. 

NERVOUS  CORDIAL  (bRODUM’s.) 

Tinctures  of  gentian,  columba,  cardamoms, 
and  cinchona,  compound  spirits  of  lavender 
and  steel  wine,  of  each  equal  parts.  It  is 
tonic  and  stomachic. 

nettles,  for  the  stino  of. 

The  juice  of  tobacco  leaves,  unmanu- 
factured, is  a remedy  for  the  sting  of  nettles. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  skin 
is  not  broken  ; as  in  that  case  the  efiects 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  patient  had 
swallowed  the  juice,  viz.  vertigo,  fainting, 
and  vomiting. 

NEUTRAL  TINT, 

A color  used  by  the  water-color  artist, 
formed  of  a mixture  of  sepia,  lake,  and 
indigo.  It  may  be  made  for  immediate  use 
with  gamboge,  indigo,  and  lake,  so  mixed, 
that  a dark  grey  or  slate  color  is  obtained. 

NEWMAN’S  OPIUM. 

Soak  opium  in  water,  skim  it  well,  then 
strain,  add  a little  sugar,  and  set  it  in  a warm 
place  to  ferment.  When  the  fermentation 
slackens,  it  may  be  excited  again  by  stirring 
up  the  lees  ; continue  this  for  some  months, 


until  the  fermentation  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
cited, then  strain  and  evaporate  to  a pilular 
consistence.  It  answers  better  when  not 
quite  so  much  evaporated,  so  that  it  may  he 
given  in  a liquid  form.  Then  known  as 
Newman’s  liqiud  opium. 

NEWMARKET  OIL, 

Oil  of  linseed,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil 
of  St.  John’s-wort,  of  each  3 lbs.,  oil  of 
vitriol  1 oz.  Used  in  sprains,  as  also  in 
lumbago  and  rheumatism. 

NIGHT-MARE. 

The  articles  of  food  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce night-mare  are  cucumbers,  nuts, apples, 
and  all  such  things  as  generally  produce 
flatulence.  The  paroxysm  of  night-mare 
does  not  always  immediately  follow  the  eating 
any  improper  food,  but  sometimes  several 
days  elapse  before  its  attack.  In  this  case  it 
is  easier  to  foresee,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  signs  by  which  its  approach 
may  be  known  are,  unusual  drowsiness, 
disagreeable  dreams,  and  disturbed  sleep, 
with  wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
this  case  immediate  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  to  either  of  the 
following  draughts,  which  may  be  taken  at 
bed-time, 

I.  Mix  together  10  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  3 drachms  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  1 drachm  of  simple  syrup,  and 
1 oz.  of  peppermint  water. 

II.  Mix  together  10  grains  of  prepared 
ammonia,  1 drachm  of  tincture  of  capsicum, 
1 drachm  of  syrup  of  saffron,  and  10  drachms 
of  cinnamon  water.  Should  these  medicines 
not  produce  any  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  it 
will  be  necessary  the  following  morning  to 
take  a dose  of  some  of  the  neutral  purging 
salts,  or,  what  will  answer  equally  well,  the 
following  aperient  draught : — 

III.  Mix  together  15  grains  of  magnesia. 
15  grains  of  rhubarb  powder,  8 grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  1 drachm  of  simple  syrup, 
and  1 1 drachms  of  peppermint  water. 

To  tliose  persons  who  are  habitually  subject  to 
nigbt-mare  we  would  advise  the  frequent  repetition 
of  one  or  other  of  the  draughts,  for  several  nights  in 
succession ; after  which,  the  aperient  draught  may 
be  taken,  if  necessary ; and  cosUveness  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  avoided. 

NINE  OILS. 

Train  oU  1 gallon,  oil  of  turpentine  1 quart, 
oil  of  bricks  and  amber,  each  5 oz.,  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine  10  oz.,  B.arbadoes 
tar  lbs.,  oil  of  vitriol  1 oz.  Used  by 
farriers. 

NIPPLES,  CHAPPED,  TO  HEAL. 

The  best  remedy  for  these  very  distressing 
sores  is  a little  of  the  tincture  or  infusion 
of  catechu,  laid  on  with  a camel-hair  brush 
or  piece  of  rag  two  or  three  times  a day. 
The  white  of  egg  is  a popular  remedy. 

No  poisonous  ointment  ought  at  any  time  be  used, 
nor  Goulard  water,  or  any  other  preparations  of  tb* 
kind.  ~ 
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NITKB,  GA.KGLE  OF. 

Nitre  2 drachms,  honey  or  syrup  4 or  5 
drachms,  rose-water  6 fluid  oz. ; mbc.  Used 
in  inflammatory  sore  throats. 

XITRE,  nlNCTUS  OF. 

Powdered  nitre  li  drachm,  honey  of  roses 
1 fluid  oz.,  ozymel  H oz.  Used  as  the 
last. 


should  not  be  sufficiently  dried  when  taken 
out,  finish  them  in  the  stove.  At  Norwich 
(.hey  are  baked  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 

These  biscuits  are  commonly  culled  in  London 
Uilk  Biscuits,  and  are  recommended  as  children's 
food,  being  supposed  to  be  made  without  butter. 
.\lso  they  go  by  different  names  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  as  Fingers,  Half-moons,  Fancy  Biscuits, 
and  Tea  Biscuits,  and  are  made  of  various  forms. 


NITRE  LOZENGES. 

Nitre  3 oz.,  white  sugar  9 oz.,  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth  to  make  a paste.  Good 
for  sore  throats  ; they  are  also  diuretic. 

NIVERNOISE  SAUCE. 

Put  in  a small  stew-pan  2 slices  of  ham, 

1 clove  of  garlic,  2 cloves,  a laurel-leaf, 
sliced  onions,  and  roots;  let  it  catch  the  fire 
a little,  then  add  a small  quantity  of  broth, 

2 spoonsful  of  ketchup,  and  a spoonful  of 
the  best  vinegar.  Simmer  it  for  an  hour  on 
the  side  of  a stove,  then  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  serve  it  for  a high-flavored  sauce. 

NONPAREIL  SAUCE. 

Take  a slice  of  broiled  bam,  as  much 
breast  of  roasted  fowl,  a pickled  cucumber, 
a hard  yolk  of  an  egg,  1 anchovy,  a little 
parsley,  and  a head  of  shalot,  chopped  very 
fine ; boil  it  a moment  in  good  ketchup,  and 
use  it  for  meat  or  fish. 

NORFOLK  LEATHER  PRESERVER. 

Linseed  oil  3 pints,  yellow  resin  4 oz., 
turpentine  2 oz.,  yellow  wax  12  oz.  Melt, 
and  then  add  neat’s-foot  oil  2 pints,  oil  of 
turpentine  1 pint.  This  is  used  to  preserve 
and  softeu  leather.  Indian-rubber  varnish 
is  much  better. 

Norris’s  drops. 

A nostrum  prepared  by  dissolving  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  rectified  spirits,  dis- 
guised with  some  vegetable  coloring  matter. 
Dr.  Paris  found  no  indications  of  opium. 


NOSEGAY,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Flowers  of  benzoin  1 drachm,  essence  of 
ambergris  2 oz.,  spirit  of  jasmine  and  extract 
of  violets,  of  each  1 pint,  spirits  of  cassia, 
roses,  orange,  and  gilly  flower,  of  each  ^ pint. 

NOTTINGHAM  ALE. 

Take  1 quarter  of  pale  ale  and  8 lbs.  of 
hops.  In  the  process  of  mashing  lies  the 
difference  between  this  ale  and  others. 
First,  for  the  above  quantity,  1 barrel  of 
liquor  only  is  put  into  the  mash  tub.  Upon 
this  the  malt  is  poured,  stirring  it  up  at 
the  same  time  well,  that  it  may  not  ball 
or  clot.  Pour  all  the  malt  in,  thus,  there 
being  so  little  water,  it  will  have  a covering 
of  dry  malt,  or  the  malt  should  be  poured 
in,  until  1 bushel  only  is  left ; when  stirred 
up,  pour  on  this  bushel  for  a top  covering ; 
let  it  stand  two  hours,  loosen  the  bottom 
tap  to  produce  a small  stream,  and  as  the 
wort  runs  out  at  the  bottom,  more  liquor 
must  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  until  enough 
has  been  added,  and  for  twelve  hours  after- 
wards it  must  be  taken  from  the  under-back, 
and  poured  again  and  again  upon  the  malt,  so 
as  to  draw  it  through  many  times,  or  until 
it  is  considered  strong  enough.  During 
this  long  process,  it  would  be  liable  to  turn 
sour,  a quantity  of  hops  then  tied  in  a bag 
are  suffered  to  lie  all  the  time  in  the  under- 
back  ; when  boiled,  the  hops  are  still  kept 
in  the  bag,  but  they  have  a few  fresh  ones 
added. 


NORWICH  BISCUITS, 

Take  6 lbs.  of  flour,  8 or  10  oz,  of  but- 
ter,  and  1 quart  of  milk,  A little  sugar  may 
be  added,  but  is  not  usually  employed. 
Warm  half  of  the  milk  to  a blood  heat,  then 
add  yeast  enough  to  make  it  slightly  bitter, 
rub  into  this  about  1 lb.  of  the  flour,  and 
put  It  in  a warm  place.  It  will  soon  rise, 
and  after  a little  time  fall  again.  Now  rub 
the  butter  into  the  flour  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  milk  warmed  as  before.  Add 
It  all  to  the  sponge,  and  set  it  in  a warm 
place  to  rise  a second  time.  Separate  por- 
tions of  this  dough,  which  should  be  rather 
stiff,  making  18  or  20  pieces  from  a lb.  of 
dough  ; mould  them  into  a round  ball  under 
your  hands,  place  them  on  slightly-buttered 
tins,  from  2 to  3 inches  asunder,  flatten  them 
a little,  and  stamp  them  with  a docker 
Prove  them,  and  bake  in  rather  a cool  oven’ 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  baked  through,’ 
Uiat  they  may  eat  short  and  crisp ; if  they 
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Powder  very  finely,  for  1 dose,  3 drachms 
of  the  male  fern,  Aspidium  filix  mas,  and 
after  the  patient  has  been  prepared  the  pre- 
vious night  by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a 
supper  of  panada,  this  is  to  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning,  fasting ; two  hours  after,  a 
bolus  is  to  be  given  made  of  12  grains  each 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  scammony,  and 
5 grains  of  gamboge. 

The  above  is  the  celebrated  remedy,  ‘.he  receiot 
Louis  purchased  from  MadameNouffleur,  by 

Thi^  as  iir TLf  published 

1 ms,  as  Dr.  Good  remarks,  will  probably  kill  cither 
the  tape  worm  or  the  patient.  ' ^ 

novargent. 

Dissolve  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic 

rnirl®''’  salt  to  the  solution, 

collect  and  well  wash  the  white  powder  which 
falls  dov^,  and  which  is  the  chloride  of 
silver;  Dissolve  this  in  a solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  It  is  used  to  re-silver  old 
plated  goods,  &c. 
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NOYISAU. 

I.  Take  gallons  of  French  brandy, 

6 oz.  of  the  best  French  prunes,  2 oz.  of 
celery,  3 oz.  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, and  peaches,  1 oz.  of  bitter  almonds, 
all  gently  bruised,  essence  of  orange-peel  and 
essence  of  lemon-peel,  each  2 pennyweights, 
and  ^ lb.  of  loaf-sugar.  Let  the  whole  stand 
ten  days  or  a fortnight,  then  draw  off,  and 
add  to  the  clear  noyeau  as  much  rose  water 
as  will  make  it  up  to  2 gallons. 

II.  Blanched  bitter  almonds  1 oz.,  proof 
spirit  1 quart,  lump  sugar  1 lb.,  dissolved 
in  i pint  of  water.  Digest  and  filter. 

III.  Bitter  almonds,  blanched,  3 oz., 
coriander  seed  } oz.,  cinnamon,  ginger,  and 
mace,  of  each  1 drachm,  proof  spirit  2 quarts, 
white  sugar  2 lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  pint. 
Macerate  for  a week,  and  fine  down  with 
^ oz.  of  alum. 

IV.  To  1 gallon  of  spirits  of  wine  or  white 
brandy  add  2 drachms  of  the  oil  of  Seville 
oranges,  4 lbs.  of  apricot  and  peach  kernels. 
Beat  them  up  in  a mortar,  before  you  mi.x 
them  with  the  brandy,  then  put  them  into  it, 
and  shake  them  up  two  or  three  times  a day 
for  three  days,  add  the  oil,  killed,  and  1 
quart  of  cherry  juice. 

V.  Instead  of  the  kernels,  put  for  the 
above  quantity  ^ oz.  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  sweeten  and  color  to  fancy. 

Noyeau  must  never  be  drank  except  in  small 
quantilie.s,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  character  of 
the  oil  of  the  kernels,  and  from  which  ingredient  it 
takes  its  Qavor  and  name. 


4 a leaf  of  laurel ; let  it  catch  a little  on  the  ' 
fire  ; then  add  some  good  broth,  a little 
gravy,  and  some  white  wine ; simmer  it  for 
some  time,  skim  it  well,  and  pass  it  through 
a sieve.  When  ready,  add  2 or  3 green  sha- 
lots,  and  a dozen  of  pistachio  nuts,  whole. 

NUTMEG  conniAL. 

Take  20  gallons  of  clean  rectified  spirit, 

2 lbs.  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  1 lb.  of  anniseed. 

Steep  for  a fortnight,  then  strain,  and  add 
water  and  sugar,  according  to  price  and 
desired  flavor.  . 

NUTMEG,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Dissolve  1 oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  nut- 
megs in  1 pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

NUTMEG,  SPIRIT  OF. 

Take  of  bruised  nutmegs  2 oz.,  proof 
spirit  1 gallon,  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
burning ; distil  off  a gallon.  This  is  used 
to  take  off  the  bad  flavor  of  medicine,  and 
is  a grateful  cordial.  ' 

NUTMEG,  SYRUP  OF.  ' 

Nutmegs,  bruised,  3 drachms,  white  wine 
1 lb.  Infuse  three  days,  strain,  add  sugar  ' 
uib. 

This  is  stomachic  and  stimulant,  and  is  a good  , 
vehicle  to  disguise  the  flavor  of  more  nauseous  medi-  j 

cines,  particularly  of  assafoetida,  j 

NUX  VOMICA,  EXTRACT  OF.  j 

Nu.x  vomica,  rasped,  8 oz.,  proof  spirit  ; 

35  pints.  Make  a tincture,  express  the  ‘ 

liquid,  filter,  distil  off  most  of  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate.  ^ 


NOYEAU,  CREME  DE. 

Loaf  sugar  24  lbs.,  water  2^  gallons  ; 
dissolve,  add  proof  spirit  .b  gallons,  orange 
flower- water  3 pints,  bitter  almonds  1 Ib^, 
essence  of  lemons  2 drachms.  This  is  called 
Creme  de  Noyeau  de  Martinique. 

nun’s  sauce. 

Put  slices  of  veal  and  ham  in  a stew-pan, 
with  a spoonful  of  oil,  2 mushrooms,  a faggot 
of  parsley,  a clove  of  garlic,  2 heads  of  cloves, 


OAK  BARK,  GARGLE  OF. 

I.  Oak  bark  2 drachms,  boiling  water 
6 oz.,  macerate  for  one  hour  and  strain. 

II.  To  the  last,  add  i scruple  of  alum  and 
oil  of  vitriol  15  to  30  drops.  Both  are  used 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

OAK,  GRAINING  OF. 

Light-colored  and  straight-grained  oak  is 
generally  called  Wainscot.  The  darker  and 
more  knotty  is  called  Pollard  Oak.  Light 
oak  or  wainscot  is  almost  the  only  wood  tliut 


NUX  VOMICA,  LINIMENT  OF.  ‘ i 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica  1 fluid  oz.,  liquor  :,j 

of  ammonia  2 drachms.  Mix.  i 

■•■f 

NUX  VOMICA,  TINCTURE  OF.  f 

Nux  vomica,  pounded  or  ground,  2 oz.,  ^ 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  8 fluid  oz.  Macerate  ? 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Dose  5 to  10  V 
drops  in  paralysis.  j 

All  ihe  nux  vomica  preparations  are  violently  jM 
poisonous.  ■ 


is  imitated  by  oil  graining;  the  following 
is  the  method  of  proceeding  : — 

Wainscot  graining  in  oil. — The  effect  of 
the  grain  in  this  wood  is  produced  by  a horn 
graining-tool,  which  very  much  resembles  a 
comb,  but  the  teeth  are  not  pointed.  The 
teeth  of  the  graining-tool  are  of  equal  di- 
mensions from  the  root  to  the  extremity, 
which  is  square,  and  the  interstices  between 
them  are  as  small  as  they  can  be  cut.  The 
principal  color  used  is  burnt  umber ; this. 
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with  a little  touch  of  black  and  purple  brown, 
makes  an  excellent  wainscot  color  ; or  a little 
raw  sienna  may  be  used  with  it.  This  color 
must  be  tempered  with  a peculiar  vehicle, 
called  graining  oil,  which  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 2 oz.  of  bees’-wax  in  as  much  tur- 
pentine as  will  just  cover  it  and  make  it  easy 
to  dissolve,  and  by  adding  a pint  of  boiled 
oil,  stirring  it  well  while  mixing.  When  it 
is  cold,  it  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  soft 
honey,  and  will,  when  to  be  used,  require 
the  addition  of  a little  burnt  oil  and  turpen- 
tine ; a small  quantity  of  color  is  sufficient 
to  stain  a large  quantity  of  oil.  The  graining 
color  is  to  be  laid  on  very  evenly  and  very 
bare.  The  brush  marks,  if  not  pounced  out 
with  the  end  of  the  brush  or  duster,  must  lie 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
The  horn  graining-tool  is  then  to  be  passed 
over  it,  to  imitate  the  grain  ; it  should  be 
held  in  u slightly-inclined  position,  and  drawn 
along  with  a small  waving  motion,  with  a 
Fttle  pressure,  passing  twice  over  every  part 
of  the  work.  The  veins  are  then  to  be  put 
in,  or  rather  wiped  off,  which  is  best  done 
with  a piece  of  cotton  stocking,  or  wash- 
leather,  wrapped  over  the  thumb-nail.  The 
veining  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  it ; and 
any  directions  that  might  be  given,  other 
than  to  observe  nature  closely,  would  be 
quite  unavailing  ; nothing  but  a close  obser- 
vation of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  veins 
displayed  in  nature,  with  considerable  prac- 
tice, will  enable  any  person  to  do  it  even 
tolerably.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry,  the  dark 
shades  observed  in  the  wood  are  to  be  put 
in ; for  this  purpose,  a little  turpentine 
stained  with  burnt  umber,  ground  in  oil,  is 
sufficient ; also  the  dark  veins  are  sometimes 
put  in  with  a hair  pencil,  and  a little  burnt 
umber  and  burnt  ochre  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine. When  quite  dry,  it  may  be  varnished, 
and  is  then  finished. 

Wainscot  in  distemper.  — Raw  umber 
alone  is  a very  good  color  for  this,  or  a little 
burnt  umber  may  be  added  to  it,  to  make  a 
warmer  tint.  The  fluid  used  for  this  and 
all  other  distemper  graining,  must  be  such 
as  will  so  bind  on  the  color,  that  the  var- 
nishing may  not  bring  it  off;  small  beer  is 
the  best,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  conveniently 
procured,  stronger  beer  diluted  with  water 
may  do  ; but  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
stale  common  table  beer.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mix  the  beer  with  the  color  after  it 
has  been  carefully  ground  in  water,  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  use.  Sometimes  the  color  will 
not  lie  on  the  ground  ; it  is  then  said  to  ciss. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  wetting  the  work 
all  over  with  a sponge  and  water,  and  drying 
it  with  a wash-leather.  Only  so  much  should 
be  begun  at  one  time  as  can  be  finished 
before  it  gets  dry,  which  it  will  do  in  a few 
minutes,  according  to  the  weather.  The 


color  should  be  laid  on  as  evenly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  a suitable  brush, 
then  the  flat  hog’s-hair  brush  must  be  drawn 
over  it,  in  a straight  line,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intended  grain ; this  will  leave  it 
streaky.  It  is  then  to  be  carefully  pounced 
or  patted  with  the  flat  side  of  the  same  brush, 
making  the  head  of  the  brush  advance  before 
the  hand,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 
This  will  make  a very  excellent  imitation  of 
the  grain  of  oak,  if  it  be  well  managed.  The 
veins  are  to  be  wiped  out  with  a piece  of 
wet  wash-leather  wrapped  over  the  thumb 
nail.  When  this  is  dry,  the  shades  may  be 
strengthened  by  passing  very  lightly  over  it 
with  weaker  color.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  is  quite  dry  before  the  varnish  is 
laid  on  ; it  is  not  safe  to  varnish  it  in  damp 
weather  without  fire  being  near  it ; but  if  it 
will  bear  the  finger  passing  over  it,  it  is  dry 
enough.  (See  Pollard  Oak.) 

OAK  VARNISH. 

I.  Clear  pale  rosin  lbs.,  dissolve  in 
1 gallon  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 

II.  Clear  Venice  turpentine  4 lbs.,  oil  of 
turpentine  5 pounds.  Two  good  common 
varnishes. 

OCHRES. 

These  substances  are  “ hydrates  of  iron," 
which  signifies,  that  they  are  composed  of 
water  and  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  in  various 
proportions,  and  sometimes  closely  combined 
with  various  sorts  of  earth.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  clay,  the  brighter  will 
be  the  color : when  there  is  a portion  oi 
clay,  the  substance  feels  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  has  more  body  than  those  which 
are  mixed  with  chalk  and  silex.  The 
yellow  ochres  become  red  by  calcination  : 
the  brown  ochres,  when  pure,  produce  the 
finest  red.  Ochres  may  be  prepared  artifi- 
cially, by  moistening  the  rust  of  iron,  and 
precipitating  by  the  alkalis,  solutions  of  this 
metal.  For  instance,  in  precipitating  it  by 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  or  of  the  muriate 
of  potass,  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  iron,  or  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  the  most  brilliant  brown 
ochres  are  obtained.  If  the  sulphate  of  iron 
is  of  a low  oxidation,  the  precipitate  is  olive 
colored,  but  it  soon  becomes  yellow  at  the 
surface  by  absorbing  a greater  quantity  of 
oxygen.  To  extend  this  operation  to  all  the 
precipitates,  it  only  requires  exposure  to 
the  air,  by  stirring  it  up  for  a sufficient 
time.  The  same  thing  may  be  obtained  in 
winter  quite  easily,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  frost  in  wide  shallow  pans  : the 
water  passing  into  the  state  of  ice,  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  air  disengaged,  which 
unites  with  the  precipitate,  and  is  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  even  yellow  tone.  When  bright 
ochres  are  required,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mix  alum,  in  certain  proportion,  with 
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sulphate  of  iron  j the  solution  is  then  to  be 
j)recipituted  by  lime  water.  There  exists  in 
the  natural  state  ochres  of  so  very  fine  a 
quality,  that  they  require  no  other  prepa- 
ration than  that  of  being  washed  : therefore 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  manufacture 
them  artificially.  The  permanency  of  these 
colors  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the  old  pic- 
tures. In  a box  of  colors  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  analysed  by  M.  Count  Chaptal,  he 
discovered  yellow  ochre  purified  by  washing, 
which  had  preserved  its  original  brightness. 

ODONTALGIC. 

All  medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  tooth 
ache  are  called  odontalgic,  as  the  following. 

I.  Dissolve  2 drachms  of  camphor  in  1 oz. 
of  oil  of  turpentine. 

II.  Take  f lb.  each  of  powdered  Florentine 
orrice  root,  powdered  cuttle  fish  bone  and 
powdered  red  coral,  4 oz.  each  of  bitartrate 
of  potass,  burnt  alum  and  mastic,  2 oz.  of 
cochineal,  2 lbs.  of  honey  of  roses,  and  ^ a 
drachm  of  cloves,  mix  well  together  and  stir 
daily  for  a week  before  putting  in  pots. 

These  two  receipts  form  the  first,  the  odontalgic 
remedy,  and  the  last  tlie  odontalgic  paste,  as  sold 
at  the  quack  medicine  warehouses.  For  better 
Tecoipls,  see  Toothache. 

ODONTALGIC  DROPS. 

Alum  in  fine  powder  1 drachm,  dissolve  in 
7 drachms  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

ODONTALGIC  TINCTURE. 

Pellitory  of  Spain  ^ oz . , camphor  3 drachms, 
opium  1 drachm,  oil  of  cloves  2 drachms, 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  1 pint.  Digest  for 
a week. 

OIL  COLOR  CAKES. 

A preparation  for  the  use  of  artists  invented 
by  Mr.  Blackman.  Take  of  the  clearest  gum 
mastic,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  4 oz. ; of 
spirits  of  turpentine  1 pint,  mix  them  to- 
gether in  a bottle,  stirring  them  frequently 
till  the  mastic  is  dissolved ; if  it  is  wanted 
in  haste,  some  heat  may  be  applied,  but  the 
solution  is  best  when  made  cold.  Let  the 
colors  to  be  made  use  of  be  the  best  that  can 
be  procured,  taking  care  that  by  washing 
&c.  they  be  made  as  fine  as  possible.  When 
the  colors  are  dry,  grind  them  on  a close 
hard  stone  (porphyry  is  best)  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  adding  a small  qunntity  of  the 
mastic  varnish  ; let  the  colors  so  ground 
become  again  dry,  then  prepare  the  compo- 
sition for  forming  them  into  cakes  in  the 
following  manner  : — Procure  some  of  the 
whitest  and  purest  spermaceti  you  can  ob- 
tain, melt  it  over  a gentle  fire  in  a clean 
earthen  vessel;  when  fluid,  add  to  it  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  pure  poppy  oil,  and 
stir  the  whole  well  together : these  things 
being  in  readiness,  place  the  stone  on  which 
your  colors  were  ground  on  a frame  or 
support,  and  by  means  of  a charcoal  fire 
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under  it  make  the  stone  warm  ; next  grind 
your  color  fine  with  a muller,  then  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  poppy 
oil  and  spermaceti,  work  the  whole  together 
with  a muller  to  a proper  consistence,  take 
then  a piece  of  a fit  size  for  the  cake  yoa 
intend  to  make,  roll  it  into  a ball,  put  it 
into  a mould,  press  it,  and  it  will  be  com- 
plete. When  these  cakes  are  to  be  used, 
they  must  be  rubbed  down  in  poppy,  or 
other  oil,  or  in  a mixture  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  oil,  as  may  best  suit  the  con- 
venience or  intention  of  the  artist. 

OIL,  TO  TAKE  OUT  OF  BOARDS. 

Mix  together  fuller’s  earth,  and  soap  lees, 
and  rub  it  into  the  boards.  Let  it  dry  and 
then  scour  it  off  with  some  strong  soft  soap 
and  sand,  or  use  lees  to  scour  it  with.  It 
should  be  put  on  hot,  which  may  be  easily 
done,  by  heating  the  lees. 

OIL  VARNISH. 

Rosin  3 lbs.,  turpentine  2 lbs.,  linseed 
oil  10  pints,  dissolve  by  heat,  and  if  too 
thick,  thin  by  a little  of  turpentine, 

OLIBANUM,  COMPOUND  MIXTURE  OF. 

Gum  olibanum  2 drachms,  balsam  of  co- 
paiba 1^  drachm,  mucilage  of  gum  arable 
li  oz.,  purified  honey  1 oz.,  cinnamon  water 
5 oz.,  tincture  of  cantharides  2 drachms,  mix 
together.  To  bo  taken  in  doses  of  f oz.  to 

oz  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  go- 
norrhiea,  gleets,  &c. 

OLIBANUM,  ELECTUARY  OF, 

Powdered  olibanum  and  balsam  of  copaiba 
of  each  4 drachms,  confection  of  hips  1 oz., 
syrup  to  mix. 

OLIVER  BISCUITS. 

Take  4 lbs.  of  flour,  | lb.  of  butter,  IJ- 
pint  of  milk,  and  a little  yeast.  Make  the 
dough  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Norwich 
biscuits,  roll  it  out  in  a thin  sheet,  cut  the 
biscuits  out  with  a plain  round  cutter  about 
the  size  of  buttered  biscuits,  dock  them  or 
face  them,  and  put  several  together  in  a 
heap,  dock  or  prick  them  all  through  with  a 
wire  or  round  packing  needle  set  in  a handle, 
first  on  the  upper  surface,  then  turn  them 
over,  prick  them  through  again  ; separate 
them,  place  them  in  rows  on  dry  tins  and 
bake  in  rather  a slow  oven.  Sometimes 
they  are  washed  over  with  milk  on  the  epper 
surface. 

onion’s  fusible  metal. 

Lead  3 oz.  tin  2 oz.,  bismuth  5 oz.  It 
melts  at  197“  Fahr. 

ONIONS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Choose  small  button  onions,  as  near  of  a 
size  as  possible ; throw  them  into  warm 
water,  which  will  prevent  their  affecting  the 
eyes  so  much  while  peeling  them.  As  they 
are  peeled,  throw  them  u.to  a strong  brine 
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of  salt  and  water  ; let  them  remain  in  this 
till  the  next  day  ; then  put  them  on  the  fire, 
and  boil  them  for  a minute.  Or,  as  they 
are  peeled,  throw  them  into  milk  and  water. 
Drain  them  from  this  when  they  are  all 
done ; put  them  into  a jar,  and  pour  the 
brine  on  them  boiling  hot.  Cover  them 
close,  and  set  them  aside  till  the  next  day. 
Drain,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth  ; put  them 
into  cold  distilled  vinegar,  with  a few  blades 
of  bruised  ginger,  some  whole  pepper,  and, 
if  approved,  a little  mace  and  sliced  horse- 
radish. Keep  them  always  well  covered 
with  vinegar.  Cork  the  jar  close,  and  put 
it  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

OPHTHALMIA. 

An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
attacks  chiefly  the  external  membrane,  but 
occasionally  also  the  lids  and  internal  mem- 
brane. The  disease  generally  yields  to 
simple  remedies.  The  eye  at  the  same  time 
being  shielded  from  the  light  by  a green 
shade,  or  by  colored  spectacles.  In  the 
early  stage,  fomentations  of  warm  water, 
in  which  poppy  heads  have  been  boiled,  are 
very  useful,  added  to  the  general  use  of  ape- 
rient medicines.  In  severe  attacks,  general 
bleeding,  or  cupping  between  the  shoulders, 
will  be  required,  together  with  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  When  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  astringent  and 
cooling  eye  waters  may  be  used,  (see  Eye 
Waters,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  7,)  though  not  with 
too  great  frequency.  In  all  cases  be  very 
careful  to  cleanse  the  eye  well  with  warm 
water  frequently,  taking  care  not  to  wash  a 
sound  eye  with  the  same  cloth  as  a diseased 
one,  as  the  purulent  matter  is  easily  com- 
municated, and  propagates  the  disease  from 
one  person  to  another ; this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  ophthalmia  that  often 
attacks  children. 

OPHTHALMIC  OINTMENT. 

Red  precipitate  of  mercury  and  lapis  ca- 
laminaris,  of  each  drachm,  litharge  1 
drachm,  white  oxyde  of  zinc  § drachm,  cin- 
nabar 1 scruple,  hog’s  lard  2 oz.,  Peruvian 
balsam  15  drops.  Useful  to  remove  specks 
from  the  eyes,  arising  from  small  ulcers 
which  have  healed  up. 

OPIATE,  ANTI-TUBERCOLAa. 

Spermaceti,  crab’s  eyes,  and  sulphur,  of 
each  2 drachms,  conserve  of  roses  5 oz., 
pepper  and  mushroom  2 drachms,  honey 
sufficient  to  make  an  electuary.  Given  in 
consumption,  in  doses  of  2^  scruples  to 
1^  drachms,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

OPIATE  CONFECTION. 

Pure  hard  opium  6 drachms,  long  pepper, 
ginger,  and  carraway  seeds,  of  each  2 oz., 
simple  syrup  1 lb.  Stimulant  in  doses  from 
10  to  30  grains.  Instead  of  the  simple 


syrup,  you  may  use  the  syrup  of  white  pop- 
pies, boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
1^  pint. 

OPIATE  EN  POUDRE. 

Soft  red  brick  8 oz.,  powdered  chinaware 
4 oz.,  red  coral  1 oz.  Pound  the  whole 
very  fine  along  with  1 drachm  each  of  cin- 
namon and  cloves,  and  sift  through  a lawn 
sieve.  This  is  a tooth  powder. 

OPIATE  MIXTURE. 

Laudanum  2 fluid  drachms,  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  water,  of  each  3 oz. 
Dose  1 or  2 table-spoonsful  to  relieve  pain, 
and  procure  sleep  in  fevers,  &c. 

OPIATE,  OR  THEBAIC  PILLS. 

I.  Take  of  purified  storax  3 drachms,  soft 
purified  opium  and  saffron,  each  1 drachm  ; 
beat  them  into  a uniform  mass.  The  dose 
is  4 or  5 grains  to  be  given  at  bed  time. 
This  produces  a very  sound  sleep,  and  with- 
out that  disturbance  which  opium  often 
creates. 

II.  Take  of  purified  storax  8 grains,  aro- 
matic powder  5 grains,  purified  opium 
3 grains. 

OPIUM  CERATE. 

Opium  in  fine  powder  ^ drachm,  yolk 
of  1 egg.  Mix,  then  rub  it  up  with  simple 
cerate  10  parts. 

OPIUM,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Opium,  sliced,  20  oz.,  warm  water  1 gal- 
lon. Macerate  in  a little  of  the  water  for 
twelve  hours,  triturate  with  the  rest  added 
gradually,  until  perfectly  mixed,  allow  it 
repose  to  deposit  impurities,  then  decant, 
strain,  and  evaporate. 

OPIUM  LOZENGES. 

Take  of  opium  2 drachms,  tincture  of 
tolu  i oz.,  common  syrup  8 oz.,  extract  of 
liquorice,  softened  in  warm  water,  gum 
arabic  in  powder  each  5 oz.  Triturate  the 
opium  well  with  the  tincture,  then  add,  by 
degrees,  the  syrup  and  extract ; afterwards 
gradually  mix  the  powdered  gum  arabic. 
Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to  foim  a mass,  to 
be  divided  into  lozenges,  each  weighing  10 
grains.  These  directions  are  so  full  and 
particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is 
necessary ; 7^  contains  about  1 grain  of 
opium.  These  lozenges  are  medicines  of 
approved  efiscacy,  in  tickling  coughs,  de- 
pending on  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  viscid  matters, 
in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and 
defending  the  tender  membranes,  the  opium 
no  doubt  must  have  a considerable  effect, 
by  more  immediately  diminishing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  themselves.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  occasionally  taken  during  the  day, 
to  allay  a tickling  irritation  in  the  throat. 

OPIUM  OINTMENT. 

^ I.  Powdered  opium  1 drachm,  spermaceti 
ointment  2 oz. 
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II.  Opium  2 drachms,  ox  gall  2 oz. ; di- 
gest for  two  days,  strain,  and  add  lard  2 oz., 
essence  of  bergamot  10  drops. 

HI.  Opium  1 drachm,  gastric  juice  of  a 
calf,  a sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  opium. 
Digest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  add  lard 
1 oz.,  or  a little  more,  according  to  the 
consistence  required. 

OPIUM  PILI.S. 

Powdered  opium  ^ oz.,  Castile  soap  2 oz., 
beat  together. 

OPIUM  PLAISTBR. 

Lead  plaister  1 lb.,  melt,  add  powdered 
thus,  3 oz.,  mix,  and  further  add  powdered 
opium  I oz.,  water  8 oz.  and  boil  to  a proper 
consistence.  Burgundy  pitch  may  be  used 
instead  of  thus. 

OPIUM,  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Watery  extract  of  opium  18  grains, 
boiling  water  8 oz.,  dissolve  and  add  1 lb. 
of  sugar. 

II.  Pare  opium  2 oz.  4 drachms,  water 
20  lbs.,  sugar  24  lbs.  Boil  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. 

III.  Extract  of  opium  4 drachms,  white 
sugar  10  lbs.,  water  6 lbs. 

IV.  Extract  of  opium  16  grains,  simple 
syrup  1 lb. 

V.  Simple  syrup  1 oz.,  tincture  of  opium 
25  drops.  It  is  narcotic  in  doses  from 

oz.  to  1 oz.  and  is  generally  sold  as  the 
syrup  of  poppies. 

OPIUM,'  TINCTURE  OF. 

Hard  opium  powdered  3 oz.,  proof  spirit 
1 quart ; digest  fourteen  days  and  filter. 
This  preparation  has  a deep  brownish  red 
color,  and  19  minims,  contain  1 grain  of 
opium.  See  also  Laudanum  and  Paragoric. 

OPIUM,  VINEGAR  OF. 

Opium  4 oz.,  distilled  vinegar  1 pint; 
soak  for  seven  days  then  press  and  filter. 
Dose  from  5 to  30  drops. 

OPODELDOC. 

I.  Castile  soap  3 oz.,  camphor  1 oz., 
spirits  of  rosemary  1 lb.  A good  remedy 
for  sprains  and  bruises,  called  also  Soajp 
Liniment,  Balsam  of  Soap,  Sfc. 

II.  Soap  4 oz.,  camphor  1 oz.,  oils  of 
rosemary  and  marjoram  of  each  1 drachm, 
rectified  spirit  1 pint,  liquor  of  ammonia 
IJ  oz. — Mix. 

III.  To  the  last  add  ^ pint  of  water. 

optician’s  cement. 

I.  Shell-lac  softened  with  spirits  of  wine 
or  naphtha.  Used  for  cementing  precious 
stones  in  their  settings. 

II.  Melt  wax  1 oz.,  and  rosin  15  oz.  Then 

add  whiting  4 oz.  previously  made  red  hot 
and  still  warm.  This  is  for  coarse  articles, 
as  glasses,  stones,  &o.  while  grinding  and 
polishing.  _ 


ORANGBADE. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade, 
using  the  juice  of  a small  portion  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit. 

ORANGE  BRANDY. 

Put  the  chips  of  18  Seville  oranges  in 
3 quarts  of  brandy,  and  let  them  steep  a 
fortnight  in  a stone  bottle  close  stopped. 
Boil  2 quarts  of  spring- water,  with  IJ  lbs. 
of  the  finest  sugar,  nearly  an  hour  very 
gently.  Clarify  the  water  and  sugar  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  then  strain  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  boil  it  nearly  half  away.  When 
it  is  cold,  strain  the  brandy  into  the  syrup. 

ORANGE  CORDIAL. 

Take  of  the  yellow  part  of  fresh  orange- 
peel  5 lbs.,  proof  spirits  10^  gallons,  water 
2 gallons.  Draw  off  10  gallons  with  a 
gentle  fire. 

ORANGE  CREAM. 

Cream  1 pint,  yelks  of  3 eggs,  powdered 
sugar  6 oz.,  the  yellow  rind  of  1 orange 
grated  with  the  juice — mix  ; apply  heat,  and 
stir  till  cold.  If  wanted  white,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
yolk. 

ORANGE,  CREME  D’. 

Take  3 dozen  middling  sized  oranges, 
orange  flower  water  2 quarts,  loaf  sugar 
18  lbs.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons,  tincture  of 
saffron  1^  oz.,  water  4^  gallons.  This  will 
produce  7y  gallons.  Cut  the  oranges  in 
slices,  put  them  into  a cask,  add  the  spirit 
and  orange  fiower  water,  let  it  stand  a fort- 
night, then  boil  the  sugar  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  pour  it  out,  and  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  add  it  to  the  mixture  in  the 
cask,  and  put  in  the  tincture  of  saffron. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  POWDER. 

Starch  powder  25  lbs.,  orange  flower  water 
to  damp  it.  If  wanted  very  strong,  damp 
it  two  or  three  times,  drying  it  between  each 
damping. 

ORANGE  flower  RATAFIA. 

Take  of  fresh  flowers  of  orange  tree  2 lbs., 
proof  spirit  1 gallon,  sugar  l^lbs.  Digest 
for  six  hours. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  SOAP. 

Take  30  lbs.  of  good  tallow  soap  and  20 
lbs.  palm  oil  soap  : perfumes,  7^oz.  essence 
of  Portugal,  oz.  amber.  Color;  oz. 
consisting  of  8J  of  a yellow-green  pigment, 
and  1^  of  red  lead. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER. 

Take  2 lbs.  of  orange  flowers,  and  24 
quarts  of  water,  and  draw  over  3 pints.  Or, 
take  12  lbs.  of  orange  flowers,  and  16  quarts 
of  water,  and  draw  over  15  quarts. 

ORANGE  JUICE,  SYRUP  OF. 

Juice  of  oranges,  strained  and  clarified, 
1 lb.,  white  sugar  2 lbs.  Used  for  making 
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punch,  and  also  added  to  water  as  a summer 
drink,  called  sherbet. 

ORANGE  LAKE. 

Best  Spanish  annatto  4 oz.,  pearl-ashes 

1 lb.  Boil  in  1 gallon  of  water  for  half  an 
hour,  then  strain.  Dissolve  lb.  of  alum 
iu  1^  gallon  of  water;  strain,  and  add  the 
colored  liquor.  As  long  as  any  sediment 
falls,  strain,  and  dry  the  sediment. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Candied. — Cut  the  clearest  Seville  oranges 
into  two,  take  out  all  the  juice  and  pulp  into 
a basin,  and  pick  all  the  skins  and  seeds  out 
of  it.  Boil  the  rinds  in  hard  water  till  they 
become  tender,  and  change  the  water  two  or 
three  times  while  they  are  boiling.  Then 
pound  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  to 
it  the  juice  and  pulp  ; put  them  next  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  double  their  weight  in 
loaf  sugar,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire.  Boil 
it  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  put  it  into 
pots  : cover  it  with  brandy  paper,  and  tie  it 
close  down. 

Transparent. — Cut  pale  Seville  oranges 
into  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp,  put  it  into 
a basin,  and  pick  out  the  skins  and  seeds. 
Put  the  peels  into  a little  salt  and  water,  and 
let  them  stand  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a 
good  quantity  of  spring  water,  until  they  are 
tender ; cut  them  in  very  thin  slices,  and 
put  them  into  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of 
marmalade  put  lb.  of  double  refined  beaten 
sugar  ; boil  them  together  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  if  they  are  not  transparent,  boil 
them  a few  minutes  longer.  Stir  it  gently 
all  the  time,  and  take  care  not  to  break  the 
slices.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  and 
sweetmeat  glasses  tied  down  tight. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Dried  orange  peel  | oz.,  fresh  lemon 
peel  2 drachms,  bruised  cloves  1 drachm; 
boiling  water  1 pint,  infuse  for  15  minutes 
and  strain.  One  or  two  ounces  twice  a day 
as  a good  stomachic. 

n.  Dried  orange  peel  3 lbs.  fresh  lemon 
peel  1 j lb.  bruised  cloves  f lb.  boiling  water 
9 pints.  Infuse  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  and  when  cold,  add  1 quart  of  spirits 

of  wine, 

« 

ORANGE  PEEL  RATAFIA. 

Take  of  fresh  peel  of  Seville  oranges  4 oz., 
proof  spirit  1 gallon,  sugar  1 lb.  Digest 
for  six  hours. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  SYRUP  OF. 

I,  The  yellow  part  of  Seville  orange  peel 

2 oz.,  boiling  water  1 lb.,  steep  for  a night, 
decant,  and  add  3 lbs.  of  loaf  sugar. 

II.  Orange  peel  4tb.,  white  sugar  24  lbs. 
and  water  2 gallons. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  TO  CANDY. 

Soak  the  peels  in  cold  water,  which  change 
frequently  till  they  lose  their  bitterness. 


then  put  them  into  syrup  till  they  become 
soft  and  transparent.  Then  they  are  to  be 
taken  out  and  drained. 

ORANGE  PEEL  WATER. 

Take  of  the  outward  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
oranges,  4 oz.,  water  3 gallons  and  a half, 
draw  off  1 gallon  by  the  still,  with  a brisk 
fire. 

ORANGE  POMATUM. 

Take  5 lbs.  of  hog’s  lard,  1 lb,  of  mutton 
suet,  3 oz.  of  angel  water,  ^ oz.  of  essence 
of  bergamot,  4 oz.  yellow  wax,  and  ^ lb.  of 
palm  oil. 

ORANGE  PUFFS, 

Pare  off  the  rinds  from  Seville  oranges, 
then  rub  them  with  salt,  let  them  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  in  water,  boil  them  in  4 changes 
of  water,  make  the  first  salt,  drain  and  beat 
them  to  a pulp ; bruise  in  the  pieces  of  all 
that  are  pared,  make  it  very  sweet  with  loaf- 
sugar,  and  boil  it  till  thick  ; let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  put  it  into  the  paste. 

ORANGE  TARTS. 

Grate  a little  of  the  outside  of  a Seville 
orange,  squeeze  the  juice  into  a dish,  put  the 
peel  into  water,  and  change  it  often  for  four 
days,  then  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water  on  the  fire  ; change  the  water  twice  to 
take  out  the  bitterness,  and  when  tender, 
wipe  and  beat  them  fine  in  a mortar  ; boil 
their  weight  in  double-refined  sugar  into  a 
syrup,  and  skim  it,  then  put  in  the  pulp  and 
boil  all  together  till  clear ; when  cold  put 
it  into  the  tarts,  squeeze  in  the  juice,  and 
bake  them  in  a quick  oven.  Conserve  of 
orange  makes  good  tarts. 

ORANGE  WINE. 

Orange  wine  of  a superior  quality  may  be 
made  with  2 lbs.  of  clayed  sugar,  and  1 lb. 
of  Malaga  raisins  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
to  which  add  the  juice  and  peel  of  an  orange, 
and  to  every  100  gallons  of  fluid,  4 lbs,  of 
Rhenish  tartar.  Two  lbs.  of  honey,  1 lb.  of 
Malaga  raisins,  with  the  juice  and  peel  of  a 
large  orange,  to  every  gallon  of  water,  and 
4 lbs.  of  Rhenish  tartar  to  every  100  gallons 
of  fluid,  will  make  an  orange  wine  still  supe- 
rior to  the  former.  Steep  and  press  the 
fruit,  and  expend  the  tartar  in  setting,  rais- 
ing, and  cutting  the  back  ; the  orange  peel 
and  juice  are  not  to  be  added  until  the  last 
stage  of  fermentation,  that  is  on  cutting : 
they  will  possess  infinitely  more  vinosity 
than  the  ordinary  orange  wines,  indeed, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

Lemon  wine,  equally  delicious,  may  be  made  in 
a similar  manner  ; botU  these  wines,  as  they  advance 
in  age,  lose  much  of  the  grosser  part  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  flavor;  one  approaches  the  bergamot 
and  the  other  a fine  citron,  and  become  fragrant  as 
they  advance  in  years;  they  will  be  more  im- 
proved if  treacle  be  used,  divested  of  its  color  And 
burnt  flavor. 
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orfila’s  hair  dye. 

Plumbite  of  lime,  made  by  boiling  for  an 
hour  and  a quarter  4 parts  of  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  with  5 parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  30 
parts  of  water,  filtering  the  liquor,  and  col- 
lecting the  powder.  This,  in  a warm  solu- 
tion, will  dye  the  hair  a fine  black  in  one 
hour. 

ORGEAT  PASTE. 

Blanch  and  pound  J lb.  of  sweet,  and  \ lb. 
of  bitter  almonds ; wet  them  in  pounding 
sufficiently  with  orange  flower  water,  that 
they  will  not  oil.  When  you  have  made 
them  into  a paste,  add  f lb.  of  fine  powdered 
sugar  to  them,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a stiff 
paste,  which  put  into  pots  for  use.  It  will 
keep  six  months.  When  wanted  for  use  for 
custard  puddings,  &c.,  take  out  a piece  the 
size  of  an  egg,  beaHt  up  with  ^ pint  of  water, 
and  strain  through  a cloth. 

ORPIMENT. 

This  color  was  known  in  ancient  times  ; 
the  Latins  called  it  auripigmenium,  (gold 
color),  whence,  by  corruption,  its  present 
name  is  derived.  It  is  a sulphuret  of  arse- 
nic, found  in  a perfectly  natural  state  : it  is 
also  prepared  by  artificial  means.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  results 
of  different  proportions  of  these  substances 
in  combination.  If  the  sulphur  should  pre- 
ponderate, the  product  will  be  a clear  and 
very  brilliant  yellow  ; but  should  the  arsenic 
preponderate,  the  color  will  be  orange,  and 
it  is  then  called  red  orpiment,  or  realgar. 

Both  these  species  have  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  of  painting;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  color  must  not  be  mixed  witb  white  lead, 
nor  with  any  of  those  colors  into  which  it  enters, 
such  as  massicot,  minium,  muriate,  and  chromate 
of  lead,  and  Naples  yellow.  The  sulphur  in  com- 
bination with  the  arsenic,  having  less  affinity  with 
this  metal  than  for  lead,  lets  it  go,  and  forms  a sul- 
phuret of  lead  of  a dark  greyish  color.  But  orpi- 
ment may  be  employed  alone,  or  with  ochres,  and 
other  colors  that  do  not  act  upon  them,  as  terre 
verte  and  ultramarine.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  brilliant  yellows,  which  we  see  in  some 
ancient  pictures,  are  preparations  of  orpiment. 

ORRIS  LOZENGES. 

Root  of  the  Florentine  iris  and  gum  arabic 
of  each  2 drachms,  liquorice  root  6 drachms, 
sugar  1 lb.  8 oz.,  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth  to  make  into  a paste. 

ORRIS  PERFUME. 

Take  best  dried  and  scraped  orris  roots, 
free  from  mould.  Bruise  or  grind  them  ; 
the  latter  is  best,  as,  being  very  tough,  they 
require  great  labor  to  pound.  Sift  the 
powder  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  put 
the  remainder  in  a baker’s  oven,  and  dry 
the  moisture.  A violent  heat  will  turn  the 
roots  yellow.  When  dry,  grind  again,  and 
sift ; and  repeat  the  same  until  the  whole 
has  passed  through  the  sieve ; mix  nothing 
with  it,  as  it  would  mould  and  spoil  it. 


OTTAR  OF  ROSES. 

Take  a very  large  earthen  or  stone  jar, 
or  a large  clean  wooden  vessel.  Fill  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  flowers  of  roses,  very  well 
picked,  and  freed  from  all  seeds  and  st^ks — 
pour  upon  them  as  much  pure  spring  water 
as  will  cover  them,  and  set  the  vessel  in  the 
sun  in  the  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  evening,  then  take  it  into 
the  house  for  the  night ; expose  it  in  this 
manner  for  six  or  seven  successive  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a 
number  of  particles  of  a fine  yellow  oily 
matter  will  float  on  the  surface,  which  in 
two  or  three  days  more,  will  gather  into  a 
scum,  which  is  the  ottar  of  roses.  This  is 
taken  up  by  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  stick,  and  squeezed  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  into  a small  phial,  which  is  im- 
mediately well  stopped  ; and  this  is  repeated 
for  some  successive  evenings,  or  while  any  of 
this  fine  essential  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

This  oil  is  said  to  be  sold  at  a guinea  a drop  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  monks  of  St,  Mark’s  Con- 
vent, at  Florence,  are  said  to  have  made  good  ottar 
(,r  roses  for  about  £8  per  ounce. 

OXALIC  ACID,  TO  DETECT. 

Blue  sugar  loaf  paper  is  recommended  as 
a test  of  distinction  between  oxalic  acid  and 
Epsom  salts,  which  have  been  too  often 
mistaken  for  each  other.  It  is  reddened  by 
the  former,  but  not  affected  by  the  latter. 
A simpler  test  consists  in  wetting  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  applying  it  first  to  the  supposed 
salt,  and  then  to  the  tongue — if  oxalic  acid,  it 
tastes  very  sour  ; if  Epsom  salt,  very  bitter 
and  saline.  Another  test  is  to  place  a drop 
on  the  tongue  ; the  acid  will  be  more  appa- 
rent, and  fetor  produced  by  the  action  of  this 
trivial  quantity ; the  patient  will  soon  find 
occasion  to  quell  its  effects  by  the  saliva  or 
by  water.  Most  people  take  physic,  not  only 
with  their  eyes  shut,  literally,  but  their  senses 
also,  and  dread  the  taste  of  salts  until  they 
have  got  them  fairly  down,  when,  in  case  ot 
mistake,  no  remedy  is  at  hand.  Let  the 
salts,  therefore,  be  mixed  with  a silver  spoon; 
then  wipe  it  dry,  and  smell  it.  If  the  mix- 
ture be  really  salts,  nothing  will  be  percep- 
tible, more  than  if  the  spoon  had  been  in 
simple  water.  But  should  the  spoon  have 
been  in  a solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  will  im- 
part a very  strong  and  suffocating  smell. 

OXYCROCEDM. 

I.  Black  pitch,  black  rosin,  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  4 oz.,  Chios  turpentine,  galba- 
num,  gum  ammoniac,  myrrh,  olibanum,  and 
mastic,  each  1 oz.  3 drachms,  saffron  2^  ox. 

II.  Common  Burgundy  pitch  4 lbs.,  black 
pitch  7 lbs.,  yellow  resin  6 lbs.,  Venice 
turpentine  3 lbs.,  common  turpentine  2 lbs., 
dragon's  blood  8 oz.  These  are  warm  plaie^ 
ters  for  the  chest,  See. 
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Oxley’s  tincture  for  the  tooth-ache. 

The  root  of  feverfew  10  oz.,  sulphuric 
ether  1 pint.  Digest  for  ten  days,  strain, 
add  1 oz.  of  camphor,  1 oz.  of  oil  of  rose- 
mary, and  2 drachms  of  laudanum.  Mix 
and  shake  them  well  together.  To  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  aching  tooth  on  a piece  of  lint. 
oxygenized  lard. 

Prepared  lard  1 lb.,  nitric  acid  6 drachms. 
This  is  a stimulant  ointment  to  foul  ulcers, 
&c.,  and  often  sold  for  the  ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

OXYMEL. 

I.  Honey  2 lbs.,  white  wine  vinegar  1 lb. 
Mix  together  with  frequent  agitation. 

II.  White  wine  vinegar  2 lbs.,  white 
sugar  5 lbs. 

III.  Of  Colchicum. — Fresh  roots  of  col- 
chicum  1 oz.,  distilled  vinegar  1 lb.  Soak 
for  two  days,  press,  and  add  honey  2 lbs. 
Boil  to  a syrup. 

This  preparation  is  taken  in  asthma  and  dropsy, 
the  dose  being  1 drachm  twice  a day,  gradually  to 
be  increased. 

IV.  Of  Cream  of  Tartar. — Cream  of  tar- 
tar 2 oz.,  honey  24  oz.,  water  6 pints.  Boil 
in  stone-ware  or  glass  to  the  consistence  of 
a syrup. 


V.  Of  Garlic. — Vinegar  § pint,  car- 
raway  seeds  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each 
2 drachms.  Boil  with  it  ^ oz.  of  garlic, 
cover  it  over  while  hot ; when  cold,  strain, 
and  add  10  oz.  of  honey. 

VI.  Of  Squills. — Honey  3 lbs.,  vinegar 
of  squills  2 lbs.  Boil  to  a proper  consistence. 

OYSTER  K.ETCHUP. 

Pound  the  fish,  and  add  to  each  pint  of 
them,  r pint  of  sherry  wine  and  1 oz.  of 
salt,  powdered  mace  2 drachms,  pepper 
1 drachm.  Boil  up,  skim,  strain,  add  to 
each  pint,  brandy  2 tea-spoonsful,  then  bot- 
tle. To  flavor  sauces  when  oysters  are  out 
of  season. 

OYSTER-SHELL  POWDER. 

Get  some  fresh  oyster  shells,  wash  them, 
and  scrape  off  the  yellow  part  from  the  out- 
sides ; lay  them  on  a clear  fire  till  they  be- 
come red  hot,  then  lay  them  to  cool,  and 
take  off  the  softest  part,  powder  it,  and  sift 
it  through  a fine  sieve ; after  which  use  it 
immediately,  or  keep  it  in  bottles  well  corked 
up  and  laid  in  a dry  place.  It  is  used  to 
' recover  sour  wine. 
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PAINT,  FLEXIBLE. 

Yellow  soap,  cut  into  slices  1 J lbs.,  boiling 
water  1 gallon  j dissolve,  and  mix  while  hot 
with  1 J cwt.  of  oil  color ; used  to  paint  canvas. 

PAINT,  TO  REMOVE  THE  SMELL  OF. 

In  the  room  which  is  to  be  purified  strew 
some  hay  slightly  moistened.  The  hay  is  be 
sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  left  for 
some  hours,  taking  care  to  keep  the  room 
closed.  The  decomposing  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  causes  the  chlorine 
to  exude  from  the  chloride  of  lime,  which, 
being  diffused  in  the  room,  destroys  the 
smell  of  paint.  If  the  damp  is  required  to 
be  absorbed  at  the  same  time,  pounded 
muriate  of  lime  is  placed  on  plates  or  in 
earthen  vessels,  which,  having  an  aflSnity  for 
moisture,  attracts  the  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  becomes  liquid.  The  same 
result  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  chlo- 
rine. The  operation  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : — A small  earthen  vessel 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ; 
it  is  placed  on  a heated  brick  or  on  a small 
furnace  containing  very  little  fire ; in  this 
vessel  is  afterwards  put  I oz.  of  oxide  of 
manganese  and  3 oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


The  mixture  must  be  stirred  with  a glass 
tube,  and  the  windows  and  doors  kept  shut 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

painter’s  cream. 

Painters,  who  have  long  intervals  between 
their  periods  of  labor,  are  accustomed  to 
cover  the  parts  they  have  painted  with  a 
preparation  which  preserves  the  freshness  of 
the  colors,  and  which  they  can  remove  when 
they  resume  their  work.  This  preparation 
is  as  follows  : — Take  of  very  clear  nut  oil 
3 oz.,  mastic  in  tears,  pulverized,  ^ oz.,  sal 
saturni,  in  powder,  (acetate  of  lead,)  ^ oz. 
Dissolve  the  mastic  in  oil  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a marble  mortar, 
over  the  pounded  salt  of  lead ; stir  it  with 
a wooden  pestle,  and  add  water  in  small 
quantities,  till  the  matter  assumes  the  appear- 
ance and  consistence  of  cream,  and  refuses  to 
admit  more  water. 

PANADA. 

Put  a blade  of  mace,  a large  piece  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  and  a quart  of  water,  in  a 
clean  saucepan.  Let  it  boil  two  minutes, 
then  take  out  the  bread,  and  bruise  it  very 
fine  in  a bason.  Mix  with  it  as  much  of 
the  warm  water  as  it  will  require,  pour  away 
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the  rest,  and  sweeten  it  to  tlie  taste  of  the 
patient.  If  necessary,  put  in  a piece  of 
butter  of  the  size  of  a walnut,  but  add  no 
wine.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  if  requisite. 

PAPER  BLEACHING. 

I.  This  title  comprehends  two  different 
processes  : one  for  bleaching  rags,  and  other 
materials  from  which  paper  is  at  first  fabri- 
cated, and  another  for  refabricating  paper 
from  old  written  or  printed  papers.  Rags, 
when  grey  or  colored,  are  to  be  separated 
and  ground  in  the  paper  mill  in  the  usual 
way,  till  brought  to  a sort  of  uniform  con- 
sistence, having  been  previously  macerated 
according  to  their  quantity  and  tenacity. 
The  mass  is  then  treated  with  an  alkaline 
ley.  It  is  next  treated  with  any  of  the 
preparations  of  chlorine,  which  is  thought 
most  convenient ; the  chloride  of  lime  is 
most  usually  employed.  If  this  immersion 
do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  which 
does  not  often  happen  if  the  colors  are 
tenacious,  such  as  red  and  blue,  let  the 
treatment  with  the  alkaline  leys  be  repeated, 
and  follow  it  with  another  bath  of  the  chlorine 
preparation.  Then  sour  the  whole  in  a bath 
of  sulphuric  acid,  much  diluted  and  cold, 
for  when  hot  its  action  will  be  less  effectual. 
Water  is  then  to  be  run  upon  it  till  it  come 
off  without  color  or  indication  of  acidity. 
Black  is  the  most  easily  discharged  color, 
and  will  seldom  require  being  treated  with 
ley  or  steep  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  bath  of 
alkali  and  another  of  chloride  of  lime  being 
sufficient  to  produce  a good  white. 

II.  Old  printed  or  written  paper  is  first 
to  be  sorted  according  to  its  quality,  and  all 
the  yellow  edges  cut  off  by  the  bookbinder’s 
plane.  One  hundred  weight  of  this  paper 
is  to  be  put  sheet  by  sheet  into  vats  suffi- 
ciently capacious,  with  500  quarts  of  hot 
water.  The  whole  is  to  be  stirred  for  about 
an  hour,  and  as  much  water  gradually  added 
as  will  rise  about  3 inches  above  the  paper, 
and  to  be  left  to  macerate  for  four  or  five 
hours.  It  is  then  ground  coarsely  in  the 
mill,  and  boiled  in  water  for  about  an  hour, 
taking  care  to  add,  before  it  begins  to  boil, 
13  quarts  of  caustic  alkaline  ley.  After 
boiling,  it  is  macerated  in  the  ley  for  twelve 
hours,  when  it  is  pressed,  and  is  sufficiently 
white,  is  forthwith  manufactured  into  paper  ; 
if  not,  the  process  is  repeated.  Written 
paper  may  be  bleached  by  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  and  printed  paper  by  alkaline  or  soap 
leys,  but  the  above  process  is  the  most  effec- 
tual, and  the  expense  is  exceedingly  trifling. 
Paper  which  has  been  written  or  printed, 
may  even  be  bleached  without  destroying  the 
leaves,  by  treating  them  with  the  same  che- 
mical agents,  taking  care  to  arrange  the  sheets 
alternately  between  cloths  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  paper  makers  dispose  their  sheets 
of  paper  when  delivered  from  the  form. 


PAPER,  GLAZING  OF. 

Almost  all  the  printing  and  colored  papers 
being  now  made  by  machinery,  and  being 
made  very  fast,  it  is  important  that  the 
glazing  process  should  be  performed  with 
the  same  expedition  as  the  paper  is  made. 
To  this  end  there  are  generally  three  cast-iron 
rollers  or  cylinders  of  great  weight ; the  top 
roll  weighs  about  13cwt.,  the  bottom  25cwt., 
and  a small  one,  which  runs  on  the  side  of 
the  largest,  5 cwt. ; these  rollers  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  drying  machine,  and  the 
paper  being  only  partially  dried,  is  passed 
between  the  before- mentioned  rollers,  which 
being  heated  by  steam,  complete  the  drying 
process,  and  impart  to  the  paper  a beautiful 
gloss,  which  may  be  increased  by  screws 
placed  on  the  top  roller.  Writing  papers  are 
either  glazed  or  boarded,  as  it  is  called  ; that 
which  is  glazed  is  effected  by  placing  each 
sheet  between  polished  copper  or  zinc  plates, 
which  are  then  passed  between  solid  iron 
rollers,  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the 
degree  of  gloss  required.  Paper  which  is 
boarded,  is  placed,  sheet  by  sheet,  between 
glazed  boards  ; it  is  then  pressed  in  a power- 
ful press  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
There  is  another  process  called  hot-pressing, 
which  is  merely  placing  heated  iron  plates 
between  the  wads  or  parcels  of  glaze-boards 
when  placed  in  the  press,  in  lieu  of  boards 
of  wood.  The  iron  plates  are  made  very 
hot  in  an  oveq. 


PAPER  PASTE. 

This  is  made  of  white  paper,  boiled  in 
water  for  five  hours  ; then  the  water  being 
poured  off,  the  pulp  is  pounded  in  a Wedge- 
wood  mortar,  passed  through  a sieve,  and 
mixed  with  a little  gum  water,  or  else  isin-  - 
glass-glue.  ; 

Some  years  since  there  was  at  Bath,  an  exhibition, 
called  the  Papyrusium.  ernsisting  of  some  hundreds  ‘ 
of  beautiful'groups  of  figures  and  landscapes,  made 
wholly  of  fine  paper  paste,  by  Mrs.  Aberdeen,  in  ; 
which  the  delicate  color  and  plastic  character  of  the 
material  were  finely  exemplified.  It  is  at  present  i. 
used  as  a modelling  material,  chiefly  to  make  the 
finer  mouldings  and  statues  in  paper  architectural  J" 
models,  and  for  which  M.  Deighton  is  so  celebrated,  y. 

PAPER  POWDER,  OR  POLLEN  POWDER.  j, 

This  is  the  same  as  the  above  pulp,  dried, 
pounded  fine,  and  passed  through  a sieve,  £ 
the  size  or  gum  water  being  omitted.  It  is  C 
employed  by  the  bird  stuffers  to  dust  over 
the  legs  of  some  birds,  and  the  bills  of  others, 
to  give  them  a powdery  appearance  ; also  to  ^ 
communicate  the  downy  bloom  to  rough- 
coated  artificial  fruit,  and  other  purposes  o» 
a similar  nature. 


PAPER,  STAINING  OF. 

I.  Yellow.  — Paper  may  be  stained  a 
beautiful  yellow  by  the  tincture  of  turmeric, 
formed  by  infusing  1 oz.  or  more  of  the  root, 
powdered,  'hi  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  This 
may  be  made  to  give  any  tint  of  yellow,  from 
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the  lightest  straw  to  the  full  color,  calkd 
French  yellow,  and  will  be  equal  in  bright- 
ness even  to  the  best  dyed  silks.  If  yellow 
be  wanted  of  a warmer  or  redder  cast,  annatto 
or  dragon’s  blood  must  be  added.  The  best 
manner  of  using  these,  and  the  following 
tinctures,  is  to  spread  them  even  on  the 
paper  or  parchment,  by  means  of  a broad 
brush,  in  the  manner  of  varnishing. 

II.  Crimson. — A very  fine  crimson  stain 
may  be  given  to  paper  by  » tincture  of  the 
Indian  lake,  which  may  be  made  by  in- 
fusing lake  some  days  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
then  pouring  off  the  tincture  from  the  dregs. 
It  may  be  stained  red  by  red  ink.  It  may 
also  be  stained  of  a scarlet  hue  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  dragon’s  blood  in  spirits  of  wine, 
but  this  will  not  be  bright. 

III.  Green. — Paper  or  parchment  may  be 
stained  green,  by  the  solution  of  verdigris  in 
vinegar,  or  by  the  crystals  of  verdigris  dis- 
solved in  water. 

IV.  Orange. — Stain  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment first  of  a full  yellow,  by  means  of  the 
tincture  of  turmeric  ; then  brush  it  over  with 
a solution  Of  fixed  alkaline  salt,  made  by 
dissolving  ^ oz.  of  pearlash,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  filtering  the  solu- 
tion. 

V.  Purple. — Paper  or  parchment  may  be 
stained  purple,  by  archil,  or  by  the  tincture 
of  logwood.  The  juice  of  ripe  privet  ber- 
ries expressed  will  likewise  give  a purple 
dye. 

PAPIER  DE  SURETE. 

White  paper  pulp,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulp  tinged  by  any  stain  easily 
affected  by  chlorine,  acid,  alkalis,  &c.,  and 
made  into  sheets  as  usual.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  writing  cannot  be  discharged  by 
chemical  means,  without  altering  the  color 
of  the  paper  also. 

PAPIER  MACHB. 

This  consists  of  cuttings  of  white  or  brown 
paper,  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten  in  a mor- 
tar till  they  become  a kind  of  paste,  and  then 
mixed  with  a solution  of  gum  arabic  in  size, 
to  give  tenacity  to  them.  The  pulpy  mass 
thus  formed  is  made  into  tea-boards,  toys, 
&c.,  by  pressing  it  into  oiled  moulds. 
When  dried,  it  is  covered  with  a mixture  of 
size  and  lamp  black,  and  afterwards  varnished. 

It  is  from  this  material  that  the  scrolls,  wreaths, 
and  rosette  ornaments  for  theatres,  decorative  cor- 
nices, &c.,  are  frequently  made,  being  gilt  after- 
wards. Also,  the  Trench,  who  excel  in  papier 
macn&  work,  are  accustomed  to  make  numerous 
models,  painting  them  with  fresco  colors — that  is 
with  various  pigments  mixed  with  whiting,  or  some 
opaque  color.  Of  this  de.scription  have  been  formed 
models  of  the  chief  routes  through  Switzerland, 
in  which  the  foundation,  or  general  surface,  is  of 
paper,  formed  irregularly,  and  colored  to  resemble 
mountains,  &c.  The  glaciers  are  of  coarsely  pounded 
glass — the  roads  painted  brown — the  rivers  blue — 
the  woods  made  of  the  pile  of  velvet  cut  off,  and 
the  villages  of  cork. 


Paracelsus’s  plaister. 

I.  Olive  oil  6 oz,,  yellow  wax  oz., 
litharge  4^  oz,,  gum  ammoniac  and  bdellium, 
of  each  i oz.,  galbanum  6 oz.,  opoponax, 
laurel  oil,  calamine,  long  birthwort,  round 
birthwort,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  of  each 
2 drachms,  Chian  turpentine  1 oz. 

II.  Simple  diachylon  28  lbs,,  diachylon 
with  gum  2 lbs.,  canella  alba  and  frankin- 
cense, of  each  l-g  lb, 

PARCHMENT. 

This  article  is  manufactured  from  sheep 
skins,  cleared  from  lime;  the  skin  is  stretched 
on  a frame,  where  the  flesh  is  pared  off  with 
an  iron  circular  knife  ; it  is  then  moistened 
with  a rag,  and  whiting  spread  over  it.  The 
workman  then,  with  a large  pumice  stone, 
flat  at  the  bottom,  rubs  over  the  skin,  and 
scours  off  the  flesh.  He  next  goes  over  it 
with  the  iron  instrument  as  before,  and  rubs 
it  carefully  with  the  pumice  stone  without 
chalk  ; this  serves  to  smooth  the  flesh  side. 
He  drains  it  again  by  passing  over  it  the 
iron  instrument  as  before  ; he  passes  it  over 
the*  wool  side,  then  stretches  it  tight  on  a 
frame.  He  now  throws  on  it  more  whiting, 
and  sweeps  it  over  with  a piece  of  woolly  lamb 
skin.  It  is  now  dried,  and  taken  off  the 
frame  by  cutting  it  all  round.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  taken  out  of  the  skinner’s  hands 
by  the  parchment  maker,  who,  while  it  is 
dry,  pares  it  on  a summer,  (which  is  a calf- 
skin stretched  in  a frame,)  with  a sharper 
instrument  than  that  used  by  the  skinner, 
who,  working  it  with  the  arm  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skin,  takes  away  about 
half  its  substance.  It  is  again  rendered 
smooth  by  the  pumice  stone,  which  leaves 
the  parchment  finished.  Parchments  have 
lately  been  split  into  2 or  3 thicknesses. 

PARCHMENT  GLUE. 

Take  1 lb.  of  parchment,  and  boil  it  in 
6 quarts  of  water,  till  the  quantity  be  re- 
duced to  1 quart ; then  pour  off  the  fluid 
from  the  dregs,  and  boil  it  again,  till  it  be 
of  the  consistence  of  glue. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR. 

I.  Purified  opium  and  flowers  of  benzoin, 
of  each  1 drachm,  camphor  2 scruples,  oil 
of  anniseed  ^ drachm,  spirits  of  w’ine  2 lbs. 

II.  Purified  opium  and  flowers  of  benzoin, 
of  each  12  oz.,  gum  benzoin  6 oz.,  camphor 
1 oz.,  oil  of  anniseed  12  drachms,  proof 
spirit  3 gallons. 

III.  Extract  of  opium  2 oz.  2 drachms, 
camjihor  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  each  1 oz. 
4 drachms,  oil  of  anniseed  6 oz.,  spirits  of 
wine  2 gallons,  water  10  pints, 

IV.  Opium  1 oz.,  gum  benzoin  8 oz., 
camphor  1 oz.,  oil  of  anniseed  4 drachms, 
spirits  of  wine  12  pints,  water  2 pints. 
Anodyne,  used  to  allay  the  tickling  of  a 
cough. 
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PAREIRA,  INFUSION  OF. 

Pareira  brava  6 drachms,  boiling  water 
1 pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours.  Dose  1 
to  2 oz.  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

PARFAIT  AMOUR. 

A French  cordial,  the  same  as  cedrat 
cordial,  but  colored  with  a little  cochineal. 
(See  Cedrat.) 

Paris’s  test  for  wine,  eto. 

Put  into  a crucible  1 oz.  of  sulphur  and 
1 oz.  of  pure  lime,  and  keep  them  in  a white 
heat  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  when  cold, 
add  1 oz.  of  the  super-tartrate  of  potass,  and 
boil  the  whole  in  a mattrass  with  some  dis- 
tilled water  for  about  half  an  hour.  Decant 
the  supernatant  liquor  into  small  phials, 
adding  about  20  or  30  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  each.  The  phials  must  be  well 
stopped  and  preserved  for  use.  Lead,  cop- 
per, and  other  deleterious  metals  will  be 
precipitated  of  a black  color  by  this  liquid, 
if  poured  in  the  quantity  of  only  a few  drops 
into  the  suspected  wine  or  cyder. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this  test  to 
prevent  tlie  precipitation  of  iron,  which  might  exist 
in  the  wine  without  any  mischief  resulting  from  its 
use. 

PARISIAN  DENTRIFICE. 

Take  4 oz.  each  of  powdered  Florentine 
iris  and  Peruvian  bark,  12  oz.  of  prepared 
chalk,  (whiting,)  1 oz.  of  myrrh,  1^  oz.  ot 
rose  pink,  and  16  drops  each  of  the  oils  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon. 

PARISIAN  SOFT  VARNISH. 

Take  of  virgin-wax  and  asphaltum,  or 
Greek  pitch,  each  1 oz.,  black  pitch  ^ oz., 
and  Burgundy  pitch  J oz.  The  asphaltum 
must  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  the  wax 
melted  over  a slow  fire,  in  a pot  of  glazed 
earthenware,  and  the  rest  of  the  ingredients 
added  little  by  little,  stirring  the  mixture 
accordingly,  till  the  whole  be  well  melted 
and  incorporated ; and  taking  care  that 
the  matter  be  not  suffered  to  burn.  After- 
wards throw  the  whole  mass  into  an  earthen 
vessel  full  of  clean  water,  and  knead  it  with 
the  hands,  to  form  it  into  little  balls ; and 
then  roll  them  up  in  new  strong  tafiety  for 
use. 

Parker’s  cement. 

This  cement  is  made  of  very  argillaceous 
limestones,  which  are  burnt  in  conical  kilns, 
with  a continued  fire  of  pit-coal,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  limestones  ; but  if  the  heat 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  a commencement  of 
fusion  in  the  cement,  it  will  be  totally  spoiled. 
It  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by 
grinding  as  soon  as  it  is  burnt,  and  is  sent 
away  in  barrels  well  closed.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  be  mixed  with  fine  angular  sand 
well  washed,  in  the  proportion  of  2 parts  to 
3 of  cement,  for  foundations  and  cornices 
exposed  to  rain ; from  3,  4,  and  5 parts  to 


3 of  cement,  for  common  mortars  ; from  3 
parts  to  2 of  cement,  for  coating  walls  ex- 
posed to  cold ; and  5 parts  to  2 of  cement, 
for  walls  exposed  to  dryness  or  heat. 

The  above  is  much  used  in  London  Tor  facing 
houses,  and  for  the  foundations  of  large  edifices. 

It  requires  much  practice  in  the  workmen  who  use 
it;  for  if  not  tempered  to  the  proper  consistence,  and 
immediately  applied,  it  solidifies  unequally,  cracks, 
and  adheres  badly. 

PARLIAMENT  CAKES, 

I.  White. — IVfake  a paste  with  4 lbs.  of 
sugar,  8 lbs.  of  flour,  2 oz.  of  butter,  § oz. 
of  volatile  salt,  and  1 quart  of  water.  Soak 
the  sugar  in  the  water,  rub  together  the  flour 
and  butter,  then  add  the  salt  and  the  liquid ; 
roll  it  into  very  thin  cakes,  cut  into  a square 
from  about  5 inches  in  length  and  breadth, 
put  upon  tins,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

II.  Brown. — The  method  of  making  is 
the  same  as  for  the  white,  and  the  compo- 
sition is  the  dough  used  for  gingerbread. 
The  flat  cakes,  when  rolled  and  cut  to  shape, 
should  be  brushed  over  with  water,  and  this 
suffered  to  dry  before  baking.  When  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  the  various  cakes  of  both 
kinds  are  to  be  placed  upon  each  other,  and 
a weight  put  upon  them  till  cold,  to  keep 
them  flat. 

parmentier's  salad  vinegar. 

Dried  tarragon,  savory,  chives,  and  shal- 
lots, of  each  3 oz.,  tops  of  dried  mint  and 
of  balm,  a handful  each,  vinegar  1 gallon. 
Steep  for  a fortnight  in  a warm  place,  strain 
and  squeeze. 

P.ARMESAN,  TO  IMITATE. 

Let  the  day’s  milk  be  heated  to  the  degree 
of  120°  of  Fahrenheit,  then  removed  from 
the  fire  until  all  motion  ceases.  Put  in  the 
rennet,  allow  an  hour  for  the  coagulation, 
after  which  set  the  curd  on  a slow  fire  until 
heated  to  150°,  during  which  the  curd  sepa- 
rates in  small  lumps.  A few  pinches  ot 
saffron  are  then  thrown  in,  together  with  cold 
water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  instantly  to  a 
bearable  heat,  when  the  curd  is  collected,  by 
passing  a cloth  beneath  it,  and  gathering  it 
up  at  the  comers.  Place  the  curd  in  a circle 
of  wood  without  a bottom  ; lay  it  on  a table 
covered  by  a round  piece  of  wood,  pressed 
down  by  a heavy  stone.  The  cheese  will 
acquire  sufficient  consistence  in  the  course 
of  a night  to  bear  turning,  when  the  upper 
side  is  to  be  rabbed  with  salt,  and  continued 
alternately  for  forty  days.  In  Italy,  the 
outer  crust  is  next  cut  off,  and  the  new  sur- 
face varnished  with  linseed  oil ; but  that 
may  well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  coloring  one 
side  of  it  red. 

PAROLIC,  OR  UNIVERSAL  CEMENT. 

Curdle  skim  milk,  press  the  whey  out  of 
it,  break  the  curd  into  small  pieces,  and  dry 
it,  until  it  becomes  fit  to  grind  in  a coffee 
mill  to  a coarse  powder;  100  oz.  of  fresh 
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curd,  by  drying,  is  reduced  to  about  30. 
Take  perfectly  dried  curd  10  oz.,  strong 
quick-lime,  in  powder,  1 oz.,  camphor,  also 
powdered,  2 scruples.  Mix,  and  put  im- 
mediately into  wide.-mouthed  small  phials, 
which,  when  full,  must  be  carefully  stopped. 
When  to  be  used,  take  as  much  as  is  wanted, 
mix  with  a little  water,  and  apply  directly ; 
when  dry,  neither  water  nor  acids  have  any 
effect  upon  it. 

PARSNIP  WINE. 

I.  Boil  1 bushel  of  sliced  parsnips  in  60 
quarts  of  water  one  hour,  then  strain  it,  add 
45  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  boil  one  hour  more, 
and  when  cold,  ferment  with  yeast,  that  done, 
add  a quart  of  brandy  and  bottle. 

II.  To  each  gallon  of  water  add  4 lbs.  of 
parsnips,  washed,  peeled,  and  boiled  till 
tender,  drain,  but  do  not  bruise  them,  for 
then  there  will  be  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  wine  clear.  To  each  gallon  of 
the  liquor  add  3 lbs.  of  loaf-sugar  and  | oz. 
of  crude  tartar,  and  when  cooled  to  the  tem- 
perature of  75°,  put  in  a little  new  yeast; 
let  it  stand  four  days  in  a tub  in  a warm 
room,  tun  it,  bung  it  up  when  the  fer- 
mentation has  ceased.  March  and  October 
are  the  best  seasons  to  make  it  in.  It  should 
remain  twelve  months  in  the  cask  before  it 
is  bottled. 

PASSOVER  CAKES. 

These  are  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Jews,  and  are  made  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
of  a very  large  size.  First  mix  and  prepare 
a dough  of  4 lbs.  of  flour  with  1 lb.  of  water, 
roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  about  10  inches  in 
diameter,  dock  it  well  on  both  sides,  and 
bake  in  a very  hot  oven. 

PASTE  FOR  BOOK-BINDERS,  ETC. 

Ordinary  flour  paste  is  made  by  beating 
up  into  a smooth  thin  batter  a little  wheat- 
flour  with  cold  water,  when  mixed,  pour 
upon  it  boiling  water  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  to  every  table-spoonful  of  flour  used ; 
stir  it  up  all  the  time  of  mixing,  and  if  it  is 
made  in  a small  quantity  only,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  it  a boil  up  before  using. 
When  it  is  required  very  strong,  as  for  book- 
binders, shoe  makers,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  with  it,  before  boiling,  either  alum  to 
the  amount  of  the  flour  used,  or  else  or 
^ of  rosin  ; alum  also  makes  it  keep  much 
better. 

Imperishahle.  — The  following  directions 
for  making  a paste,  that  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  are  from  Dr.  M’Cullock  : — 
He  says,  “ that  which  I have  long  used  in 
this  manner,  is  made  of  flour  in  the  usual 
way,  but  rather  thick,  with  a proportion  of 
brown  sugar  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
use  of  the-  sugar  is  to  keep  it  flexible,  so  as 
t*  ipsEvent  its  scaling  off  on  smooth  surfaces. 


and  that  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  inde- 
pendently of  preserving  it  from  insects,  is 
an  effectual  check  against  its  fermentation. 
This  salt,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
formation  of  mouldiness,  but  as  a drop  or 
two  of  the  essential  oils,  viz.  lavender,  pep- 
permint, anise,  bergamot,  &c.,  is  a complete 
security  against  this,  all  the  causes  of  de- 
struction are  effectually  guarded  against. 
Paste  made  in  this  manner,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  dries  into  the  state  of  horn,  and  it 
may  be  wetted  at  any  time  for  use.” 

We  advise  all  persons  to  use  alum  instead  of  that 
deadly  poison,  corrosive  sublimate.  It  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  effectually,  and  cannot  occasion 
injury  to  children,  who  would  find  the  above,  with 
its  sugar  and  peppermint,  too  inviting. 

FASTILBS. 

I.  A la  Rose. — Gum  arabic  1 oz.,  gum 
olibanum  1 oz.,  storax  1 oz.,  nitre  f oz., 
charcoal  powder  6 oz.,  oil  of  roses  20  drops. 
The  above  mixture  is  to  be  thickened  with 
^ oz.  of  gum  tragacanth,  dissolved  in  rose 
water,  and  the  whole  pounded  and  made  into 
a paste. 

II.  For  Religious  Incense. — Ambergris 
8 drachms,  powder  of  rose  leaves  4 drachms, 
gum  benzoin  2 oz.,  essence  of  roses  1 oz., 
gum  tragacanth  1 oz.,  and  a few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  red  senders  wood.  (See  Fumigating^ 

III.  Common. — Gum  benzoin  1 lb.,  cloves 
^ oz.,  cinnamon  2 drachms,  a stick  of  calo- 
mus  aromaticus,  mucilage  of  gum  to  mix. 

IV.  De  Portugal. — Cake  left  in  making 
angel  water,  mixed  up  into  a paste  with  gum 
water,  made  by  dissolving  gum  tragacanth  in 
orange  flower- water  ; then  dissolve  20  grains 
of  ambergris  in  3 oz.  of  mille-fleurs  water, 
and  add  this  to  the  former. 

PATCHOULI,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Indian  patchouli  leaves  2 lbs.,  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  9 pints,  water  1 gallon  ; ma- 
cerate for  a week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel,  then  distil  over  1 gallon. 

PATENT  CEMENT. 

A mixture  of  lime,  clay,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
separately  calcined  and  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, are  to  be  intimately  mixed.  It  must  be 
kept  in  close  vessels,  and  mixed  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  when  used. 

This  cement  is  useful  for  coating  the  joinings  of 
the  wood  of  svhich  the  pneumatic  trough  is  composed, 
in  order  to  render  it  water  tight,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  a like  nature, 

PATENT  INK. 

Logwood  shavings  and  powdered  galls,  of 
each  2 lbs.,  pomegranate  bark  4 oz.,  green 
vitriol  1 lb.,  gum  arabic  8 oz.,  water  1 gallon. 
There  appears  in  this  receipt  too  little  water. 

PATENT  MUSTARD. 

Black  pepper  12  lbs.,  common  salt  18  lbs., 
water  15  gallons.  Boil,  strain,  and  to  each 
gallon  add  5 lbs.  of  flower  of  mustard. 
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PATENT  YELLOW. 

Common  salt  1 cwt.,  litharge  4 cwt., 
ground  together  with  water.  Keep  for 
some  time  in  a gentle  heat,  water  being  added 
to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  evaporation. 
The  salt  will  be  decomposed,  its  acid,  the 
muriatic,  uniting  with  the  litharge  or  lead, 
while  its  other  constituent,  soda,  is  left  free. 
This  must  be  well  washed  out  by  repeated 
washings  with  fresh  water.  The  white  sedi- 
ment that  remains  is  lastly  heated,  until  it 
becomes  of  a fine  yellow  color. 

PAULINE  CONFECTION. 

Tedoary,  cinnamon,  long  pepper,  black 
pepper,  styrax,  galbanum,  opium,  and  Rus- 
sian castor,  of  each  2 oz.,  simple  syrup, 
boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  4 lbs. 

PAVILION  CAKES. 

Make  a dough  of  flour  lb.,  butter  lb., 
loaf-sugar  -J  lb.,  2 eggs,  a little  milk,  a few 
drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  | oz.  of 
volatile  salts.  Roll  this  dough  into  a sheet, 
^ inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  it  out  with  a 
plain  round  cutter  of  3J  inches  in  diameter, 
put  these  cakes  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other 
on  a tin,  brush  the  tops  of  them  over  with 
egg,  well  beat  up,  and  then  cover  the  tops 
with  bits  of  almonds  and  sugar,  in  equal 
quantity,  the  sugar  and  almonds  being  about 
the  size  of  peas,  press  down  the  almonds  a 
little,  remove  upon  other  tins,  slightly  but- 
tered, and  bake  in  a moderately-warm  oven. 
payen’s  alcohol. 

Mix  a little  caustic  magnesia  with  the 
strongest  spirits  of  wine  that  can  be  procured, 
put  it  by  for  some  time,  that  the  magnesia 
may  take  up  any  acetic  acid  that  may  be 
contained  in  the  spirit.  Now  filter  and  dis- 
til the  spirit  twice  in  a water  bath  from 
its  weight  of  high-dried  chloride  of  lime. 

peach  blossoms,  syrup  of. 

Peach  blossoms  1 lb.,  warm  water  3 lbs., 
soak  for  a day,  press  out,  and  repeat  the 
infusion  with  fresh  flowers  four  times  more. 
Strain,  and  to  3 pints  of  the  liquor  add 
2J  lbs.  of  sugar  ; boil  to  a syrup.  This  is 
mildly  cathartic,  and  in  America,  where  wild 
peach  trees  are  abundant,  it  is  administered 
to  children. 

PEARL  powder. 

I.  Take  4 oz.  of  the  best  magistery  of 
bismuth,  and  2 oz.  of  fine  starch  powder. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  putting  them 
into  a funnel-shaped  glass,  wide  at  top  and 
narrow  at  bottom,  pour  over  them  li  pint 
of  proof  spirit,  and  shake  them  well ; let 
them  remain  a day  or  two.  When  the  pow- 
der falls  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  spirit, 
leaving  it  dry  ; then  place  the  glass  in  the 
sun,  to  evaporate  the  moisture.  Next  turn 
out  the  white  mass,  the  dirty  parts  of  which 
form  the  top,  whilst  the  pure  ingredients 
remain  at  the  bottom.  If  there  be  any  dirty 


particles,  scrape  them  off,  and  again  pulverize 
the  remaining  part  of  the  cake,  and  pour 
more  proof  spirit  over  it.  Proceed  as  before  ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  moisture  remaining, 
place  the  cone  on  a large  piece  of  smooth 
chalk,  to  absorb  its  moisture.  Cover  the 
whole  with  a bell-glass,  to  preserve  it  from 
dust,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  whiten 
it.  Next  grind  the  mass  with  a muller  on 
a marble  stone,  and  keep  the  powder  in  a 
glass  bottle,  secured  by  a ground  stopper, 
from  air. 

II.  Dissolve  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  water, 
or  else  the  metal  itself  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
then  add  weak  salt  and  water,  until  the  whole 
of  the  bismuth  is  precipitated  ; collect,  wash, 
and  dry  the  powder  with  great  care. 

III.  -Take  of  the  above  powder  any  quan- 
tity, and  mix  up  intimately  the  same  quan- 
tity of  French  chalk.  This  gives  a satiny 
gloss  to  the  delicate  white  of  the  other. 

PEARL  SOFT  SOAP. 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  the  process 
for  making  this  elegant  soap  became  known. 

It  differs  little  from  ordinary  soft  soap,  and 
owes  its  beautiful  aspect  merely  to  minute 
manipulation.  Weigh  out  20  lbs.  of  purified 
hog’s  lard  on  the  one  hand,  and  10  lbs.  of 
potash  lye  on  the  other.  Put  the  lard  into 
an  earthenware  vessel,  gently  heated  upon  a 
sand  bath,  stirring  it  constantly  with  a 
wooden  spatula  ; and  when  it  is  half  melted, 
and  has  a milky  appearance,  pour  into  it 
only  one-half  of  the  lye,  still  stirring,  and 
keeping  up  the  same  temperature,  with  as 
little  variation  as  possible.  While  the  sapo- 
nification advances  gradually,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, after  an  hour,  some  fat  floating  on  the 
surface,  like  a film  of  oil,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  soapy  granulation  falling  to  the 
bottom.  We  must  then  add  the  second 
portion  of  the  lye  ; whereon  the  granulations 
immediately  disappear,  and  the  paste  is 
formed.  After  conducting  this  operation 
during  four  hours,  the  paste  becomes  so  stiff 
and  compact,  that  it  cannot  be  stirred.  It 
must  then  gradually  cool,  and  afterwards 
beaten  strongly  in  a marble  mortar,  along  < 
with  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  when  it  ^ 
will  be  fit  for  sale. 

FEARL  WATER. 

Put  i lb.  of  the  best  Spanish  oil  soap,  .•  i 

cut  or  scraped  very  fine,  into  1 gallon  of  ; 

boiling  soft  water  ; stir  the  whole  well,  and  ' ^ 

let  it  stand  till  cold ; then  add  1 quart  Oi  t 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  | oz.  of  oil  o.  ‘ ] 

rosemary,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  It  is  , j 

leported  excellent  as  a cosmetic,  and  for  : | 

removing  freckles.  j 

PEARLS,  DISCOLORED,  TO  WHITEN. 

Soak  them  in  hot  water,  in  which  some  V 
bran  with  a little  tartar  and  alum  have  been  S 
boiled  ; rub  them  gently  between  the  hands, 
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which  may  be  continued  until  the  water 
grows  cold,  or  until  the  object  is  effected, 
when  they  may  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  laid  on  writing  paper  in  a dark  place  to 
cool. 

FEARS,  TO  BRY. 

Pare  the  pears  and  leave  the  stalks  on ; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  either  boil  in 
a brass  kettle,  or  stew  in  earthenware,  until 
they  are  tender;  then  lay  them  upon  old 
dishes,  and  put  them  into  a slow  oven  to 
dry  ; turn  them  frequently,  that  all  parts 
may  dry  equally.  When  done,  put  them  in 
paper  bags,  and  hang  them  in  a dry  place, 
or  keep  them  in  tin  cannisters  or  boxes, 
Reserve  the  water  in  which  the  fruit  is  boiled, 
and  by  constantly  using  this  for  the  suc- 
ceeding operation,  a syrup  is  obtained,  which 
gives  a gloss  to  the  fruit,  as  if  sugar  was 
used.  Sugar  is  not  needed. 

FKARS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  i peck  of  pears,  pare  them,  and, 
leaving  the  eyes  and  stalks  on,  put  them  into 
a pan  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
cover  them  ; add  a pint  of  damson  syrup ; 
let  them  boil  until  they  are  tender,  then  put 
them  into  jars.  Take  the  liquor  in  which 
they  were  boiled,  and  add  to  it  of  sugar, 
and  boil  and  pour  it  over  them.  Repeat 
this  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third  do 
the  same,  putting  in  the  other  f of  sugar. 
Let  it  boil  until  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  the  fruit ; when  cold,  put 
brandied  paper  over  them,  and  tie  closely  ; 

2 j lbs.  of  sugar  is  the  quantity  for  peck 
of  fruit.  (See  Apple.) 

PECTORALS. 

Those  medicines  are  called  pectorals,  which 
have  particularly  a tendency  to  soothe  the 
pain  and  allay  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
coughs,  colds,  slight  inflammation,  and  those 
minor  disorders  which  are  so  apt  to  attack 
the  throat  and  chest.  The  following  are  of 
this  class,  to  which  may  be  added  the  pare- 
goric and  cough  remedies  : — 

I.  Elixir. — Balsam  of  tolu  2 oz.,  gum 
benzoin  IJ  oz.,  saffron^  oz.,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  1 quart. 

II.  Linctus.  — Spermaceti  and  Spanish 
juice,  of  each  8 oz.,  water  sufficient  to  soften 
the  liquorice.  Make  a thin  electuary,  and 
add  honey  3 lbs.,  oil  of  atiniseed  1 oz. ; mix 
well.  A popular  and  excellent  demulcent. 

III.  Lozenges. — Flower  of  . sulphur  6 
drachms,  flower  of  benzoin  § drachm,  gum 
arabic  and  Florentine  iris  root,  of  each 

3 drachms,  anisetted  balsam  of  sulphur 
1 drachm,  sugar  18  oz.  Mix  up  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

IV.  Pills. — Powdered  ipecacuanha  and 
squills,  of  each  4 scruples,  acetate  of  mor- 
phia 16  grains,  Castile  soap  1 oz.  Mix, 
and  divide  Into  192  pills,  of  which  from  1 to 
3 may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 


PENCIL  DRAWINGS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Get  a pan  or  tub,  sufficiently  spacious 
to  admit  the  drawing  horizontally  ; fill  it  with 
clean  water,  and  run  the  drawing  through 
it  in  that  direction ; then  lay  it  on  something 
flat  to  dry.  Do  not  lay  the  drawing,  while 
wet,  on  any  colored  wood,  such  as  mahogany, 
&c.,  which  will  stain  the  paper  in  streaks. 
This  will  take  off  the  loose  lead. 

II.  Fill  the  same  vessel  a second  time, 
with  rather  more  than  i new  milk,  and  the 
remaining  part  clean  water,  through  which 
run  the  drawing  again  horizontally,  and  leave 
it  to  dry  as  before.  Should  milk  be  scarce, 
mix  a little,  in  the  proportions  above-men- 
tioned, in  a tea-cup,  and  run  the  drawing 
lightly  over  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 

PENNYROYAL,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Spirits  of  wine  2 pints,  color  with  spinach, 
strain  and  add  oil  of  pennyroyal  3 oz. 

PENNYROYAL  WATER. 

I.  Dried  herb  1^  lb.  to  1 gallon  of  proof 
spirit. 

II.  Oil  of  pennyroyal  7 scruples,  spirits 
of  wine  4^  pints,  water  6 pints ; distil  off 
1 gallon. 

PEPPER,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

Black  pepper  and  liquorice  root  in  fine 
powder,  of  each  1 lb.,  fennel  3 lbs.,  honey 
and  white  sugar  of  each  2 lbs. — mix. 

PEPPER  SALVE. 

Hog’s  lard  1 lb.,  black  pepper  4 oz.  This 
is  very  stimulant  and  irritating ; it  is  applied 
occasionally  to  indolent  tumours,  &c. 

PEPPER,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Soak  4 OZ.  of  black  pepper  for  three  or 
four  days  in  1 lb.  of  spirits  of  wine.  Then 
strain. 

PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL. 

Take  13  gallons  of  rectified  spirit,  1 in  5 
under  hydrometer  proof,  12  lbs.  of  loaf 
sugar,  1 pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  that  will  fire 
gunpowder,  15  pennyweights  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint, and  as  much  water  as  will  fill  up 
the  cask,  which  should  be  set  up  on  end, 
after  the  whole  has  been  well  roused. — 
Sufficient  for  20  gallons. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS. 

Sugar  2 lbs.,  peppermint  water  4 oz., 
made  into  drops.  Essence  of  peppermint 
may  be  used  instead  of  peppermint  water  if 
they  are  wanted  very  warm. 

PEPPERMINT,  ESSENCE  OF. 

I.  Spirits  of"  wine  1 pint,  put  into  it  1 oz. 
of  prepared  kali,  previously  heated  ; decant 
and  add  ^ oz.  of  oil  of  peppermint. 

II.  Oil  of  peppermint  1 lb.,  strong  spirits 
of  wine  2 gallons,  color  with  dried  pepper- 
mint leaves  8 oz. 

III.  Oil  of  peppermint  3oz.,  spirits  of 
wine,  colored  with  spinach,  2 pints. 
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PEPPEUMINT  LOZENGES. 

I.  Sugar  2 lbs.,  starch  2 oz.,  essence  of 
peppermint  a few  drops — mix  up  with  solu- 
tion of  gum  tragacanth. 

II.  White  sugar  4 lbs.,  oil  of  peppermint 
6 drachms. 

III.  White  sugar  14|  drachms,  melt  in  a 
ladle,  add  white  sugar  IJ  drachm,  mixed 
previously  with  45  drops  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint. 

IV.  White  sugar  6 oz.,  oil  of  peppermint 
36  drops,  whites  of  2 eggs— rub  together, 
and  form  into  lozenges. 

PEPPERMINT,  OIL  OF. 

Obtained  from  the  dried  plant ; 4 lbs.  of 
the  fresh  herb  will  yield  3 drachms.  In 
general  it  requires  rectifying  to  render  it 
bright  and  fine.  It  is  stimulant  and  car- 
minative. 

PEPPERMINT,  SPIRIT  OF. 

I.  Soak  li^lb.  of  the  dried  leaves  in  1 gal- 
lon of  proof  spirit  for  three  or  four  days — 
then  filter. 

II.  Oil  of  peppermint  scruples,  spirits 
of  wine  4^  pints,  water  to  make  up  a gallon. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER. 

I.  Take  of  the  herb  of  peppermint,  dried, 
l^lbs.,  and  of  water  as  much  as  issufiScient 
to  prevent  burning  — distil  oflF  a gallon. 
This  has  been  known  to  allay  sickness  when 
nothing  else  would  succeed,  and  is  used  in 
flatulent  colics.  A wine-glassful  may  be 
taken,  and  often  repeated. 

II.  Take  of  oil  of  peppermint  1 lb.,  water 
a sufficient  quantity.  Draw  off  30  gallons. 
This  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  covers 
disagreeable  flavors. 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  PRIMING  FOR. 

One  of  the  compounds  used  for  this  pur- 
pose depends  for  its  quality  upon  the  chlorate 
of  potass.  10  parts  of  gunpowder  are  rubbed 
with  water,  and  the  soluble  part  poured  off ; 
the  remaining  paste  is  then  mixed  with  5^ 
parts  of  the  chlorate  of  potass,  and  a drop 
of  it  put  into  each  of  the  small  copper  caps 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  nipple  of  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  gun  ; a blow  being  struck  upon 
the  cap,  the  powder  is  inflamed,  and  com- 
municates to  that  in  the  barrel.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  this  compound  is,  that  it 
forms  products  which  soon  rust  the  touch- 
hole  and  surrounding  parts ; fulminating 
mercury  is  therefore  now  generally  sub- 
stituted. ' 

This  powder  must  not  be  handled  when  dry,  as  it 
is  very  apt  to  explode  with  the  slightest  friction. 

PERFDME  FOR  SCENT  BOXES,  ETC. 

I.  Coriander  seeds,  Florentine  iris  root, 
rose  leaves,  and  calamus  aromaticus,  of  each 
4oz.,  lavender  flowers  8oz.,  musk  1 scruple, 
rosewood  1 drachm. 


ir.  Coriander  seeds,  Florentine  iris  root, 
rose  leaves  of  each  1 oz  , of  mace  and  cloves, 
each  1 drachm,  calomus  aromaticus  root 
1 oz.,  lavender  flowers  1 oz.,  4 drachms, 
musk  3 grains. 

PERMANENT  WHITE. 

This  valuable  pigment,  the  white  color  of 
which  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, or  any  other  fume,  and  therefore 
used  to  paint  upon  chemical  bottles,  &c., 
is  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  obtained  by  adding 
carbonate  of  baryta  to  the  sulphate  of  potass, 
or  when  wanted  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
made  by  purifying  the  native  sulphate  oi 
baryta,  an  abundant  natural  product,  called 
also  Heavy  Spar,  Ponderous  Spar,  and 
Marmor  Metallicum. 

•■PERPETUAL  INK. 

Pitch  3 lbs.,  melt  over  the  fire,  then  add 
lamp  black  1 lb. — mix  well.  Used  in  a 
melted  state  to  fill  the  letters  on  tombstones, 

&c. 

Black  sealing  wax  is  used  to  fill  the  letters  of  door 
plates,  Sie.,  rubbed  on  the  plate  while  hot,  and  after- 
wards cleaned  off  and  oiled. 

PERRY. 

A fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider  is  from  apples. 

(See  Cider.) 

PERSIAN  CREAM, 

Take  i pint  of  almond  emulsion,  1 drachm 
of  essence  of  almonds,  4 grains  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  ^ oz.  of  spirits  of  wine, 
with  any  perfume. 

PERUVIAN  BALSAM,  EMULSION  OF. 

Balsam  of  Peru  4 drachms,  oil  of  almonds 
6 drachms,  powdered  gum  1 oz., — mix  and 
add  cautiously  6 oz.  of  rose  water. 

Peter’s  pills. 

Aloes,  jalap,  scammony,  and  gamboge, 
of  each  2 oz. 

pew’s  CEMENT. 

Powdered  quicklime  1 part,  and  powdered  ^ 
baked  clay  2 parts.  Mix,  and  then  add 
1 part  of  freshly-baked  and  pounded  plaster 
of  Paris  to  2 other  parts  of  clay  ; when  mixed 
put  them  with  the  former  mixture,  stir  all 
well  up.  It  is  mixed,  and  applied  like 
mortar. 

PEWTER. 

I.  Common. — Melt  in  a crucible  7 lbs.  of  j 

tin,  and  when  fused,  throw  in  1 lb.  of  lead,  ?•  j 
6 oz.  of  copper,  and  2 oz.  of  zinc.  This  ^ 
combination  of  metals  will  form  an  alloy  of  ^ 
great  durability  and  tenacity  ; also  of  con-  y 
siderable  lustre.  ^ 

II.  Besf.— 'The  best  sort  of  pewter  con-  j 
sists  of  100  parts  of  tin  and  17  of  regulus 

of  antimony.  M 

III.  Hard. — Melt  together  12  lbs.  of  tin,  H 

1 lb.  of  regulua  of  antimony,  and  4 oz.  of  B 
copper.  B 
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PHIAL  GLASS. 

I.  Best. — Take  of  white  sand  120  lbs., 
of  unpurified  pearl-ashes  50  lbs.,  common 
jalt  10  lbs.,  arsenic  5 lbs.,  and  magnesia 
5 oz. 

This  will  be  a very  good  glass  for  the  purpose, 
and  will  work  with  a moderate  heat,  but  requires 
time  to  become  clear,  on  account  of  the  proportion 
of  arsenic : when,  however,  it  is  once  in  good  con- 
dition, it  will  come  very  near  to  the  crystal  glass. 

II.  Common. — Take  of  the  cheapest  kind 
of  white  sand  120  lbs,  wood  ashes,  well 
burnt  and  sifted,  80  lbs.,  of  pearl-ashes 
20  lbs.,  common  salt  15  lbs.,  and  arsenic 

1 lb. 

This  will  be  green,  but  tolerably  transparent,  and 
will  work  with  a moderate  fire,  and  vitrify  quickly 
with  a strong  one. 

PHOSPHORIC  ALCOHOL. 

Boil  a grain  of  phosphorus  in  1 oz.  of 
spirits  of  wine,  or  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  phosphorus  will 
be  dissolved  to  render  the  fumes  above  the 
liquid  luminous,  whenever  the  cork  is  with- 
drawn from  the  containing  phial. 

PHOSPHORIC  ETHER. 

Boil  a grain  of  phosphorus  in  1 oz.  of 
sulphuric  ether,  contained  in  a phial ; enough 
will  be  dissolved  to  render  the  ether  luminous 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Cork  the  phial, 
and  the  phosphorescent  appearance  will  cease ; 
to  be  renewed  each  time  the  vessel  is  un- 
corked. 

PHOSPHORIC  OIL. 

I.  Dissolve  1 grain  of  phosphorus  in  a 

table-spoonful  of  olive  oil  in  a test  tube,  by 
means  of  the  heat  of  a water- bath.  The 

phosphorus  will  dissolve  but  slowly.  When 
it  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  must  be  kept  in  a 
well-closed  phial.  A few  drops  of  the  oil 
rubbed  over  the  face,  hands,  or  clothes,  will 
appear  quite  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  so 
also  will  be  the  contents  of  the  hottle  itself, 
when  uncorked. 

II.  Instead  of  olive  oil,  use  the  oil  of 
lavender,  lemon,  or  rather  essential  oil.  Set 
the  tube  or  phial  aside  for  a day  or  two,  when 
the  phosphorus  will  be  dissolved  ; this 
substance  having  the  property  of  dissolving 
in  hot  fixed  oil,  or  cold  essential  oil.  The 
effect  is  as  by  the  last  method, 

PHOSPHORIC  WRITING. 

Insert  a small  piece  of  phosphorus  into 
the  end  of  a quill.  Holding  the  quill  in  the 
hand,  write  upon  a wall  with  the  phosphorus ; 
the  characters  will  in  the  dark  appear  lumi- 
nous. A bason  of  cold  water  must  be  at 
hand  to  quench  the  flame,  should  the  phos- 
phorus become  inflamed,  which  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
arising  from  the  friction, 

PHOSPHORUS  BOTTLES. 

I.  Phosphdrus  2 drachms,  lime  1 drachm  ; 
mixed  together,  put  into  a loosely-stopped 


phial,  and  heat  before  the  fire,  or  in  a ladle 
of  sand  for  about  half  an  hour. 

II.  Phosphorus  1 drachm,  white  wax 
15  grains  ; put  it  into  a bottle  under  water, 
and  melt  them  together;  let  the  water  cool, 
and  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  solid, 
turn  the  bottle  round,  so  that  the  sides  may 
become  coated. 

PHOSPHURET  OF  SULPHUR. 

Put  some  shreds  of  phosphorus  in  a phial 
or  flask,  and  with  them  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  pulverized  sulphur  ; pour  water  upon 
this  mixture,  and  put  it  over  a lamp  or  on  a 
sand-bath  ; when  the  water  arrives  at  a tem- 
perature sufficient  to  melt  the  phosphorus, 
the  union  of  that  with  the  sulphur  will  com- 
mence and  continue,  until  a perfect  sulphuret 
is  formed.  This  experiment  requires  cau- 
tion, as  at  the  time  of  union  of  the  substances, 
if  the  heat  be  not  very  moderate,  an  explo- 
sion will  probably  ensue.  This  substance 
ignites  with  the  least  degree  of  friction,  it 
may  therefore  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  and  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  of  little 
moment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  melt  together 
2 parts  of  sulphur  to  3 of  phosphorus,  by 
putting  them  in  a cup  and  immersing  the 
lower  part  of  the  cup  in  boiling  water,  the 
water  however  not  flowing  into  it.  For  the 
sake  of  safety,  it  should  be  damped  with 
weak  gum  water  before  applied  to  the 
matches.  It  must  be  kept  in  a stoppered 
phial,  otherwise  it  becomes  changed  into 
phosphorus  acid,  and  deposits  sulphur. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

I.  Talbot’s  first  method. — Take  superfine 
writing  paper,  and  dip  it  into  a weak  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  wipe  it  dry,  by  which 
the  salt  is  uniformly  dispersed  throughout  its 
surface.  Then  spread  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  on  one  surface  only,  and  dry  it  at  the 
fire.  The  solution  should  not  be  saturated, 
but  6 or  8 times  diluted  with  water ; when 
dry,  the  paper  is  fit  for  use. 

II.  To  render  this  paper  more  sensitive,  it 
must  be  again  washed  with  salt  and  water, 
and  afterwards  with  the  same  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  drying  it  between  times. 

III.  Cooper's  receipt. — Soak  the  paper  in 
a boiling  hot  solution  of  chlorate  of  potass 
for  a few  minutes  ; the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion is  of  little  consequence.  Then  take  it 
out,  dry  it,  and  wet  it  with  a brush  on  one 
side  with  nitrate  of  silver,  60  grains  to  1 oz. 
of  water,  or  if  not  required  to  be  very  sen- 
sitive, 30  grains  to  the  oz.  will  do. 

This  ])aper  has  a very  great  advantage  over  any 
other,  for  it  can  be  fixed  by  washing  with  common 
water.  It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  become  dis- 
coJored,  even  in  the  making,  or  ahurliy  afterwards, 
and  is  besides  not  so  sensitive,  nor  becomes  so  duik 
as  that  made  with  common  salt. 
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IV.  Daguerre’ s receipt. — Immerse  a sheet 
of  thin  paper  in  hydrochloric  (or  as  it  is 
commonly  called  muriatic)  ether,  whieh  has 
been  kept  sufficiently  long  to  have  become 
acid ; the  paper  is  then  carefully  and  com- 
pletely dried,  as  this  is  stated  to  be  essential 
to  its  proper  preparation.  The  paper  is  then 
dipped  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(the  degree  of  concentration  of  which  is  not 
mentioned,)  and  dried,  without  artificial  heat, 
in  a room  from  which  every  ray  of  light  is 
carefully  excluded.  By  this  process  it  acquires 
a very  remarkable  facility  in  being  blackened 
on  a very  slight  exposure  to  light,  even  when 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  intense. 

This  paper  rapidly  loses  its  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  light,  and  finally  becomes  not  more  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  solar  beams,  than  paper  dipped  in 
nitrate  of  silver  only. 

V.  Golding  Bird's  receipt. — This  is  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  process.  It 
consists  in  using  200  grains  (nearly  J oz.) 
of  salt  to  a pint  of  water,  soaking  the  paper 
in  it,  taking  off  the  superfluous  moisture 
between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  or  by 
a cloth  ; while  still  damp,  to  be  washed  on 
one  side  with  a solution  of  20  grains  of  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  in  1 oz.  of 
water,  and  hung  up  in  a dark  room  to  dry. 

This.Mr.li  observes,  produces  a rich  mulberry  lint. 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWINGS,  TO  MAKE. 

Place  upon  a flat  surface  a piece  of  the 
photogenic  paper,  with  the  prepared  side  up- 
wards, upon  this  the  object  is  to  be  delineated, 
cover  it  with  a piece  of  flat  glass,  (plate 
glass  is  the  best ;)  expose  this  to  diffused 
daylight,  or  still  better,  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  when  that  part  of  the  paper  not 
covered  with  the  object  will  immediately 
become  tinged  with  a violet  color ; and  if 
the  paper  be  good,  in  a few  minutes  pass  to 
a deep  brown,  or  bronze  black  color.  It 
must  then  be  removed,  as  no  good  will  be 
obtained  by  keeping  it  longer  exposed ; on 
the  contrary,  the  delicate  parts  yet  uncolored 
will  become  in  some  degree  affected.  The 
photogenic  paper  will  now  show  a more  or 
less  white  and  distinct  representation  of  the 
object  chosen. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  doner  the  contact  of 
the  paper  and  object,  the  finer  will  be  the  outline. 
To  .accomplish  this,  it  is  common  to  take  a hook 
cover,  or  a piece  of  wood,  and  lay  upon  it  first  3 or  4 
folds  of  ilannel,  or  what  is  better,  a pad  of  cotton 
wadding,  the  p.aper.  object,  and  glass  upon  this,  and 
to  tic  them  together  as  tightly  as  possible,  or  else  to 
place  moderately  heavy  weights  upon  the  corners 
of  the  glass. 

PHOTOGENIC,  DRAWINGS,  TO  FIX. 

I.  To  do  this  with  certainty  is  most  diffi- 
sult.  Mr.  Talbot  says,  “That  to  dip  the 
drawings  into  a saturated  solution  of  salt  and 
water  is  sufficient  to  fix  them,  that  is,  to 
prevent  change  when  the  fittished  drawings 
should  afterwards  be  subjected  to  light.’’ 

This  receipt  may  succeed  occasionally,  hut  ildoes 
UP  always,  though  certainly  it  rcl.irds,  at  all  times, 
fciriner  discolorution. 


It.  Iodide  of  potassium,  or  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  hydriodate  of  potass,  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  very  much  diluted,  is  a 
more  useful  preparation  to  wash  the  drawings 
with ; it  must  be  very  weak,  or  it  will  not 
only  dissolve  the  unchanged  muriate  as  is 
intended,  but  the  blackened  oxide  also,  and 
the  drawing  be  thereby  spoiled. 

III.  The  most  certain  material  to  be  used 
is  one  of  the  hyposulphites,  as  proposed  by 
SirW.  Herschell,  who,  very  many  years  since, 
showed  the  peculiar  effects  of  these  salts  in 
decomposing  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  car- 
bonate of  silver.  Washing  the  photogenic 
drawing  with  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  no  matter  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  the  muriate  which  lies  ujion  the 
lighter  parts  of  it  will  become  changed  so 
much  in  their  nature,  as  to  become  unalter- 
able to  light,  while  the  rest  remains  dark  as 
before. 

Before  using  cither  of  these  preparations  for  fixing 
the  drawings,  they  should  be  soaked  for  a minute  or 
two  in  hot  water,  which  of  iiseif  removes  a largo 
portion  of  the  muriate  of  silver  that  is  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

PICCALILLI,  OR  INDIAN  PICKLE. 

White  cabbages  sliced,  cauliflowers  pulled 
to  pieces  and  scalded,  French  beans,  apples, 
and  cucumbers  sliced,  whole  gherkins,  small 
onions,  and  any  other  vegetables,  are  all 
placed  in  a jar,  slightly  salted,  mixed  with 
rather  a large  proportion  of  pepper,  mustard, 
ginger,  and  other  spices,  and  covered  with 
very  strong  vinegar. 

PICROMEL. 

To  bullock’s  gall  add  a solution  of  sugar 
of  lead,  as  long  as  any  sediment  falls  ; filter, 
add  subcarbonate  of  lead ; wash  the  sediment, 
dissolve  in  weak  acetic  acid, and  pass  through 
the  solution  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas,  filter, 
and  evaporate  the  liquor  nearly  to  dryness  ; 
re-dissolve  in  water,  and  add  a small  quantity 
of  strong  alcohol  to  make  it  keep.  It  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  acetate  of  lead  from 
the  sub-acetate. 

PICTURE  FRAMES,  GILDING  OF. 

The  surface  to  be  gilt  must  be  carefully 
covered  with  a strong  size,  made  by  boiling 
down  pieces  of  white  leather  or  clippings  of 
parchment,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a strong 
jelly.  This  coating  being  dried,  8 or  10 
more  must  be  applied ; the  size  being  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  whiting.  ‘The  last 
coat  is  composed  of  size  and  massicot,  or 
sometimes  yellow  ochre.  Let  it  dry  ^o- 
roughly,  and  then  damp  the  surface  a little 
at  a time  with  a damp  sponge,  and  apply  the 
gold  leaf  before  this  dries.  It  will  imme- 
diately adhere,  and  when  dry,  those  parts 
which  are  to  be  brilliant,  are  to  be  burnished 
with  an  agate  or  dog’s-tooth  burnisher. 
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PICTURES,  TO  CLEAN. 

Having  taken  the  picture  out  of  its  frame, 
take  a clean  towel,  and  making  it  quite  wet, 
lay  it  on  the  face  of  your  picture,  sprinkling 
it  from  time  to  time  with  clear  soft  water ; 
let  it  remain  wet  for  two  or  three  days. 
Take  the  cloth  off  and  renew  it  with  a fresh 
one  ; after  wiping  your  picture  with  a clean 
wet  sponge,  repeat  the  process  till  you  find 
all  the  dirt  soaked  out  of  your  picture  ; then 
wash  it  well  with  a soft  sponge,  and  let  it 
get  quite  dry  ; rub  it  with  some  clear  nut  or 
linseed  oil,  and  it  will  look  as  well  as  when 
fresh  done. 

PICTURE  VARNISH. 

I.  Mastic  12  oz.,  Scio  turpentine  2 oz. 

4 drachms,  camphor  30  grains,  pounded 
glass  4 oz.,  oil  of  turpentine  3§  pints.  Let 
the  mastic  dissolve  with  frequent  agitation, 
then,  after  settling  for  some  hours,  pour  off 
the  clear  part  for  use. 

This  is  fit  for  oil  painiiugs,  but  is  apt  to  chill,  or 
turn  milky. 

II.  Copal  varnish  2 lbs. — heat  it.  and  pour 
it  into  a mixture  of  turpentine  Ij  lb.,  and 
lying  oil  5 lb. 

This  dries  slowly,  but  never  chills.  For  prints,* 
the  best  varnish  is  Sandarac. 

PIERRE  DIVINE. 

A nostrum  used  for  tooth-ache,  composed 
of  3 oz.  of  burnt  alum,  mixed  with  1 oz.  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  colored  with  20 
grains  of  Vermillion. 

PILES,  OR  HCEMORROIDS. 

The  piles  consist  of  small  tumours  situated 
on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  are  some- 
times separate,  round,  and  prominent,  but 
sometimes  the  tumour  is  like  a ring  around 
that  part.  In  some  cases  there  is  a discharge 
of  blood,  particularly  when  the  patient  goes 
to  stool,  when  the  disease  is  known  as  the 
bleeding  piles,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  no 
discharge,  when  it  is  called  the  blind  piles. 
The  piles  are  a very  common  complaint  with 
persons  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  especially 
those  who  are  given  to  sensual  indulgences, 
and  recur  with  such  persons  periodically, 
two,  three,  or  more  times  a year.  They  may 
be  brought  on  also  by  hard  riding,  costive- 
ness, the  medicine  aloes,  or  anything  which 
draws  the  blood  to  those  parts,  or  impedes 
its  circulation  through  them.  The  piles  are 
not  dangerous,  but  always  most  inconvenient, 
and  generally  attended  with  great  soreness 
and  pain.  In  curing  them,  regard  must  be 
had  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  gentle 
aperient  medicines,  such  as  Seidlitz  powders, 
Epsom  salts,  and  jiarticularly  a mixture  of 
1 oz.  each  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphur, 
mixed  into  an  electuary  with  treacle  ; a tea- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  may  be  taken  two 
or  ‘’hree  times  a day.  As  a local  application, 
BPthing  perhaps  is  better  than  to  anoint  them 


twice  a day  with  ointment  of  nut  galls,  or 
dabbing  the  parts  now  and  then  with  tincture 
of  catechu  and  laudanum.  The  application 
of  this  last,  if  used,  is  to  be  but  seldom, 
because  being  astringent  and  sedative,  the 
frequent  use  would  interfere  with  the  ape- 
rient effects  of  the  medicine  which  is  taken 
internally.  When  very  painful,  a fomentation 
of  poppy-heads  is  advisable.  The  following 
are  the  best  remedies  : — 

I.  Take  of  galls,  in  powder,  2 drachms, 
hog’s-lard  i oz.  Mix  into  an  ointment,  to 
be  applied  by  means  -of  lint  to  the  external 
piles,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  fol- 
lowing : — Quassia,  in  raspings,  2 drachms, 
boiling  water  1 pint.  Let  it  remain  three 
hours,  then  strain  ; to  7 oz.  of  the  strained 
liquor,  add  aromatic  confection  1 drachm, 
ginger,  in  powder,  2 scruples.  Take  of  this 
mixture  2 table-spoonsful,  at  twelve  and 
seven  every  day. 

II.  Electuary. — Take  of  the  electuary  of 
senna  IJ  oz.,  washed  flowers  of  sulphur 
4 drachms,  vitriolated  kali,  in  powder,  1 
drachm,  syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient. Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which 
take  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  going  to  bed,  as 
may  be  required. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  persons  who  have 
the  piles,  or  are  subject  to  their  return. 

III.  Ointment. — (a)  Carbonate  of  lead  4 
drachms,  sulphate  of  morphia  15  grains, 
stramonium  ointment  1 oz.,  olive  oil  suffi- 
cient to  bring  to  a proper  consistence. — 
(l>)  Spermaceti  ointment  8 oz.,  powdered 
galls  1 oz.,  powdered  opium  1 drachm, 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  drachm. 

PIMENTO,  SPIRIT  OR  TINCTURE  OF. 

Bruised  allspice  oz.,  proof  spirit  1 
gallon,  water  I quart.  It  is  carminative 
and  stomachic,  used  in  various  mixtures. 

PINCHBECK. 

Pure  copper  5 oz.,  and  zinc  1 oz.  The 
copper  must  be  first  melted  before  the  zinc 
is  added. 

PINE-APPLE  ICE. 

I.  Take  1 lb.  of  fresh  pine  apple,  § pint 
of  syrup,  in  which  a pine  has  been  pre.«erved, 
2 or  3 slices  of  pine  apple  cut  in  small  dice, 
and  the  juice  of  3 lemons.  Pound  or  grate 
the  pine  apple,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  mix, 
and  freeze. 

II.  Take  8 oz.  of  preserved  pine  apple, 
4 slices  cut  in  small  dice,  1 quart  of  cream, 
the  juice  of  3 lemons,  and  sufficient  syrup 
from  the  pine  to  sweeten  it.  Pound  the 
preserved  pine,  mix  the  lemons  with  the 
cream,  and  freeze. 

III.  Take  ^ pint  of  pine  syrup,  1 pint  of 
water,  the  juice  of  2 lemons,  and  3 or  4. 
slices  of  preserved  pine  cut  into  small 

Mix  and  freeze. 
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IV.  Take  1 lb.  of  pine  apple,  1 pint  of 
syrup,  j pint  of  water,  and  the  juice  of  2 
lemons.  Cut  the  pine  in  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a stew-pan  with  the  syrup  and  water, 
and  boil  until  tender ; pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  add  the  lemon  juice,  with  2 or  3 slices 
of  the  pine  cut  in  small  dice.  Mix,  and 
freeze  when  cold. 

These  may  bo  made  with  preserved  fruit  as  well 
as  fresh  fruit. 

PINK  SAUCERS,  PINK  DYE. 

I.  Safflower  previously  washed  in  water, 
until  it  no  longer  gives  out  any  color,  and 
dried,  8 oz,,  subcarbonate  of  soda  2 oz., 
water  2 gallons.  Infuse,  strain,  add  French 
chalk  4 lbs.,  scraped  fine  with  Dutch  rushes, 
and  precipitate  the  color  upon  it  with  citric 
or  tartaric  acid. 

II.  Washed  safflower  2 drachms,  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  18  grains,  spirits  of 
wine  7 drachms ; digest  for  two  hours,  add 
distilled  water  2 oz.  ; digest  for  two  hours 
more,  add  distilled  vinegar  or  lemon  juice, 
sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a fine  rose  color. 
This  is  used  as  a cosmetic,  and  to  dye  silk 
stockings. 

PINKS,  SYRUP  OF. 

Clove  pinks  1^  lb.,  water  2|  pints,  sugar 
3 lbs.  Let  the  flowers  be  fresh  gathered, 
cut  off  the  white  points  of  the  petals,  and 
weigh  them.  First  pound  the  flowers  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a little  water,  add  the 
rest  of  the  water  to  it,  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  the  sugar. 

PIN  WHEELS. 

First  roll  some  paper  pipes,  about  14 
inches  long  each  ; these  pipes  must  not  be 
made  thick  of  paper,  2 or  3 rounds  of  ele- 
phant paper  being  sufficient.  When  your 
pipes  are  thoroughly  dried,  you  must  have 
made  a tin  tube,  12  inches  long,  to  fit  easy 
into  the  pipes  ; at  one  end  of  this  tube  fix  a 
small  conical  cup,  which  done,  is  called  a 
funnel ; then  bend  one  end  of  one  of  the 
pipes,  and  put  the  funnel  in  at  the  other,  as 
far  as  it  will  reach,  and  fill  the  cup  with 
composition  ; then  draw  out  the  funnel  by 
a little  at  a time,  shaking  it  up  and  down  ; 
and  it  will  fill  the  pipe  as  it  comes  out. 
Having  filled  some  pipes,  have  made  some 
small  blocks,  about  1 inch  diameter,  and 
i inch  thick,  round  one  of  these  blocks  wind 
and  paste  a pipe,  and  to  the  end  of  this  pipe 
join  another,  which  must  be  done  by  twisting 
the  end  of  one  pipe  to  a point,  and  putting 
it  into  the  end  of  the  other,  with  a little 
paste  ; in  this  manner  join  4 or  5 pipes, 
winding  them  one  upon  the  other,  so  us  to 
form  a spiral  line.  Having  wound  on  your 
pipes,  paste  2 slips  of  paper  across  them,  to 
hold  them  together ; besides  these  slips  of 
paper,  the  jiipes  must  be  pasted  together. 


PISTACHIO  CREAM. 

Beat  i lb.  of  pistachio  nut  kernels  in  a 
mortar,  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy. 
Put  them  into  a pan  with  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  the  yolks  of  2 eggs,  beaten  fine. 
Stir  it  gently  over  the  fire,  till  it  grows  thick, 
and  then  put  it  into  glasses,  or  a china  soup 
plate.  When  it  is  cold,  stick  it  over  with 
small  pieces  of  the  nuts,  and  send  it  to  table. 

PITCH  OINTMENT. 

I.  Simple, — Black  pitch,  wax,  and  rosin, 
of  each  9 oz.,  olive  oil  16  oz.  Melt  toge- 
ther, and  stir  till  cold.  Used  in  eruptions, 
scald  head,  &c. 

II.  Compound. — (a)  Mix  with  the  above 
a like  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  ointment. 
— (i)  Tar  J lb.,  wax  | oz.,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur 2 oz.  Used  in  itch,  ring-worm,  Itc. 
Commonly  called  Edinburgh  Ointment. 

PIT-COAL  BLACK. 

A black  pigment,  made  by  grinding  down 
the  ordinary  pit- coal,  particularly  that  which 
is  called  cannel  coal,  or  other  sort  that  has 
a shining  fracture. 

This  affords  one  of  the  most  useful  black,  or  rather 
brown  colors,  the  artist  can  place  on  his  pallette, 
being  remarkably  clear,  not  so  warm  as  Vandyke 
’brown,  and  serving  as  a shade  for  blues,  reds,  or 
yellows,  when  glazed  over  them.  Coal,  when  burnt 
to  a white  heat,  then  quenched  In  water,  and  ground 
down,  gives  an  excellent  blue-black. 

PITH  BALLS,  FOR  ELECTRICAL  USES. 

Procure  some  of  the  thick  young  shoots 
of  the  common  elder  tree,  cut  them  into 
lengths  between  the  joints,  and  push  out  the 
pith  of  each  length  with  a piece  of  round 
wood,  which  must  be  as  near  as  possible  the 
size  of  the  hole  where  the  pith  is.  Dry  this 
pith  for  use.  When  wanted  for  balls,  cut 
out  each  ball  moderately-true  with  a pen- 
knife, and  to  round  them  more  perfectly, 
and  take  off  the  rough  edges,  roll  them  very 
gently  with  a circular  motion,  on  a smooth 
table,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  compress  the 
balls. 

PLAGUE  WATER. 

•Leaves  of  mint  5 lb.,  leaves  of  angelica^ 
horehound,  and  wormwood,  of  each  4 oz., 
proof  spirit  1^  gallon.  Distil,  and  draw  off 
while  good. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  TO  CAST  IN. 

This  process  requires  at  all  times  two 
operations  ; — first,  the  preparation  of  the 
moulds  — secondly,  casting  from  them. 
These  moulds  may  be  of  sulphur  for  small 
objects,  (see  Sulphur,)  or  of  plaster  for 
large  objects  ; or  when  the  mould  must,  of 
necessity,  be  in  several  pieces.  Various 
modifications  of  the  process  will  be  found 
under  the  words  Face,  Mould,  Medallion, 
Wax,  8(C.  &{c. 

I.  To  prepare  the  moulds. — Take  a small 
piece  of  wadding,  make  it  damp  with  clean 
sweet  oil,  and  rub  it  over  the  face  of  th# 
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sulphur  mould,  making  this  wet  with  oil, 
but  not  so  wet  as  that  the  oil  shall  lay  upon 
it  in  drops,  or  fill  up  the  cavities  ; a uniform 
thin  surface  of  oil  being  all  that  is  requisite. 
When  you  have  oiled  a number  of  the  moulds 
in  this  way,  (say  20  of  them,)  surround 
each  with  a strip  of  hard  paper,  and  fasten 
the  end  of  it  with  paste  or  a wafer.  The 
moulds  will  now  be  ready  for  use. 

II.  To  cast  upon  them. — Pour  some  water 
in  a basin  to  about  3 parts  full,  and  sprinkle 
into  it  as  much  of  the  plaster  as  you  think 
will  suflice  for  the  moulds  which  have  been 
prepared,  to  cover  each  ^ inch  in  thickness. 
When  the  plaster  has  been  sprinkled  in, 
pour  off  all  the  water  which  floats  above  it, 
and  with  a spoon  (not  iron)  stir  up  the  plaster, 
which  will  now  be  found  as  thick  as  honey  ; 
put  about  a tea-spoonful  into  each  of  the 
moulds  ; and  as  quickly  as  possible  afterwards 
brush  it  with  a small  stiff-haired  brush  into 
all  the  depressions  of  the  mould.  This  is 
best  done  by  holding  the  brush  upright,  and 
slightly  beating  the  plaster  with  the  points 
of  the  hairs.  Then  immediately  afterwards, 
and  before  the  plaster  begins  to  set,  or  to 
get  hard,  fill  up  each  mould  to  the  requisite 
thickness,  and  as  each  is  filled,  take  it  up  in 
the  left  hand,  (supposing  the  spoon  to  be  in 
the  right,)  and  tap  the  bottom  of  it  gently 
upon  the  table  four  or  five  times,  merely  to 
shake  the  plaster  down  evenly,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a level  surface  at  the  top,  and  to  prevent 
holes  appearing  upon  the  face.  The  cast  is 
now  completed,  and  will  in  a few  minutes 
become  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  removed 
from  the  mould,  when  it  will  only  require 
trimming  with  a knife  around  the  edges,  and 
gradually  drying.  Oiling  the  moulds  each 
time,  any  number  of  casts  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  time  which  plaster  of  Paris  takes  to  set 
varies  extremely  ; when  very  fresh,  it  will  be  per- 
haps five  minutes ; when  rather  more  stale,  it  will 
often  set  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
use  it  quick  enough  When  still  longer  kept,  it  will 
gradually  lose  its  power  of  setting  altogether;  and 
not  only  so,  but  become  rotten  and  wholly  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  the  caster. 

PLASTER  CASTS,  POLISHING  OF. 

I.  Put  into  4 lbs.  of  clear  water,  1 oz.  of 
pure  curd  soap,  grated  and  dissolved  in  a 
well- glazed  earthen  vessel ; then  add  1 oz. 
of  white  bees’ -wax,  cut  into  thin  slices  ; as 
soon  as  the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Having  well  dried  the  figure  before 
the  fire,  suspend  it  by  a twine,  and  dip  it 
once  in  the  varnish;  upon  taking  it  out, 
the  moisture  will  appear  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  two  minutes’  time ; stir  the  com- 
post, and  dip  it  a second  time,  and  this 
generally  suffices..  Cover  it  carefully  from 
the  dust  for  a week,  then  with  soft  muslin 
rag,  or  cotton  wool,  rub  the  figure  gently, 
wlmn  a most  brilliant  gloss  will  be  produced. 
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II.  Take  skimmed  milk,  and  with  a camel's 
hair  pencil,  lay  over  the  model  till  it  holds 
out,  or  will  imbibe  no  more.  Shake  or  blow 
off  any  that  remains  on  the  surface,  and  lay 
it  in  a place  perfectly  free  from  dust ; when 
dry,  it  will  look  like  polished  marble,  and 
answers  equally  well  with  the  former,  except 
it  is  put  outside  the  house  in  wet  weather. 
If  the  milk  is  not  carefully  skimmed,  it  will 
not  answer. 

III.  Fuse  § oz.  of  tin,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  bismuth,  in  a crucible;  when 
melted,  add  ^ oz.  of  mercury,  and  when 
perfectly  combined,  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire  and  cool  it.  This  substance,  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  forms  a most  beau- 
tiful varnish  for  plaster  of  Paris  casts. 

PLASTER  FIGURES,  BRONZING  OF. 

When  water  color  is  used,  the  work  must 
be  sized  over,  until  it  will  bear  out,  that  is, 
until  the  moisture  will  stand  upon  the  surface, 
and  not  sink  immediately  in.  The  books  in 
general  recommend  size  made  from  isinglass, 
but  good,  clear,  common  glue,  is  much 
cheaper,  and  will  answer  equally  well.  After 
the  cast  or  sculpture  has  been  properly  sized, 
it  is  ready  to  receive  the  color  ; this  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  Prussian  blue,  yellow 
ochre,  and  lamp  black,  in  some  weak  size. 
The  colors  ought  to  be  ground  separately, 
and  afterwards  mixed  together,  as  the  Prus- 
sian blue  requires  more  grinding  than  either 
of  the  others ; and  because  they  may  after- 
wards be  so  mixed,  as  to  produce  any  tint 
required.  The  color  must  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  article  to  be  bronzed,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  dip  a brush  into 
some  thin  oil  gold-size,  scrape  the  brush,  so 
that  but  little  of  the  size  may  remain  in  it, 
and  pass  it  over  the  figure,  so  as  just  to 
moisten  every  part ; it  is  then  to  be  put  by 
until  it  becomes  tackey,  that  is,  until  the 
finger  will  adhere  to,  but  not  be  moistened 
by  the  size  ; it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
bronze  powder.  When  gold-size  is  not  at 
hand,  a little  japanned  varnish,  or  even  fat 
oil,  diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Sometimes  the  bronze 
powder  is  applied  without  the  intervention 
of  any  adhesive  matter,  excepting  the  size 
contained  in  the  water  color.  It  must  then 
be  rubbed  on  before  the  color  is  perfectly 
dry. 

PLATE  GLASS,  COMPOSITION  OF. 

I.  White  sand  100  parts,  carbonate  of 
lime  12,  soda  45  to  48,  fragments  of  glass 
of  like  quality  100,  oxyde  of  manganese 

II.  Lynn  sand,  previously  well  washed 
and  dried,  720  parts,  alkaline  salt,  containing 
40  per  cent,  of  soda,  450  parts,  lime,  slacked 
and  sifted,  80  parts,  nitre  25  parts,  cullet 
or  broken  plate  glass  425  parts. 
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PLATE  POWDER. 

I.  Quicksilver  with  chalk  1 oz.,  prepared 
chalk  7 oz. 

II.  Polisher’s  putty  and  burnt  hartshorn, 
of  each  ^ lb.,  prepared  chalk  1 lb. 

Polisher's  putty  is  while  oxyde  of  tin. 

III.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  cream  of 
tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum.  A little  of 
this  powder  added  to  water,  very  much 
brightens  plated  goods  boiled  in  it. 

PLATED  ARTICLES,  TO  CLEAN. 

The  plate  ought  to  be  free  from  grease ; 
wash  it,  therefore,  in  boiling  water,  and  if  it 
have  rough  edges,  brush  it  well  before  be- 
ginning to  clean  it.  The  leathers  should  be 
soft  and  thick  ; the  sponge  well  soaked  in 
water  before  using  it.  Use  the  plate  pow- 
der, or  whiting,  either  wet  or  dry  ; if  wet, 
do  not  put  it  on  too  much  plate  at  once  ; 
rub  it,  if  plain,  with  the  bare  hand.  Small 
articles,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  can  be 
done  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
longer  plate  is  rubbed,  the  better  it  will  look. 
When  done  enough,  brush  the  whiting  or 
powder  from  out  of  the  crevices  and  crests 
of  the  plate,  and  from  between  the  prongs 
of  the  forks  very  carefully.  Be  careful  also 
not  to  rub  the  salt  and  teaspoons,  and  other 
small  articles,  too  hard,  lest  they  should 
break  or  bend.  Keep  a clean  leather  to 
finish  rubbing  the  plate  with,  after  it  is 
brushed,  and  let  it  be  dusted  with  a linen 
cloth  before  it  is  put  upon  the  table.  Plated 
articles  require  even  more  care  than  silver 
ones ; they  should  be  cleaned  with  soft 
brushes,  not  too  often,  and  never  with  any 
thing  but  plate  powder,  not  even  whiting  by 
itself ; do  not  wet  them  more  than  can  be 
helped,  or  they  will  tarnish  ; nor  brush  them 
more  than  is  necessary,  or  the  silver  will 
come  off ; the  best  thing  for  them  is  spirits 
of  wine  or  oil,  and  take  care  that  no  plated 
articles  remain  long  dirty  or  damp,  for  if 
they  do,  they  will  rust,  in  case  they  are  plated 
on  steel,  and  canker,  if  plated  on  copper. 
Wash  the  brushes  after  the  plate  is  cleaned 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  do  them  quickly, 
and  then  set  them  to  dry,  with  the  wooden 
side  uppermost,  as  that  takes  the  most 
drying,  and  the  bristles  are  apt  to  come  out 
if  the  wood  remain  long  wet. 

PLATINIZE,  METAL  GOODS  TO. 

Solid  chloride  of  platinum  1 part,  dissolved 
In  100  parts  of  water,  and  to  this  solution, 
add  common  salt  8 parts.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  heated,  and  the  vessels,  after  having 
been  cleaned  and  made  bright,  being  placed 
in  the  solution  for  a few  minutes,  will  become 
covered  with  a complete  coat  of  platinum. 

PLATINUM  MOIR,  OR  SPONGY  PLATINUM. 

Melt  platina  ore  with  double  its  weight  of 
sine,  reduce  the  alloy  to  powde 


it  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  oxidize  and  dissolve 
out  all  the  zinc.  The  remainder  is  the  pla- 
tinum  moir,  or  spongy  platina,  which  be- 
comes incandescent,  when  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  spirits  of  wine,  to  hydrogen,  and 
other  inflammable  gases  and  vapours. 

PLATINUM  OINTMENT. 

Perchloride  of  {Platinum  1 drachm,  extract 
of  belladonna  2 drachms,  lard  4 oz. ; mix 
together. 

PLIABLE  VARNISH  FOR  UMBRELLAS. 

Take  any  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  10  or 
12  oz.,  cut  it  into  small  bits  with  a pair  of 
scissars,  and  put  in  a strong  iron  ladle,  (such 
as  that  in  which  plumbers  orglaziers  melt  their 
lead,)  over  a common  pit-coal  or  other  fire, 
which  must  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without 
smoke.  When  the  ladle  is  hot,  put  a single 
bit  into  it;  if  black  smoke  issues,  it  will 
presently  flame  and  disappear,  or  it  will 
evaporate  without  flame ; the  ladle  is  then 
too  hot.  When  the  ladle  is  less  hot,  put  in 
a second  bit,  which  will  produce  a white 
smoke ; this  white  smoke  will  continue  du- 
ring the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caout- 
chouc ; therefore  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  but 
little  bits  are  to  be  put  in,  a few  at  a time, 
till  the  whole  are  melted  ; it  should  be  con- 
tinually and  gently  stirred  with  an  iron  or 
brass  spoon.  The  instant  the  smoke  changes 
from  white  to  black,  take  off  the  ladle,  or 
the  whole  will  break  out  into  a violent  flame, 
or  be  spoiled  or  lost.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  water  be  added,  a few  drops  only 
of  which  would,  on  account  of  its  expan- 
sibility, make  it  boil  over  furiously,  and  with 
great  noise ; at  this  period  of  the  process, 
2 lbs.  or  1 quart  of  the  best  drying  oil  is 
to  be  put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc,  and 
stirred  till  hot,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a 
glazed  vessel  through  a coarse  gauze,  or  wire 
sieve.  When  settled  and  clear,  which  will 
be  in  a few  minutes,  it  is  fit  for  use,  either 
hot  or  cold.  The  silk  should  be  always 
stretched  horizontally  by  pins  or  tenter- 
hooks on  frames,  (the  greater  they  are  in 
length  the  better,)  and  the  varnish  poured 
on  cold  in  hot  weather,  and  hot  in  cold 
weather.  It  is  perhaps  best  always  to  lay  it 
on  when  cold.  The  art  of  laying  it  on 
properly  consists  in  making  no  intestine 
motion  in  the  varnish,  which  would  create 
minute  bubbles,  therefore  brushes  of  every 
kind  are  improper,  as  each  bubble  breaks  in 
drying,  and  forms  a small  hole,  through 
which  the  air  will  transpire. 

PI.OMBIERE  ICE,  OR  SWISS  PUDDING. 

Take  IJ  pint  of  cream,  and  4 jiint  of 
milk,  and  make  them  into  a custard  wiih  7 
yolks  of  eggs,  flavor  it  with  curafoa,  maras- 
chino, or  rum,  freeze  the  custard,  and  add 
about  i lb.  dried  cherries,  orange,  lemon, 
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and  citron  peel,  and  currants,  and  mix  them 
together  in  the  iced  custard.  Prepare  a 
mould  shaped  like  a melon,  by  strewing  the 
inside  with  dried  currants,  fill  it  with  the 
mi.\ture  and  freeze  in  fresh  ice  mixed  with 
salt.  This  is  served  up  to  the  dessert  in  a 
dish  with  a sauce  of  custard,  flavored  with 
brandy,  it  is  cut  with  a silver  kuife  and  eaten 
with  spoons. 


pluknet’s  ointment  for  cancer. 

White  arsenic,  flowers  of  sulphur,  flowers 
of  ranunculus  flammula,  flowers  of  the  stink- 
ing chamomile,  made  into  a paste  with  white 
of  egg.  A dangerous  remedy. 


pldknet’s  ointment. 

Crow-foot  1 handful,  dog’s  fennel  3 sprigs, 
pound  well,  add  flour  of  sulphur  and  white 
arsenic  of  each  3 small  thimblesful,  beat 
well  together,  form  into  bolusses  and  dry  in 
the  sun,  then  powder  them,  and  for  use  mix 
with  yolk  of  egg,  spread  a little  on  a small 
piece  of  pig’s  bladder,  size  of  half-a-crown, 
and  apply  to  the  sore,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
till  it  falls  off  of  itself. — Used  once  in 
cancer. 

There  cannot  he  a stroneer  sarcasm  on  the  old 
method  of  prescribing  than  this  dangerous  ointment, 
where  arsenic  is  measured  by  the  thimbleful,  and 
toe  acrid  crow-foot  by  the  handful. 

PLUMS,  TO  PRESERVE, 

Plums  are  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
as  apricots,  which  may  be  referred  to.  The 
proportion  of  sugar  is  about  equal  to  that 
^ the  fruit.  Large  plums,  such  as  the 
Orleans,  greengage,  magnum  bonum,  and 
egg  plums,  may  be  first  boiled  in  a little 
water,  then  wiped  di7  ; their  stones,  where 
possible,  removed  by  rubbing  the  fruit 
through  a coarse  sieve.  A few  of  the  stones 
may  be  broken,  and  the  kernels  added  to  the 
jam,  when  boiling.  Bullace  and  damsons 
are  not  boiled  in  water,  nor  have  their  stones 
separated. 

Plummer’s  cement. 

Melt  black  rosin  1 lb.,  then  stir  in  from 
1 to  2 lbs.  of  brick-dust.  Sometimes  a little 
tallow  IS  added. 


Plummer’s  pills. 

Take  of  calomel  1 drachm,  sulphate  ( 
antimony  1 drachm, gum  guaiacum  2 drachm 
Mix  these  assiduously  with  mucilage,  an 
divide  into  60  pills,  2 pills  forming  a dos, 
o be  taken  at  night.  These  are  alterativi 
diaphoretic,  purgative,  and  beneficial  i 
cutaneous  eruptions,  &c. 


should  be  laid  on  unevenly,  or  darker  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  after  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wood  ; a coarse  sponge,  moistened, 
and  assisted  by  the  cutter,  produces  the 
effect  very  well.  When  the  masses  of  color 
are  properly  disposed  with  the  sponge  and 
cutter,  it  must  be  softened  off  with  the 
badger-hair  tool,  and  the  knots  put  in  with 
the  end  of  a hog-hair  fitch,  by  holding  the 
handle  between  the  thumb  and  fore- finger, 
and  twisting  it  round ; these  knots  may 
afterwards  be  assisted  with  a camel-hair 
pencil.  A few  small  veins  are  frequently 
found  in  pollard-oak  ; these  may  be  wiped 
off  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wainscot. 
When  this  is  dry,  the  second  or  upper  grain 
may  be  put  on  : this  grain  occurs  in  almost 
all  the  woods  except  light  oak  and  rose- 
wood ; indeed,  it  is  the  proper  grain  of  the 
wood,  with  the  above  exceptions.  Some  of 
the  first  color  diluted  will  do  for  this 
second  grain.  To  put  on  this  grain,  the 
thin,  flat  hog-hair  brush  should  be  dipped 
into  the  color,  and  the  hairs  must  be  combed 
out  to  straighten  and  separate  them.  As 
soon  as  the  grain  is  put  on,  the  softener 
should  be  passed  lightly  across  the  grain,  in 
one  direction  only  ; this  will  make  one  edge 
of  grain  soft  and  the  other  sharp,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  wood.  When  the  second  grain  is  dry, 
it  may  be  varnished. 

polychrestum,  elixir  op. 

Gum  guaiacum  6 oz.,  balsam  of  Peru 

1 oz.,  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  1 quart. 
Digest  for  four  days  and  strain. 

pomambra,  or  sweet  balls. 

I.  Florentine  iris  root  1^  oz.,  cinnamon 
5 oz.,  cloves,  rosewood,  and  lavender  flowers 
of  each  2 drachms,  ambergris  and  musk  of 
each  3 grains,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
made  with  rose-water  enough  to  make  the  rest 
into  a paste.  It  is  worn  in  the  pocket  as  a 
perfume. 

II.  Plaster  of  Paris  2 oz.,  sandal- wood, 
root  of  the  round  Cyprus,  cloves,  each 

2 drachms,  benzoin,  styrax  and  calomus 
aromaticus  each  $ oz.,  ivory  black  1.4  oz. 
civette,  and  mu-k  each  J scruple,  Peruvian 
balsam  2 drachms,  oil  of  cinnamon  5 drops 
oil  of  rosewood  15  drops,  essence  of  jasmine 
1 drachm,  essence  of  neroli  1 scruple,  mix 
up  into  a paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth, made  with  rose  water.  These  are 
made  up  into  beads,  pierced  while  wet  with  a 
large  needle,  strung  as  a necklace  and  dried. 


Plummer’s  powder. 

Calomel  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  equal 
parts.  An  alterative  medicine. 

POLLARD  OAK. 

Either  burnt  umber,  or  Vandyke  brown 
makes  an  excellent  pollard  oak  color.  The 
color  in  this  case,  unlike  wainscot,  (see  Oak) 


I.  CoOTiMOw.— Take  4 lbs.  of  fresh  and 

verffinT“h“r"‘’i  shredded 

very  fine,  which  melt  in  about  2 quyts  of 

spring  water,  and  whilst  hot,  put  the  whole 

into  a well-glazed  earthen  pan,  small  at 

bottom  and  wide  at  the  top.  Let  it  stand 

until  the  fat  is  quite  cold,  and  all  the  im- 
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purities  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  carefully 
scrape  off.  Now  break  the  fat  into  small 
pieces,  which  put  into  a pan,  with  2 gallons 
of  spring  water,  for  a whole  day ; stir  and 
wash  often.  Next  day  change  the  water, 
and  when  poured  off  a second  time,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  dry  the  fat  by 
rubbing  in  a clean  linen  cloth.  Now  put 
the  suet,  with  lb,  of  fresh  hog’s-lard,  into 
a large  pan,  and  melt  the  whole  over  a gentle 
lire.  When  properly  combined,  put  the 
whole  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  beat  it  with 
a wooden  spatula,  until  cold.  Whilst  beating, 
add  6 drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  30 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  previously  mixed 
together.  Now  continue  beating,  until  the 
mixture  be  perfectly  white,  and  afterwards 
put  it  up  into  small  pots.  Leave  the  pots 
open  until  the  pomatum  is  quite  cold  ; when 
cover  them  by  pieces  of  bladder,  &c.  In 
summer,  use  more  suet,  and  mix  in  a cool 
place ; in  winter  use  more  hog’s-lard,  and 
make  the  pomatum  in  a warm  room. 

II.  Hard. — Take  30  lbs.  of  suet,  lbs. 
of  white  wax,  6 oz.  of  essence  of  bergamot, 
4 oz.  of  lemon,  1 oz.  of  lavender,  4 drachms 
of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  2 drachms  of  essence 
of  ambergris.  Shred  and  pick  the  suet  clean, 
and  melt  it  in  an  earthen  pan  or  pipkin ; 
then  stir  it  well  and  strain,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  perfumes,  stirring  well  as 
before  ; when  properly  mixed,  pour  it  into 
tin  moulds. 

in.  Take  6 oz.  of  common  pomatum,  and 
add  to  it  3 oz.  of  white  virgin  wax,  scraped 
fine.  Melt  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  im- 
mersed in  a large  one,  containing  boiling 
water,  both  being  placed  over  a clear  and 
steady  fire.  When  properly  incorporated, 
keep  stirring,  until  it  is  nearly  cold,  then 
put  it  into  small  pots,  or  make  it  up  into 
small  rolls.  Perfume  it  according  to  taste. 

IV.  Soft. — Take  25  lbs.  of  hog’s-lard, 
8 lbs.  of  mutton  suet,  6 oz.  of  oil  of  berga- 
mot, 4 oz.  of  essence  of  lemons,  § oz.  of  oil 
of  lavender,  and  i oz.  of  oil  of  rosemary. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  the  hard  pomatum. 
This  pomatum  is  to  be  put  up  in  pots,  in 
the  usual  way. 

POMATUM,  SCENTS  FOR. 

I.  Oil  of  lavender  14  oz.,  oil  of  cloves 
1 oz.,  oil  of  marjoram  2 oz.,  gum  benzoin 
20  oz. 

II.  Essence  of  bergamot  and  essence  of 
lemon,  of  each  12  oz.,  oil  of  cloves  and  oil 
of  maijoram,  of  each  3 oz.,  gum  benzoin 
20  oz. 

III.  Essence  of  bergamot  1 lb.,  essence 
of  lemon  8 oz.,  oil  of  matjoram  and  oil  of 
cloves,  of  each  2 oz.,  oil  of  orange  IJ  oz. 

IV.  Cowslip  Scent. — Essence  of  bergamot 
1 lb.,  essence  of  lemon  i lb.,  oil  of  cloves 
4 oz. 


V.  Jonquil  Scent. — Essence  of  bergamor 
and  essence  of  lemons,  of  each  J lb.,  oil  ot 
cloves  2 oz.,  oil  of  sassafras  and  oil  of  orange, 
of  each  1 oz. 

VI.  Mille-fleurs  Scent. — Essence  of  lemons 
3 oz.,  essence  of  ambergris  4 oz.,  oil  of 
cloves  and  oil  of  lavender,  of  each  2 oz. 

PONGIBOO  SNUFF. 

Yellow  snuff  scented  with  orange  flowers 
1 lb.,  civette  12  grains,  sugar  sufiScient  to 
grind  the  civette  to  a powder,  then  add 
essence  of  neroli  4 drachms.  Snuff  will  not 
bear  more  than  this  quantity  of  essence  with- 
out being  greasy. 

PONTEFRACT  LOZENGES. 

The  same  as  refined  liquorice,  hut  made 
up  into  small  flat  cakes  or  drops.  They 
generally  contain  J part  of  gum  arabic  or 
the  commoner  kind  of  glue.  These  last  are 
apt  to  get  soft  in  damp  weather. 

pontiff’s  sauce. 

Soak  slices  of  veal,  ham,  sliced  onions, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  a head  of  white  celei7  : 
add  1 glass  of  white  wine,  as  much  good 
broth,  1 clove  of  garlic,  4 shalots,  1 clove, 
a little  coriander,  and  2 slices  of  peeled 
lemons.  Boil  on  a slow  fire  till  the  meat  is 
done ; skim  it  and  sift  in  a sieve  ; add  a 
little  catsu,  and  a small  quantity  of  fine 
chopped  parsley,  just  before  it  is  used. 

POPLAR  buds  ointment. 

I.  Bruised  poplar  buds  1 part,  lard  3 parts, 
boil  and  strain. 

II.  Bruised  poplar  buds  12  oz.,  fresh 
leaves  of  poppies,  henbane,  belladonna  and 
common  nightshade  of  each  8 oz.,  lard 
4^  lbs.  Both  emollient  and  stimulant, 
afterwards  sedative. 

POPPY  LOZENGES. 

Extract  of  poppies  3 oz.,  sugar  15  oz. 
powdered  gum  tragacanth  2 oz. — mix  with 
rose  water  into  a stiff  paste,  cut  into  shape 
and  dry.  These  are  used  to  allay  the  tick- 
ling sensation  of  a cough. 

POPPY  OIL,  TO  GIVE  A DRYING  aUALITY  TO. 

Into  3 lbs.  of  pure  water  put  1 oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  (white  vitriol)  and  mix  the 
whole  with  2 lbs.  of  the  oil  of  pinks,  or 
poppy  oil.  Expose  this  mixture  in  an 
earthen  vessel  capable  of  standing  the  fire, 
to  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
in  a slight  state  of  ebullition.  When  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated, pour  the  whole  into  a large  glass 
bottle  or  jar,  and  leave  it  at  rest  till  the  oil 
becomes  clear.  Decant  the  clearest  part  by 
means  of  a glass  funnel,  the  beak  of  which 
is  stopped  with  a piece  of  pork : when  the 
pletely  effected,  remove  the  cork  stopper, 
separation  of  the  oil  from  the  water  is  com- 
aud supply  its  place  by  the  fore-finger,  which 
must  be  applied  in  such  a manner  as  to 
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suffer  the  water  to  escape,  and  to  retain 
only  the  oil.  Poppy- oil  when  prepared  in 
this  manner  becomes,  after  some  weeks, 
exceedingly  limpid  and  colorless. 


POPPIES,  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Poppy  heads  without  the  seeds  14  oz., 
boiling  water  2^  gallons,  boil  to  one-half, 
press  out  the  liquor  with  a strong  pressure, 
boil  again  to  2 pints,  strain  while  hot,  boil 
again  to  1 pint,  and  dissolve  in  it  2 lbs.  of 
white  sugar. 

II.  Poppy  heads  broken  5 lbs.  4 oz.,  water 
2 gallons,  sugar  35  lbs. 

This  is  very  tedious  to  make,  so  that  the  syrup 
of  opium  is  generally  sold  for  it.  The  above  are 
made  from  white  poppies ; the  following  from 
red  poppies. 


III.  Scald  and  press  wild  poppy  flowers 
1 lb.,  in  18  oz.  of  boiling  water,  press  out  the 
liquor,  let  it  settle,  decant,  and  add  white 
sugar  2J  lbs. 

IV.  Flowers  14  lbs.,  water  48  lbs.,  sugar 

91  lbs.  ® 

^ This  is  narcotic,  but  is  chiefly  used  to  color  medi- 
C1Q6S,  it  is  much  milder  thun  opium, 

POPPIES,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Poppies,  every  part  except  the  root,  dried 
in  the  shade  and  powdered  4 oz.,  proof 
spirit  1 pint,  digest  a week  and  strain. 
Produces  about  8 or  10  oz.,  and  is  about 
half  the  strength  of  tincture  of  opium. 


PORCELAIN,  OR  CHINA. 

Porcelain,  or  china,  is  a semi-vitrified 
earthenware,  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween common  ware  and  glass.  Chinese 
porcelain  is  composed  of  two  ingredients, 
one  of  which  is  a hard  stone,  called  peiunse, 
which  IS  carefully  ground  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der ; and  the  other,  called  kaolin,  is  a white 
earthy  substance,  which  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  ground  stone.  The  former  is  of 
the  sihcious,  and  the  latter  of  the  aluminous 
genus.  Several  compositions  of  mingled 
earths  may  yield  a true  porcelain,  by  being 
burnt ; and  the  porcelains  of  various  coun- 
tries differ  in  their  mixtures  But  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  any  true  porcelain  is  that  kind 
of  clay  which  becomes  white  by  baking,  and 
which,  either  by  intermingled  heterogeneous 
earth,  or  by  particular  additions,  undergoes 
m the  fire  an  incipient  vitrification,  in  which 
the  true  nature  of  porcelain  consists.  Feld 
spar  and  gypsum,  if  added,  mav  give  that 
property  M d.y.  wjo  poL“ 

IS  to  be  made,  the  clay  is  properly  selected, 
carefully  washed  from  impurities,  and  again 
dried.  It  is  then  finely  sifted,  and  most 
accurately  mingled  with  quartz,  ground  very 
fine ; to  which  is  added  some  burnt  and 
fine  y-pulverized  gypsum.  This  mass  is 
worked  with  water  to  a paste,  and  duly 
kneaded  ; it  is  usually  suffered  to  lie  in  this 
•tate  for  years.  The  vessels  and  other  goods 


formed  of  this  mass  are  first  moderately  burnt 
in  earthen  pots,  to  receive  a certain  degree 
of  compactness,  and  to  be  ready  for  glazing. 
The  glazing  consists  of  an  easily  melted  mix- 
ture of  some  species  of  earths,  as  the  pes- 
trosilex  or  chert,  fragments  of  porcelain  and 
gypsum,  which,  when  fused  together,  pro- 
duce a crystalline,  or  vitreous  mass,  which, 
after  cooling,  is  very  finely  ground,  and 
suspended  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Into  this  fluid  the  rough  ware  is  dipped,  by 
which  tli^glazing  matter  is  deposited  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  its  surface.  After 
drying,  each  article  is  thoroughly  baked  or 
burnt  in  the  violent  heat  of  the  porcelain 
furnace.  ^ It  is  usual  to  decorate  porcelain 
by  paintings,  for  which  purpose,  enamels  or 
pastes,  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  are  used, 
so  easy  of  fusion,  as  to  run  in  a heat  less 
intense  than  that  in  which  the  glazing  of  the 
ware  melts. 


PORCELAIN,  ENAMELS  FOR. 

I.  Mix  100  parts  of  pure  lead  with  from 
20  to  25  of  the  best  tin,  and  bring  them  to 
a low  red  heat  in  an  open  vessel.  The  mix- 
ture then  burns  nearly  as  rapidly  as  charcoal, 
and  oxidates  very  fast.  Skim  off  the  crusts 
of  oxide,  successively  formed,  till  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  calcined.  Then  mix  all  the 
skimmings,  and  again  heat  as  before,  till  no 
flame  arises  from  them,  and  the  whole  is  of 
an  uniform  grey  color.  Take  100  parts  of 
this  oxide,  100  of  white  sand,  and  25  or  30 
of  common  salt,  and  melt  the  whole  by  a 
m^oderate  heat.  This  gives  a greyish  mass, 
oftM  porous,  and  apparently  imperfect,  but 
which,  however,  runs  to  a good  enamel  when 
afterwards  heated. 


0-7  F“‘'''=rizeu  leiuspar 

27  parts,  borax  18  parts,  sand  4 parts,  pot- 
ash,  nitre,  and  potter’s  earth,  each  3 parts ; 
then  add  3 parts  of  borax  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 


ruA. 

Manganese  produces  the  dark  purple  color: 
gold  precipitated  by  tin  a rose  color ; anti- 
mony  an  orange  color;  cobalt  different 
shades  of  blue  ; copper  is  employed  for  the 
browns  and  dead-leaf  greens;  nickel  and 
umber  for  fine  browns  ; and  nickel  along 
with  potass  for  greens.  ° 

PORT  WINE,  IMITATIVE. 

6 24  gallons,  juice  of  elderberries 

6 gallons,  port  wine  4 gallons,  brandy  li 
gallon,  logwood  1 lb.,  isinglass  12  oz.,  dis! 
solved  in  1 gallon  of  the  cyder.  Bung  it 
down  in  two  months  it  will  be  fit  to  boftle 
but  should  not  be  drank  till  the  next  year.’ 
If  yough  flavor  be  desired,  from  4 to  6 oz. 
of  alum  may  be  added. 

II.  Cyder  36  gallons,  elder  wine  and  dam- 
son wine,  of  each  11  gallons,  brandy  5 gallons. 
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PORT  WINK,  TO  FINE. 

Take  the  whites  and  shells  of  8 fresh  eggs, 
beat  them  in  a wooden  can  or  pail  with  a 
whisk,  till  it  becomes  a thick  froth  ; then 
add  a little  wine  to  it,  and  whisk  it  again. 
If  the  pipe  is  full,  take  out  4 or  5 gallons 
of  the  wine  to  make  room  for  the  finings. 
If  the  weather  be  warm,  add  1 pint  of  fresh- 
water sand  to  the  finings.  Stir  it  well  about, 
after  which  put  in  the  finings,  stirring  it  for 
five  minutes  ; put  in  the  can  of  wine,  leaving 
the  bung  out  for  a few  hours,  tha<*the  froth 
may  fall ; then  bung  it  up,  and  in  eight  or 
ten  days  it  will  be  fine  and  fit  for  bottling. 

PORT  WINF.,  TO  IMPROVE. 

If  wanting  body,  color,  and  flavor,  draw 
out  30  or  40  g.'iilons,  and  return  the  same 
quantity  of  young  and  rich  wines.  To  a can 
of  which  put  3 gills  of  coloring,  with  a bot- 
tle of  wine  or  brandy.  Then  whisk  it  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  stirring  it 
well.  If  not  bright  in  about  a week  or  ten 
days,  fine  it  for  use  ; previous  to  whieh  put 
in  at  different  times  a gallon  of  good  brandy. 
If  the  wine  is  short  of  body,  put  a gallon  or 
two  of  brandy  in  each  pipe,  by  a quart  or 
two  at  a time,  as  it  feeds  the  wine  better 
than  putting  it  in  all  at  once.  But  if  the 
wines  are  in  a bonded  cellar,  procure  a fun- 
nel that  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
that  the  brandy  may  be  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  the  wine. 

PORTABLE  GLUE. 

Take  1 lb.  of  the  best  glue,  boil  and  strain 
it  very  clear  ; boil  likewise  4 oz.  of  isinglass, 
put  it  in  a double  glue-pot,  with  i lb.  of  fine 
brown  sugar,  and  boil  it  pretty  thick,  then 
pour  it  into  moulds  ; when  cold,  cut  and  dry 
them  in  small  pieces. 

This  glue  is  very  useful  to  draughtsman,  architects. 
&c.,  as  it  immediately  dilutes  in  warm  water,  .and 
fastens  the  paper  without  tlie  process  of  damping. 

PORTABLE  SOUP. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  3 large  legs  of  veal, 

1 of  beef,  and  the  lean  part  of  a ham.  Lay 
the  meat  in  a large  cauldron,  with  4-  lb.  of 
butter  at  the  bottom,  4 oz.  of  anchovies,  and 

2 oz.  of  mace.  Cut  small  6 heads  of  clean 
washed  celery,  freed  from  green  leaves,  and 
put  them  into  the  cauldron,  with  3 large 
carrots  cut  thin.  Cover  all  close,  and  set  it 
on  a moderate  fire.  When  the  gravy  begins 
to  draw,  keep  taking  it  off  till  it  is  all  e.\- 
trncted.  Then  cover  the  meat  with  water, 
let  it  boil  gently  for  four  hours,  then  strain 
it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a clean  pan,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  one-third.  Strain  the  gravy 
drawn  from  the  meat  into  a pan,  and  let  it 
boil  gently,  until  it  be  of  a glutinous  con- 
sistence, Take  care  and  skim  olf  all  the  fat 
as  it  rises.  Watch  it  when  it  is  nearly  done, 
that  it  does  not  burn  ; next  season  it  with 
cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  on  flat  earthen 
dishes,  | inch  thick.  Let  it  stand  till  the 


next  day,  and  then  cut  it  out  by  round  tins 
larger  than  a crown  piece.  Set  the  cakes  in 
dishes  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

PORTER,  TO  BREW. 

I.  Take  a mixture  of  brown  amber  and 
pale  malts,  nearly  in  equal  quantities,  and  turn 
them  into  the  mash-tub  in  this  order.  Turn 
on  the  first  liquor  at  165°  ; mash  one  hoiv, 
and  then  coat  the  whole  with  dry  malt.  In 
one  hour  set  the  tap.  Mix  10  lbs.  of  brown 
hops  to  the  quarter  of  malt,  half  old  and 
half  new ; boil  the  first  wort  briskly  with 
the  hops  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
after  putting  into  the  copper  lbs.  of  sugar, 
and  lbs.  of  Leghorn  juice  (extract  of 
liquorice)  to  the  barrel,  turn  tbe  whole  into 
the  coolers,  rousing  the  wort  all  the  time. 
Turn  on  the  second  liquor  at  174°,  and  in 
an  hour  set  tap  again.  This  second  wort 
having  run  off,  turn  on  again  at  145°;  mash 
for  an  hour,  and  stand  for  the  same  ; in  the 
mean  time  boiling  the  second  wort  with  the 
same  hops  for  an  hour.  Turn  these  into 
the  coolers  as  before,  and  let  down  into  the 
tub  at  64°,  mixing  the  yeast  as  it  comes 
down.  Cleanse  the  second  day  at  80°,  pre- 
viously throwing  in  a mixture  of  flour  and 
salt,  and  rousing  thoroughly. 

For  private  use,  every  quarter  of  malt  ought  to 
yield  2{  barrels,  but  brewers  would  run  3 barrels  to 
a quarter. 

II.  The  following  article  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable,  when  not  less  than 
50  quarters  of  malt  are  used  : — The  liquor 
for  the  first  mash  should  be  heated  in  the 
copper  to  150°,  in  the  proportion  of  2 bar- 
rels to  each  quarter  of  malt,  which  is  to  be 
an  equal  mixture  of  pale  amber  and  brown 
malts.  These  are  mashed  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ; the  liquor  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  goods  an  hour.  The 
top  of  the  mash  tun  is  next  opened  to  let  ofl 
the  liquor  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  top 
is  to  be  left  open  till  the  next  liquor  is 
brought  into  the  tun,  and  the  goods  may 
drain.  During  this,  the  second  liquor  has 
been  heating,  and  may  at  two  hours  and 
three-quarters,  or  three  hours  from  the 
beginning,  have  acquired  the  heat  of  160°, 
the  quantity  being  1 barrel  to  a quarter  of 
malt.  Mash  this  half  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour ; let  it  stand  one  hour,  and  then  let 
it  be  run  off  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
more  ; at  about  five  hours  and  a half  from 
the  beginning,  the  third  mash  should  be 
made  at  180°  ; the  quantity  being  1 barrel 
to  the  quarter.  Mash  this  half  an  hour,  let 
it  stand  one  hour,  and  tap  as  before.  A. 
fourth  liquor  is  seldom  mashed,  but  if  it  is, 
it  may  be  cold  or  blood-warm,  as  it  is  of  no 
use  but  to  make  the  sour  beer  for  finings, 
and  it  is  of  little  consequem^e  how  it  is  done. 
Some  brewers  use  it  for  the  first  liquor  of 
the  next  brewing,  but  this  is  not  perhaps  a 
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gi>od  plan,  as  it  often  becomes  foxed,  and 
tlieu  it  taints  the  whole  brewing.  These 
worts  are  to  be  boiled  with  from  12  to  14  lbs. 
of  hops  to  the  quarter  of  malt,  if  the  liquor 
is  intended  for  keeping  eight  or  twelve 
months,  but  in  the  ordinary  run  of  porter, 
not  intended  for  keeping,  5 lbs.  may  be 
sufficient.  The  first  wort  should  be  boiled 
one  hour,  the  second  two  hours,  and  the 
third  four  hours.  The  worts  are  now  to  be 
cooled  down,  as  expeditiously  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  to  about  60°,  if  the  medium 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  60"  ; if  it  is 
more  or  less,  allowance  must  be  made  as 
before  directed.  All  the  three  worts  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  square  together,  and 
about  5 pints  of  yeast  to  the  quarter  of  malt 
put  in ; the  proportion  of  coloring  is  arbitrary, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  coloring  of  the  malt. 

III.  From  Sugar  and  Malt. — To  every 
quarter  of  malt  take  100  lbs.  of  brown  sugar, 
and  in  the  result,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sugar  is  equal  to  the  malt.  The  quarter  of 
malt  is  to  be  brewed  with  the  same  propor- 
tions, as  though  it  were  2 quarters ; and 
sugar  is  to  be  put  into  the  tun,  and  the  first 
wort  let  down  upon  it,  rousing  the  whole 
well  together.  The  other  worts  are  then  to 
be  let  down,  and  the  fermentation,  and  other 
processes  carried  on  as  in  the  brewing  of 
malt. 

PORT-FIRES. 

These  are  small  thin  cases,  2J  inches  long 
and  about  ^ inch  diameter,  (sometimes  much 
larger,)  not  choked,  but  merely  turned  in  at 
one  end,  and  the  composition  rammed  in 
quite  to  the  other  end.  They  are  used  in 
pyrotechnic  devices  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  attached  to  long  sticks  to  fire  other 
works.  Their  composition  may  be  meal- 
powder  1 part,  sulphur  2,  and  nitre  4 ; or 
meal-powder  3,  sulphur  1,  and  nitre  3 parts. 
These  may  be  made  without  cases,  by  rol- 
ling string  or  cotton  well  in  either  of  the 
above  compositions,  damped  with  vinegar 
or  turpentine,  though  then  a small  quantity 
of  gum  tragacanth  should  be  added.  Many 
persons  put  a little  of  this  gum  to  the  rocket 
stars,  and  with  good  effect. 

_ Militarrj.—k  military  port-fire  is  16A 
inches  in  length,  and  will  burn  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  minutes.  The  weight  of  12  is 
3 lbs.  12  oz.  The  composition  is  saltpetre 
12  lbs.,  sulphur  4 lbs.,  cylinder -mealed 
powder  2 lbs. 

®f  Gibraltar 

'?wing  m.iuner  ;_Two  ounces  of  nitre  wore 
hrm?'  "'"'ef.  ttiKl  sheets  of  soft 

brown  paper  dipped  in  the  solution;  these,  whendrv 
were  rolled  up  into  a tight  rope.  Port-fires  may  be 
boiling  square  rods  of  lime,  birch,  or 

using  1 lb.  of  the  nitrate  to  each  quart  of  the  water, 
in ' then  dried,  and  afterwards  boiled 

in  spirits  of  turpentine,  they  arc  then  wiped  and 

"'“'cb  burns  three  hours 
(I* or  similar  preparations,  see  Slow  Match.) 


PORTLAND  POWDKB,  FOR  THE  GOUT. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was 
an  extreme  sufferer  from  the  gout,  became 
acquainted  with  a medicine  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  cure  of  that  inveterate  disorder,  and 
purchased  the  receipt  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  Of  the  powder  which  the  Duke 
took  himself,  he  gave  directions  for  the 
composition  and  mode  of  preparation,  gra- 
tuitously, to  all  who  desired  it,  as  follows  : — 
Take  of  aristolochia  rotunda,  or  birthwort 
root,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  gentian  root, 
germander,  ground  pine,  and  centaury. 
Take  of  all  these,  well  dried,  powdered,  and 
sifted  fine,  equal  weight;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  take  1 drachm  of  this  rni.xed 
powder  every  morning  fasting,  in  a cup  of 
wine  and  water,  broth,  tea,  or  any  other 
vehicle  you  like  best ; keep  fasting  an  hour 
and  a half  after  it ; continue  this  for  three 
months  without  interruption,  then  diminish 
the  dose  to drachm  for  three  months  longer ; 
then  to  ^ drachm^ for  six  months  more, 
taking  it  regularly  every  morning, if  possible; 
after  the  first  year,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  ^ drachm  every  other  day.  As  this 
medicine  operates  insensibly,  it  will  perhaps 
take  two  years  before  you  receive  any  great 
benefit,  so  you  must  not  be  discouraged, 
though  you  do  not  perceive  at  first  any  great 
amendment — it  works  slow,  but  sure ; it 
does  not  confine  the  patient  to  any  particular 
diet,  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  those  meats 
and  liquors  that  have  always  been  considered 
pernicious  in  the  gout,  as  champagne,  drams, 
high  sauces,  &c. 

In  rhcumalism,  which  is  not  hnbilual,  a few  of 
the  (Irnchni  doses  may  do ; but  if  habitual,  or  of  long  ' 
(juration,  the  powder  must  be  taken  as  for  the  gout 
The  remedy  requires  patience,  as  it  operates  but 
slowly  in  both  distempers. 

PORTUGAL  WATER. 

Take  1 pint  of  orange-flower  water,  1 pint 
of  rose-water,  and  ^ pint  of  myrtle-water ; 
to  these  put  }•  oz.  of  distilled  spirit  of  musk, 
and  1 oz.  of  spirit  of  ambergris.  Jshake  the 
whole  well  together,  and  the  process  will  be 
finished. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES. 

Mix  into  1 lb.  of  fine  flour,  1 lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  and  rub  it  into  1 lb. 
of  butter,  till  it  is  thick,  like  grated  white 
bread  ; then  put  to  it  2 spoonsful  of  rose- 
water,  2 of  sack,  and  10  eggs  ; work  them 
well  with  a whisk,  and  put  in  8 oz.  of  cur- 
rants.  Butter  the  tin  pans,  fill  them  halt 
full,  and  bake  them.  If  made  without  cur- 
rants,  they  will  keep  a year. 


POTATOES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Large  quantities  may  be  cured  at  once, 
by  putting  them  into  a basket  as  large  as  the 
vessel  containing  the  boiling  water  willadmit, 
and  then  just  dipping  them  a minute  or  two 
at  the  utmost.  The  germ,  which  is  so  near 
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to  the  skin,  is  thus  killed,  without  injuring 
the  potatoe  ; and  in  this  way  several  tons 
might  be  cured  in  a few  hours.  They  should 
then  be  dried  in  a warm  oven,  and  laid  up 
in  sacks  or  casks,  secure  from  the  frost,  in  a 
dry  place. 

II.  Another  mode  of  preserving  this  valu- 
able root  is,  first  to  peel  them,  then  to 
pate  them  down  into  a pulp,  which  is  put 
into  coarse  cloths,  and  the  water  squeezed 
out  by  putting  them  into  a common  press, 
by  which  means  they  are  formed  into  flat 
cakes.  These  cakes  are  to  be  well  dried  and 
preserved  for  use,  as  required. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  ingenious  mode  of  pre- 
serving potatoes,  although  attended  with  too  much 
trouble  on  a large  scale. 

POTATOES,  FROSTED,  TO  USE. 

If  much  frozen,  lay  them  in  cold  water, 
and  to  each  peck  of  potatoes  take  i oz.  of 
saltpetre  dissolved  in  water,  which  mix  with 
the  fluid  in  which  they  are  boiled  ; if  the 
potatoes  are  so  frozen,  as  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  nourishment,  they  will  make  starch,  and 
will  yield  more  flour  than  if  uncorrupted  by 
the  icy  power.  This  flour,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  wheat-flour,  some  butter,  sugar, 
a little  balm,  and  a few  currants,  makes 
excellent  bread  for  tea.  If  formed  into  small 
cakes,  and  put  into  a slow  oven,  it  will  keep 
a month. 

POTATOE  BREAD. 

I.  Boil  the  potatoes  not  quite  so  soft  as 
common,  then  dry  them  a short  time  on  the 
fire,  peel  them  while  hot,  and  pound  them 
as  fine  as  possible,  next  put  a small  quantity 
of  pearlash  to  new  yeast ; while  it  is  working 
briskly,  add  as 'much  rye,  meal,  or  flour,  as 
can  be  worked  in.  Mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, hut  do  not  add  any  water  to  it. 
After  the  dough  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  stand 
an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven  ; observe  it  will  not  require 
so  long  baking  as  regular  flour  bread. 

II.  Take  5 lbs.  of  dried  potatoe  starch, 
and  5 lbs.  of  the  pulp ; dissolve  a suitable 
quantity  of  leaven  or  yeast  in  warm  water, 
the  mixture  being  exactly  made  the  night 
before;  let  it  be  all  night  in  a kneading 
trough,  well  covered  and  kept  warm  until 
the  next  day — this  is  the  second  leaven  ; 
hen  add  5 lbs.  more  of  starch,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  pulp,  and  knead  it  well ; the 
water  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  part, 
that  is,  upon  20  lbs.  of  paste  there  must  be 
5 lbs.  of  ivater,  which  is  to  be  used  as  hot 
as  possible. 

POTATOE  JELLY. 

To  obtain  this  jelly  in  perfection,  let  a 
potatoe  be  washed,  peeled,  and  grated ; throw 
the  pulp,  thus  procured,  into  a jug  of  water, 
and  stir  it  well.  Puss  the  mixture  of  pulp 
and  water  ever  a sieve,  and  collect  the  water. 


which  passes  through  into  a basin.  Let  this 
stand  for  a few  minutes,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the 
purpose  required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and 
then  keep  stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basin,  while  boiling  water  is  being 
poured  upon  it ; and  it  will  soon  and  sud- 
denly pass  to  the  state  of  a jelly.  The  only 
nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  the  water 
is  absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the  change 
will  not  take  place.  It  does  not  require 
more  than  eight  minutes  to  change  a raw 
potatoe  into  a basinful  of  most  excellent 
jelly,  which  has  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  white  wine,  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  palate. 

POTATOE  PASTE. 

Potatoes,  grated  fine,  1 lb.,  water  2J  pints, 
boil,  and  add  powdered  alum  ^ oz. 

POT  POURRl. 

Put  into  a large  china  jar  the  following 
ingredients,  in  layers,  with  bay-salt  strewed 
between  the  layers,  2 pecks  of  damask  roses, 
part  in  buds  and  part  blown,  violets,  orange 
flowers,  and  jasmine,  a handful  of  each,  orris 
root  sliced,  benjamin,  and  storax,  2 oz.  of 
each,  musk  ^ oz.,  angelica  root,  sliced,  lb., 

1 quart  of  the  red  parts  of  clove  gilly-flowers, 

2 handsful  of  lavender-flowers,  i handful 
of  rosemary-flowers,  bay  and  laurel  leaves, 
^ handful  of  each,  3 Seville  oranges,  stuck 
as  full  of  cloves  as  possible,  dried  in  a cool 
oven,  and  pounded,  ^ handful  of  knotted 
marjoram,  and  2 handsful  of  balm  of  Gilead, 
dried.  Cover  all  quite  close.  When  the 
pot  is  uncovered,  the  perfume  is  very  fine. 

POTS  DES  BRIN'S. 

These  are  large  paper  cylinders,  filled 
with  powder,  stars,  sparks,  &c.  They  are 
usually  made  of  paste-board,  and  about 
4 diameters  long  ; they  should  be  choaked  at 
one  end  like  common  cases.  They  are  gene- 
rally exhibited  in  numbers,  fixed  on  a plank 
of  some  kind,  in  the  following  manner  : — 
On  the  under  side  of  your  plank,  make  as 
many  grooves  as  you  intend  to  have  rows 
of  pots,  then  at  a little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  exactly  over  the  grooves,  fix  as 
many  pegs,  about  three-fourths  of  one  dia- 
meter high  ; then  through  the  centre  of  each 
peg  bore  a hole  dow'n  to  the  groove  at  bot- 
tom, and  on  every  peg  fix  and  glue  a pot, 
the  mouth  of  which  mdst  fit  tight  on  the  peg ; 
then  through  all  the  holes  run  a quick-match, 
one  end  of  which  must  go  into  the  pot,  and 
the  other  into  the  groove,  which  must  have 
a match  laid  in  it  from  end  to  end,  and  co- 
vered with  paper,  so  that  when  lighted  at  one 
end,  it  may  discharge  the  whole  instanta- 
neously. In  each  pot  put  about  1 oz.  oi 
mealed  and  corn  powder,  then  put  in  some 
stars,  and  in  others  rain,  snakes,  serpen's. 
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crackers,  sparks,  &c.  When  they  are  loaded, 
secure  their  mouths  by  putting  paper  over 
each. 

When  fired  In  considerable  numbers,  these  pots 
des  brins,  from  their  affording  so  groat  a variety  of 
fires,  produce  a most  pleasing  exhibition, 

POUNCE. 

This  is  used  to  brush  over  the  surface  of 
parchment  to  take  off  its  greasiness,  and  also 
to  prevent  ink  from  sinking  into  the  substance 
of  paper,  the  sizing  of  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  knife  in  scraping  out.  The 
liquid  used  on  linen,  previous  to  writing  on 
it  with  marking  ink,  and  to  prevent  the 
sinking  of  the  ink,  is  called  Liquid  Pounce 

I.  Gum  sandarac,  pounded  very  fine. 

II.  Cuttle-fish  bone,  dried,  yellow  rosin, 
and  burnt  alum,  in  equal  quantities,  and  well 
mixed  together. 

HI.  Liquid. — Carbonate  of  soda  1 oz., 
and  gum  arable  2 drachms,  dissolved  in  6 oz. 
of  rain-water. 


POUND  CAKE. 

I.  Take  1 lb.  each  of  sugar,  butter,  eggs, 
and  flour,  mixed  into  a paste  with  a tea- 
cupful of  milk,  i oz,  of  sal  volatile  being 
added  to  make  them  light. 

II.  Take  1^  lb.  of  butter,  the  same  of 
loaf-sugar,  1 pint  of  eggs,  J oz.  of  volatile 
salt,  a tea-cupful  of  milk,  and  3 lbs.  of  flour. 

III.  Take  1 pint  of  eggs,  1 lb.  of  loaf- 
sugar,  6 oz,  of  butter,  2 lbs.  of  flour,  § oz. 
of  volatile  salt.  Beat  the  butter  to  a cream 
in  a smooth-glazed  warm  earthenware  dish, 
stir  in  the  sugar  by  degrees,  then  the  eggs  ; 
also,  gradually,  before  they  are  all  in,  add  a 
part  of  the  flour,  and  mix  it  with  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  eggs  well  together  ; 
then  dissolve  the  volatile  salt  in  the  milk, 
add  a little  of  this  and  of  the  flour  alternately, 
till  the  whole  have  been  added,  and  until  all 
the  ingredients  are  well  incorporated  toge- 
ther. It  may  now  be  poured  into  buttered 
tins,  surrounded  by  paper,  filling  them  about 
3 parts  full,  and  sprinkling  a few  currants 

each.  The  whole  mixing 
should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  cakes  Immediately  put  into  a slow 
oven.  To  know  when  it  is  done,  thrust  a 
small  wooden  skewer  into  it ; if  dry  when 
taken  out,  the  cake  is  done,  if  sticky,  it  must 
be  baked  longer. 

, butter  in  an  earthen  pan 

until  It  IS  like  a fine  thick  cream,  then  beat 
m 9 whole  eggs  till  quite  light;  put  in  a 
g ass  of  brandy,  a little  lemon  peel,  shred 
fine,  then  work  in  41b.  of  flour;  put  it 
mto  the  hoop  or  pan,  and  bake  it  for  an 
hour.  A pound  plum  cake  is  made  the  same 
with  putting  4 lb.  of  clean  washed  currants 
and  I lb.  of  candied  lemon  peel. 

POWELL^S  DIURETIC  DROPS 
These  are  made  of  4 oz.  of  oU  of 'juniper 
in  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  ^ 


Powell’s  balsam. 

Mix  together  2 drachms  of  syrup  of 
tolu,  1 oz,  of  paregoric  elixir,  and  2 oz.  of 
liquorice. 

PRADIEr’s  POULTICE  FOR  THE  GOUT. 
The  following  is  said  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  .£2,500 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  Balm  of  Mecca 
6 drachms,  red  bark  1 oz.,  saffron  ^ oz., 
sarsaparilla  1 oz.,  sage  1 oz.,  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  3 lb.  Dissolve  separately  the  balm 
of  Mecca  in  \ of  the  spirits  of  wine,  mace- 
rate the  rest  of  the  substances  in  the  re- 
mainder for  48  hours — filter,  and  mix  the 
two  liquors  for  use.  The  tincture  obtained 
is  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
lime  water.  The  bottle  must  be  shaken  in 
order  to  mix  the  precipitate  which  settles  at 
the  bottom.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
applying  the  remedy  : — A poultice  must  be 
prepared  of  linseed  meal,  which  must  be 
rather  stiff,  and  spread  very  hot,  of  the 
thickness  of  a finger,  on  a napkin,  so  as  to 
be  able  completely  to  surround  the  part 
affected  ; if  it  be  required  for  both  legs,  from 
the  feet  to  the  knees,  it  will  take  about 
3 quarts  of  linseed  meal.  When  the  poul- 
tice is  prepared,  and  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  about  2 ounces  of  the  prepared  ’ 
liquor  must  be  poured  equally  over  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  each,  without  its  being  im- 
bibed ; the  part  affected  is  then  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  it,  and  bound  up  with  flannel  and  ban- 
dages to  preserve  the  heat.  The  poultice  is 
generally  changed  every  24  hours,  sometimes 
at  the  end  of  12. 

PRECIPITATE  OINTMENT. 

White. — In  2 oz.  of  subcarbonate  of  soda 
dissolve  3 scruples  of  white  precipitate,  2 
drachms  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  1*  oz,  of 
simple  ointment. 

iJed'.— Red  precipitate  1 oz.,  mix  with 
2 oz.  of  white  wax,  and  6 oz.  of  melted  suet, 

PRESBURG  ZWEIBACK,  OR  BISCUITS. 

Make  some  long  loaves  out  of  dough  made 
as  for  plain  buns,  without  spice  ; make  the 
dough  rather  tighter,  and  the  leaves  smaller, 
so  that  they  may  be  about  2 inches  wide 
when  baked.  Do  not  prove  them  too  much 
but  let  them  be  rather  under  than  over- 
proved ; when  they  are  baked,  cut  them  in 
slices  an  inch  thick,  and  each  slice  again  in 
two  pieces.  Then  blanch  equal  parts  of 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  dry  them  in  a 
gentle  heat ; pound  them  in  a mortar  with 
the  same  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  sift  it 
through  a coarse  wire  sieve.  What  does  not 
passthrough,  pound  again  as  before;  mix 
the  sugar  and  almonds,  when  they  have 
passed  through  the  sieve,  with  the  whites  of 
eggs,  mto  a thin  paste,  spread  the  eggs  over 
the  tops  and  sides  of  each  piece  with  a knife, 
so  as  to  give  them  a coating.  Place  them  on 
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clean  tins  in  rows  about  2 inches  apart,  but 
nearly  touching  at  the  ends  ; bake  them  in 
a cool  oven  till  the  almond  paste  is  done, 
then  put  them  in  the  stove,  and  dry  them 
well. 

PRICKED  BRITISH  WINES,  TO  RESTORE. 

I.  Rack  the  wines  down  to  the  lees  into 
another  cask,  where  the  lees  of  good  wines 
are  fresh  ; then  put  a pint  of  strong  brandy, 
and  scrape  i lb.  of  yellow  bees’-wax  into 
it,  which  by  heating  the  spirit  over  a gentle 
fire,  will  melt ; after  which  dip  a piece  of 
cloth  into  it,  and  when  a little  dry,  set  it 
on  fire  with  a brimstone  match,  put  it  into 
the  bung-hole,  and  stop  it  up  close. 

II.  First  prepare  a fresh  cask,  that  has 
had  the  same  kind  of  wine  in  it  which  is  about 
to  be  racked,  then  match  it,  and  rack  off 
the  wine,  putting  to  every  10  gallons,  2 oz. 
of  oyster  powder,  and  | oz.  of  bay  salt,  then 
get  the  staff  and  stir  it  well  about,  letting  it 
stand  till  it  is  fine,  which  will  be  in  a few 
days ; after  which  rack  it  off  into  another 
cask,  (previously  matched)  and  if  flie  lees  of 
some  wine  of  the  same  kind  can  be  got,  it 
will  improve  it  much. — Put  likewise  a quart 
of  brandy  to  every  10  gallons,  and  if  the  cask 
has  been  emptied  a long  time,  it  will  match 
better  on  that  account ; but  if  even  a new 
cask,  tire  matching  must  not  be  omitted. 
A fresh  empty  cask  is  to  be  preferred. 

PRINCE  RUPERT’S  DROPS. 

Let  fall  drops  of  melted  glass  into  cold 
water ; the  drop  assumes  by  that  means  an 
oval  form  with  a tail  or  neck  resembling  a 
retort.  They  possess  this  singular  property, 
that  if  a small  portion  of  the  tail  is  broken 
off,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder,  with  an 
explosion  ; and  a considerable  shock  is  com- 
municated to  the  hand  that  grasps  it. 

prince’s  cordial. 

I.  For  3 gallons,  take  2 quarts  of  cherry 
brandy,  1 quart  of  raspberry  brandy,  1 quart 
of  currant  wine,  1 gallon  of  rectified  spirits, 

3 pints  of  syrup,  and  fill  it  up  with  water. 
Fine  it  with  a little  roche  alum. 

II.  For  4 gallons,  take  1 gallon  of  rectified 
spirit,  add  1 quart  of  cherry  brandy,  1 quart 
of  red  currant  wine,  1 quart  of  orange  wine, 
•J  oz.  of  mace,  ^ oz.  of  cloves,  ^ oz.  of  cin- 
namon, i oz.  of  coriander  seeds,  | oz.  of 
carraway  seeds,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  Seville 
orange  peel,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  lemon 
peel,  and  2 quarts  of  syrup.  Make  it  up  to 

4 gallons  with  boiling  water,  soaking  the 
seeds  and  spices  in  the  water,  and  the  oils  in 
the  spirit  for  two  or  three  days,  then  mixing 
altogether,  and  after  fourteen  days,  straining 
or  filtering  the  whole. 

printers’  ink. 

I.  Ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  nut-oil  or  lin- 
seed oil  are  set  over  the  fire  in  a large  iron 
pot,  and  brought  to  boil.  It  is  then  stirred 


with  an  iron  ladle  ; and  whilst  boiling,  the 
inflammable  vapour  arising  from  it,  either 
takes  fire  of  itself,  or  is  kindled,  and  is  suf- 
fered to  burn  in  this  v/ay  for  about  half  an 
hour  ; the  pot  being  partially  covered,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  body  of  the  flame,  and,  ron- 
sequently,  the  heat  communicated  to  the  oil. 
It  is  frequently  stirred  during  this  time,  that 
the  whole  may  be  heated  equally  ; otherwise, 
a part  would  be  charred,  and  the  rest  left 
imperfect.  The  flame  is  then  extinguished 
by  entirely  covering  the  pot.  The  oil,  by 
this  process,  has  much  of  its  unctuous  quality 
destroyed,  and,  when  cold,  is  of  the  consis- 
tence of  soft  turpentine  : it  is  then  called 
varnish.  After  this,  it  is  made  into  ink,  by 
mixture  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  lamp 
black  ; of  which«,  about  2J  oz.  are  sufficient 
for  16  oz.  of  the  jirepared  oil.  The  oil  loses 
by  the  boiling  about  ^ of  its  weight,  and 
emits  very  offensive  fumes.  During  the 
boiling  add  by  degrees  3 oz.  of  turpentine 
soap,  and  2 oz.  of  black  rosin  to  every  lb. 
of  oil.  Besides  these  additions,  others  are 
made  by  the  printers,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a little  fine  indigo  in  powder, 
to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  color. 

II.  One  lb.  of  lamp  black,  ground  very 
fine,  or  run  through  a lawn  sieve,  2 oz.  ot 
Prussian  blue,  ground  very  fine,  4 oz.  of 
linseed  oil,  well  boiled  and  skimmed,  4 oz. 
of  sjiirits  of  turpentine,  very  clear,  4 oz.  o» 
soft  varnish,  or  neat’s-foot  oil.  To  be  well 
boiled  and  skimmed,  and  while  boiling  the 
top  burned  off  by  several  times  applying 
lighted  paper.  Let  these  be  well  mixed, 
then  put  the  whole  in  an  iron  pot,  and  boil 
them  very  carefully  one  hour. 

III.  In  a secured  iron  pot  boil  12  gallons 
of  nut  oil ; stir  with  an  iron  ladle,  having  a 
long  handle;  while  boiling,  put  an  iron  cover 
partly  over,  set  the  vapour  on  fire  by  lighted 
paper  often  applied,  keep  well  stirring,  and 
on  the  fire  one  hour  at  least,  (or  till  the  oily 
particles  are  burnt,)  then  add  1 lb.  of  onions 
cut  in  pieces,  and  a few  crusts  of  bread,  to 
get  out  the  residue  of  oil ; also,  rosin  varnish 
16  oz.,  fine  lamp  black  3 oz.,  ground  indigo 
5 oz.  Boil  well  one  hour.  Canada  balsam, 
or  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  varnish  with  advantage. 

IV.  Take  16  oz.  of  varnish,  4 oz.  linseed 
oil,  well  boiled,  4 oz.  clear  oil  of  turpentine, 
1 lb.  lamp  black,  2 oz.  Prussian  blue,  and 
1 oz.  of  indigo.  Boil  one  hour. 

PRINTING  INKS,  COLORS  FOR. 

Red. — M ineral  orange  red  2 oz.,  Chinese 
Vermillion  1 oz. 

Blue. — Cobalt  blue  2 oz.,  Prussian  blue 
3 oz.,  with  white-lead  to  form  the  tiut 
required. 

Green.-^Mineral  green  oz.,  chrome 
green  4 oz. 
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Brown. — Burnt  umber  -J  oz.,  rose  pink 
4 oz.,  English  Vermillion  2 drams. 

Lilac. — Prussian  blue  ^ oz.,  Indian  red 
3 oz. 

Lilac  Pink.  — Rose  pink  2 oz.,  satin 
white,  or  French  chalk,  3 oz. 

Oranije. — Mineral  orange  1 oz.,  chrome 
yellow  2 oz. 

Black. — French  black  4 lbs.,  lamp  black 
2i  lbs.,  rock  indigo  2 oz.,  Indian  red  2 oz. 

The  above  colors  to  be  ground  in  printers'  varnish, 
or  oil,  as  prepared  for  ordinary  prinlors’  ink. 

printers’  rollers. 

To  8 lbs.  of  transparent  glue,  add  as  much 
rain  or  river  water  as  will  just  cover  it ; and 
occasionally  stir  it  during  seven  oreight  hours. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
all  the  water  is  absorbed,  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  heat,  in  a water  bath,  (that  is, 
surrounded  by  water,  us  glue  is  generally 
heated,)  and  the  glue  will  soon  be  dissolved. 
Remove  it  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  froth  is 
seen  to  rise ; and  mi.x  with  it  7 lbs.  of 
molasses,  which  has  been  previously  made 
tolerably  hot ; stir  the  composition  well 
together,  in  the  water-bath,  over  the  fire, 
but  without  suffering  it  to  boil.  After  being 
thus  exposed  to  the  heat  for  half  an  hour, 
and  frequently  well  stirred,  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  over  the  fire,  and  allowed 
to  cool  for  a short  time,  previous  to  pouring 
it  into  a cylindrical  mould,  made  of  tin, 
tinned  sheet-iron,  or  copper,  having  a wooden 
cylinder  previously  supported  in  the  centre, 
by  means  of  its  end-pivots  or  gudgeons. 
After  remaining  in  the  mould  at  least  eight 
or  ten  hours  in  the  winter,  and  a longer  time 
in  summer,  the  roller  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  mould,  by  means  of  a cord  fastened  to 
one  of  the  gudgeons,  and  passed  over  a strong 
pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling;  but  care  must 
always  be  taken  that  the  cylinder  is  drawn 
out  slowly  from  the  mould. 

Old  rollers  are  re-cast  in  the  same  manner:  first 
taking  care  to  wash  them  with  a strong  alkaline  ley, 
and  adding  a small  quantity  of  water  and  molasses. 
The  best  mode,  however,  of  making  use  of  the  old 
composition,  is,  by  mi.xing  it  with  some  new,  made 
of  2 lbs.  of  glue,  and  4 lbs.  of  molasses. 

printers’  types. 

Put  into  a crucible  10  lbs.  of  lead,  and 
when  it  is  in  a state  of  fusion,  throw  in  2 lbs. 
of  antimony  ; these  metals  in  such*  propor- 
tions form  the  alloy  of  which  printing  types 
are  made.  The  antimony  gives  a hardness 
to  the  lead,  without  which  the  type  would 
speedily  be  rendered  useless  in  a printing 
press.  Different  proportions  of  lead,  cop- 
per, brass,  and  antimony,  frequently  con- 
stitute this  metal. 

Kvery  artist  has  his  own  proportions,  .so  that  the 
same  composition  cannot  be  obtained  from  different 
lounderies  • each  boasU  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 


PRINTS,  TO  BLEACH, 

Simple  immersion  iiv  chlorine  in  water, 
letting  the  article  remain  in  it,  a longer  or 
shorter  space  of  time,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  liquor,  will  be  sufficient  to 
whiten  an  engraving. ' If  it  be  required  to 
whiten  the  paper  of  a bound  book,  as  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  leaves  should  be  moist- 
ened by  the  acid,  care  must  be  taken  to  open 
the  book  well,  and  to  make  the  boards  rest 
on  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  paper  alone  shall  be  dipped  in  the 
liquid  ; the  leaves  must  be  separated  from 
each  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  equally 
moistened  on  both  sides.  The  liquor  as- 
sumes a yellow  tint,  and  the  paper  becomes 
white  in  the  same  proportion  ; at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  hours,  the  book  may  be  taken 
from  the  acid  liquor,  and  plunged  into  pure 
water  with  the  same  care  and  precaution,  as 
recommended  in  regard  to  the  acid  liquor, 
that  the  water  may  touch  both  sides  of  each 
leaf.  The  water  must  be  renewed  every  hour, 
to  extract  the  acid  remaining  in  the  paper, 
and  to  dissipate  the  disagreeable  smell. 


I.  Take  a piece  of  good  transparent  oil 
silk,  and  place  it  over  the  print,  &c.  that 
you  wish  to  copy.  Trace  lightly,  with  a 
steel  pen  and  good  common  ink  ; when  the 
ink  dries,  breathe  on  it ; if  a large  subject, 
hold  it  over  the  vapour  of  warm  water  for  a 
few  seconds ; then  place  a piece  of  clean 
paper  on  the  tracing,  and  rub  it  with  the 
hand  ; on  taking  up  the  paper,  an  accurate 
copy  will  be  found.  Two  copies  can  be 
taken  from  the  same  tracing. 

II.  Grind  a piece  of  window-glass  on  one 
side ; place  the  smooth  side  on  the  print, 
&c . and  trace  on  the  ground  side  with  a good 
black-lead  pencil.  Place  a piece  of  paper  on 
the  tracing,  and  rub  briskly  on  it  for  a short 
time  with  a paper-knife ; on  taking  up  the 
pa[)er,  an  accurate  copy  of  all  things  deli- 
neated on  the  glass  will  be  found  on  it.  Two 
copies  can  be  taken  from  the  same  tracing. 
Plans  of  machinery,  &o.,  can  be  readily 
copied  by  either  of  these  plans,  also  statues 
and  engraved  portraits,  landscapes,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  &c. 

The  silk  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  or 
water  slightly  acidulated,  .so  that  it  will  last’  for 
several  years.  The  glass  can  be  washed  with  water- 
the  copies  can  be  colored  with  Indian  ink.  &c! 
When  a copy  is  required  perfectly  similar  in  position 

0 the  original,  proceed  as  follows  ;_Trace  ns  usual. 

1 ^.1  tracings  again  on 

1-1°^^®''-,?“^®’  ‘l!®  this  will  be  in  the 

same  position  as  the  original. 

III.  Take  a piece  of  clean  lanthorn-horn, 
lay  It  upon  the  print  or  picture  you  wish  to 
take  off  ; then  with  a crow-quill,  dipped  in 
Indian  ink,  draw  every  stroke  of  the  outline 
upon  the  horn  ; when  dry,  breathe  upon  that 
side  of  the  horn  whereon  you  have  made 
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your  draft  3 or  4 times,  and  clap  it  directly 
on  a piece  of  clean  white  paper,  with  the 
drawn  side  downwards ; then,  pressing  it 
hard  with  the  palm  of  your  hand,  the  drawing 
will  stick  to  your  paper,  and  the  horn  come 
off  clean. 

This  method  is  commoniy  practised  by  artists, 
and  especially  engravers,  with  a fine  kind  of  hard 
and  glassy  paper,  called  horn  paper.  The  engravers 
scratch  every  line  which  is  visible  through  the  pa])er, 
and  then  rub  red  lead  or  rod  ochre  over  the  whole ; 
when  reversed,  it  leaves  the  color  on  the  ground  laid 
on  the  copper  plate  beneath,  in  the  finest  possible 
lines— infinitely  finer  indeed  than  tlie  lines  made  by 
the  pen,  especially  as  these  spread  by  the  pressure 
used  in  transferring. 

IV.  Take  a sheet  of  the  finest  white  paper, 
wet  it  over  with  clean  linseed  oil  on  one  side, 
and  wipe  the  oil  off  clean,  then  let  it  stand 
and  dry,  otherwise  it  will  spoil  a printed 
picture  by  the  soaking  through  of  the  oil. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  paper,  lay  it  on 
any  printed  or  painted  picture,  and  it  may 
be  seen  perfectly  through  ; then  with  a black 
lead  pencil,  copy  with  ease  any  picture  on 
the  oiled  paper ; then  put  it  upon  a sheet 
of  clean  white  paper,  and  with  a little  pointed 
tracer  ar  burnisher,  go  over  the  strokes  drawn 
upon  the  oiled  paper,  and  the  same  will  be 
very  neatly  and  exactly  drawn  upon  the 
white  paper. 

V.  The  page  or  print  is  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion first  of  potass,  and  then  of  tartaric  acid. 
This  produces  a perfect  diffusion  of  crystals 
of  bi-tartrate  of  potass  through  the  texture 
of  the  unpriiited  part  of  the  paper.  As  this 
salt  resists  oil,  the  ink-roller  may  now  be 
passed  over  the  surface,  without  transferring 
any  of  its  contents,  except  to  the  printed  part. 

PRINTS,  TO  TRANSFER  TO  WOOD. 

First  varnish  the  wood  once  with  white 
hard  varnish,  which  facilitates  the  trans- 
ferring ; then  cut  off  the  margins  of  the  print, 
which  should  be  on  unsized  paper  ; that  is, 
paper  that  absorbs  like  blotting  paper  ; and 
wet  the  back  of  it  with  a sponge  and  water, 
using  enough  water  to  saturate  the  paper, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  watery  on  the  printed  side. 
Then,  with  a flat  camel-hair  brush,  give  it 
a coat  of  transfer  (spirits  of  wine)  varnish 
on  the  printed  side,  and  apply  it  immediately 
— varnished  side  downwards — on  the  wood- 
work, placing  a sheet  of  paper  on  ft  and 
pressing  it  down  with  the  hand,  till  every 
part  adheres.  Then,  gently  rub  away  the 
back  of  the  print  with  the  fingers,  till  nothing 
6ut  a thin  pulp  remains.  It  may  require 
being  wetted  again,  before  all  that  will  come 
(or  rather  ought  to  come)  off  is  removed. 
Great  care  is  required  in  this  operation,  that 
the  design  or  printed  side  be  not  disturbed. 
When  this  is  done,  and  quite  dry,  give  the 
work  a coat  of  white  hard  varnish,  and  it 
will  appear  as  if  printed  on  the  wood. 


PRINTS,  TO  SIZE  UEFORE  COLORING. 

Best  pale  glue  and  white  curd  soap,  of  each 
4 oz.,  hot  water  3 pints.  Dissolve  and  then 
add  2 oz.  of  alum,  powdered. 

PRINTS,  VARNISHES  FOR  COLORED. 

I.  Take  1 oz.  of  Canada  balsam  and  2 oz. 
of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Mix  them  together. 
Before  this  composition  is  applied,  the  draw- 
ing or  print  should  be  sized  with  a solution 
of  isinglass  in  water,  and  when  dry,  apply 
the  varnish  with  a camel’s-hair  brush. 

II.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  the  best  isinglass  in 
about  a pint  of  water,  by  boiling  it  over  the 
fire  ; strain  it  through  fine  muslin,  and  keep 
it  for  use.  Try  the  size  on  a piece  of  paper 
moderately  warm,  and  if  it  glistens,  it  is  too 
thick ; add  more  water.  If  it  soaks  into 
the  paper,  it  is  too  thin  ; add  or  diminish 
the  isinglass  till  it  merely  dulls  the  surface  ; 
then  give  your  drawing  2 or  3 coats,  letting 
it  dry  between  each,  being  careful  (particu- 
larly in  the  first  coat)  to  bear  very  lightly 
on  the  brush,  (which  should  be  a flat  tin 
carael’s-hair,)  and  the  size  should  flow  freely 
from  it,  otherwise  you  may  damage  the 
drawing.  Then  take  the  best  mastic  varnish, 
and  with  it  give  at  least  3 coats,  and  the 
effect  will  answer  your  most  sanguine  wishes. 

This  IS  the  method  used  by  many  eminent  artists, 
and  is  found  superior  to  any  that  has  been  tried. 

III.  Dilute  5 lb.  of  Venice  turpentine  with 
1 gill  of  spirits  of  wine  ; if  too  thick,  a little 
more  of  this  last ; if  not  enough,  a little 
more  of  the  former,  so  that  you  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  milk  ; lay  1 coat  of  this 
on  the  right  side  of  the  print,  and  when  dry, 
it  will  shine  like  glass.  If  it  be  not  to  your 
liking,  you  may  lay  on  another  coat. 

PRIMROSE  VINEGAR. 

To  15  quarts  of  water  put  6 lbs.  of  brown 
sugar  ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  take  ofi 
the  scum  ; pour  on  it  ^ peck  of  primroses ; 
before  it  is  quite  cold,  put  in  a little  fresh 
yeast,  and  let  it  work  in  a warm  place  all 
night ; put  it  in  a barrel  in  tbe  kitchen,  and 
when  done  working,  close  the  barrel,  still 
keeping  it  in  a warm  place. 

PROMETHEAN  LIGHT  BOXES. 

The  liquid  is  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  bottle  containing  it  is  never  opened 
except  when  it  is  to  be  used  j for  the  acid, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  imbibes  moisture 
very  rapidly,  and  is  soon  spoiled.  The 
matches  are  prepared  as  follows  : — The  ends 
of  some  small  slips  of  light  wood  are  dipped 
into  a strong  solution  of  gum,  and  afterwards 
into  the  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potass  and 


and  adding  1 grain  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
then  mix  them  very  accurately  by  well  tri- 
turating them  in  the  gentlest  possible  man- 
ner. The  powder  is  fastened  to  the  wood  by 
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the  gum,  and  the  matches,  when  dry,  are  fit 
for  use.  Then  take  one  end  and  dip  it  into 
the  liquid,  upon  which  it  takes  fire. 

PROPRIETY,  ELIXIR  OF. 

The  old  medicine,  known  as  the  elixir  of 
propriety,  is  the  same  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  aloes.  When  rendered  acid  by 
sulphuric  acid,  it  was  called  Elixir  Propri- 
etatis  cum  acido,  and  when  made  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  salt  of  tartar,  it  was  Elixir 
Proprietatis  tartarizatum. 

PRUNELLA,  SALT  OF. 

Melt  1 lb.  of  saltpetre,  inject  upon  it  gra- 
dually 2 oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  pour 
it  into  small  pistol  bullet  moulds.  Called 
sometimes  Sore  Throat  Salt,  being  used  to 
allay  the  inflammation  of  inflamed  throats. 

PRUSSIAN  blue. 

Previous  to  the  making  of  this  substance, 
an  alkali  must  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Fixed  alkali  must  be  burnt  in  ox’s  blood,  or 
with  horn-shavings,  or  any  other  animal 
matter.  The  salt  is  now  to  be  washed  out. 
It  is  of  an  amber  color,  and  has  the  scent  of 
peach  blossoms. 

I.  A solution  of  martial  vitriol,  and  ano- 
ther of  alum,  are  put  together  in  a large 
glass,  and  the  alkaline  lye  poured  upon  them. 
A greenish  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 
The  liquor  is  filtered,  in  order  to  get  the 
precipitate  by  itself,  which  is  collected,  and 
put  into  a glass  cup.  Upon  pouring  a little 
marine  acid  on  this  precipitate,  it  imme- 
diately acquires  a fine  blue  color.  This  part 
of  the  process  is  called  the  brightening. 

II.  Prussian  blue  may  be  made  without 
alum,  in  the  following  manner : — Pour  a 
little  of  the  alkaline  lye  into  a glass,  drop  in 
an  acid  till  no  further  effervescence  ensues. 
Let  a little  of  the  solution  of  martial  vitriol 
be  poured  into  the  lye,  and  a fine  Prussian 
blue  is  formed  that  needs  no  brightening. 

III.  This  color  is  also  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner  2 parts  of  purified  potass 
are  most  intimately  blended  with  3 parts  of 
dried  finely-pulverized  bullock’s  blood.  The 
mass  is  first  calcined  in  a covered  crucible, 
on  a moderate  fire,  until  no  smoke  or  flame 
appears  ; and  it  is  after  this  brought  to  a 
complete,  yet  moderate  ignition  ; or  equal 
parts  of  potass  and  finely-powdered  coals, 
prepared  from  bones,  horns,  claws,  &c.,  are 
mingled,  and  heated  in  a covered  crucible  to 
a moderate  redness.  This  done,  either  of 
these  two  calcined  masses  is,  after  cooling, 
lixiviated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  lixivium 
filtered.  Now  make  a solution  of  1 part  of 
green  vitriol  and  2 parts  of  alum,  and  add 
to  It,  while  yet  hot,  the  above  lixivium,  little 
by  little,  and  separate  the  greenish-blue 
precipitate,  which  then  forms  by  means  of  a 
filter.  If,  afterwards,  a slight  quantity  of 
Qiluted  muriatic  acid  is  aflused  upon  this 


precipitate,  it  assumes  a beautiful  dark  blue 
color.  The  operation  is  terminated  by  edul- 
corating and  drying  the  pigment  thus  pre- 
pared. 

PRUSSIAN  CAKES. 

Take  common  dough  with  currants  in  it, 
and  make  it  into  a round  flat  cake,  of  any 
required  size,  place  it  on  a buttered  tin ; 
when  it  is  about  half  proved,  divide  it  equally 
into  any  number  of  parts  with  a long  flat 
piece  of  wood,  having  a thin  edge  ; place  it 
again  to  prove.  When  risen  enough,  brush 
over  the  top  lightly  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
whisked  to  a strong  froth,  dust  it  with  loaf- 
sugar  powder,  and  sprinkle  it  with  water, 
just  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  sugar,  bake 
it  in  rather  a cool  oven,  to  prevent  the  iceing 
getting  too  much  color. 

PRUSSIAN  GREEN. 

I.  The  sediments  of  the  two  first  processes 
for  making  Prussian  blue,  before  they  have 
had  muriatic  acid  added  to  them. 

II.  Pour  a solution  of  chlorine  upon  fresh 
precipitated  Ptussian  blue. 

PRUSSIC  ACID  LOTION. 

I.  Medicinal  prussic  acid  1 to  4 drachms, 
lettuce  water  36  oz.  Mix. 

II.  Medicinal  prussic  acid  and  rectified 
spirit  2 fluid  drachms,  distilled  water  7 Joz., 
sugar  of  lead  16  grains. 

III.  Medicinal  prussic  acid  drachm, 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  6 fluid  oz. 
Mix. 

Lotions  of  prussic  acid  have  been  employed  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  various  skin  diseases,  in 
cancer,  scald  head,  tic-doloreux,  &c.,  with  varied 
success. 

PRUSSIC  ACID  MIXTURE. 

Medicinal  prussic  acid  15  drops,  simple 
syrup  1 oz.,  water  5 oz.  Dose,  a table.- 
spoonful  two  or  three  times  a day ; — each 
dose  contains  drops  of  prussic  acid. 
Shake  the  bottle  before  pouring  out  the 
dose. 

PUNCH. 

I.  Take  2 or  3 good  fresh  lemons,  ripe 
and  with  rough  skins,  and  some  lumps  or 
good  sugar ; grate  a handful  of  the  skins 
of  the  lemons  through  a bread  grater  on  the 
sugar,  then  squeeze  in  the  lemons,  bruise 
the  sugar,  and  stir  the  juice  well  together, 
for  much  depends  on  the  process  of  mixing 
the  sugar  and  lemons.  Pour  on  them  1 
quart  of  boiling  water,  and  again  mix  well 
together  ; add  1|-  pint  of  brandy,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rum  ; stir  up,  strain  through 
a sieve,  put  in  1 pint  of  syrup,  and  1 or  2 
quarts  of  boUing  water,  or,  what  is  far  better, 

3 pints  of  boiling  water  and  1 pint  of  warm 
porter,  adding  the  froth  of  the  porter  last, 
and  after  the  rest  has  been  well  stirred  toge- 
ther. This  gives  a creamy  appearance  to  the 
punch,  while  the  porter  itself  adds  much  to 
its  fullness  of  flavor. 
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II.  Ready-prepared. — Take  ^ oz.  of  the 
oil  of  Seville  orange  peel,  J oz.  of  the  oil 
of  lemon  peel,  killed  in  a pint  for  each  of 
spirits  of  wine,  with  2 drachms  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  2 quarts  of  lemon  or  lime 
juice,  3 gallons  of  proof  rum,  1 gallon  of 
proof  brandy,  and  2 gallons  of  syrup.  Mix 
them  all  well  together  in  a cask.  When 
wanted  for  use,  you  have  only  to  add  boiling 
water,  according  to  strength  required,  and  a 
little  hot  porter,  as  per  last  receipt. 

III.  Take  6 lemons  and  2 Seville  oranges  ; 
rub  off  the  yellow  rinds  of  3 or  4 of  the 
lemons,  with  lumps  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  put- 
ting each  lump  into  the  bowl,  as  soon  as 
saturated  with  the  oil  and  juice  ; then  thinly 
pare  the  other  lemons  and  Seville  oranges, 
and  put  these  rinds  also  into  the  bowl,  to 
which  adding  plenty  of  sugar,  pour  a very 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
press  the  juice  of  all  the  fruit,  and  follow  by 
a little  more  warm  water.  Make  up  to  the 
above  quantity  of  fruit,  the  sugar  to  1-j  lb., 
and  the  water  to  1 gallon,  making  the  whole 
about  5 quarts ; to  this  add  1 quart  of  Ja- 
maica rum,  and  1 pint  of  French  brandy,  or 
a greater  proportion  of  spirit,  if  desired  to 
be  very  strong. 

IV.  To  1 tea-spoonful  of  citric  acid,  put 
J lb.  of  sugar,  1 quart  of  water,  nearly  boil- 
ing,  ^ pint  of  rum,  pint  of  brandy,  and  a 
little  lemon  peel,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  a few  drops 
of  the  essence  of  lemon  may  be  added. 

PUNCH  A LA  ROMAINK. 

Make  a quart  of  lemon  ice,  and  flavor  it 
with  a glass  or  two  each  of  rum,  hrandy, 
champagne,  and  Maraschino.  When  it  is 
frozen,  take  to  each  quart  the  whites  of  5 
eggs,  and  whisk  them  to  a very  strong  froth, 
boil  ^ lb.  of  sugar  to  the  ball,  and  rub  it 
I with  a spoon  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
that  contains  it,  while  cooling,  in  order  to 
grain  it ; when  It  turns  white,  mix  it  quickly 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  stir  them  lightly 
together,  and  add  the  ice  to  them ; when  cold, 
mix  all  well  together  and  serve  in  glasses. 

PUNCH-WATER  ICE. 

Take  lemon  ice,  made  with  or  without 
^ part  of  orange  juice,  mix  with  it,  before 
freezing,  a little  of  lemon  essence,  to  give 
the  flavor  of  the  peel,  add  sugar  to  taste, 
and  mix  with  each  quart  the  whites  of  3 eggs, 
well  whisked  up.  When  almost  frozen,  add 
rum,  brandy,  or  wine,  to  give  it  aspii  ituous 
or  vinous  flavor.  According  to  the  spirit  or 
wine  added,  so  will  be  the  name. 

PURGING  MEDICINES. 

Such  medicines  go  by  this  name  as  act 
violently  upon  the  lower  bowels,  and  produce 
copious  evacuations  ; such  are  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  jalap,  and  others.  Often  used  synony- 
mously with  aperient,  laxative,  cathartic,  &c. 
but  usually  considered  to  apjily  chiefly  to  the 


more  powerful  of  these  medicines.  The 
following  are  purging  mixtures  often  recom- 
mended : — 

I.  Epsom  salts  and  Glauber’s  salts,  of  each 
3 drachms,  mint  water  ^ oz.,  liquid  tartrate 
of  antimony  I drachm.  Dose,  2 large 
spoonsful  twice  a day. 

II.  Epsom  salts  and  Glauber’s  salts,  of 
each  J oz.,  green  vitriol  5 grains,  camphor 
mixture  7 J oz.  Dose  as  above. 

III.  Castor  oil  4 oz.,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
syrup  of  poppies  2 drachms,  laudanum  3 
drops,  water  1 oz.  For  a dose  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

IV.  Rhubarb  18  grains,  super-sulphate  of 
potass  10  grains,  cinnamon  water  1 oz. 
For  a dose. 

V.  Tartrate  of  soda  2 drachms,  carbonate 
of  soda  1 scruple,  water  1 J oz.  ; dissolve, 
and  add,  when  about  to  be  taken,  1 large 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  to  occasion  an  effer- 
vescence. Take  this  quantity  as  a dose 
every  morning. 

VI.  Carbonate  of  soda  2 drachms,  sulphate 
of  iron  3 grains,  magnesia  1 drachm,  water 
1^-  pint.  When  the  salts  are  dissolved,  add 
elixir  of  vitriol  3 drachms,  cork  directly,  and 
keep  it  close  till  used.  An  excellent  tonic. 

PURGING  MIXTURE. 

Any  of  the  purging  salts,  such  as  Epsom 
salts,  Glauber’s  salts,  or  Cheltenham  salts, 

2 oz.,  infusion  of  senna  5 oz.,  syrup  of 
orange  peel  1 oz.,  tincture  of  ginger  i oz., 
tincture  of  pimento  2 drachms.  Dose  1 to 

3 table-spoonsful  early  in  the  morning,  in 
stomach  complaints,  &c. 

PURGING  BALLS  FOR  HORSES. 

I.  Barbadoes  aloes  5 oz.,  hard  soap  3 oz., 
ginger  and  olive  oil,  of  each  1 oz.  Melt 
together  in  a ladle,  and  while  warm,  divide 
into  6 balls. 

II.  Aloes  and  hard  soap,  of  each  5 oz., 
pearl  ashes  1 oz.,  powdered  ginger  2 oz. 
Melt  as  above  for  8 balls. 

PURL. 

I.  To  1 pint  of  warm  ale,  add  1 quartern 
of  gin  or  rum,  3 or  4 lumps  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  ginger. 

II.  To  a pint  of  hot  porter,  add  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy  bitters,  and  ^ glass  of 
ginger  cordial.  Some  prefer  carraway  cor- 
dial, and  others  coriander  cordial. 

PURPLE  ENAMEL. 

Take  the  finest  gold  ; dissolve  it  in  aqua- 
regia,  regulated  with  sal-ammoniac ; put  it 
in  a sand-heat  for  about  forty-eight  hours  to 
digest  the  gold,  collect  the  powder,  grind  it 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  sulphur,  put  it 
into  a crucible  on  the  fire  till  the  sulphur  is 
evaporated ; then  amalgamate  the  powder 
with  twice  its  weight  of  mercury,  put  it  into 
a mortar  or  other  vessel,  and  rub  it  together 
for  about  six  hours,  with  a small  quantity  of 
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water  in  the  mortar,  which  change  frequently ; 
evaporate  the  remaining  mercury  in  a cru- 
cible, and  add  to  the  powder  10  times  its 
weight  of  flux,  or  more  or  less,  as  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  color  may  require. 

PURPLE  PIRE. 

I.  Reduce  each  of  the  following  ingredients 
separately  to  a fine  powder ; mix  them  by 
stirring  carefully,  and  rub  them  through  a 
hair  sieve.  The  mixture  will,  when  made 
into  rocket  stars,  and  inflamed,  burn  with  a 
fine  purple  light : — Chlorate  of  potass  2 oz., 
black  oxyde  of  copper  1 oz.,  sulphur  1 oz. 

II.  Lamp  black,  realgar,  and  nitre,  of  each 
1 part,  sulphur  2 parts,  chlorate  of  potash 
5 parts,  fused  nitrate  of  strontia  12  parts. 

HI.  Chlorate  of  potash  42  parts,  nitrate 
of  potash  and  sublimed  sulphur,  of  each  221- 
parts,  black  oxyde  of  copper  10  parts,  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  2f  parts. 

IV.  Chlorate  of  potash  77^  parts,  sulphur 
13  parts,  sulphate  of  copper  9^  parts. 

The  first  three  receipts  are  for  burning  in  pans, 
tlie  last  for  rocket  stars.  All  these  must  have  their 
ingredients  pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed 
together  very  gently  with  the  hand,  or  an  ivory 
knife,  lest  they  should  explode.  If  a little  dried 
chalk  be  added  to  either  of  the  above,  the  color  will 
be  lilac. 

PURPLE  PRECIPITATE  OF  CASSIUS. 

Dissolve  some  pure  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  ; add  either  acid,  or  metal,  until  satu- 
ration takes  place.  Now  dissolve  some  pure 
tin  in  the  same  kind  of  acid  ; observe  the 
same  point  of  saturation  as  with  the  gold, 
and  pour  it  into  the  solution  of  gold,  A 
purple  powder  will  be  precipitated,  which 
must  be  collected  and  washed  in  distilled 
water. 

This  beautiful  purple  color,  as  before-mentioned, 
IS  extremely  useful  to  enamellers,  .and  to  glass 
Stainers.  When  brought  into  fusion  with  a clear 
transparent  glass,  it  tinges  it  of  a purple,  red,  or 
violet  color:  hence  the  method  of  making  false 
rubies  and  garnets. 

PURPLE  TABLETTES, 

A kind  of  lozenge,  good  for  heartburn, 
indigestion,  flatulence,  acidity,  &c.  Mag- 
nesia 3 lbs.,  white  sugar  1^  lb.,  drop  lake 
1 oz.,  gum  tragacanth  3 oz.  Mix,  cut  into 
small  squares,  and  dry. 

PUTTY  FOR  GLAZIERS. 

Mix  a quantity  of  whiting  into  a very  stiff 
paste  with  linseed  oil,  rubbing  and  beating 
it  well  before  using.  For  particular  pur- 
poses, as  for  fan  lights,  garden  hand  lights, 

1 iron-framed  green  houses,  and  other  places, 
where  the  lap  or  hold  is  very  narrow,  a 
i little  white-lead  may  he  added  to  advantage, 
i Colored  putty  has  a mixture  of  red  ochre, 

1 lamp  black,  or  other  color,  with  the  whiting. 

Flexible. — Take  10  lbs.  of  whiting  and 
jl  1 lb.  of  white-lead,  mix  it  with  the  necessary 
: quantity  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  adding*  to  it 
a wine-glassful  of  the  best  salad  oil. 


The  last  prevents  the  white-lead  from  hardening, 
and  preserves  the  putty  in  a state  sufliciently  soft,  to 
adhere  at  all  times,  and  not  by  getting  hard  and 
cracking  off,  suffering  the  wet  to  enter,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  ordinary  hard  putty. 

PYHOLA,  INFUSION  OF. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  pyrola  or  winter 
green  1 oz.,  boiling  water  1 pint.  Infuse 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  strain.  This  is 
astringent  and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  1 to  2 oz. 
It  has  the  singular  property  of  blackening 
the  urine. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID,  OR  WOOD  VINEGAR. 

When  we  distil  a vegetable  body  in  a close 
vessel,  we  obtain  at  first  the  included  water, 
or  that  of  vegetation  ; there  is  next  formed 
another  portion  of  water,  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  body;  a 
proportional  quantity  of  charcoal  is  set  free, 
and  with  the  successive  increase  of  the  heat, 
a small  portion  of  charcoal  combines  with 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  acetic  acid. 
This  was  considered  for  some  time  as  a pecu- 
liar acid,  and  was  accordingly  called  pyro- 
ligneous acid.  As  the  proportion  of  carbon 
becomes  preponderant,  it  combines  with  the 
other  principles,  and  then  some  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  volatilised,  of  little  color,  but 
which  becomes  thicker,  and  of  a darker  tint, 
always  getting  more  loaded  with  carbon. 
The  apparatus  employed  for  obtaining  crude 
vinegar  from  wood,  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
are  large  iron  cylinders.  In  this  country 
they  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  laid  hori- 
zontally in  the  furnace  ; in  France,  they  are 
made  of  sheet  iron  rivetted  together,  and 
they  are  set  upright  in  the  fire.  The  crude 
pyroligneous  acid  is  rectified  by  a second 
distillation  in  a copper  still,  in  the  body  of 
whieh  about  20  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter 
are  left  from  every  100.  It  has  now  become 
a transparent  brown  vinegar,  having  a con- 
siderably empyreumatic  smell,  and  a sp.  gr. 
of  1’013.  Its  acid  powers  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  best  household  vinegar,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two.  By  redistillation, 
saturation  with  quicklime,  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  acetate  to  dryness,  and  conversion  into 
acetate  of  soda  by  sulphate  of  soda,  the  em- 
pyreumatic matter  is  so  completely  dissipated , 
that  on  decomposing  the  pure  acetate  of  soda 
by  sulphuric  acid,  a perfectly  colorless  and 
grateful  vinegar  rises  in  distillation.  Its 
strength  will  be  proportionable  to  the  con- 
centration  of  the  decomposing  acid. 

PYROPHORI. 

I.  Take  2 parts  of  the  sulphate  of  potass 
and  1 of  lamp  black,  reduce  them  both  to 
a fine  powder,  and  let  the  two  be  intimately 
mixed ; then  place  them  in  a glass  phial, 
and  cover  the  outside  of  the  phial  with  a 
thick  coating  of  clay,  place  it  in  the  fire  and 
keep  it  red  hot  for  a few  minutes,  then  take 
it  out  and  cover  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with 
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a piece  of  clay.  In  this  state  let  it  get  cool, 
when  the  coating  of  clay  may  be  taken  off 
and  the  phial  corked.  When  a few  grains 
of  this  powder  are  afterwards  let  fall  from 
the  phitil,  they  will  take  fire  spontaneously 
upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  forming 
what  is  called  a pyrophorus.  This  mixture 
appears  to  contain  potassium,  which  rapidly 
attracting  oxygen  from  the  air,  excites  heat 
sufficient  to  inflame  the  other  ingredients. 

II.  It  is  well  known  that  when  2^  parts 
of  pure  tartaric  acid,  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization,  are  quickly  mixed  in  a dry 
capsule,  with  8 parts  of  peroxide  of  lead, 
perfectly  dry,  and  reduced  to  powder,  igni- 
tion very  soon  occurs  throughout  the  mass, 
which  is  very  vivid  and  of  long  duration. 
This  fact,  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walker, 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  other 
organic  substances  would  undergo  similar 
reaction  with  peroxyde  of  lead ; and  this 
has  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Boetliger.  On  experimenting  with  the 


oxalic  and  citric  acids,  be  found  that  the 
action  of  the  former  on  the  peroxide  of  lead 
was  more  rapid,  and  perhaps  stronger,  than 
that  of  tartaric  acid  ; while  that  of  citric  acid 
was  rather  weaker.  Thus,  on  mixing  toge- 
ther 54  parts  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  1 part 
of  oxalic  acid,  dried  in  hot  air,  or  containing 
19  per  cent,  of  water,  almost  instantaneous 
ignition  of  the  mass  occurs  ; but  it  continues 
for  a much  shorter  time  than  with  the  tartaric 
acid,  because  the  oxalic  acid  contains  less 
carbon.  In  order  to  obtain  a pyrophorus 
with  citric  acid,  1 atom  of  citric  acid,  pre- 
viously fused  and  kept  some  time  in  fusion, 
then  dried  and  pulverized,  must  be  promptly 
mixed  with  2 atoms  of  iieroxide  of  lead,  at 
the  temperature  of  73°  Fahr.  The  ignition 
of  the  whole  mass  is  almost  as  vivid,  and 
continues  for  as  long  a time,  as  with  tartaric 
acid.  Minium,  litharge,  and  carbonate  of 
lead,  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  yield  also, 
according  to  M.  Boetliger,  pyrophori,  but 
not  so  good  as  those  yielded  by  pure  oxide. 
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auAss. 

A vinegar  used  in  Russia,  made  by  mixing 
water  and  rye-flour,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air  and  sun  till  it  turns  sour. 

dUASSIA,  EXTRACT  OF. 

' Made  by  boiling  the  wood  cut  into  chips, 
straining  and  evaporating  the  solution.  The 
quassia  wood  will  yield  about  a sixth  part 
of  its  weight  of  extract. 

This  is  used  chiefly  by  the  brewers  as  a bitter  to 
save  hops,  under  the  name  of  multum. 

aUASSIA,  INFUSION  OF. 

Quassia  wood  chips  2 scruples,  boiling 
distilled  water  1 pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  and  strain.  It  is  used  as  a tonic,  and 
is  very  bitter;  also,  when  sweetened  with 
treacle,  it  makes  an  excellent  fly-water. 

aUEEN  CAKES. 

Take  1 lb.  of  sugar,  beat  and  sift  it,  1 lb. 
of  well-dried  flour,  1 lb.  of  butter,  8 eggs, 
and  i lb.  of  currants,  washed  and  picked ; 
grate  a nutmeg,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
mace  and  cinnamon,  work  the  butter  to  a 
cream,  put  in  the  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  twenty  minutes,  and  mix  them  with 
the  butter  and  .sugar.  Then  beat  the  yolks 
for  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  the  butter. 
Beat  the  whole  together,  and  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  oven,  put  in  the  flour,  spices,  and 
currants  ; sift  a little  sugar  over  them,  and 
Sake  them  in  tins. 


aUEEN’s  CORDIAL. 

For  3 gallons,  take  2 gallons  of  rectified 
spirit,  1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  peppermint, 
2 drachms  of  the  oil  of  carraway  seeds,  1 oz. 
of  coriander  seeds,  1 oz.  of  cassia,  4^  oz.  of 
mace,  1 pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  2 pints 
of  syrup  ; fill  it  up  with  water,  and  clarify 
with  alum. 

aUEEN’s  METAL. 

Take  44  lbs.  tin,  | lb.  of  bismuth,  4 1^. 
antimony,  and  4 lb-  lead.  Or,  100  lbs.  tin, 
8 lbs,  antimony,  1 lb.  bismuth,  and  4 lbs. 
copper. 

This  alloy  is  used  for  making  tea-pots,  and  other 
vessels  which  imitate  silver. 

aUEEN’s  YELLOW. 

Boil  together  5 parts  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  4 of  mercury  ; a white  crys- 
talline persulphate  of  mercury  is  obtained. 
This,  when  thrown  into  water,  undergoes 
decomposition,  being  resolved  into  a soluble 
supersulphate,  and  an  insoluble  subsulphate, 
which  is  precipitated,  forming,  when  washed 
and  dried.  Queen’s  yellow.  It  is  far  from 
being  a permanent  pigment. 

aUICK  MATCH. 

Take  some  common  cotton,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  wick  of  candles,  and  double  it  so  that 
there  may  be  4 or  6 strands  ; boil  it  for  some 
time  in  vinegar,  and  then,  when  sufficiently 
cold  to  handle,  draw  it  through  the  hands  to 
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squeeze  out  the  greater  part  of  the  vinegar. 
This  being  done,  rub  over  it  some  common 

thin  paste,  and  afterwards  some  dry  meal- 

powder,  or  draw  it  through  the  hand  loaded 
with  meal-powder,  then  sift  some  meal- 
powder  over  it,  and  let  it  dry.  Make  cases 
of  long  strips  of  paper,  the  longer  the  bettei, 
and  cut  about  2 inches  wide  ; roUed  on  a 
wire,  and  secured  by  the  outer  edge  wi^th 
paste,  the  quick-match  drawn  through  this 
when  both  are  quite  dry,  forms  the  quick- 
match  ; several  joints  may  be  united  by  tying 
them  together  with  thread  and  tissue-papermg 
the  joints,  taking  care  that  the  match  of  one 
touches  the  match  of  the  other ; or  if  a great 
length  is  required,  the  match  need  not  be  cut 
at  all,  but  the  various  lengths  of  case  slipped 
on  by  a wire  or  bodkin,  and  tied  at  the  joints 
as  before. 


aUICKSILVER  OINTMENT. 

I.  Take  1 lb.  of  quicksilveV,  oz.  of 
balsam  of  sulphur  ; rub  them  well  together, 
and  add  1 lb.  of  lard. 

II.  Take  3 oz.  of  quicksilver,  6 drachms 
of  nitric  acid ; dissolve,  and  then  add  ^ lb. 
of  lard,  12  oz.  of  olive  oil.  Melt  together, 
add  the  acid,  and  stir  till  cold.  Both  used 


in  farriery. 


QUini-S,  PREPARATION  OP. 

I.  Butch  method.  — Immerse  the  quill 
when  plucked  from  the  wing  in  water  almost 
boiling ; leave  it  there  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently soft ; compress  it,  turning  it  on  its 
axis  with  the  back  or  blade  of  a knife.  The 
immersion  and  compression  must  be  con- 
tinued till  the  quill  is  clear  when  cold,  and 
the  membrane  and  greasy  covering  is  entirely 
removed  ; it  is  immersed  a last  time  to  ren- 
der it  cylindrical,  which  is  done  by  whirling 
it  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger ; it  is 
then  dried  in  a gentle  temperature. 

The  French  discovered  tliis  process  when  they 
conquered  Holland. 

II.  French  method. — A bath  of  very  fine 
sand  must  be  kept  constantly  at  a suitable 
temperature,  which  is  about  140°  Fah. ; into 
this,  the  quill  end  of  the  feather  must  be 
plunged,  and  left  in  it  a few  instants.  On 
taking  the  quills  out,  they  must  be  strongly 
rubbed  with  a piece  of  flannel,  after  which 
they  are  found  to  be  white  and  transparent. 
Both  carbonate  of  potash  in  solution  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  been  tried  to  effect 
the  same  end,  but  without  success.  The 
yellow  tint,  which  gives  quills  the  air  of  age, 
is  produced  by  dipping  them  for  a little 
while  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
making  them  perfectly  dry.  But  this  pro- 
cess must  be  preceded  by  the  sand-bath 
operation. 

III.  English  method. — Quills  are  dressed 
by  the  London  dealers  in  two  ways  ; by  the 
one,  they  remain  of  their  natural  color  ; by 


the  other,  they  acquire  a yellow  tint, 
workman  sits  before  a small  stove  fire,  into 
which  he  thrusts  the  barrel  of  the  quill  for 
about  a second,  then  lays  its  root  quickly 
below  his  blunt-edged  knife,  called  a hook, 
and  pressing  this  firmly  with  the  left  hand, 
draws  the  quill  briskly  through  with  his  right. 
The  bed  on  which  the  quill  is  laid  to  receive 
this  pressure  is  called  the  plate.  It  is  a 
rectangular  smooth  lump  of  iron,  about 
3 inches  long,  1^  broad,  and  2^  thick,  which 
is  heated  on  his  stove  to  about  the  350th  F. 
The  hook  is  a ruler  of  about  15  inches  in 
length,  somewhat  like  the  patten- makers’ 
knife,  its  fulcrum  being  formed  at  the  one 
end  by  a hook  and  staple,  and  the  power  of 
pressure  being  applied  by  the  hand  at  the 
other  end.  The  quill,  rendered  soft  and 
elastic  by  the  heat,  endures  the  strong  scrap- 
ing-action of  the  tool,  and  thus  gets  stripped 
of  its  opaque  outer  membrane,  without 
hazard  of  being  split.  A skilful  workman 
can  pass  2000  quills  through  his  hands  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours.  They  are  next  cleaned 
by  being  scrubbed  by  a woman  with  a piece 
of  rough  dog-fish  skin,  and  finally  tied  up 
by  a man  in  bundles  of  ^ hundred  each.  In 
another  mode  of  dressing  quills,  they  are 
steeped  a night  in  decoction  of  turmeric,  to 
stain  them  yellow ; taken  out  and  dried  in 
warm  sand  contained  in  a pot,  then  scraped 
as  above  described.  The  first  are  reckoned 
to  make  the  best  pens,  though  the  second 
may  appear  more  beautiful.  Crow  quills 
for  draughtsmen,  as  well  as  swan  quills,  are 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

The  quills  plucked  from  well-fed  living  birds  have 
most  elasticity,  and  are  least  subject  to  be  moth- 
eaten.  The  best  are  those  plucked,  or  which  are 
spontaneously  cast  in  the  month  of  May  or  June, 
because  they  are  then  fully  ripe.  In  the  goose’s 
wing,  the  five  exterior  feathers  only  are  valuable  for 
writing.  The  first  is  the  hardest  and  roundest  of  all, 
but  the  shortest.  The  next  two  are  the  best  of  the 
five.  They  are  sorted  into  those  of  the  right  and 
the  left  wing,  which  are  differently  hent.  The 
heaviest  quills  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best. 
Lately,  steaming  for  four  hours  has  been  proposed 
as  a good  preparation, 

IV.  Austrian  method. — The  following  is 
the  manner  in  which  M,  Scholz,  of  Vienna, 
proceeds  in  the  preparation  of  quills  for 
writing,  by  means  of  which  he  renders  them 
more  durable,  and  even  superior  to  the  best 
Hamburgh  quills.  For  this  purpose  he 
makes  use  of  a kettle,  into  which  he  pours 
common  water,  so  as  to  occupy  the  fourth 
part  of  its  capacity,  he  then  suspends  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  feathers  perpendicularly, 
the  barrel  lowermost,  and  so  placed,  as  that 
its  extremity  may  only  touch  the  surface  of 
the  water  ; he  then  covers  the  kettle  with  a 
lid  properly  adjusted,  boils  the  water,  and 
keeps  the  feathers  four  hours  in  this  vapour 
bath.  By  means  of  this  process  he  frees 
them  of  their  fatty  parts,  and  renders  them 
soft  and  transparent.  On  the  following  day. 
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after  having  scraped  them  with  the  blade  of 
a knife,  and  then  rubbed  them  with  a bit  of 
cloth,  he  exposes  them  to  a moderate  heat ; 
by  the  day  after  they  are  perfectly  hard  and 
transparent,  without  however  having  the 
inconvenience  of  splitting  too  easily. 

aUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Boil  quinces  in  water,  until  soft,  then  rub 
them  through  a sieve.  Boil  this  pulp  with 
half  its  weight  of  sugar,  till  of  a consistence 
to  become  solid  when  cold. 

aUINCE  WINE. 

I.  Gather  the  quinces  when  pretty  ripe,  in 
a dry  day,  rub  off  the  down  with  a linen  cloth, 
then  lay  them  in  hay  or  straw  for  ten  days, 
to  perspire.  Now  cut  them  in  quarters,  take 
out  the  cores,  and  bruise  them  well  in  a 
mashing  tub  with  a wooden  pestle.  Squeeze 
out  the  liquid  part,  by  pressing  them  in  a 
hair  bag,  by  degrees,  in  a cyder  press ; strain 
this  liquor  through  a fine  sieve,  then  warm  it 
gently  over  a fire,  and  skim  it,  but  do  not 
suffer  it  to  boil.  Now  sprinkle  into  it  some 
loaf-sugar  reduced  to  powder ; then,  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  a quart  of  white  wine, 
boil  12  or  14  large  quinces,  thinly  sliced  ; 
add  2 lbs.  of  fine  sugar,  and  then  strain  off 
the  liquid  part,  and  mingle  it  with  the  natural 
juice  of  the  quinces ; put  this  into  a cask, 
(not  to  fill  it,)  and  mix  them  well  together, 
then  let  it  stand  to  settle  ; put  in  2 or  3 
whites  of  eggs,  then  draw  it  off.  If  it  be 
not  sweet  enough,  add  more  sugar,  and  a 
quart  of  the  best  Malmsey.  To  make  it  still 
better,  boil  ^ lb.  of  stoned  raisins  and  ^ oz. 
of  cinnamon  bark,  in  a quart  of  the  liquor, 
to  the  consumption  of  a third  part,  and 
straining  it,  put  it  into  the  cask  when  the 
wine  is  fermenting. 

II.  Take  20  large  quinces,  gathered  when 
they  are  dry  and  full  ripe.  Wipe  them  clean 
with  a coarse  cloth,  and  grate  them  with  a 
large  grater  or  rasp  as  near  the  cores  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  touch  the  cores.  Boil  a 


gallon  of  spring-water,  throw  in  the  quinces, 
and  let  them  boil  softly  about  a quarter  ot 
an  hour.  Then  strain  them  well  into  an 
earthen  pan,  on  2 lbs.  of  double-refined 
sugar.  Pare  the  peel  of  2 large  lemons, 
throw  them  in,  and  squeeze  the  juice  through 
a sieve.  Stir  it  about  till  it  be  very  cool, 
and  then  toast  a thin  bit  of  bread  very  brown, 
rub  a little  yeast  on  it,  and  let  the  whole 
stand  close  covered  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
take  out  the  toast  and  lemon,  put  the  wine 
in  a cask,  keep  it  three  months,  and  then 
bottle  it.  If  a 20-gallon  cask  is  wanted,  let 
it  stand  six  months  before  bottling  it ; and 
remember,  when  straining  the  quinces,  to 
wring  them  hard  in  a coarse  cloth. 

aniNINE,  MEDICINES  OF. 

I.  Cerate. — Sulphate  of  quinine  1 part, 
simple  cerate  10  parts.  Mix  well. 

II.  Essence. — Alcohol  1 oz.,  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  1 drachm,  add  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine to  saturation. 

III.  Lozenges. — Sulphate  of  quinine  32 
grains,  white  sugar  1 lb.,  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  to  make  into  a paste.  Divide 
into  15  grain  lozenges. 

IV.  Ointment.  — Sulphate  of  quinine  1 
part,  lard  2 parts. 

V.  Wine. — Sulphate  of  quinine  6 grains, 
Madeira  wine  1 lb.  Malmsey,  or  any  other 
wine  may  be  used. 

VI.  Syrup. — Sulphate  of  quinine  26  grains, 
simple  syrup  1 lb.  Good  in  fevers.  Mix  it 
with  water  as  a common  drink. 

auiN’s  SAUCE. 

I.  Walnut  pickle  and  port  wine,  of  each 
1 pint,  mushroom  ketchup  2 pints,  ancho- 
vies and  eschalots,  of  each  2 dozen,  soy 
i pint,  cayenne  pepper  2 drams.  Boil 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  and  bottle. 

II.  Soy  8 lbs.,  walnut  ketchup  and  mush- 
room ketchup,  of  each  2 gallons,  sprats  8 lbs. 
cayenne  pepper  8 oz.,  garlic  1 lb. 


RAGOUT  SPICE. 

Flour  of  mustard,  black  pepper,  and  gra- 
ted lemon  peel,  of  each  4 lb.,  allspice,  ginger, 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  ^ oz.,  cayenne  pepper 
2 oz.,  dry  salt  1 lb.  Mix  all  together. 

RAISIN  VINEGAR. 

After  making  raisin  wine,  lay  the  pressed 
raisins  in  a heap  to  heat,  then  to  each  cwt. 
put  10  gallons  of  water,  and  a little  yeast. 


RAISIN  WINE. 

Take  28  lbs.  of  raisins,  picked  from  the 
stalks.  Let  them  be  chopped  into  small 
bits  with  any  proper  instrument,  and  thrown 
into  a deep  tub  or  bucket.  Pour  on  them 
3 gallons  of  tolerably  hot  water,  and  let 
them  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Throw  the 
whole  into  a hair-cloth  or  canvas*  bag,  and 
with  a press  of  sufficient  power  force  out 
the  juice.  On  the  marc  pour  2 gallons  mor« 
of  hot  water,  and  after  twelve  hours  press 
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out  as  before.  Mix  the  2 liquors,  add  3 lbs. 
of  white  su^ar,  and  dissolve  it  perfectly. 
A fermentation  will  set  in  ; when  over,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  racked  into  a clean  cask,  and 
left  bunged  up  for  three  months,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  again  racked.  ^ oz.  of  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a little  water  or  wine,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  returned  into 
the  cask.  Being  closely  bunged,  it  is  to 
remain  for  twelve  months,  after  which  it  may 
be  buttled.  The  cask  should  be  full. 

RASPBERRIES,  TO  PRESERVE  WHOLE. 

Have  a pan  of  sugar  boiled  to  the  blow. 
Throw  in  a few  fine  unbroken,  dry,  but  not 
over- ripe  raspberries,  boil  them  for  a few 
minutes,  and  take  them  out  with  a skimmer 
without  breaking  them.  Do  more  with  the 
same  sugar,  and  so  on  until  all  are  done, 
putting  them,  when  taken  out,  as  dry  as 
possible  into  preserving  jars ; lastly,  pour 
over  them  the  rest  of  the  syrup,  or  some 
apple  jelly.  Other  soft  fruits  may  be  done 
in  the  same  way.  Raspberry  compote  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  fruit  is  first  suffered 
to  remain  four  or  five  hours  in  the  syrup 
altogether,  and  then  boiled  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  In  both  cases  take  off  all  the  scum 
that  arises  with  a scoop  of  white  paper  or 
a card. 

RASPBERRY  CORDIAL  OR  BRANDY. 

Mix  together  equal  quantities  of  raspberry 
juice  and  strong  gin,  or  British  brandy,  to 
which  has  been  previously  added  a little  oil 
of  cinnamon,  killed  in  strong  spirits  of  wine. 
Sweeten  with  loaf-sugar,  using  1 lb.  to  the 
gallon. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM. 

I.  Mix  the  juice  of  fresh  raspberries  with 
the  cream,  to  the  desired  strength  of  flavor, 
sweeten  it  with  loaf-sugar,  and  beat  up  to  a 
strong  froth  ; serve  in  glasses,  putting  a little 
froth  at  the  top  of  each.  In  winter,  warm 
some  raspberry  jam,  strain  the  juice  from  it, 
and  add  the  cream  while  the  juice  is  still 
warm. 

II.  Rub  a quart  of  raspberries  through  a 
hair  sieve,  to  take  out  the  seeds,  mix  the  juice 
well  with  cream ; sweeten  it  with  sugar  to 
your  taste,  then  put  it  into  a stone  jug,  and 
raise  a froth  with  a chocolate  mill.  As  the 
froth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it 
upon  a hair  sieve.  When  there  is  as  much 
froth  as  wanted,  put  what  cream  remains  in 
a deep  china  dish,  and  pour  the  frothed  cream 
upon  it,  as  high  as  it  will  lie  on. 

RASPBERRY  DROPS. 

Press  out  the  juice  of  some  ripe  raspberries 
through  a piece  of  flannel  or  cloth,  upon 
twice  their  weight  of  sugar,  boil  them  till 
they  crystallize  when  cold,  then  drop  the 
sugar  thus  boiled  upon  white  paper,  or  upon 
tin  plates,  and  dry  in  a slow  oven,  or  the  sun. 


RASPBERRY  ICE. 

Take  1 pint  of  raspberries,  1 pint  of  cream, 
1 lb.  of  loaf-sugar,  pint  of  ripe  currants 
or  cherries.  Mash  and  strain  the  fruit,  mix 
the  other  articles  with  it,  and  freeze.  The 
same  for  a water  ice,  substituting  water  for 
cream,  and  adding  to  the  above  quantity  the 
juice  of  2 lemons. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Mash  a quantity  of  fine  ripe  dry  raspber- 
ries, strew  on  them  their  own  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  white  currant 
juice.  Boil  them  half  an  hour  over  a clear 
slow  fire,  skkn  them  well,  and  put  them  into 
pots  or  glasses  ; tie  them  down  with  brandy 
papers,  and  keep  them  dry.  Strew  on  the 
sugar  as  quick  as  possible  after  the  berries 
are  gathered,  and  in  order  to  preserve  their 
flavor,  they  must  not  stand  long  before 
boiling  them. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

Take  3 pottles  of  ripe  raspberries,  and 
1 of  ripe  currants  ; press  out  the  juice  and 
filter  it ; to  1 pint  of  juice  add  1 lb.  of  loaf- 
sugar,  boil  till  it  jellys  sufficiently. 

RASPBERRY  PASTE. 

Mash  a quart  of  raspberries,  strain  one 
half  and  put  the  juice  to  the  other  half ; 
boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them 
a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  let  them 
boil  all  together,  till  the  raspberries  are  done 
enough.  Then  put  IJ  lb.  of  double  refined 
sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  dissolve  it.  Boil  it  to  a sugar  again, 
then  put  in  the  raspberries  and  juice,  scald 
and  pour  them  into  glasses.  Put  them  into  a 
stove  to  dry,  and  turn  them  when  necessary. 

RASPBERRY  ROCK. 

Boil  sugar  to  the  degree  of  dryness,  called 
the  crack,  pour  out  on  a greased  slab  the 
greater  portion,  color  the  rest  with  cochineal, 
and  pour  that  out  also,  but  in  a different 
part ; roll  out  the  uncolored  part,  and  flavor 
it  with  raspberry  juice  and  a little  tartaric 
acid.  Make  it  into  a ball,  and  holding  one 
part  in  the  hand,  drag  it  repeatedly  on  a 
hook,  till  it  becomes  white ; then,  the  red 
part  having  been  kept  warm,  cover  over  it 
for  rock  ; and  for  sticks,  wrap  the  red  round 
it  in  lines,  and  draw  or  roU  the  whole  out  to 
a proper  thickness. 

RASPBERRY  SYRUP. 

Put  any  desired  quantity  of  fruit  into  a 
pan  or  basin,  and  reduce  it  to  a mash.  Cover 
the  basin  or  pan  with  a cloth  or  piece  of 
paper,  to  keep  out  any  dust  or  dirt,  and  put 
it  into  a warm  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  until  a fermentation  has  commenced,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  mucilage,  or  the  syrup 
would  become  a jelly  in  the  bottles.  Filter 
the  juice  through  a flannel  bag,  and  let  it  be 
clear.  To  a pint  of  filtered  juice  add  2 lbs. 
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of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  which  put  into  a 
bell-metal  or  copper  preserving  pan,  as  tin 
changes  the  color  of  red  fruits  to  a deep 
purple.  Place  them  on  the  fire,  and  stir 
them  together  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  or 
at  the  most  it  should  only  be  suffered  to  boil 
up  3 or  4 times  before  it  is  removed.  Take 
off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold, 
bottle  it  and  cork  close. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR  SYRUP. 

I.  For  this  purpose  use  either  white  or  red 
raspberries,  only  observing  to  use  the  best 
white  vinegar  with  white  raspberries,  and 
red  vinegar  for  red  raspberries.  To  each 
pint  of  juice,  add  pint  or  1 quart  of 
vinegar,  of  the  common  strength  ; or  if  it  is 
strong  or  concentrated  vinegar,  use  only 
equal  portions.  To  each  pint  of  this  mix- 
ture, add  2 lbs.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and 
proceed  in  every  respect  as  for  raspberry 
syrup. 

II.  Three-parts  fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle 
or  jar  with  picked  raspberries,  and  nearly 
fill  the  bottle  with  vinegar  ; or  3 lbs.  of 
raspberries  may  be  allowed  to  a quart  of 
vinegar.  Let  them  infuse  for  a week,  keeping 
the  bottle  closely  covered.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  pour  the  vinegar  and  raspberries 
into  a fine  sieve,  or  a piece  of  lawn  spread 
over  a pan,  and  press  the  fruit  a little,  that 
the  juice  may  run  from  them  with  the  vine- 
gar. To  each  pint  of  juice  use  2 lbs.  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  which  put  into  a pan  or 
jar,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water ; 
keep  it  at  this  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, and  let  the  whole  cool  gradually. 
When  the  syrup  is  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
close  for  use. 

These  will  he  found  a most  useful  store,  and  are 
much  used  by  many  persons  during  hot  weather,  for 
making  a kind  of  sherbet  with  water.  The  raspberry 
vinegar  syrup  makes  a most  refreshing,  pleasing, 
and  generally  an  acceptable  and  approved  drink  for 
invalids,  as  well  as  a sherbet 

RASPBERRY  WINE. 

I.  Take  of  cold  soft  water  6 gallons,  cider 

4 gallons,  raspberries  6 gallons,  any  other 
fruit  3 gallons — ferment.  Mix  raw  sugar 

18  or  20  lbs.,  red  tartar  in  fine  powder  3 oz., 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  2 oz.,  dry,  or  4 oz. 
fresh,  then  add  brandy  3 quarts.  This  will 
make  18  gallons. 

II.  Gather  the  raspberries  when  ripe, 
busk  and  bruise  them  ; then  strain  them 
through  a bag  into  jars  or  other  vessels. 
Boil  the  juice,  and  to  every  gallon  put  1 J lb. 
of  lump  sugar.  Now  add  whites  of  egg, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  for  15  minutes — skim- 
ming it  as  the  froth  rises.  When  cool  and 
settled,  decant  the  Uquor  into  a cask,  adding 
yeast  to  make  it  ferment.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  add  a pint  of  v/hite  wine,  or  ^ 
a i>int  of  proof  spirit  to  each  gallon  con- 
tained in  the  cask,  and  hang  a bag  in  it  con- 


taining 1 oz.  of  bruised  mace.  In  three 
months,  if  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  will  be 
very  excellent  and  delicious  wine. 

RATAFIA. 

This  is  a liquor  prepared  from  different 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  of  different  colors 
according  to  the  fruits  made  use  of.  These 
fruits  should  be  gathered  when  in  their 
greatest  perfection,  and  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  them  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

I.  Red.  — Take  of  black-heart  cherries 
24  lbs.,  small  black  cherries  4 lbs.,  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries,  each,  3 lbs.  Pick 
the  fruit  from  their  stalks,  and  bruise  them, 
in  which  state  let  them  continue  1 2 hours  ; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint 
of  it  add  ^ lb.  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  run  the  whole  through  the  fil- 
tering bag,  and  add  to  it  3 quarts  of  proof 
spirit.  Then  take  of  cinnamon  4 oz.,  mace 
1 oz.,  and  cloves  2 drachms.  Bruise  these 
spices,  put  them  into  a still  with  a gallon  of 
proof  spirit  and  2 quarts  of  water,  and  draw 
off  a gallon  with  a brisk  fire.  Add  as  much 
of  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia  as  will  ren- 
der it  agreeable ; about  is  the  proportion. 

II.  Dry  or  Sharp. — Take  of  cherries  and 
gooseberries,  each  30  lbs.,  mulberries  7 lbs., 
raspberries  10  lbs.  Pick  all  these  fruits 
clean  from  their  stalks,  &c.,  bruise  them, 
and  let  them  stand  12  hours ; but  do  not 
suffer  them  to  ferment.  Press  out  the  juice, 
and  to  every  pint  add  3 oz.  of  sugar.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run  it  through  the 
filtering  bag,  and  to  every  5 pints  of  liquor 
add  4 pints  of  proof  spirit ; together  with 
the  same  proportion  of  spirit  drawn  from 
spices. 

III.  Common. — Take  of  nutmegs  8 oz., 
bitter  almonds  10  lbs.,  Lisbon  sugar  8 lbs., 
ambergris  10  grains.  Infuse  these  ingre- 
dients three  days  in  10  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  and  filter  it  through  a flannel  bag  for 
use.  The  nutmegs  and  bitter  almonds  must 
be  bruised,  and  the  ambergris  rubbed  with 
the  Lisbon  sugar  in  a marble  mortar,  before 
they  are  infused  in  the  spirit. 

RATAFIA  CAKES. 

Beat  § lb.  each  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
in  fine  orange,  rose,  or  ratafia  water,  mix 
4 lb.  of  fine  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  with 
the  same,  add  the  whites  of  4 eggs  well 
beaten  to  it,  set  it  over  a moderate  fire  in  a 
preserving,  pan.  Stir  it  one  way  until  it  is 
pretty  hot,  and  when  a little  cool,  form  it 
into  small  rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes. 
Shake  some  flour  lightly  on  them,  give  each 
a light  tap,  and  put  them  on  sugar  papers, 
sift  a little  sugar  on  them,  and  put  them  into 
a thorough  slack  oven. 

RATAFIA,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Essential  oil  of  almonds  1 oz.,  spirit  of 
wine  1 pint;  mix.  Used  to  make  noyeau,  &c. 
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ratcliffe’s  cough  mixture. 

Mix  together  4 drachms  of  syrup  of  squills, 
' 4 drachms  of  elixir  of  paregoric,  4 drachms 
of  syrup  of  poppies.  Take  a tea-spoonful 
in  a little  tea  or  warm  water,  as  occasion 
requires. 

RAZOR  PASTE. 

I.  Finely-washed  oxide  of  tin  (putty 
powder)  1 oz.,  powdered  oxalic  acid  j oz., 
powdered  gum  20  grains.  Make  into  a stiff 
paste  with  water. 

II.  Emery  reduced  to  a very  line  powder 
2 parts,  spermaceti  ointment  1 part. 

III.  Jeweller’s  rouge  or  crocus,  and  suet, 
equal  parts, 

IV.  The  last,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal 
part  of  black  lead, 

V.  Diamond  dust  1 part,  powdered  chalk 
or  red  ochre  1 part. 

This  diamond  dust  is  from  an  inferior  kind  of 
diamond  lately  brought  from  Brazil. 

VI.  The  snuff  of  a tallow  candle  made  into 
a paste  with  grease  of  any  kind. 

RED  CHALK  CRAYONS. 

The  preparation  of  those  red  crayons, 
which  are  best  adapted  for  drawing,  is  per- 
formed as  follows  : — A quantity  of  hematite 
is  ground  in  a porphyry  mortar,  with  filtered 
water,  until  it  be  extremely  divided,  so  as  to 
form  an  impalpable  powder.  This  powder 
is  again  diffused  in  a quantity  of  water, 
sufficient  to  allow  finer  parts  of  the  mixture 
to  be  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  placed 
above  a large  vessel  filled  with  water.  The 
liquid  holding  the  hematite  in  suspension  is 
then  agitated ; and  after  this,  allowed  to  rest 
four  and  twenty  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  there  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  a deposit  of  hematite,  in  the  form  of 
a very  fine  powder  ; the  water  is  cautiously 
decanted  from  it.  To  form  crayons  of  this 
impalpable  powder,  a uniting  medium  is 
necessary.  This  is  afforded  either  by  gum 
arabic  or  isinglass,  of  which  the  proportions 
vary,  according  to  the  use  to  which  the  crayon 
is  destined  ; less  of  it  being  required  for 
soft  crayons,  which,  consequently,  yield  their 
color  more  readily ; and  more  for  the  hard 
ones,  which  preserve  their  points  longer. 
The  following  are  the  proportions  to  be 
employed  in  five  kinds  of  crayons,  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness. 

I.  For  the  soft  red  crayons,  which  leave 
broad  traces,  18  grains  of  dry  gum  arabic, 
to  1 oz.  of  the  prepared  hematite  powder. 

II.  For  harder  erayons,  21  grains  of  gum, 
to  1 oz.  of  the  hematite  powder. 

III.  For  still  harder  crayons,  and  which 
make  small  and  delicate  marks,  22  grains  of 
gum  to  1 oz.  of  hematite. 

IV.  For  the  hardest  of  this  kind,  27  grains 
of  gum,  to  1 oz.  of  hematite. 


V.  For  crayons  which  leave  shining  traces, 
36  grains  of  isinglass,  to  1 oz.  of  the  pre- 
pared hematitepowder.  The  gum  or  isinglass 
is  to  be  dissolved  separately  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  their  solutions  passed 
through  a linen  cloth  ; the  hematite  powder 
is  then  added.  The  liquid  is  brought  near 
to  a gentle  fire,  until  the  mass  is  somewhat 
thickened  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
when  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  The 
mixture  is  then  to  be  carefully  ground  on  a 
porphory  slab,  to  render  it  as  intimately 
mixed  as  possible,  and  is  ready  to  be  formed 
into  crayons.  To  effect  this,  the  mass,  when 
it  has  become  of  a proper  consistence,  is  forced 
through  a cylinder  ; the  sticks  thus  formed, 
are  dried,  and  divided  into  crayons,  of  2 
inches  long.  They  are  then  sharpened  at 
their  points  ; and  the  hard  crust,  which  had 
formed  upon  them  while  drying,  is  removed. 

RED  CROCKERY,  GLAZE  FOR. 

Common  salt  13  lbs.,  carbonate  of  potass 
30  parts ; dissolve  them  in  water,  and  dip  in 
the  article  to  be  glazed. 

RED  DYES. 

The  coloring  matters  employed  for  dyeing 
red,  are  archil,  madder,  carthamus,  kermes, 
cochineal,  and  Brazil  wood. 

I.  For  Wool. — Coarse  woollen  stuffs  are 
dyed  red  with  madder  or  archil ; but  fine 
cloth  is  almost  exclusively  dyed  with  cochi- 
neal, though  the  color  which  it  receives  from 
kermes  is  much  more  durable.  Brazil  wood 
is  scarcely  used,  except  as  an  auxiliary,  be- 
cause the  color  which  it  imparts  to  wool  is 
not  permanent.  Wool  is  dyed  red,  by  first 
impregnating  it  with  alumine,  by  means  ot 
an  alum  bath,  and  then  boiling  it  in  a decoc- 
tion of  cochineal  or  madder,  till  it  has  ac- 
quired the  wished-for  color.  The  color  will 
be  finer,  if  tin- mordant  is  substituted  for 
alum  ; indeed,  it  is  usual  with  dyers  to  add 
a little  nitro-muriate  of  tin  when  they  want 
fine  colors.  The  addition  of  archil  and 
potass  to  the  cochineal,  both  renders  the  red 
darker,  and  gives  it  more  bloom  ; but  the 
bloom  very  soon  vanishes.  For  paler  colors, 
one-half  of  the  cochineid  is  withdrawn,  and 
madder  substituted  in  its  place.  Wool  may 
be  dyed  scarlet,  by  first  boiling  it  in  a solu- 
tion of  murio-sulphate  of  tin,  then  dyeing 
it  pale  yellow  with  quercitron  bark,  and 
afterwards  crimson  with  cochineal ; for  scarlet 
is  a compound  color,  consisting  of  crimson 
mixed  with  a little  yellow. 

II.  Take  4 Jibs,  of  cream  of  tartar,  4J  lbs. 
of  alum  ; boil  the  wool  gently  for  two  hours  | 
transfer  it  into  a cool  place,  and  wash  it 
next  day  in  pure  water.  Then  infuse  for 
half  an  hour  12  lbs.  of  madder,  and  1 lb.  of 
chloride  of  tin,  in  luke-warm  water,  then 
filter  the  whole  through  canvas.  The  red 
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liquor,  not  being  required,  is  thrown  away, 
or  used  for  other  and  inferior  purposes. 

HI.  For  Silks. — Silk  is  usually  dyed  red 
with  cochineal,  or  carthamus,  and  sometimes 
with  Brazil-wood.  Kermes  does  not  answer 
for  silk  ; madder  is  scarcely  ever  used  for 
that  purpose,  because  it  does  not  yield  a 
color  bright  enough.  Archil  is  employed  to 
give  silk  a bloom  ; but  it  is  scarcely  ever 
used  by  itself,  unless  when  the  color  wanted 
is  lilac.  Silk  may  be  dyed  crimson,  by 
steeping  it  in  a solution  of  alum,  and  then 
dyeing  it  in  the  usual  way  in  a cochineal 
bath.  The  colors  known  by  the  names  of 
poppy,  cherry,  rose,  and  flesh-color,  are 
given  to  silk  by  means  of  carthamus.  The 
process  consists  merely  in  -keeping  the  silk 
as  long  as  it  extracts  any  color,  and  then 
well  washing  it  in  clean  water. 

IV.  Ivory,  Bone,  Hair,  and  Feathers. — 
The  same  as  the  dye  for  wool ; or  the  article, 
if  solid,  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of 
scarlet  cloth,  and  boiled  with  it  in  water,  a 
little  alum  being  added. 

V.  Wood. — The  best  red  stain  or  dye  for 
wood  is  archil,  as  sold  at  the  shops.  Lay  a 
coat  of  this  over  the  wood,  and  then,  when 
dry,  wash  it  over  with  vinegar  or  other  acid. 
Logwood  and  red  senders  wood  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  not  so  durable. 

VI.  Marble.  — Dissolve  alkanet  root  in 
sweet  oil,  and  wash  the  marble  with  it,  letting 
t lay  on  for  some  time.  Dragon’s-blood, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  gives  a fine  dark 
red  color. 

RED  ENAMEL. 

I.  Sulphate  of  iron  (calcined  dark)  7 oz., 
flux  18  oz.,  colcothar  1 oz. 

II.  Red  sulphate  of  iron  2 oz.,  flux  6 oz., 
white-lead  3 oz. 

The  formei  gives  a dark,  the  latter  a pale  red. 

RED  INK. 

I.  This  ink  may  be  made  by  infusing,  for 
three  or  four  days  in  weak  vinegar,  Brazil 
wood  chipped  into  small  pieces  ; the  infusion 
may  be  then  boiled  upon  the  wood  for  an 
hour,  strained,  and  thickened  slightly  with 
gum  arabic  and  water.  A little  alum  im- 
proves the  color.  A decoction  of  cochineal 
with  a little  water  of  ammonia,  forms  a more 
beautiful  red  ink,  but  it  is  fugitive.  An  ex- 
temporaneous red  ink  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  carmine  in  weak  water 
of  ammonia,  and  adding  a little  mucilage. 

Ited  ink  may  likewise  be  prepared  of  white  wine 
instead  of  vinegar,  but  it  shouid  be  sour,  or  disposed 
to  he  so ; otherwise,  a third  or  fourth  of  vinegar 
should  be  added,  in  order  to  its  taking  the  stronger 
tincture  from  the  wood.  Small  beer  has  been  some 
times  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  ink  will 
not  be  so  bright,  and  when  it  is  used,  vinegar  should 
be  added,  the  quiiutity  of  gum  arabic  diminished 
and  the  sugar  wholly  omitted, 

II.  Prom  Vermillion. — Take  the  glair  of 
4 eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  sugar  or 


sugar  candy,  beaten  to  a powder,  and  as 
much  spirit  of  wine  ; beat  them  together  till 
they  are  of  the  consistence  of  oil.  Then  add 
such  a proportion  of  vermillion  as  will  pro- 
auce  a red  color  sufficiently  strong  ; and  keep 
the  mixture  in  a small  phial  or  well-stopped 
bottle  for  use.  The  composition  should  be 
well  shaken  together  before  it  is  used. 

Instead  of  the  glair  of  eggs,  gum  water  is  fre- 
quently used  ; but  thin  size,  made  of  isinglass,  with 
a little  honey,  is  much  better  for  the  purpose.  This 
ink  is  used  by  stationers  to  form  the  red  letters  of 
the  alphabets  of  ledgers,  &c. 

III.  Take  of  oil  of  lavender  120  grains, 
of  copal  in  powder  17  grains,  vermillion 
60  grains.  The  oil  of  lavender  being  dissi- 
pated with  a gentle  heat,  a color  will  be  left 
on  the  paper  surrounded  with  the  copal ; a 
substance  insoluble  in  water,  spirits,  acids, 
or  alkaline  solutions. 

This  composition  possesses  a permanent  color,  and 
M.SS.  written  with  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  process 
commonly  used  for  restoring  the  color  of  printed 
books,  without  injury  to  the  writing.  This  is  the 
illuminator's  ink  of  the  nqddle  ages. 

RED  LEAD. 

Fuse  a quantity  of  lead  upon  a hearth,  ani 
work  it  about  with  an  iron  rod  till  the  calx 
acquires  a yellow  color.  Then  grind  it  small 
with  water  at  a mill,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  ; and  well  wash  it  to  deprive  it  of 
small  lumps,  which  may  remain  uncalcined. 
Put  this  massicot,  well  dried,  into  stone  pots, 
which  are  placed  horizontally  in  the  color 
furnace,  fill  them  something  more  than  a 
quarter  full,  and  heat  them  till  they  acquire 
a red  color ; place  a brick  at  the  mouth  of 
each  pot  to  confine  the  heat,  but  remove  it 
occasionally  to  work  the  matter  about.  By 
continuing  this  heat  a sufficient  time,  the 
color  will  become  finer  till  the  minium  is 
perfect, 

RED  STAINS  FOR  GLASS. 

All  the  red,  brown,  and  rose  colors,  for 
enamels,  and  for  staining  glass  are  formed 
from  crocus  or  the  peroxyde  of  iron — jewel- 
ler’s rouge  may  therefore  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  may  also  red  ochre,  mixed  with 
a flux  of  borax,  sand,  and  red  lead ; but  the 
best  preparation  of  iron  for  the  staining  of 
glass  is  formed  by  throwing  down  the  per- 
oxyde from  the  nitrate  by  adding  pearlashea 
while  a precipitate  falls  dovvn. 

Reece’s  remedy  for  flatulence. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda  1 drachm,  com- 
pound tincture  of  rhatany  1 oz.,  compound 
tincture  of  ginger  and  camomile  3 drachms, 
camphorated  julep  7 oz. ; mix.  Three  table- 
spoonsful  are  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

REFRIGERANT  MEDICINES. 

Such  medicines  as  cool  the  blood,  amon^ 
which  the  neutral  salts  hold  pre-eminence. 
The  following  are  cooling  or  refrigerant 
draughts : — 
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I.  Carbonate  of  potass  20  grains,  syrup 
of  orange  peel  1 fluid  drachm,  spirit  of  nut- 
meg  J fluid  drachm,  water  oz. 

II.  Nitre  12  grains,  almond  mixture 
fluid  oz.,  syrup  of  tolu  1 fluid  drachm  ; mix. 
Both  useful  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
disorders. 

regency  buns. 

I.  Made  in  the  same  way  as  Bath  buns, 
(see  Bath,)  except  that  the  carraway  seeds 
are  to  be  omitted,  and  a little  candied  orange 
peel,  a few  currants,  and  a little  powdered 
allspice,  are  to  be  substituted.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  will  also  make  good  regency 
buns  : — 

II.  Take  3 lbs.  of  flour,  1 lb.  of  butter, 

1 lb.  of  currants,  spice  and  candied  peel  to 
flavor ; mix  up  with  milk,  putting  3 eggs  to 
each  pint  of  the  latter ; lastly,  wash  over 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  in  a pretty  brisk 
oven. 

REMBRANDT’S  ETCHING  GROUND  VARNISH. 

Take  of  white  wax  1 oz.,  of  mastic  J oz., 
of  calcined  asphaltura,  or  of  amber,  J oz. 
Pound  the  mastic  and  asphaltum  separately 
in  a mortar  ; put  the  wax  into  a new  earthen- 
ware pot,  well  glazed,  and  place  it  over  a 
fire,  till  the  wax  be  melted ; then  sprinkle 
in  by  little  and  little,  the  mastic  and  asphal- 
tum, and  stir  the  mixture  well  together  till 
the  whole  be  incorporated.  Pour  the  mel- 
ted matter  afterwards  into  clean  water,  and 
form  it  into  a ball,  which  must  be  kept  for 
use. 

In  using  this  varnish,  it  is  luapor  to  take  particular 
care  of  three  things ; the  hrst,  not  to  heat  the  plate 
too  much  when  the  varnish  is  put  upon  it;  the 
second,  to  lay  the  first  coal  of  varnish  as  tliin  as 
possible,  in  order  to  be  able  to  spread  the  white 
varnish  upon  it,  without  rendering  the  whole  of  too 
great  a thickness ; the  third,  to  omit  blackening  this 
varnish  with  smoke,  as  is  done  with  the  common; 
but  when  it  is  become  entirely  cold,  lake  a piece  of 
white-lead,  and  having  ground  it  extremely  fine, 
temper  it  with  gum  water,  and  then  with  a pencil, 
lay  a coat  of  it  very  thinly  and  equally  over  the 
whole  plate. 

RENNET  WHEY. 

Milk  1 quart,  rennet  | oz.,  infused  in  a 
little  water  previous  to  adding  the  milk.  It 
changes  the  milk  into  curds,  while  the  thin 
serum  left  is  the  whey,  and  which  is  a 
cooling  drink,  good  for  dyspeptic  persons. 

RESIN  CERATE,  (yeLLOW  BASII.ICON.) 

I.  Yellow  resin  and  wax,  of  each  1 lb., 
melt,  then  add  olive  oil  1 pint ; stir  until 
cold.  It  is  employed  to  dress  foul  and 
indolent  ulcers ; it  is  mildly  stimulant,  and 
cleansing. 

II.  Yellow  resin  10  lbs.,  bees’-wax  2 lbs., 
linseed  oil  7 lbs.  Melt  together,  and  stir 
until  cold. 

III.  Yellow  resin  14  lbs.,  bees’-wax  5 lbs. 
nut  oil  1 gallon. 

IV.  Common  lard  and  linseed  oil,  of  each 
8 lbs.,  yellow  0 lbs.  Mix  as  before. 


RESIN  BUBBLES. 

Dip  the  bowl  of  a tobacco-pipe  into  melted 
resin,  hold  the  pipe  in  a vertical  position, 
and  blow  through  it,  when  bubbles  of  various 
sizes  will  be  formed,  of  a brilliant  silvery 
hue,  and  in  a variety  of  colors. 

This  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  Italians  to  make 
the  imitation  bunches  of  grapes,  which  are  sold  by 
them  at  a few  pence.  These  grapes  are  fastened 
together,  and  then  dusted  with  powder  blue. 

Reynolds’s  specific  for  gout  and 

RHEUMATISM. 

Take  8 oz.  of  the  fresh  bulb  of  colchicum, 
16  oz.  of  sherry  wine  ; macerate  for  eight  or 
ten  days  in  a gentle  heat.  Color  it  with 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  add  rum  to  flavor  it. 

Bcynolds  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  by  taking 
an  over  dose  of  it. 

RHATANY,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Bruise  the  roots  of  rhatany,  boil  it  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  water,  strain  and  evaporate 
by  a gentle  heat  to  a proper  consistence. 

This  extract  is  tonic  and  astringent.  It  is  much 
used  by  wine  merchants  to  give  a stronger  flavor  to 
port  wine. 

RHATANY  ROOT,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Rhatany  root  2 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 pint. 
Used  in  diarrhoea. 

II.  Aromatic. — Bruised  rhatany  root  3 oz. 
canella  alba  2 oz.,  weak  spirit  1 quart. 
Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

RHEUMATISM. 

A painful  disorder,  very  common  in  this 
country,  which  attacks  chiefly  the  larger 
joints,  the  shoulders,  knees,  elbows,  &c. 
It  may  be  chronic  or  acute.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  the  inflammatory  action  induced 
by  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  upon  a cer- 
tain condition  of  the  blood,  and  generally 
attacks  persons  of  a plethoric  habit  of  body 
at  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  once  begun 
with  an  acute  attack,  often  continues  at 
intermittent  periods  throughout  the  rest  of 
life  in  a lasting  or  chronic  form.  In  what- 
ever form  it  occurs,  the  same  or  similar 
remedies  are  useful  in  its  cure  or  alleviation, 
though  applied  in  different  cases,  modified 
by  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  most 
urgent.  Acute,  commonly  called  Rheumatic 
fever — this  very  painful  disorder  sometimes 
attacks  a person  so  suddenly,  that  he  goes  to 
bed  without  pain,  and  wakes  in  agony  with 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  ; yet  generally 
speaking,  it  gives  notice  of  its  approach  some 
days  previously,  by  general  uneasiness,  gid- 
diness, head-ache,  then  succeed  shiverings, 
alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  quickness 
of  pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  a sense  of 
fatigue ; afterwards  is  felt  a gnawing  pain  in 
one  or  more  of  the  large  joints,  progressively 
becoming  more  severe,  until  the  slightest 
movement  occasions  the  greatest  pain.  It 
shifts  often  from  one  joint  to  another,  fever 
increases,  and  tu?;  uatient  cannot  move  or 
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bear  the  slightest  touch.  After  a fortnight 
the  fever  subsides,  and  the  joints  either  very 
gradually  and  slowly  recover  their  tone,  or  the 
disease  assumes  the  chronic  or  lasting  form. 
Remedies.  — In  acute  rheumatism,  blood 
letting  either  generally  by  the  lancet,  or 
topically  by  the  application  of  from  10  to 
20  leeches  to  the  most  painful  joint  is  a most 
valuable  remedy  in  this  disease.  The  patient 
may  even  be  bled  to  the  verge  of  fainting 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  pulse  regain 
after  some  hours  its  hardness  and  fullness, 
bleeding  to  the  same  degree  may  again  be 
had  recourse  to.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  the  mild  laxative  medicines, 
and  the  bleeding  assisted  by  a mixture  of 
emetic  tartar  2 grains,  tincture  of  henbane 
2 drachms,  water  6 oz.  The  whole  to  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  1 or  2 table- 
spoonsful  at  a time.  The  joints  most  affected 
may  have  fomentations  of  poppy-heads,  hen- 
bane leaves,  fScc.  applied ; or  a poultice  of 
linseed  meal  and  laudanum  much  alleviates 
the  gnawing  pain.  If  only  one  or  two  joints 
are  affected,  cold  bathing,  the  application  of 
cold  cloths  and  cold  lotions  tend  to  moderate 
the  pain  and  reduce  the  inflammation,  but 
where  the  disease  wanders  from  one  joint  to 
another,  such  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  drive 
it  to  the  heart,  or  other  important  organ. 
Rubbing  the  painful  joints  with  camphor 
dissolved  in  ether  rapidly  alleviates  the  pain ; 
also,  moistening  the  joint  two  or  three  times 
a day  with  a feather  dipped  in  a solution  of 
the  hydriodate  of  potass,  has  been  found  very 
serviceable.  The  following  remedies  have 
each  their  popular  advocates  : — 

I.  Take  at  bed-time,  for  some  days,  oz. 
or  from  that  to  I oz.  of  the  volatile  tincture 
of  guaiacum,  in  a tea-cupful  of  water  gruel. 

II.  Take  of  raspings  of  guaiacum  wood 

lb.,  liquorice  root  1 oz.,  sassafras  | oz., 

coriander  seeds  3 drachms,  lime  water  3 
quarts.  Infuse  two  days,  without  heat,  and 
strain  off  the  liquor.  Take  from  4 to  6 oz. 
twice  a day. 

III.  Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour 
of  mustard,  of  each  i oz.,  honey  or  treacle, 
a sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 
The  size  of  a nutmeg  to  be  taken  several 
times  a day,  drinking  after  it  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  lovage  root. 

IV.  Take  of  guaiacum  in  powder  and  of 
soap,  each  1 drachm,  essential  oil  of  juniper 
berries  4 drops.  Make  into  28  pills  ; take 
2 four  times  a day, 

V.  Take  of  guaiacum  and  of  scammony, 
each  1 5 grains,  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient.  Make  into  a bolus ; to  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning. 

VI.  A ^ lb.  of  saltpetre,  pounded  fine,  and 
put  into  1 quart  of  vinegar,  simmered  in  a 
pan  close  by  the  fire,  until  the  nitre  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  bottled.  Rub  the  part 


affected  twice  a day  with  the  hand,  till  quite 
dry. 

VII.  In  America,  an  ointment  of  stramo- 
nium, made  by  gently  boiling  6 oz.  of  the 
recent  leaves,  bruised,  in  lb.  of  fresh 
hog’s-lard,  till  they  become  crisp,  is  in  high 
repute  as  a remedy  for  this  disease. 

VIII.  Take  of  crystals  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, finely-powdered,  30  grains,  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine  3 drachms,  fresh  hog’s-lard 
1 oz. ; mix  well  together.  The  skin  over 
the  part  affected  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
this  ointment  every  night  till  eruptions  ap- 
pear, when  the  part  may  be  dressed  with 
spermaceti  cerate.  When  the  irritation  in 
some  degree  subsides,  the  unguent  may  be 
again  used,  and  continued  at  intervals,  till 
the  rheumatic  pain  ceases,  and  the  swelling 
has  subsided,  which  it  generally  effects  in 
the  course  of  a week. 

IX.  Take  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  and 
vitriolic  ether,  of  each  25  drops,  mucilage 
of  gum  arable  3 drachms,  syrup  of  poppies 
1 drachm,  rose  water  1^  oz.  Make  into  a 
draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

RHODIUM,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the 
Convolvolus  scopraius.  It  is  very  fluid,  and 
has  a yellow  color,  which  in  time  becomes 
red.  It  has  somewhat  of  the  rose  odour, 
and  is  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  oito. 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  which  it 
imparts  to  the  otto  as  well  as  its  fluidity. 

RHUBARB,  TO  DISTINGUISH  GOOD  FROM 
BAD. 

The  general  characters  of  good  rhubarb 
are,  its  having  a whitish  or  clear  yellow  color, 
being  dry,  solid,  and  compact ; moderately 
heavy,  and  brittle;  when  recently  broken, 
appearing  marked  with  yellow  or  reddish 
veins,  mixed  with  white ; being  easily  pul- 
verizable  ; forming  a powder  of  a fine  bright 
yellow,  having  the  peculiar,  nauseous,  aro- 
matic smell  of  rhubarb,  and  a sub-acrid,  bit- 
terish, somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  when 
chewed,  feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth, 
speedily  coloring  the  saliva,  and  not  ap- 
pearing very  mucilaginous.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  pieces  are  of  little  consequence  ; 
only  we  must  break  the  large  ones  to  see 
that  they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within, 
and  also  observe  that  they  are  not  musty  or 
worm-eaten.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
damaged  pieces  are  frequently  so  artfully 
dressed  up,  aud  colored  with  povrdered  rhu- 
barb, as  to  impose  on  the  buyer. 

RHUBARB,  EXTRACT  OF. 

I.  Rhubarb,  bruised  or  sliced,  15  oz., 
proof  spirit  1 pint,  water  7 pints.  Macerate 
for  four  days  with  a gentle  heat,  strain,  and 
evaporate.  It  should  be  evaporated  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  by  means  of  a current 
of  dry  air.  Dose  as  a stomachic,  from  5 to 
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10  grains  ; as  a purgative,  from  10  grains  to 
i drachm.  Good  rhubarb  yields  about  half 
its  weight  of  extract. 

n.  Compound. — Extract  of  rhubarb  3 
drachms,  extract  of  aloes  and  soap  of  jalap, 
of  each  1 drachm. 

RHUBARB,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Put  1 drachm  of  the  root,  powdered, 
to  i pint  of  water.  Take  4 oz.  along  with 
a little  neutral  salts  as  an  aperient,  and  | oz. 
with  tincture  of  cinnamon  as  .a  stomachic. 

II.  Alkaline. — Rhubarb  3 parts,  carbonate 
of  potass  1 part,  boiling  water  48  parts. 

RHUBARB  MIXTURE. 

Compound.  — Rhubarb  1 drachm,  suh- 
carbonate  of  soda  2 drachms,  tincture  of 
orange  peel  H oz.,  decoction  of  liquorice 
lOg  oz.  It  may  be  taken  in  a dose  of  § 
drachm  to  1^  drachm  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

RHUBARB  PILLS. 

I.  Rhuharh  1 oz.,  jalap  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  drachms,  oil  of  nutmeg 

4 drachm,  liquid  extract  of  gentian  to  make 
into  pills. 

II.  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  1 oz., 
Socotrine  aloes  6 drachms,  myrrh  ^ oz., 
volatile  oil  of  peppermint  ^ drachm.  Make 
them  into  a mass  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
syrup  of  orange  peel. 

These  pills  are  intended  for  moderately  warming 
and  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  are  gently  ape- 
rient. A scruple  of  the  mass  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

RHUBARB  POWDER. 

Magnesia  1 lb.,  rhubarb  4 oz.,  ginger  2 oz. 
All  in  fine  powder — mix,  and  preserve  in  a 
corked  bottle. 

An  excellent  antacid,  stomachic,  and  mild  pur- 
gative. 

RHUBARB,  TINCTURE  OP. 

I.  Rhubarb  2 OZ.,  smaller  cardamom  seeds 

5 oz.,  saffron  2 drachms,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

II.  Rhubarb  2 lbs.,  cardamom  seeds  and 
grains  of  Paradise,  of  each  6 oz,,  saffron 
3 oz.,  proof  spirit  3 gallons. 

III.  Rhubarb  root  1 lb.,  liquorice  root 

6 oz.,  ginger  2 oz.,  cardamoms  1 oz.,  saffron 
3 drachms,  spirits  of  wine  5 pints,  water 
3 pints. 

IV.  Rhubarb  2 oz.,  gentian  root  § oz., 
proof  spirit  2§  lbs.  by  weight. 

V.  Rhubarb  10  drachms,  Socotrine  aloes 
6 drachms,  lesser  cardamom  seeds  oz., 
proof  spirit  2J  lbs.  by  weight. 

VI.  Rhubarb,  sliced,  3 oz.,  lesser  carda- 
mom seeds,  bruised,  ^ oz.,  liquorice  root, 
bruised,  ^ oz.,  saffron  2 drachms,  proof 
spirit  2-pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
strain.  Dose  § oz,  as  a purge,  or  2 drachms 
as  a stomachic. 


VII.  Compound. — Rhubarb,  sliced,  2 oz., 
liquorice  root,  bruised,  ^ oz.,  ginger  pow- 
dered, and  saffron,  of  each  2 drachms,  dis- 
tilled water  1 pint,  proof  spirit  12  oz.  by 
measure.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  Dose  i oz.  as  an  aperient,  or  1 oz. 
in  violent  diarrhoea. 

RHUBARB  WINE. 

I.  Rhubarb  2f  oz.,  lesser  cardamoms  | oz. 
crocus  2 drachms,  mountain  wine  2 lbs. 

II.  Rhubarb  2 drachms,  canella  alba  1 
drachm,  proof  spirit  2 oz.,  white  wine  15  oz. 
Digest  for  seven  days. 

III.  Take  of  sliced  rhuharh  2|oz.,  lesser 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised  and  husked,  i oz., 
saffron  2 drachms,  Spanish  white  wine  2 pints, 
proof  spirit  pint.  Digest  for  ten  days, 
and  strain. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  some  kinds  of  loosenesses,  for  evacuating  the 
offending  matter,  and  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonsful  or  more,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  disorder,  and  strength 
of  the  patient. 

BICE  BISCUITS, 

Mix  together  3 lbs.  of  wheat  flour  and 
1 lb.  of  rice  flour.  Put  this  in  a pan,  make 
a bay  or  hole  in  the  middle,  rub  in  by  degrees 
1 lb.  10  oz.  of  loaf-sugar,  and  § lb.  of  but- 
ter ; make  the  whole  into  a dough,  f pint 
of  milk  with  an  egg  or  two,  dissolving  first 
in  the  milk  1 oz.  of  volatile  salt.  Roll  out 
the  dough  into  a sheet,  about  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  out  the  biscuits  with  a plain 
round  cutter,  about  3 inches  in  diameter ; 
rub  over  the  tops  with  milk,  and  throw  them 
into  rice  flour,  place  them  on  buttered  tins, 
so  as  not  to  touch,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
brisk  oven, 

RICE  CAKES. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  15  eggs  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  with  a whisk,  mi.x  well  with  them 
10  oz.  of  fine-sifted  loaf-sugar,  put  in  § lb. 
of  ground  rice,  a little  of  orange-flower  water 
or  brandy,  and  the  rinds  of  2 lemons,  grated, 
then  add  the  whites  of  7 eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  stir  the  whole  together  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  put  them  into  a hoop,  and  set  them 
in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour,  when  they 
will  be  properly  done. 

RICE  GLUE. 

Mix  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold  water, 
and  gently  simmer  it  over  the  fire,  when  it 
readily  forms  a delicate  and  durable  cement, 
not  only  answering  the  purposes  of  common 
paste,  but  admirably  adapted  to  join  together 
paper,  card,  &c. 

When  made  of  the  consistence  of  plastic  clay, 
models,  busts,  basso-relievos.  Sic  , may  be  formed ; 
and  the  articles,  when  dry,  are  very  like  while  mar- 
ble, and  will  take  a high  polish,  being  very  durable. 
In  this  manner  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  make  many 
of  their  domestic  idols. 
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RICH  PLUM  CAKE. 

Take  1 lb.  of  fresh  butter,  1 Ib.  of  sugar, 
li  lb.  of  flour,  2 lbs.  of  currants,  a glass  of 
brandy,  1 lb.  of  sweetmeats,  2 oz.  of  sweet 
almonds,  10  eggs,  ^oz.  of  allspice,  and  ^ oz. 
of  cinnamon.  Melt  the  butter  to  a cream, 
and  put  in  the  sugar.  Stir  it  till  quite  light, 
adding  the  alispice  and  pounded  cinnamon  ; 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  take  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  and  work  them  in  two  or  three  at  a 
time ; and  the  whites  of  the  same  must  by 
this  time  be  beaten  into  a strong  snow  quite 
ready  to  work  in  ; as  the  paste  must  not 
stand  to  chill  the  butter,  or  it  will  be  heavy, 
work  in  the  whites  gradually  ; then  add  the 
orange-peel,  lemon,  and  citron,  cut  in  fine 
stripes,  and  the  currants,  which  must  be 
mixed  in  well  with  the  sweet  almonds.  Then 
add  the  sifted  flour  and  glass  of  brandy. 
Bake  this  cake  in  a tin  hoop  in  a hot  oven 
for  three  hours,  and  put  12  sheets  of  paper 
under  it  to  keep  it  from  burning. 

RICH  SEED  CAKE. 

Take  lb.  of  flour,  well  dried,  1 lb.  of 
butter,  1 lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  sifted, 
8 eggs  and  2 oz.  of  carraway  seeds,  1 grated 
nutmeg,  and  its  weight  in  cinnamon.  Beat 
the  butter  into  a cream,  put  in  the  sugar, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yolks 
separately,  then  mix  them  with  the  butter 
and  sugar.  Beat  in  the  flour,  spices,  and 
seed,  a little  before  sending  it  away.  Bake 
it  2 hours  in  a quick  oven. 

RIGA  BALSAM. 

Mix  together  4 oz.  of  spirit  of  wine,  1 
drachm  of  friar’s  balsam,  2 drachms  of  tinc- 
ture of  saffron. 

The  balsam  is  used  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

RING  GOLD. 

Melt  together  of  Spanish  copper  6 penny- 
weights and  12  grains,  fine  silver  3 penny- 
weights and  16  grains,  to  1 oz.  5 penny- 
weights of  gold  coin. 

This  is  worth  about  £3  per  ounce. 

RINGWOOD  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

This  brewing  produces  2J  barrels  from 
the  quarter.  The  best  pale  malt  and  pocket 
hops  are  used  at  the  rate  of  6 lbs.  to  the 
quarter.  Turn  on  first  mash  at  180°,  and 
second  mash  at  190°.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°, 
and  cleanse  at  80°.  Mash  successively  one 
hour,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  standing 
an  hour  and  a half,  and  two  hours.  Add  in 
the  tun  2 lbs.  of  yeast  for  every  barrel,  and 
coat  with  salt  and  flour  after  the  first  skim- 
ming. 

RINGWORM. 

A disorder  decidedly  contagious,  which 
attacks  the  head,  and  sometimes  to  a less 
degree  the  temples,  face,  and  neck.  It  first 
appears  on  one  of  these  parts  ns  a round  or 


oval  spot,  which  is  slightly  red,  after  a very 
short  time  other  spots  appear  among  or  near 
to  the  hair.  These  spots  at  first  not  larger 
than  a sixpence,  soon  become  redder,  and 
covered  with  a mass  of  very  small  pimples, 
which,  after  a few  days,  ripen  and  discharge 
a thin  fluid.  This  fluid  touching  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  communicates  the  irritating 
effect  to  them,  and  they  in  their  turn  break 
and  spread,  until  the  spot  is  much  enlarged, 
while  others  appearing,  the  whole  becomes 
confluent,  and  the  scalp  is  covered  with 
sores,  constituting  the  virulent  form  of  the 
disease,  called  scald  head.  The  greatest 
remedy  in  this  disorder  is  cleanliness,  par- 
ticularly to  absorb  and  cleanse  away  by 
frequent  washings  of  soap  and  warm  water, 
all  the  lymph  which  settles  upon  the  spots, 
and  forms  the  usual  scab  upon  them.  The 
hair  too  must  be  cut  very  close,  and  where 
it  is  possible,  the  head  must  be  shaved.  If 
a hard  crust  has  formed  upon  the  spots,  it 
must  be  softened  by  a linseed  meal  poultice, 
and  then  washed  entirely  away,  before  the 
curative  lotion  or  ointment  is  applied.  The 
ringworm  generally  attacks  children,  but  not 
wholly  so.  It  is  so  contagious,  that  another 
child  sleeping  with  one  thus  afflicted,  wearing 
his  hat  or  cap,  washing  with  the  same  towel, 
sitting  next  to  him,  or  playing  with  him,  will 
generally  communicate  the  disease,  so  that 
once  established,  it  frequently  passes  through 
a whole  family,  or  school  of  children.  Very 
numerous  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
among  which  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Common  soda  and  sulphuret  of  potass, 
of  each  3 drachms,  lard  3 oz. 

II.  Tobacco  ointment,  rubbed  on  once  a 
day  at  bed-time. 

III.  Wash  the  place  over  frequently  with 
common  black  writing  ink. 

IV.  Anoint  the  places  daily  with  the 
greenish  oil  which  is  found  in  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  where  bell- metal  and  iron 
work  together.  This  oil  is  impregnated  with 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 

V.  Anoint  the  place  frequently  with  an 
ointment  made  of  gunpowder,  rubbed  up 
with  lard,  or  wash  it  with  the  same  dissolved 
in  water. 

ROCHELLE  SALT. 

T.  Dissolve  20  oz.  of  subcarbonate  of  soda 
in  10  pints  of  water,  add  while  boiling  24 
oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  filter,  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

II.  Dissolve  3 lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
water,  add  pearlash  to  saturate  the  super- 
fluous acid,  filter,  and  then  add  9 oz.  of 
common  salt,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

This  salt  is  a mild  aperient,  taken  in  ounce  doses* 
and  more  agreeable  than  Kpsom  salts.  It  is  called 
also  tartarized  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  trotass  and 
soda. 
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rochb’s  embrocation  for  hooping 

COUGH. 

A nostrum,  the  basis  of  which  is  olive  oil, 
with  which  is  mixed,  as  stimulant  ingredients, 
half  the  quantity  of  oil  of  amber  and  of 
cloves. 

ROCKETS}  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  FILLING. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  fire-work  maker.s, 
that  the  smaller  the  case,  so  much  quicker 
must  be  the  composition  to  fill  it,  or  in  other 
words,  the  mixture  that  will  do  for  a small 
case,  will  burn  too  rapidly  when  placed  in 
one  of  larger  cavity.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  same  composition  will  not  do  for  large 
and  also  for  small  rockets.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  approved  receipts. 
To  combine  the  ingredients  of  all  fire- 
works well  together,  they  should  be  first 
pounded  separately.  (Gunpowder,  when 
pounded,  is  called  mealpowder,  and  as  it 
may  be  bought  in  this  state,  it  is  better  to 
use  it,  as  it  saves  much  trouble.)  When 
pounded  separately,  mix  them  well  together 
by  hand,  and  rub  them  through  a very  fine 
wire  sieve,  or  in  absence  of  this,  a common 
sieve. 

I.  For  Rockets  of  \ or  2 lbs.  — Meal- 
powder  2 lbs.,  saltpetre  8 oz.,  brimstone 
4 oz.,  charcoal  2 oz.,  steel-filings  oz. 

II.  For  Rockets  of  from  1 lb.  to  4 oz. — 
Mealpowder  1 lb.,  saltpetre  4oz.,  brimstone 
3 oz.,  charcoal  oz. 

III.  For  Rockets  under  4 oz. — Meal- 
powder Ij  lb.,  saltpetre  4 oz.,  charcoal  2 oz. 

ROCKETS,  RAINS  FOR. 

These  are  often  used  instead  of  stars,  and 
with  a fine  effect.  They  are  made  by  sub- 
stituting small  cases,  like  squibs,  for  the 
stars.  The  cases  may  be  made  by  rolling  a 
few  inches  of  paper  round  a pencil,  and 
turning  in  the  lower  end,  ramming  it  down 
on  the  table  or  otherwise.  When  dry,  these 
cases,  which  may  be  from  2 to  3 inches  long, 
are  to  be  rammed  with  either  of  the  following 
compositions,  and  primed  with  a little  damp 
powder,  and  a piece  of  touch  paper  slightly 
pasted  over  it,  taking  care  that  paste  never 
touches  the  part  of  the  paper  which  is  to 
burn.  When  ready,  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  head  of  the  rocket,  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  and  gunpowder  strewed  among 
them,  as  among  the  stars. 

Gold  Rain. — (a)  Sawdust  1,  sulphur  2, 
mealpowder  2,  glass  dust  3,  and  nitre  8 oz. 
— {b)  Mealpowder  4,  nitre  16,  sulphur  4, 
brass  dust  1,  sawdust  2^  oz.,  and  glass  dust 
6 drachms.  — (c)  Mealpowder  6,  nitre  1, 
and  charcoal  2 oz. 

Silver  Rain. — (a)  Mealpowder  2,  nitre  4, 
sulphur  2,  sulphuret  of  antimony  2,  and  sal 
prunella  ^ oz.  — (6)  Nitre  sulphur  2, 
and  charcoal  4 oz. 

Any  of  the  compositions  for  stars  may  be  used  in 
cases  to  form  rains  of  different  colors ; they  must 
Bot  be  rammed  very  hard. 


Chinese  Fire. — Mealpowder  1 lb.,  sulphur 
2 lb.,  and  sulphuret  of  iron  2 oz.  (Made 
by  throwing  iron  filings  into  melted  sulphur, 
stirring  them  about,  and  when  cold,  pow- 
dering and  sifting  them.) 

Ancient  Fire. — Mealpowder  1 lb.,  and 
charcoal  2 oz. 

Brilliant. — Mealpowder  1 lb,,  sulphuret 
of  iron  4 oz. 

Red  Shower. — Take  deal  sawdust,  and 
boil  it  in  water  in  which  saltpetre  has  been 
dissolved.  Take  it  out,  and  when  dry,  spread 
it  out  on  a table,  and  sprinkle  it  with  equal 
parts  of  mealpowder  and  sulphur. 

White.  — Pulverize  and  mix  intimately 
together  24  parts  of  saltpetre,  7 of  sulphur, 
and  2 of  realgar.  This  burns  with  a beautiful 
white  light. 

ROCKET  STARS. 

To  make  them  it  is  requisite  to  mix  and 
incorporate  the  compositions  well  together, 
those  containing  the  chlorate  of  potass  with 
the  hand  only,  (because  if  ground,  such  may 
explode,)  and  form  the  composition  into  a 
paste  with  spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  or  vinegar, 
so  that  it  shall  resemble  dough  in  stiffness  ; 
then  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  small 
marbles,  roll  them  round  in  the  hand,  dust 
them  over  with  mealpowder,  and  set  them 
aside  to  dry.  To  charge  the  rocket,  20  or 
more  may  be  placed  in  the  head  of  the  rocket, 
and  a dram  full  of  grained  gunpowder  being 
sprinkled  between  them ; the  top  is  to  be 
closed  by  the  conical  cap,  and  the  rocket  will 
be  finished;  and  provided  the  gunpowder 
has  free  communication  with  the  charging 
composition,  it  will  explode  when  the  rocket 
has  reached  its  proper  altitude. 

Common. — Nitre  1 lb.,  sulphur  4^  oz., 
antimony  4 oz.,  isinglass  J oz.,  camphor 
i oz.,  spirits  of  wine  f oz. 

White. — (a)  Mealpowder  4 oz.,  saltpetre 
12  oz.,  sulphur  6^  oz.,  camphor  5 oz.— 
(6)  Mealpowder  4 oz.,  nitre  16  oz.,  sulphur 
7 oz. — (c)  Mealpowder  3 oz.,  nitre  16  oz., 
sulphur  8 oz. 

Blue. — Mealpowder  8 oz.,  nitre  4 oz., 
and  sulphur  2J  oz. 

Amber. — Nitre  8 oz.,  sulphur  2 oz.,  yel- 
low amber  1 oz.,  sulphuret  of  antimony  1 oz. 
and  mealpowder  3 oz. 

Crimson. — Sulphur  1 oz.,  sulphuret  of 
antimony  1 oz.,  chlorate  of  potass  1 oz., 
and  nitrate  of  strontian  5 oz. 

Green.  Chlorate  of  potass  1,  sulphuret 
of  antimony  4,  sulphur  13,  nitrate  of  barytes 
80  parts. 

Purple.  Lamp  black  1,  realgar,  or  red 
arsenic,  1 oz.,  nitre  1,  sulphur  2,  nitrate  of 
strontian  16,  and  chlorate  of  potass  5 parts. 

Failed. — Nitre  4,  sulphur  6,  sulphuret  of 
antimony  2,  and  rosin  4 parts. 

Tailed  with  Sparks. — Mealpowder  1 oz.,- 
nitre  1 oz.,  and  camphor  2 oz. 
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ROCKET  STICKS,  LENGTH  OF. 

The  smaller  ones  are  easily  and  best  made 
of  those  laths,  called  by  bricklayer’s  double 
laths,  and  the  larger  ones  pantile  laths,  but 
any  slip  of  dry  deal  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Two  lb.  rockets  require  sticks  9 feet  4 inches 
long,  1 inch  square  at  top,  and  rather  more 
than  i inch  square  at  bottom — 1 lb.  rocket 
sticks  are  8 feet  2 inches  long,  f inch  square 
at  top,  and  f at  bottom — 8 oz.  rocket  sticks, 
6 feet  2 inches  long,  f inch  square  at  top, 
and  f at  bottom — 4 oz.  rocket  sticks,  5 feet 
3 inches  long,  f by  i inch  at  top,  and  ^ inch 
square  at  bottom — 2 oz.  rocket  sticks  are 
5 feet  1 inch  long,  by  i inch  at  top, 
and  at  bottom — 1 oz.  rocket  sticks  are 
3 feet  6 inches  long,  and  so  on  for  others  of 
various  sizes.  The  weight  and  the  length 
of  the  stick  must  be  such,  as  that  when  tied 
on  the  rocket,  shall  balance  on  the  finger, 
at  a point  about  an  inch  from  the  point 
choked. 

Rockets  with  small  heads,  and  such  as  are  not 
charged  with  a report,  and  also  small  signal  rockets 
do  not  require  sticks  so  heavy  as  the  above ; so  also 
petard  rockets,  and  others  with  large  heavy  heads, 
require  them  still  longer.  The  beauty,  steadiness, 
and  lofty  flight  of  a rocket,  depends  much  upon  the 
right  adjustment  of  the  stick.  If  this  be  too  heavy, 
the  rocket  will  move  slowly,  and  not  ascend  to  a 
sufficient  height,  if  too  light,  its  course  will  be  un- 
steady and  irregular,  so  that  the  msuesty  of  it  will 
be  lost. 

ROCK-WORK  AND  RESERVOIRS,  CEMENT 
FOR. 

Where  a great  quantity  of  cement  is  wanted 
for  coarse  uses,  coal-ash  mortar  (or  Welsh 
tarras)  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  and  will 
hold  extremely  well,  not  only  where  it  is 
constantly  kept  wet  or  dry,  but  even  where 
it  is  sometimes  dry,  and  at  others  wet ; but 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to  wet  and 
frost,  this  cement  should,  at  its  being  laid 
on,  be  suffered  to  dry  thoroughly  before  any 
moisture  has  access  to  it ; and,  in  that  case, 
it  will  likewise  be  a great  improvement  to 
temper  it  with  the  blood  of  any  beast.  The 
mortar  must  be  formed  of  1 part  lime  and 
2 parts  of  well-sifted  coal-ashes,  and  they 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  being  beaten 
together ; for  on  the  perfect  commixture  of 
the  ingredients  the  goodness  of  the  compo- 
sition depends. 

ROMAN  CANDLES. 

Roman  candles  are  constructed  nearly 
after  the  manner  of  gerbes  j their  cases  are 
made  perfectly  cylindrical,  as  above  described, 
and  between  the  layers  of  composition,  are 
interposed  balls,  or  stars,  which  are  prepared 
as  directed  for  rockets,  but  larger  and  rolled 
round  by  tlie  fingers.  In  filling  and  ramming 
Roman  candles,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  stars  are  not  broken  in  the  operation. 
When  the  cases  have  been  properly  rolled 
and  dried,  and  their  bottoms  firmly  secured 
by  tying  them  with  some  strong  twine,  it  is 


best,  previous  to  putting  in  the  composition, 
to  ram  a little  dry  clay,  which  will  fill  up  the 
hollow,  and  leave  a better  bottom  to  the  case. 
This  being  properly  done,  put  in  a small 
quantity  of  corn  powder,  and  over  th  , a 
small  piece  of  paper,  just  to  prevent  the 
composition  from  mixing  with  the  powder  ; 
then  as  much  of  the  composition  is  to  be  put 
in  as  will,  when  rammed  hard  down,  fill  the 
case  about  one-sixth  of  its  height ; then  over 
this  a small  piece  of  paper,  (covering  about 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter,)  as  before,  then 
a little  corn  powder,  and  upon  that  a ball  is 
to  be  placed,  observing  to  let  the  ball  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  case. 
Over  this  first  ball  more  of  the  composition 
is  to  be  introduced,  and  pressed  lightly  down, 
till  the  case  is  about  one-third  full,  when  it 
may  be  rammed,  but  with  some  gentle 
strokes,  lest  the  ball  be  broken  by  it ; then 
a piece  of  paper,  a little  com  powder,  and 
upon  it  another  ball,  as  before ; so  that  the 
case  after  this  manner  will  contain  five  or  six 
balls  with  regular  beds  of  composition  be- 
tween them,  and  have  about  the  same  length 
of  composition  above  the  highest  ball.  When 
the  case  is  thus  filled,  it  is  to  be  capped  with 
touch- paper  by  pasting  it  round  the  orifice, 
and  a little  priming  of  mealed  powder  being 
added,  the  piece  is  rendered  complete.  In 
regard  to  the  stars  or  balls,  it  is  best  that 
their  form  be  flat  and  circular,  or  even  square, 
rather  than  spherical,  as  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  be  injured  in  the  filling.  They 
should  also  be  somewhat  different  in  size, 
which  is  found  to  add  much  to  their  effect ; 
that  is,  let  the  first  star  be  about  two-thirds 
the  diameter  of  the  case,  let  the  next  be  a 
little  larger,  and  so  on  increasing  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  which  last  should  fit 
tight  into  the  case.  Observe  also  to  let  the 
quantity  of  powder  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ball  increase  as  the  balls  increase  in  diameter, 
or  as  they  come  nearer  the  top  of  the  case ; 
not  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  of 
the  ball,  but,  as  on  those  balls  situate  near 
the  top,  the  force  of  the  powder  ceases  to 
act  on  the  ball,  sooner  than  on  those  situate 
lower  in  the  case,  consequently  the  force  to 
throw  the  ball  to  the  same  distance  must 
increase  proportionably  ; another  reason  for 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  powder  towards 
the  bottom  is,  that  the  same  quantity  used 
with  the  bottom  as  with  the  top  ball,  would 
cause  the  case  to  burst,  and  destroy  all  the 
effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce. 
The  composition  for  filling  is  mealpowder 
i lb.,  saltpetre  2J  lbs.,  sulphur  § lb.,  glass 
dust  i lb. 

ROMAN  CEMENT. 

1.  A sort  of  plaster  so  called,  which  well 
withstands  our  soft  climate,  is  made  by  mix- 
ing 1 bushel  of  lime,  slaked,  with  3J  lbs. 
of  green  copperas,  15  gallons  of  water,  and 
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^ bushel  of  fine  gravel  sand.  The  coppeihs 
should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water ; it  must 
be  stirred  with  a stick,  and  kept  stirring  con- 
tinually while  in  use.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  mix  at  once  as  much  as  may  be  requisite 
for  one  entire  front,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
match  the  color  again  ; and  it  ought  to  be 
mixed  the  same  day  it  is  used. 

II.  Genuine. — This  consists  of  the  pulvis 
Buieolanus,  or  Puzzolene,  a ferruginous  clay 
from  Puteoli,  (calcined  by  the  fires  of  Vesu- 
vius,) lime,  and  sand,  mixed  up  with  soft 
water.  The  only  preparation  which  the 
Puzzolene  undergoes  is  that  of  pounding  and 
sifting  ; but  the  ingredients  are  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  bullock’s  blood,  and  fat  of 
animals,  to  give  the  composition  more  te- 
nacity. 

BOSEATE  POWDER. 

Lime  12  oz.,  starch  10  oz.,  orpiment  1 oz. 
Mix  them  together.  This  is  used  to  take  off 
superfluous  hair. 

ROSE  CERATE,  (liP  SALVE.) 

Oil  of  almonds  1 lb.,  white  wax  i lb., 
alkanet  root  1 oz. ; melt  and  digest  until 
sufficiently  colored,  strain,  and  when  cool, 
add  a little  otto  of  roses. 

ROSE  HAIR  POWDER. 

I.  Mix  well  12  lbs.  of  starch-powder  with 
3 lbs.  of  rose  perfume.  Sift,  put  it  up  in  a 
cedar  box,  or  glass  bottle. 

II.  A second  sort  of  this  powder  may  be 
made  by  using  half  the  quantity  of  the  per- 
fume to  12  lbs.  of  powder,  and  adding  2 
drops  of  otto  of  roses,  previously  dropped  on 
sugar,  and  well  triturated  in  a glass  mortar. 

BOSE  LOZENGES  AND  DROPS. 

To  1 lb.  of  finely-sifted  loaf-sugar,  put 
1 oz.  of  powdered  gum  arable,  or  tragacanth; 
mix  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  rose-water,  and 
to  which  may  be  added  a drop  or  two  of  the 
otto  of  roses  ; or  still  better,  grind  up  with 
the  paste  a little  of  the  conserve  of  roses, 
this  gives  both  flavor  and  color ; punch  into 
round  lozenges,  about  15  grains  each,  and 
dry  in  a stove.  Rose  drops  are  made  of  the 
same  preparation,  without  the  gum,  boiled 
and  dropped  on  paper  or  tin. 

BOSE  OIL,  FOB  THE  HAIR. 

I.  Olive  oil  1 pint,  otto  of  roses  ^ to  1 
drachm ; color  it  red  by  steeping  a little 
alkanet  root  in  the  oil  first. 

II.  Put  any  quantity  of  dried  rose  leaves 
in  an  earthenware  pipkin,  cover  them  with 
olive  oil,  and  keep  hot  for  some  hours.  The 
oil  will  extract  both  odour  and  color.  A 
little  oil  of  rosemary  is  frequently  added. 

ROSE  PEARLS,  OR  ROSE  BEADS. 

Beat  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  in  an  iron, 
mortar  for  some  time,  till  they  form  a black 
paste,  which  are  to  be  rolled  into  beads  and 
dried.  They  become  very  hard,  take  a fine 
polish,  and  retain  all  the  odour  of  the  flower. 


BOSE  PINK. 

Boil  logwood  in  water  with  a little  alum, 
and  pour  the  solution  after  being  filtered  on 
to  powdered  chalk.  The  chalk  will  absorb 
the  coloring  matter,  and  the  pigment  called 
rose  pink  be  formed. 

ROSE  SOAP. 

This  is  madeof  the  following  ingredients: — 
30  lbs.  of  olive-oil  soap,  and  20  lbs.  of  good 
tallow  soap.  Toilet  soaps  must  be  reduced 
to  thin  shavings,  by  means  of  a plane,  with 
its  under  face  turned  up,  so  that  the  bars 
may  be  slid  along  it.  These  shavings  must 
be  put  into  an  untinned  copper  pan,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a water-bath,  or  steam. 
If  the  soap  be  old  and  hard,  5 lbs.  of  water 
must  be  added  to  them  ; but  it  is  preferable 
to  take  fresh-made  soaps,  which  may  melt 
without  addition,  as  soap  some  time  kept 
does  not  readily  form  a homogeneous  paste. 
The  fusion  is  commonly  completed  in  an 
hour,  or  thereby,  the  heat  being  applied  at 
212°  Fah.,  to  accelerate  the  process,  and 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent 
water  of  the  soap.  For  this  purpose  the 
interior  pan  may  be  covered.  Whenever 
the  mass  is  sufficiently  liquefied,  I5  oz.  of 
finely-ground  vermillion  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  after  which  the  heat 
may  be  taken  off  the  pan  ; when  the  following 
perfumes  may  be  added  with  due  trituration  ; 
3 oz.  of  essence  of  rose,  1 oz.  of  cloves,  1 oz. 
cinnamon,  and  2j  oz.  of  bergamot. 

ROSE  WATER. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fresh  damask  roses, 
6 lbs.,  water  as  much  as  to  prevent  burning. 
Distil  off  a gallon. 

ROSE  WINE. 

Put  into  a well-glazed  earthen  vessel,  3 
quarts  of  rose  water,  put  into  it  a quantity 
of  rose  leaves,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  for 
an  hour  in  a kettle  or  copper  of  hot  water, 
to  extract  the  whole  strength  and  flavor  of 
the  roses.  When  it  is  cold,  squeeze  the  rose 
leaves  into  the  liquor,  and  steep  fresh  ones 
in  it,  to  increase  the  flavor.  To  every  gallon 
of  liquor  put  3 lbs.  of  loaf-sugar,  and  stir  it 
well,  that  it  may  dissolve,  then  put  it  into  a 
brandy  cask,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  to 
ferment,  and  throw  into  it  a piece  of  bread, 
toasted  hard  and  covered  with  yeast ; let  it 
stand  a month,  when  it  will  be  ripe,  and 
have  the  flavor  and  scent  of  roses  ; by  adding 
some  wine  and  spices  it  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

rose’s  glaze  for  earthenware. 

Mix  27  parts  of  felspar,  18  of  borax,  4 o'" 
Lynn  sand,  3 of  nitre,  3 of  soda,  and  3 o. 
the  china  clay  of  Cornwall.  The  materials 
are  calcined  together,  and  ground  to  a fine 
powder.  It  is  used  as  a glaze  for  the  ordi- 
nary printed  blue  earthenware. 
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ROSES.  CONSERVE  OF. 

Pound  up  in  u mortar,  3 lbs.  of  sugar  with 
! lb.  rose  leaves. 

The  conserve  or  confection  of  the  Dog  Hose  is 
made  from  the  puip  of  the  fruit,  hence  called  con- 
fection of  hips — 1}  lb.  of  sugar  being  ailowed  to  1 lb. 
of  the  fruit  pulp,  pound  them  together  in  a marble 
mortar. 

ROSES,  ESSENCE  OF. 

I.  Otto  of  roses  1 oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1 gallon.  Mix  in  a close  vessel,  and  put  in 
a pan  of  hot  water,  to  assist  the  union.  As 
soon  as  the  spirits  get  weaker,  take  it  from 
the  heat,  and  shake  till  cold.  The  next 
day  filter  through  blotting  paper. 

Tho  spirits  of  wine  must  be  ns  strong  as  possible, 
or  some  of  the  otto  of  roses  will  be  deposited  and 
lost. 

II.  Petals  of  red  roses  3 lbs. ; digest  in 
5 quarts  of  spirits  of  wine  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  filter.  Soak  more  rose  leaves 
for  the  same  time,  and  thus  continue  the 
operation  for  four  or  five  times. 

III.  Rose  leaves  1 lb.,  spirits  of  wine  and 
water,  of  each  2 quarts  ; digest  for  fourteen 
days,  press,  strain,  add  2 drachms  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  Mix  well,  and  the  next  day 
filter.  Used  for  coloring  medicines,  &c. 

ROSES,  HONEY  OF. 

Take  of  dried  rose-buds  4 oz.,  boiling 
distilled  water  3 pints,  clarified  honey  5 lbs. 
Macerate  the  rose  leaves  in  the  water  for  six 
hours  ; then  mix  the  honey  with  the  strained 
liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the  thickness 
of  a syrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequcntly  used  as  a 
mild,  cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gnrgies  for 
ulcerations  and  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  ton 
sils.  The  rose-buds  here  used  should  be  hastily 
dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  as- 
iringency. 

ROSES,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Simple. — Infuse  for  some  hours  1 oz. 
of  the  dried  petals  in  a pint  of  boiling  water. 

II.  Compound. — Dried  petals  of  the  red 
rose  3 drachms,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  If 
fluid  oz.,  boiling  distilled  water  1 pint,  white 
sugar  6 oz. 

III.  Take  of  dried  red  roses  f oz.,  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  3 drachms,  boiling  distilled 
water  2f  pints,  double-refined  sugar  Ij  oz. 
First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals,  in  a close 
vessel,  then  add  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid, 
and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  sugar. 

The  differences  in  the  directions  for  preparing  this 
Infusion  are  very  material.  In  fact,  the  rose  leaves 
have  very  little  effect,  except  in  giving  the  mixture 
an  elegant  red  color.  Its  sub-acid  and  astringent 
virtues  depend  entirety  on  the  sulphuric  acid.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms 
a very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hcemorrhages, 
and  in  all  oases  wTiich  retpiire  mild  coolers  and  sub- 
astringents.  It  is  sometimes  taken  with  boluses  or 
electuaries  of  bark,  and  lik«wi»e  mslroi  h good 
gargje 


ROSES,  LINCTOS  OF. 

Confection  or  conserve  of  red  roses  3 oz., 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  1 drachm,  compound 
tincture  of  camphor  IJ  oz.  Dose  a tea- 
spoonful occasionally  as  an  excellent  fever 
remedy,  tonic,  and  cooling. 

ROSEMARY,  OIL  OF. 

This  is  extracted  from  the  rosmarinus 
officialis.  It  is  as  limpid  as  water,  has  the 
smell  of  the  plant,  and  in  other  respects 
resembles  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oil  found 
in  commerce  has  a specific  gravity  of  0'911, 
which  becomes  0'8886  by  rectification.  It 
boils  at  320  P.  (occasionally  at  329“.)  It 
is  soluble  in  all  portions  in  alcohol  of  0'830. 
When  kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it 
deposits  a stearessenee  to  the  amount  of 
of  its  weight,  resembling  camphor.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
a fraud  easily  detected  by  adding  anhydrous 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oil  of 
rosemary. 

ROSEMARY,  SPIRIT  OR  ESSENCE  OF. 

I.  Soak  for  fourteen  days  2 lbs.  of  the 
dried  herb  in  1 gallon  of  proof  spirit. 

II.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  the  oil  of  rosemary 
in  1 gallon  of  proof  spirit. 

III.  Oil  of  rosemary  6 oz.,  foreign  oil  of 
lavender  1 oz.,  cassia  berries  6 oz.,  allspice 
4 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons,  water  2 gal- 
lons. Distil  off  3 gallons. 

IV.  Oil  of  rosemary  1 J oz.,  English  oil 
of  lavender  2 drachms,  oil  of  cinnamon  1 
drop,  proof  spirit  1 0 pints. 

V.  Oil  of  rosemary  4 drachms,  foreign  oil 
of  lavender  1 oz.,  spirits  of  wine  3 pints. 

ROSEMARY  WATER. 

As  the  method  of  performing  the  operation 
by  the  cold  still  is  the  very  same,  whatever 
plant  or  flower  is  used,  the  following  instance 
of  procuring  a water  from  rosemary  will  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  instruct  the  young 
practitioner  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
process  in  all  cases  whatever.  Take  rose- 
mary, fresh  gathered  in  its  perfection,  with 
the  morning  dew  upon  it,  and  lay  it  lightly 
and  unbruised  upon  the  plate  or  bottom  of 
the  still ; cover  the  plate  with  its  conical 
head,  and  apply  a glass  receiver  to  the  nose 
of  it.  Make  a small  fire  of  charcoal  under 
the  plate,  continuing  it  as  long  as  any  liquor 
comes  over  into  the  receiver.  When  nothing 
more  comes  over,  take  off  the  still  head,  and 
remove  the  plant,  putting  fresh  in  its  stead, 
and  proceed  as  before;  continue  to  repeat 
the  operation  successively,  till  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  procured.  Let  this  dis- 
tilled water  be  kept  at  rest  in  clean  bottles, 
close  stopped,  for  some  days  in  a cold  place; 
by  this  means  it  will  become  limpid,  and 
powerfully  impregnated  with  the  taste  and 
i tmell  of  the  plant. 
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ROSE-WOOD,  TO  IMITATE. 

Boil  J lb.  of  logwood  ill  3 pints  of  water, 
till  it  is  of  a very  dark  red ; add  ^ oz.  of 
salt  of  tartar.  While  boiling  hot,  stain  the 
wood  with  2 or  3 coats,  taking  care  that  it 
is  nearly  dry  between  each  ; then  with  a stiff 
flat  brush,  such  as  is  used  by  the  painters 
for  graining,  form  streaks  with  a black  stain, 
which,  if  carefully  executed,  will  be  very 
nearly  the  appearance  of  dark  rose- wood. 

ROUGE. 

I.  Wash  safflower  till  the  water  comes  off 
colorless,  dry  the  washed  petals,  and  soak 
them  in  sub-carbonate  of  soda  water  ; pour 
the  yellow  liquor  upon  fine  white  carded 
cotton,  add  lemon  juice,  citric  acid,  or  acetic 
acid ; the  cotton  takes  a yellowish  red  tinge, 
wash  the  cotton  to  take  away  the  yellow, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  carbonate  of  soda,  de- 
cant the  liquor  upon  some  French  chalk, 
very  finely  powdered,  again  add  acid  to 
throw  down  the  coloring  matter,  dry  the 
colored  chalk,  and  grind  it  with  a few  drops 
of  olive  oil. 

The  sediment,  when  dried,  looks  of  a dull  bronz.o 
color,  but  becomes  bright  upon  being  ground  with 
the  oil,  or  when  wetted  with  water. 

II.  Carmine  united  to  talc,  in  different  pro- 
portions, forms  rouge  employed  for  the  toi- 
lette. Talc  is  distinguished  also  by  the  name 
of  Brianfon  chalk.  It  is  a substance  com- 
posed, in  a great  measure,  of  clay,  combined 
naturally  with  silex. 

Carmine,  as  well  as  carminated  lakes,  (the  coloring 
part  of  which  is  borrowed  from  cochineal,)  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the  compositions  of  this  kind, 
because  their  coloring  part  maintains  itself  without 
degradation.  There  are  even  cases  where  tlie  addi- 
tion of  caustic  ammonia,  which  alters  so  many  color- 
ing matters,  is  employed  to  heighten  its  color.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  those  who  color  prints  employ  it, 

ROUT  CAKES. 

Mix  together  flour  2 lbs.,  butter,  sugar, 
and  currants,  of  each  1 lb.  ; wet  them  up 
with  3 eggs,  well  beaten,  ^ pint  of  milk, 
2 glasses  of  white  wine,  and  1 glass  of  brandy  ; 
drop  on  a tin  plate,  and  bake  them.  Some 
persons  flavor  them  by  adding  almonds. 

ROUT  BISCUITS. 

Take  3 lbs.  of  flour,  6 oz.  of  butter,  l^lb. 
of  loaf  sugar,  pint  of  milk,  ^ lb.  of  vola- 
tile salts,  pounded  fine,  and  a little  essence 
of  lemon.  Put  the  sugar  and  volatile  salts 
in  the  milk,  let  them  stand  for  an  hour  or 
two,  stirring  them  occasionally.  Work  it 
as  little  as  possible,  press  it  into  square 
moulds,  cut  off  the  dough  at  the  back  that 
it  may  be  of  the  proper  thickness,  then  bake 
in  a moderate  oven. 

Rousseau’s  drops. 

Take  12  oz.  of  white  honey,  3 pints  of  hot 
water  ; dissolve  the  honey  in  the  water,  put 
the  mixture  in  a matrass,  and  set  it  in  a warm 
place.  As  soon  as  the  fermentation  begins, 
add  4 oz.  of  opium  dissolved  in  12  oz.  of 
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water.  Ferment  for  a month  in  a warm 
place,  then  strain  and  filter  the  liquor ; 
evaporate  till  there  remains  only  10  oz., 
strain  again,  and  add  oz.  of  alcohol. 

Rowland’s  kalydor. 

This  is  made  by  bruising  1 oz.  of  blanched 
bitter  almonds  with  5 grains  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  addding  by  degrees  5 pint 
of  rose-water,  triturating  well,  and  straining 
through  fine  muslin. 

It  is  by  no  means  a safe  preparation. 

Rowland’s  macassar  oil. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  castor  oil,  scenting 
it  with  oil  of  roses,  and  coloring  it,  while 
warm,  with  alkanet  root. 

ROYAL  essence. 

Ambergris  2 scruples,  musk  1 scruple, 
civet  and  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  of  each 
10  grains,  oil  of  cinnamon  6 drops,  oil  of 
rhodium  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each  4 drops, 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  4 fluid  oz.  Soak  for 
ten  or  fourteen  days,  then  filter.  A few 
drops  on  sugar  is  a fine  anti-spasmodic. 

Pour  faire  la  barbe.  — Castile  soap  in 
shavings  4 oz.,  dissolved  in  1 pint  of  proof 
spirit. 

RUBY,  TO  IMITATE. 

To  16  oz.  of  paste  for  gems,  add  a mixture 
of  2 drachms  and  48  grains  of  the  purple 
precipitate  of  cassius,  the  same  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  nitrate  of  iron  by  potass,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  yellow  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of 
manganese,  calcined  with  nitre,  and  2 oz.  of 
rock  crystal,  previously  calcined  and  reduced 
to  powder  or  paste,  40  grains,  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese 1 grain. 

rudius’s  pills. 

Pulp  of  colocynth  6 drachms,  agaric,  root 
of  the  black  hellebore,  and  turbetum  root, 
of  each  ^ oz.,  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves, 
of  each  2 scruples,  rectified  spirit  8 oz. 
Digest  for  four  days,  strain,  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence.  Formerly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  cathartics  in  ob- 
stinate constipation.  Dose  from  5 to  30 
grains,  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

RUE,  CONFECTION  OF. 

Dried  rue,  carraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  1^-  oz.,  sagapenum  J oz.,  black  pep- 
per 2 drachms,  honey  16  oz.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  very  fine  powder,  and, 
when  wanted  for  use,  make  them  into  a con- 
fection w'ith  the  honey.  This  is  anti-spas- 
modic, and  is  chiefly  used  in  enemas.  From 
30  to  60  grains  being  added  to  ^ pint  of 
gruel,  for  flatulent  colic,  &c. 

RUE  OINTMENT. 

Leaves  of  rue,  wormwood,  and  peppermint, 

' of  each  2 oz.,  lard  16  oz.  ; boil  and  strain. 
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aUFUs’s  PILLS. 

I.  Socotrine  aloes  2 oz.,  myrrh  1 oz., 
saffron  ^ oz.  ; make  into  pills  with  syrup 
of  wormwood. 

II.  Aloes  1 lb.,  myrrh  8 oz.,  saffron  in 
shreds  2 oz.,  syrup  of  saffron  IJ  lb. 

III.  Hepatic  aloes  1 oz.,  myrrh  -J  oz., 
saffron  2 drachms,  oil  of  carraway  i drachm, 
simple  syrup  to  make  into  pills.  These  pills 
are  stomachic  and  purgative,  of  very  com- 
mon use,  but  are  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  piles. 

RUM  SHRUB. 

I.  Take  60  gallons  of  rum,  from  7 to  8 
gallons  of  lemon  juice,  from  6 to  7 gallons 
of  orange  juice,  both  fresh  expressed  from 
the  fruit,  orange  wine  30  gallons,  2 lbs.  of 
the  rind  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  and  1 lb.  of 
fresh  orange  peel,  both  pared  off  from  the 
fruit  as  thin  as  possible,  and  previously 
steeped  for  a few  days  in  the  rum,  100  lbs. 
of  loaf  sugar,  fill  up  the  cask  to  130  gal- 
lons with  water  ; rouse  them  well  together, 
if  not  sweet  enough,  sweeten  to  your  palate  ; 
if  too  sweet,  add  more  lemon  juice.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  water  used  for  making  up 
the  quantity  required.  Let  it  stand  till  fine. 

II.  Concrete  acid  of  lemons  8 oz.,  water 

5 gallons,  raisin  wine  4 gallons,  rum  10 
gallons,  orange- flower  water  4 pints,  honey 

6 lbs. 


III.  Orange  juice  2 pints,  rum  8 pints, 
sugar  IJ  lb.  (See  Shrub.) 

RUSKS. 

Make  a light  paste  of  7 eggs,  well  beaten 
with  4 pint  of  new  milk,  ^ lb.  of  melted  but- 
ter, 3 oz.  of  sugar,  J pint  of  yeast,  with  as 
much  flour  as  the  whole  together,  or  about 
li  lb.  ; let  it  rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour,  then  add  a little  more  flour,  form  into 
small  loaves  or  cakes,  bake  moderately,  and 
when  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  the  size  of 
rusks,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown 
a little. 

RUSPINl’s  TOOTH-POWDER. 

Cuttle  fish-bone  8 oz.,  pounded  alum  1 oz., 
cream  of  tartar  2 oz.,  Florentine  iris  root 
1 oz.,  burnt  crab’s  claws  2 oz.,  oil  of  rho- 
dium 6 drops. 

RUSPINi’s  TINCTURE  FOR  THE  TEETH. 

Take  8 oz.  of  Florentine  iris  root  and 
rhatany  root,  1 oz.  of  cloves,  1 scruple  of 
ambergris,  2 grains  of  musk,  2 pints  of  spi- 
rits of  wine  ; make  a tincture,  and  apply  it 
with  a bit  of  sponge  or  cotton. 

It  is  not  so  good  as  tincture  of  myrriu 

rtmer’s  cardiac  tincture. 

A nostrum,  which  is  composed,  according 
to  Dr.  Paris,  of  an  infusion  of  capsicum, 
camphor,  cardamom  seeds,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
and  castor,  in  proof  spirit,  with  a very  small 
! quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 


SACK  WINE,  IMITATION  OF. 

To  every  quart  of  water  put  a sprig  of  rue, 
and  to  every  gallon  a handful  of  fennel  roots ; 
boil  these  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  out, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  put  3 lbs. 
of  honey,  after  which  boil  it  two  hours, 
skimming  it  well ; when  cold,  pour  it  off, 
and  turn  it  into  a clean  cask  ; keep  it  a year 
in  the  cask,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

sadillot’s  febrifuge  pills. 

Disulphate  of  quinine  12  grains,  powdered 
opium  3 grains,  confection  of  opium  10  grains, 
make  up  into  12  pills,  of  which  1 may  be 
taken  every  hour,  between  the  fits  of  an 
ague. 

SAFFRON  lozenges. 

Powdered  hay  saffron  1 oz.,  powdered 
white  sugar  1 lb.,  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth  to  mix.  Roll  into  a cake,  stamp  into 
lozenges,  and  dry.  I 

SAFFRON,  tincture  OF.  1 

Hay  saffron  2 oz.,  proof  sjiirit  1 quart ; ' 


digest  for  some  days,  and  strain.  It  is  rather 
stimulant  in  doses  of  1 to  2 drachms,  but  is 
chiefly  used  to  flavor  and  color  other  medi- 
cines. 

SAGAPENUM  PILLS. 

Sagapenum  1 oz.,  aloes  ^ drachm  ; make 
up  with  syrup  of  ginger.  Dose  from  5 to 
20  grains  as  a stimulant  purgative  in  indi- 
gestion with  flatulence. 

SAGE  WINE. 

Boil  26  quarts  of  spring  water  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  blood- warm,  put 
25  lbs.  of  Malaga  raisins,  picked,  rubbed, 
and  shred,  into  it,  with  almost  i bushel  of 
red  sage  shred,  and  i pint  of  ale  yeast; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
tub,  covered  warm,  six  or  seven  days,  stir- 
ring it  once  a day  ; then  strain  it  off,  and 
put  it  in  a cask.  Let  it  work  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  stop  it  up  ; when  it  has  stood 
six  or  seven  days,  put  in  a quart  or  two  of 
Malaga  sack,  and  w'»“u  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 
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sailor’s  flip. 

Take  3 eggs,  6 oz.  of  sugar,  i pint  of  rum, 
and  1 pint  of  water.  Mix  the  sugar  with 
the  eggs,  then  add  the  rum.  When  the 
water  is  very  near,  but  not  quite,  at  the 
boilingpoint,pourin  the  previously- prepared 
mixture. 

SALBERG  WASH. 

Dissolve  1 oz.  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  a pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  add 
4 oz.  each  of  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 

It  is  used  as  a poison  for  bugs,  bedsteads  and 
other  furniture  being  washed  with  it, 

SAL  ENIXUM. 

Boil  the  residuum  left  in  the  distillation 
of  saltpetre  with  green  vitriol,  strain,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  It  is  used  as  a flux 
by  sihersmiths  ; also  to  adulterate  cream  of 
tartar. 

SALINE  DRAUGHT. 

I.  Take  1 scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
15  grains  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  ^ oz. 
of  fresh  lemon  juice,  2 drachms  of  cinnamon 
water,  8 oz.  of  soft  water,  1 drachm  of  syrup 
of  orange  ; mix  as  a refrigerant. 

II.  Triturate  in  a mortar  15  grains  of 
borax,  and  ^ drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  with 
10  drachms  of  almond  milk  ; then  add  a 
drachm  of  syrup,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cinnamon  water.  This  mixture  will  be  found 
useful  in  fever  and  irritation  of  the  stomach ; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  where  saline  draughts 
are  prescribed,  and  when  the  stomach  is  so 
irritable  as  to  eject  other  medicines. 

The  above  mode  of  preparing  a saline  draught 
will  be  found  to  produce  one  as  agreeable,  and  in 
some  cases  more  elhcacious  than  the  one  in  general 
use,  composed  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  and  citric 
acid.  The  citric  acid  is  often  scarce ; sometimes 
impure  and  expensive ; the  ingredients  of  the  other 
are  cheap,  and  never  vary  in  quality. 

salmon’s  drops  of  LIFE. 

Tincture  of  castor  8 oz.,  antimonial  wine 
and  water,  of  each  1 lb.,  opium  3 oz.,  saffron 
^ oz.,  cochineal,  camphor,  and  nutmegs,  of 
each  2 drachms ; digest  for  ten  days.  In 
doses  of  20  to  60  drops.  This  is  a good 
anodyne  and  diaphoretic. 

SALOOP. 

The  chips  of  the  sassafras  wood,  boiled  in 
water,  the  tea  poured  off  and  flavored  with 
milk  and  sugar.  Sold  very  early  in  the 
morning  in  London  to  persons  attending 
markets,  or  going  to  their  work,  by  vendors 
in  the  streets,  who  have  a kettle  full  ready- 
boiled  for  this  purpose. 

Salop,  or  Salop,  ia  a very  different  article,  this 
being  a starch  made  from  the  roots  of  the  orchis 
mono  and  mascula — it  forms  a nutritious  jelly  A 
third  kind  of  Salep,  called  French  Salop,  is  pottltoes 
cut  in  slices,  baked  till  brittle,  and  then  ground  up 
Into  a fine  powder.  ^ 


SAL  VOLATILE  DROPS. 

I.  Cinnamon  2oz.,  mace  oz.,  cloves 

1 drachm,  lemon  peel  J oz.,  sal  ammoniac 
1^  oz.,  prepared  kali  4oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
12  oz. 

II.  Sweet  spirits  of  ammonia  2 lb.,  es- 
sence of  lemons,  distilled  oil  of  nutmegs,  of 
each  2 drachms,  distilled  oil  of  cloves, 
^ drachm. 

III.  Oily  mixture  2 oz.,  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  20  oz.,  spirits  of  wine  2 gallons. 
Draw  off  by  distillation  18  or  19  pints. 

■ samphire,  to  pickle. 

Let  the  samphire  be  put  in  a pan  and 
sprinkled  with  salt,  then  cover  it  with  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  ; next  put  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of  salt, 
and  cover  it  with  good  vinegar.  Close  the 
pan  tight,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  samphire  is  green  and  crisp  ; 
then  take  it  off  instantly,  for  should  it  re- 
main till  it  is  soft,  it  will  be  totally  spoiled. 
Put  it  into  the  pickling  pot  and  cover  it  close, 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  tie  it  down  with  a 
bladder  and  leather,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 
Samphire  may  be  preserved  all  the  year  by 
keeping  it  in  a very  strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water,  and  just  before  using  it  put  it  for  a 
few  minutes  into  some  of  the  best  vinegar. 

SANDARAC  VARNISH. 

I.  Take  of  gum  sandarac  8 oz.,  pounded 
mastic  2 oz.,  clear  turpentine  4 oz.,  pounded 
glass  4 oz.,  alcohol  1 quart.  Mix,  and  dis- 
solve with  frequent  agitation. 

II.  Compound. — Take  of  pounded  copal 
of  an  amber  color,  once  liquefied,  3 oz.,  gum 
sandarac  6 oz.,  mastic,  cleaned,  3 oz.,  clear 
turpentine  2^  oz.,  pounded  glass  4 oz.,  pure 
alcohol  1 quart.  Mix  these  ingredients,  and 
dissolve  with  frequent  agitation. 

This  varnish  is  destined  for  articles  subject  to 
friction,  such  as  furniture,  chairs,  fan-sticks,  mouid- 
ings.  Sic.,  and  even  metals,  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  success.  The  sandarac  gives  it  great 
durability, 

III.  Camphorated. — Take  of  gum  sandarac 
6 oz.,  gum  elemi  4 oz.,  gum  animi  1 oz., 
camphor  ^ oz.,  pounded  glass  4 oz.,  pure 
alcohol  1 quart.  The  soft  resins  must  be 
pounded  with  the  dry  bodies.  The  camphor 
is  to  be  added  in  pieces. 

IV.  Take  of  gallipot,  or  white  incense, 
6 oz.,  gum  animi  and  gum  elemi,  of  each 

2 oz.,  pounded  glass  4 oz.,  alcohol  1 quart. 

SAP  GREEN,  PREPARATION  OF. 

Make  a strong  solution  or  extract,  from 
the  unripe  berries  of  a shrub  called  Rhamnua 
tinctoriua ; or  from  any  other  plant  which 
yields  a green  juice,  such  as  unripe  black- 
berries ; inspissate  this  extract  by  evaporation 
at  a very  low  heat,  like  that  produced  by  a 
water  bath  or  steam  bath.  When  the  liquid 
has  become  thick  as  treacle,  pour  it  into  a 
mould,  and  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
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or  of  a slow  oven  ; the  rest  of  the  watery 
particles  will  slowly  evaporate,  and  leave  a 
cake  of  sap  green.  With  other  plants,  lakes, 
madders,  carmines,  Indian  yellows,  &c., 
may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

It  must  bo  ohaerved,  that  it  ia  not  all  vegetahlo 
colors  (hat  are  tbua  useful,  as  many  of  them  lose 
their  color  almost  immediately  after  they  are  used, 
this  is  the  case  with  litmus,  saffron,  safflower,  &c, 

SAPPHIRE,  ARTIFICIAL. 

The  paste  to  imitate  the  Oriental  sapphire 
is  to  take  the  transparent  or  diamond  paste 
4608  parts,  oxyde  of  cobalt  68  parts  ; fuse  in 
a orucible  thirty  hours.  Or,  paste  8 oz., 
oxyde  of  cobalt  49  grains. 

SARSAPARILLA,  DECOCTION  OF. 

I.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  cut,  6 oz., 
distilled  water  8 pints.  After  macerating 
for  two  hours,  with  a heat  about  195  degrees, 
take  out  the  root,  and  bruise  it ; add  it  again 
to  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  for  two  hours 
longer ; then  boil  down  the  liquor  to  4 pints, 
and  strain  it.  The  dose  is  from  4 oz.  to 
§ pint,  or  more,  daily. 

I I . Compound. — T ake  of  sarsaparilla  root, 
cut  and  bruised,  6 oz.,  the  bark  of  sassafras 
root,  the  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  and 
liquorice  root,  of  each  1 oz.,  the  bark  of 
mezereon  root  3 drachms,  distilled  water 
10  pints.  Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  six 
hours,  then  boil  down  the  liquor  to  one-half, 
(or  5 pints,)  adding  the  bark  of  the  mezereon 
root  towards  the  end  of  boiling.  Strain  off 
the  liquor.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  the 
last,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

These  decoctions  are  of  very  great  use  in  purifying 
the  blood,  and  removing  obstruction  in  scorbutic  and 
scrofulous  cases,  also  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
many  other  diseases. 

SATINS  AND  SARSENETS,  WHITE, 

TO  CLEAN. 

I.  Lay  these  smooth  and  even  upon  a 
board,  spread  a little  soap  over  the  dirty 
places  ; then  make  a lather  with  Castile  soap, 
and  with  a common  brush  dip  it  in,  pass  it 
over  the  long  way,  and  repeat  it  in  this 
manner,  till  one  side  is  sufficiently  scoured  ; 
use  the  other  in  the  same  manner,  then  put 
it  into  hot  water,  and  there  let  it  lie,  till  you 
have  prepared  sonoe  cold  water,  wherein  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  has  been  dis- 
solved. Now  rinse  them  well,  take  them 
out  and  fold  them,  pressing  out  the  water 
with  the  hands  on  the  board,  and  keeping 
them  under  the  hands  till  they  are  dry  ; at 
which  time  have  brimstone  ready  burning  to 
dry  them  over  till  they  are  ready  for  ironing. 

II.  Mix  sifted  stale  bread  crumbs  with 
powder-blue,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  all  over, 
then  shake  it  well,  and  dust  it  with  clean 
soft  cloths.  Afterwards,  where  there  are 
any  gold  or  silver  flowers,  take  a piece  of 
crimson  ingrain  velvet,  rub  the  flowers  with 
it,  which  will  restore  them  to  their  original 
lustre. 


III.  Pass  them  through  a solution  of  fine 
hard  soap,  at  a hand  heat,  drawing  them 
through  the  hand.  Rinse  in  lukewarm  water, 
dry  and  finish  by  pinning  out.  Brush  the 
flossy  or  bright  side  with  a clean  clothes 
brush,  the  way  of  the  nap.  Finish  them  by 
dipping  a sponge  into  a size,  made  by  boiling 
isinglass  in  water,  and  rub  the  wrong  side. 
Rinse  out  a second  time,  and  brush  and  dry 
near  a fire,  or  in  a warm  room.  Silks  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  not  brushed. 
If  the  silks  are  for  dyeing,  instead  of  passing 
them  through  a solution  of  soap  and  water, 
they  must  be  boiled  off ; but  if  the  silks  are 
very  stout,  the  water  must  only  be  of  heat 
sufficient  to  extract  the  dirt,  and  when  rinsed 
in  warm  water  they  are  in  a state  for  the  dye. 

IV.  Strew  French  chalk  over  them,  and 
brush  it  ofiF  with  a hard  brush  once  or  twice. 

SAUCE  PIQUANTE. 

Put  a bit  of  butter,  with  2 sliced  onions, 
into  a stew-pan,  with  a carrot,  a parsnip,  a 
little  thyme,  laurel,  basil,  2 cloves,  2 shalots, 
a clove  of  garlic,  and  some  parsley  ; turn  the 
whole  over  the  fire,  until  it  be  well  colored  ; 
then  shake  in  some  flour,  and  moisten  it  with 
some  broth,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Let 
it  boil  over  a slow  fire  ; skim,  and  strain  it 
through  a sieve.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  serve  it  with  any  dish  required 
to  be  heightened. 

SAUCE,  SUPERLATIVE. 

Port  wine  and  mushroom  ketchup,  of  each 
2 pints,  walnut  pickle  1 pint,  anchovies, 
pounded,  ^Ib.,  lemon  peel,  minced  shalots, 
scraped  horse  radish,  of  each  2oz.,  allspice, 
black  pepper,  pounded,  of  each  1 oz., 
cayenne  pepper,  2 avoirdupois  drachms,  or 
curry  powder  6 avoirdupois  drachms,  bruised 
celery  seed  2 avoirdupois  drachms.  Steep 
for  14  days,  and  strain.  (For  other  sauces, 
see  Kitchener,  Ketchup,  Tomata,  Coratch, 
Quin’s  Sauce,  8fc.) 

SAUR  KRAUT. 

Clean  white  cabbages,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  put  them  in  a cask  or  jar  in  layers, 
along  with  salt ; sprinkle  over  them  occa- 
sionally a few  juniper  berries  and  carraway 
seeds,  observing  to  pack  them  down  as  hard 
as  possible  with  a wooden  rammer,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a lid  pressed  down  with  a 
heavy  weight.  The  cask  should  be  placed 
in  a cool  situation  as  soon  as  a sour  smell  is 
perceived. 

SAUSAGE  SPICE,  FRENCH. 

Black  pepper  5 lbs.,  cloves  and  nutmegs, 
each  IJ  lb.,  ginger  2J  lbs.,  anniseed  and 
coriander  seeds,  of  each  J lb.  ; powder  and 
mix. 

SAVIN  OINTMENT. 

Take  of  fresh  savin  leaves,  separated  from 
the  stalks  and  bruised,  ^ lb.,  prepared  hog’s 
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lard  2 lbs.,  yellow  wax  i lb.  Boil  the  leaves 
in  the  lard,  until  they  become  crisp  ; then 
filter  with  expression  ; lastly,  add  the  wax, 
and  melt  them  together. 

T his  is  an  excelient  issue  ointment,  being,  in  many 
respects,  preferable  to  those  of  cantharides.  It  is 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  blistering  ointment,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a discharge. 

SAVON,  ESPRIT  DE. 

Venetian  soap  } lb.,  subcarbonate  of 
potass  1 oz.,  benzoin  ^ oz.,  spirits  of  wine 
1 gallon.  Digest  for  a week,  or  until  the 
whole  is  dissolved,  and  then  filter. 

Called  also  Essence  of  Soap,  Shaving  Fluid,  Spi- 
rit of  Soap,  &c.  (For  another  receipt,  sec  Shaving 
Fluid.) 

SAVORY  SPICES,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Black  pepper  2oz.,  allspice  1 oz.,  nut- 
megs ^ oz.,  cloves,  cassia,  coriander,  and 
carraway  seeds,  of  each  1 drachm,  all  bruised, 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  1 quart ; then  press 
and  filter. 

SAVOY  CAKES. 

To  1 lb.  of  fine-sifted  sugar,  put  the  yolks 
of  10  eggs,  (have  the  whites  in  a separate 
pan,)  and  set  it,  if  in  summer,  in  cold  water  ; 
if  there  is  any  ice,  set  the  pan  on  it,  as  it 
will  cause  the  eggs  to  beat  finer.  Then  beat 
the  yolks  and  sugar  well  with  a wooden  spoon 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  put  in  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  grated  ; beat  up  the  whites  with  a 
whisk,  until  they  become  quite  stiff  and  white 
as  snow.  Stir  them  into  the  batter  by  de- 
grees, then  add  f lb.  of  well-dried  flour  ; 
finally,  put  it  in  a mould  in  a slack  oven  to 
oake. 

SAXON  BLUE,  LiaUID. 

Indigo  1 lb.,  oil  of  vitriol  4 lbs.  Dissolved 
by  keeping  the  bottle  in  boiling  water,  then 
add  water  12  pints. 

SCALD  HEAD,  OINTMENT  FOR. 

I.  Take  of  sulphur  1 oz.,  lard  1 oz.,  sal 
ammoniac  2 drachms.  Mix,  and  rub  on  the 
part  affected  two  or  three  times  a day. 

II.  Take  of  sub-acetate  of  copper,  in  very 
fine  powder,  | drachm,  prepared  calomel 
1 drachm,  fresh  spermaceti  ointment  1 oz. 
Mix  well  together.  To  be  rubbed  over  the 
parts  affected  every  night  and  morning. 
This  ointment  is  also  very  eflScacious  in  cases 
of  foul  and  languid  ulcers.  (See  Ringworm.) 

SCAMMONY,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Aleppo  scammony  1 lb.,  jalap  7 lbs., 
senna  and  charcoal,  of  each  2 lbs.,  manna 
6 lbs.,  gamboge  4 lbs.,  ginger  ^ lb.,  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  enough  to  make  the  whole 
into  a paste,  which  is  then  to  be  dried. 

SCAMMONY,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

Powdered  scammony  IJ  oz.,  cloves  bruised 
and  ginger  in  powder,  of  each  6 drachms, 
oil  of  carraway  | drachm,  syrup  of  roses  to 
mix.  This  is  a stimulant  cathartic,  :n  do«es 
of  10  grains  to  i drachm 
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SCAMMONY  MIXTURE. 

I.  Resin  of  scammony  7 grains,  un- 
skimmed milk  3 fluid  oz. ; gradually  mix, 
stirring  all  the  time,  so  as  to  form  an  emul- 
sion. 

II.  To  the  above  add  2 drachms  of  sugar, 
and  4 drops  of  bitter  almond  or  cherry 
water. 

SCAMMONY  POWDER. 

I.  Scammony  and  hard  extract  of  jalap, 
of  each  2 oz.,  ginger  i oz. ; powder  and 
mix.  Dose  from  10  to  20  grains. 

II.  Scammony  and  bitartrate  of  potass, 
equal  parts  ; triturate  together  to  a very  fine 
powder.  Dose  from  15  to  30  grains  ; a good 
remedy  for  worms,  especially  with  children. 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER  CAKES. 

Mix  8 eggs,  1 lb.  of  sugar,  1 lb.  of  flour, 
and  sufficient  ground  cinnamon  to  flavor  it. 
Roll  out  the  paste  into  a sheet  \ inch  thick, 
cut  out  the  cakes  with  a tin  ring,  3 inches 
in  diameter,  dust  the  tops  with  sugar,  and 
bake  them  in  a brisk  oven  ; when  baked, 
stick  2 together. 

SCARLET,  TO  DYE  CLOTH. 

This  is  usually  done  by  two  operations. 
First,  for  100  lbs.  of  cloth,  put  into  the 
water  when  luke-warm,  6 lbs.  of  crude  tartar, 
and  stir  it  well.  Heat  the  water,  and  when 
too  hot  for  the  hand,  throw  in  1 lb.  of  cochi- 
neal in  fine  powder ; stir  it  up  well  imme- 
diately, throw  in  5 lbs.  of  the  tin  mordant. 
When  the  liquor  boils  put  in  the  cloth,  and 
boil  it  for  two  hours,  stirring  it  about  occa- 
sionally ; then  take  it  out,  and  wash  it  in 
pure  water.  The  cloth  is  afterwards  boiled 
for  an  hour  in  a second  bath,  made,  without 
tartar,  of  5i  lbs.  of  cochineal  and  14  lbs. 
of  the  tin  mordant.  Some  dyers  add  cream 
of  tartar  to  the  second  process  also  ; others 
use  sea  salt  in  the  proportion  of  2 oz.  to 
1 lb.  of  cloth. 

SCARLETINA,  OR  SCARLET  FEVER. 

This  disorder  seldom  attacks  a person 
more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  then  before 
the  age  of  manhood.  It  exists  with  very 
great  difiference  of  intensity,  and  is  often 
complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
is,  like  other  fevers,  most  prevalent  in  low, 
damp,  confined  situations,  and  with  those 
children  who  are  badly  clothed  and  fed.  It 
is  extremely  contagious  and  is  always  at- 
tended with  a sore  throat,  except  in  its  very 
mildest  form.  Its  symptoms  are  loss  of  ap- 
petite,^ dull  pain  in  the  loins,  and  shiverings, 
with  thirst,  then  hot  skin,  and  a rapid  pulse. 
On  the  second  or  three  day  a red  rash  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  generally  first  about  the 
head,  face,  and  neck.  The  skin  feels  rough 
and  is  hot  and  itching  ; the  inner  parts  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  are  covered  with  the 
rash,  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  iw«U"  1- 
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In  five  or  six  days  the  redness  disappears, 
and  the  fever  subsides.  In  the  second  form 
of  scarletina  there  is  a very  severe  sore 
throat,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which 
comes  on  before  the  fever ; after  two  or  three 
days  the  throat  is  covered  with  dark  scales, 
or  patches,  and  sometimes  the  tongue  and 
lips  also.  Scarlet  fever  in  its  mild  state  is 
not  dangerous,  and  the  treatment  required 
will  be  to  sponge  or  wash  the  body  with  cold 
water  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  or 
still  better  to  give  a cold  bath  frequently. 
If  the  shiverings  come  on,  or  if  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  and  the  patient  languid,  the  chill 
may  be  taken  off  the  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water,  in  equal  parts,  may  he  used  in  pre- 
ference. This  must  be  attended  with  acid 
and  cooling  drinks,  fresh  air,  and  gentle  ape- 
rient medicines,  such  as  the  saline  draught. 
In  more  severe  cases  the  throat  must  be  re- 
lieved, by  first  clearing  it  by  a slight  emetic, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  perspiration. 
For  this  purpose,  let  the  patient  take  tar- 
tarized  antimony  1 grain,  syrup  of  orange 
peel  6 drachms ; take  ^ part  every  four  hours. 
The  patient  may  use  with  advantage  an  acid 
gargle,  particularly  that  made  with  muriatic 
acid.  This  will  generally  keep  off  malignant 
or  putrid  symptoms.  Calomel  3 grains, 
jalap  6 grains,  may  be  taken  as  a medicine. 
Cold  water  washing,  or  bathing,  must  be 
used  to  keep  down  the  fever  of  the  skin. 
If  the  throat  be  very  bad,  if  purple  spots 
appear,  or  breathing  is  very  difficult,  apply 
a blister  to  the  throat — this  is  the  part  that 
requires  the  greatest  attention. 

SCENT  POWDER. 

I.  Coriander  seeds,  orris  root,  rose  leaves, 
and  calamus  aromaticus,  of  each  4 oz., 
lavender  flowers  8 oz.,  rhodium  wood  1 
drachm,  musk  20  grains.  Mix,  and  reduce 
to  coarse  powder. 

II.  Coriander  seeds,  orris  root,  calamus 
aromaticus,  and  red  roses,  of  each  1 oz., 
lavender  flowers  2 oz.,  mace  and  cloves,  of 
each  1 drachm,  essential  oil  of  almonds  10 
drops.  Mix  as  the  last. 

III.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  musk  3 
grains  for  the  oil  of  almonds.  Used  to  fill 
scent  bags,  and  for  boxes,  &c. 

scheele’s  benzoic  acid. 

Gum  benjamin  lb.,  lime  4 oz. — rub 
together.  Boil  in  water  I gallon,  decant, 
boil  the  sediment  in  water  2 quarts,  decant 
again,  mix  the  two  liquors,  and  boil  down 
to  a half — filter,  add  muriatic  acid  as  long  as 
any  thing  is  thrown  down,  decant,  dry,  and 
sublime  the  flowers. 

scheele’s  green. 

Make  a solution  of  2 lbs.  of  blue  stone  in 
6 gallons  of  water ; make  a second  solution 
of  11  oz.  of  white  arsenic  and  2 lbs.  of  pearl- 
ash  in  2 gallons  of  water — add  these  two 


solutions  together.  The  precipitate  will  be 
the  arseriite  of  copper  or  Scheele’s  green. 
Pour  off  the  liquid,  wash  the  precipitate  well 
with  fresh  water,  and  dry.  There  will  be 
from  the  above  quantity  of  ingredients  about 
H Jb-  of  the  green. 

Scbcele^s  green  is  also  called  emerald  green— it  is 
a violent  poison. 

scheelb’s  prussic  acid. 

I.  Prussian  blue  2 oz.,  calcined  mercury 
6 oz.,  distilled  water  6 oz.  Boil  till  the  blue 
color  is  changed  to  a yellowish  green  ; filter, 
add  hot  water  10  oz.  To  wash  the  sediment 
perfectly,  pour  the  liquor  upon  clean  iron 
filings  3 drachms,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol 
1 drachm.  Pour  the  liquor  on  the  quick- 
silver that  has  separated,  and  distil  till  i part 
has  passed. 

II.  As  prepared  hy  the  Paris  apothecaries. 
— Gay  Lussac’s  prussic  acid  1 drachm,  water 
40  drachms. 

III.  As  prepared  hy  Rohiquet.  — Gay 
Lussac’s  acid  1 drachm,  water  2 drachms. 

IV.  As  ordered  by  the  Paris  Codex  of 
Medicine.  — Gay  Lussac’s  acid  1 drachm, 
water  1 drachm. 

Schwartz’s  drops. 

Barbadoes  tar  1 fluid  oz.,  tincture  of  assa- 
foetida  IJ  fluid  oz.  ; mix  together.  Take 
40  drops  three  times  a day  as  a remedy  for 
tape-worm. 

SCHWEINFURT  GREEN. 

Dissolve  1 lb.  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  and 
pour  into  it  a solution  of  1 lb.  of  white  ar- 
senic in  water  ; add  more  vinegar  to  dissolve 
the  sediment,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 
Boil  10  lbs.  of  the  crystals  with  a solution 
of  1 lb.  of  potash.  This  will  take  off  the 
blue  tinge. 

SCOTCH  ALE. 

Use  1 quarter  of  the  finest  pale  malt,  and 
4 lbs.  of  the  best  pale  hops.  Only  1 mash 
is  made,  and  that,  with  about  i the  liquor, 
wanted  for  the  whole  brewing,  at  a heat  of 
180°.  After  mashing  half  an  hour,  it  rests 
three  hours,  and  is  then  drawn  off.  After 
this  wort  is  run  off,  a quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  a kind  of  sieve,  like  a shower 
bath,  whence  it  runs  in  small  streams  upon 
the  malt,  and  flowing  through  it,  passes  away 
by  3 or  4 very  small  taps  at  different  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  underback.  This 
sprinkling  is  called  a sparge,  and  consists 
for  the  above  quantity  of  malt  of  about  4 
gallons.  In  about  twenty  minutes  this  is  let 
off,  and  a second  sparge  poured  on,  and  this 
is  repeated  for  8 or  10  times,  until  all  the 
goodness  of  the  malt  is  extracted.  It  is 
boiled  like  other  ales,  and  set  to  work  at  the 
low  temperature  of  51°.  It  continues  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  is  not  barrelled  until  perfectly 
fine.  In  some  breweries,  honey  is  added  in 
the  boiling  process. 
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SCOTCH  BUNS. 

Take  5 lbs.  of  washed  and  picked  currants, 
or  2 lbs.  of  stoned  raisins  and  3 lbs.  of  cur- 
rants, 12  oz.  of  butter,  1 lb.  of  blanched 
almonds,  and  1 lb.  of  candied  peel.  Mix 
these  well  together  with  2^  lbs.  of  plain  bun 
dough,  or  the  same  quantity  of  bread  dough, 
and  4 oz.  of  moist  sugar  ; add  a little  ground 
ginger,  allspice,  and  cinnamon,  to  make  the 
whole  a rich  flavor.  Make  up  the  dough 
along  with  the  butter,  roll  it  out  into  a cake, 
put  the  fruit  in  the  middle  to  the  thickness 
of  nearly  an  inch,  fold  the  dough  round  it, 
flatten  the  top,  then  dock  it,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  having  just  previously  washed 
over  the  top  with  white  of  egg  and  milk. 

SCOTCH  CREAM. 

Put  skim  milk  over-night  in  a wooden  tub 
which  has  a plug  at  the  bottom,  and  put 
this  tub  into  another  filled  with  hot  water. 
In  the  morning  take  out  the  small  tub,  and 
draw  off  the  thin  part  of  the  milk,  until  the 
thick  sour  cream  begins  to  come.  This 
process  requires  practice  as  to  the  heat  of 
the  water  ; when  it  succeeds  skimmed  milk 
yields  nearly  ^ of  this  cream,  which  is  eaten 
with  sugar  as  a delicacy.  It  is  only  distin- 
guishable from  cream  by  its  taste. 

SCOTCH  MARMALADE. 

I.  Seville  orange-juice  1 quart,  yellow 
peel  of  the  fruit  grated,  according  to  the 
desired  flavor,  honey  2 lbs. ; boil  to  a pro- 
per consistence. 

II.  Seville  oranges  8 lbs. ; peel  them  as 
thinly  as  possible,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice 
and  boil  it  on  the  yellow  peels  for  one  hour, 
strain,  add  white  sugar  7 lbs.,  and  boil  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

SCOTCH  SALT. 

The  Scotch  salt  is  made  by  the  quick 
boiling  of  sea  water  : it  is  in  small  crystals. 
That  called  Scotch  Sunday  salt  is  in  larger 
crystals,  occasioned  by  the  fires  being  made 
up  on  Saturday  night,  the  boiling  left  to 
itself  all  Sunday,  and  the  crystals  being  taken 
out  on  Monday  morning. 

SCOTCH  SEED  CAKE. 

Take  9 eggs,  sugar  and  butter  of  each 
i lb. ; mix  well  together,  then  add  a little 
cinnamon,  grated  nutmegs,  and  cloves,  J oz. 
of  carraway  seeds,  1 lb.  of  candied  citron, 
f lb.  of  candied  orange  peel,  ^ lb.  of  blanched 
almonds,  pounded  fine.  Mix  well  together, 
then  add  flour  3 lbs.,  and  brandy  ^ pint ; 
work  well,  and  bake  it  in  a brisk  oven. 

SCOTCH  SHORT  BREAD. 

Rub  together  into  a stiff  short  paste  2 lbs. 
of  flour,  1 lb.  of  butter,  and  6 oz.  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Make  it  into  square  cakes,  about 
i inch  thick,  pinch  them  all  along  the  edge 
at  the  top,  dock  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  cake,  put  them  on  tins  so  as  to  touch 
each  other  by  their  edges,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


scott’s  pills. 

I.  A nostrum  composed  of  i lb.  of  extract 
of  aloes,  and  1 oz.  each  of  gamboge  and 
powder  of  jalap ; make  a mass  with  tincture 
of  senna,  and  divide  in  4 grain  pills. 

II.  Aloes  9 lbs.,  jalap  3 lbs.,  ginger  Jib., 
oil  of  anniseed  1 oz.,  treacle  21  oz.  Mix 
together. 

III.  Aloes  1 lb.,  colocynth  4 oz.,  scam- 
mony  and  gamboge,  of  each  ^ oz.,  oil  o. 
anniseed  2 drachms ; mix  with  syrup,  and 
divide  into  5 grain  pills.  A good  purgative 
medicine.  (See  Anderson.) 

SCOURING  drops. 

Take  1 oz.  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  add  to  it  as  much  oil  of  lemon  peel,  as 
will  neutralize  or  overpower  the  smell. 

These  drops  do  not  atTect  the  color  of  any  article ; 
they  should  be  rubbed  on  any  stain  with  a piece  of 
silk  welted  with  them. 

SCROFULA. 

This  disease  first  shows  itself  by  inflam- 
mation and  soreness  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids, 
and  by  chaps,  or  excoriations  of  the  skin, 
particularly  about  the  mouth,  or  by  thick- 
ness of  the  lips  ; afterwards  by  a swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These 
tumours  at  length  break  out  and  discharge  a 
white  curdy  matter.  It  most  commonly 
attacks  children  and  young  persons,  parti- 
cularly those  children  who  are  ricketty. 
These  affections  are  not  frequently  attended 
with  pain,  though  they  often  eventually  prove 
fatal,  from  their  attacking  and  injuring  vital 
parts.  Children  inherit  this  disease  from 
their  parents,  but  in  many  cases  it  would 
not  make  its  appearance  at  all,  were  it  not 
that  the  subjects  of  it  are  exposed  to  damp 
or  unwholesome  air,  bad  diet  or  insufficient 
clothing,  and  want  of  personal  cleanliness. 
For  a person  thus  afflicted,  a dry  and  airy 
situation,  sea  air,  bathing,  and  sometimes 
the  drinking  of  sea  water  is  beneficial.  His 
food  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  with 
little  meat  or  vegetables,  plenty  of  light 
puddings,  jellies,  arrow-root,  &c.,  using 
milk  or  toast  and  water  as  a beverage.  He 
should  also  eat  frequently  and  but  a little 
at  a time.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open 
by  a daily  draught  of  sea- water,  or  a smaL 
portion  of  Epsom  salts.  Sea- water  is  chiefly 
serviceable  where  the  obstructions  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck  and  viscera  are  recent ; 
also  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  in  tu- 
mours of  the  joints  in  general,  not  suppu- 
rated. ^ When  the  glands  become  softened 
by  the  internal  use  of  the  water,  then  bathing, 
with  a course  of  Peruvian  bark,  will  prove 
efficacious.  When  the  swellings  commence, 
they  ought  to  be  dispersed  as  speedily  as 
possible  by  the  application  of  opodeldoc, 
soap  plaisters,  acetated  water  of  ammonia, 
or  sea-water,  with  either  of  which,  repeated 
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alternate  frictions  with  the  hand  will  be  of 
great  service.  But  when  matter  is  formed 
in  the  swelling,  it  is  to  be  immediately  eva- 
cuated by  the  gentle  puncture  of  a lancet ; 
for  if  the  opening  be  made  large,  a disfigure- 
ment of  the  part  for  life  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ; also,  in  recent  cases  of  scrofulous 
swellings,  mix  together  from  6 to  12  grains 
of  calomel,  (according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,)  2 drachms  of  prepared  chalk,  and 
4 grains  of  tartar  emetic.  Divide  into  24 
parts,  of  which  let  the  patient  take  1 every 
morning  and  evening,  in  a little  sugar  or 
treacle.  The  following  Ointment  may  be 
applied  to  those  that  are  broken : — Rub  2 
drachms  of  borax  in  a mortar,  with  2 ox. 
of  spermaceti  ointment  or  calamine  cerate. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a most  efficacious 
application  to  scrofulous  ulcers  of  all  kinds. 
As  a general  medicine,  the  patient  is  advised 
to  take  the  following  Tonic  Electuary ; — 
Mix  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  gum- 
water,  6 drachms  of  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark,  and  1^  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Let  the  patient  take  the  bulk  of  a hazel-nut 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  the  following  Mix- 
ture: — Take  2 table-spoonsful  four  times  a 
day,  viz. — infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  10  oz., 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1 oz., 
carbonate  of  soda  and  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
each  ^ oz.  Peruvian  bark  alone  will  like- 
wise be  of  great  use,  if  the  bowels  have  pre- 
viously been  well  cleansed.  Mineral  waters, 
preparations  of  iron,  and  very  diluted  nitric 
acid,  have  also  been  of  great  service  to  scro- 
fulous persons. 

SCROPHULARIA  OINTMENT. 

Green  leaves  of  the  knotted-rooted  fig- 
wort  (Scrophularia  nodosa)  and  lard,  of  each 
2 lbs.,  prepared  suet  1 lb.  Boil  till  crisp, 
and  strain  with  pressure.  Used  in  country 
places  as  a remedy  for  ringworm,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  disorders. 

Scudamore’s  gout  lotion. 

Camphor  mixture  9 oz.,  alcohol  3 oz. 
Applied  on  the  swelled  or  painful  joints, 
mixed  with  warm  poultices,  or  poured  upon 
rags,  wrung  out  with  warm  water, 

sculptors’  models,  composition  for. 

A composition,  of  which  sculptors  form 
their  best  models,  consists  of  16  parts  wax, 
2 |)arts  Burgundy  pitch,  or  shoemaker’s  wax, 
and  1 part  hog’s  lard.  Or,  10  parts  wax, 
1 of  turpentine,  as  much  shoemaker’s  wax, 
and  as  much  hog’s  lard.  This  is  melted  by 
a slow  fire,  and  afterwards  well  stirred  and 
strained. 

scurvy-grass,  conserve  of. 

Beat  up  1 lb.  of  the  leaves  with  3 lbs.  of 
lum|)-8ugar.  It  is  stimulant  and  anti-scor- 
butic. 


scurvy-grass,  spirit  of. 

Take  of  scurvy-grass,  fresh  gathered  and 
bruised,  15  lbs.,  horse-radish  root  6 lbs., 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  1 gallon,  and  water 
3 pints.  Digest  the  whole  in  a close  vessel 
two  days,  and  draw  off  a gallon  with  a gentle 
fire. 

SEAL  engravers’  CEMENT. 

Common  rosin  and  brick -dust  melted 
together.  It  is  the  better  the  oftener  it  is 
remelted.  It  is  used  to  hold  stones,  &c. 
while  being  cut  or  polished,  and  to  secure 
tools  in  their  handles.  A little  wax  adds 
toughness. 

sealing  wax. 

Take  4 oz.  of  shell-lac,  1 oz.  of  Venice 
turpentine,  (some  say  1^  oz.)  and  3 oz.  of 
Vermillion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a copper  pan 
suspended  over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  then 
pour  the  turpentine  slowly  into  it,  and  soon 
afterwards  add  the  Vermillion,  stirring  briskly 
all  the  time  of  the  mixture  with  a rod  in 
either  hand.  In  forming  the  round  sticks 
of  sealing-wax,  a certain  portion  of  the  mass 
should  be  weighed  while  it  is  ductile,  divided 
into  the  desired  number  of  pieces,  and  then 
rolled  out  upon  a warm  marble  slab,  by 
means  of  a smooth  wooden  block,  like  that 
used  by  apothecaries  for  rolling  a mass  of 
pills.  The  oval  sticks  of  sealing-wax  are 
cast  in  moulds,  with  the  above  compound  in 
a state  of  fusion.  The  marks  of  the  lines  of 
junction  of  the  mould-box  may  be  afterwards 
removed  by  holding  the  sticks  over  a clear 
fire,  or  passing  them  over  a blue  gas-flame. 
Marbled  sealing-wax  is  made  by  mixing  two, 
three,  or  more  colored  kinds  of  it,  while  they 
are  in  a semi-fluid  state.  From  the  viscidity  of 
the  several  masses,  their  incorporation  is  left 
incomplete,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  marbling.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-colored  mica  spangles 
into  the  musk,  or  other  perfume.  If  1 part 
of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with  99 
parts  of  the  sealing-wax  composition,  an 
agreeable  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  in  the 
act  of  sealing  with  it.  Either  lamp  black  or 
ivory  black  serves  for  the  coloring  matter 
of  black  wax.  Sealing-wax  is  often  adul- 
terated with  rosin,  in  which  case  it  runs  into 
thin  drops  at  the  flame  of  a candle. 

SEALS,  TO  TAKE  WAX  IMPRESSIONS  FROM. 

Warm  the  seal  a little,  and  rub  over  it  the 
end  of  a wax  candle,  then  sprinkle  it  with 
the  best  vermillion.  Melt  the  sealing-wax 
by  holding  it  over  a candle,  so  that  it  does 
not  catch  fire,  suifering  it  to  drop  upon  the 
paper  ; impress  the  prepared  seal  upon  it, 
and  if  done  carefully,  a fine  impression  will 
be  made.  If  several  seals  are  to  be  made 
at  once,  or  even  one  of  a large  size,  it  is 
customary  to  melt  the  sealing-wax  in  a small 
ladle,  or  crucible,  from  which  it  may  be 
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poured  as  wanted.  Sometimes  seals  of  dif- 
ferent colors  are  seen.  These  are  made  by 
merely  dusting  the  seal  with  a powder  of 
ona.color,  and  stamping  it  upon  wax  of  ano- 
ther ; thus,  dust  the  seat  with  lamp  black, 
and  impress  it  upon  red  wax  ; the  impression 
will  have  a black  centre  and  red  edge. 

SEA  SICKNESS. 

I.  The  best  position  is  that  which  is  hori- 
Eontal.  The  best  remedy,  in  addition  to,  or 
in  absence  of  the  above,  is  a glass  of  weak 
brandy  and  water,  with  about  15  or  20  drops 
of  laudanum  in  it.  A glass  of  soda  water 
with  1 or  2 drops  of  creosote  in  it,  though 
not  pleasant,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

It.  A girdle  worn  round  the  body,  above 
the  bowels,  that  is,  over  the  epigastrium,  will 
prevent  sea-sickness.  It  is  said  to  operate  by 
keeping  the  intestines  from  pressing  upwards 
against  the  diaphragm,  when  the  ship  de- 
scends from  the  top  of  a wave.  The  up- 
ward motion  of  the  vessel  does  not  cause 
the  disgusting  and  painful  sensation  of  sea- 
sickness, but  affords  instantaneous  relief. 

SEDATIVES, 

Those  medicines  are  called  sedative,  which 
tend  to  diminish  irritability,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  without  destroying  life,  though 
applied  in  greater  quantities,  this  would  be 
their  effect.  These  medicines  are  often 
more  valuable  in  cases  of  unwonted  excite- 
ment and  long-continued  energy,  as  after 
parturition,  or  a surgical  operation,  in  cases 
of  inflammation,  breaking  a blood-vessel,  &c. 
The  sedative  medicines  mostly  are  soporific 
also,  as  laudanum  and  henbane.  Digitalis 
has  also  the  effect  of  wonderfully  diminishing 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

SEDATIVE  MIXTURE. 

-\romatic  confection  3 drachms,  mucilage 
and  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  of  each  2 drachms, 
tincture  of  assafoetida  and  syrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  ^ oz.,  laudanum  and  tincture  of 
henbane,  of  each  1^  drachm,  water  oz. 
Dose  1 to  2 table-spoonsful  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

SEED  BISCUITS. 

Take  7 lbs.  of  flour,  1 lb.  of  moist  sugar, 

1 lb.  of  butter,  4 oz.  of  volatile  salt,  ^ oz. 
of  carraway  seeds,  1 quart  of  milk  or  water. 
Do  not  work  the  dough  more  than  necessary 
to  combine  the  ingredients  well  together, 
roll  it  into  thin  sheets  ^ inch  in  thickness, 
cut  them  into  form  with  a large  round  docker, 
dock  them  with  holes  on  both  sides,  wash 
over  the  tops  with  egg  or  milk,  and  bake  on 
buttered  tins  in  a quick  oven. 

SEEDS,  PACKING  GARDEN. 

Seeds  sent  in  paper  cases  go  very  well  to 
India  by  the  overland  mail,  without  any 
other  care  than  that  of  drying  them  properly. 
■VVhen  too  bulky  for  that  conveyance,  they 


will  go  very  well  by  sea,  if  packed  loosely  in 
coarse  canvas  bags,  and  kept  in  a cabin,  or 
some  thoroughly  ventilated  place.  To  put 
them  in  boxes  of  tin,  or  to  send  them  into 
the  hold,  is  to  kill  them.  Ripe  cuttings 
taken  off  in  November,  with  their  ends 
stuck  into  a potato,  and  well  covered  with  an 
India-rubber  or  other  waterproof  envelope, 
sometimes  reach  India  alive  by  the  overland 
mail ; but  they  more  frequently  fail. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS. 

Take  2 drams  of  potassio-tartrate  of  soda, 
and  2 scruples  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  ; 
mixj  and  dissolve  in  ^ pint  of  soft  water. 
Then  dissolve  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  add  this  to 
the  former  solution.  It  must  be  drank  in  a 
state  of  effervescence.  It  is  a mild  cooling 
purgative;  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  the 
genuine  Seidlitz  Water. 

SEIDLITZ  WATER. 

Take  20i^  oz.  of  water,  acidulated  in 
the  usual  apparatus  with  thrice  its  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  about  2 drams  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  18  grains  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  magnesia;  dissolve,  and  boitle 
for  use.  If  it  be  wanted  stronger,  double 
the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  and  hydro- 
chlorate of  magnesia. 

SELTZER  WATER. 

Take  20J  oz.  of  water  impregnated  by  the 
usual  apparatus  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
dissolve  in  it  4 grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
2 grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  20  grains 
of  common  salt.  It  is  a mild  purgative. 

SELWAY’S  ESSENCE  OF  SENNA. 

A concentrated  infusion  of  senna,  made 
with  20  oz.  of  senna  leaves,  7 draclims  of 
sliced  ginger,  i oz.  of  bruised  cloves,  and 
7 pints  of  boiling  water.  Macerate,  strain, 
and  evaporate  down  to  1 pint,  then  add  a 
wine-glassful  of  sherry. 

SEMOLINA. 

Make  a stiff  paste  of  common  wheat-flour 
and  cold  water.  Rub  this  paste  through  a 
metal  perforated  sieve,  and  dry  the  grains  thus 
produced  on  hot  plates,  turning  them  about 
till  hard. 

SENEGA,  INFUSION  OF. 

Senega,  or  rattle-snake  root,  2 drachms, 
boiling  water  1 pint.  Infuse  for  four  hours. 

SENNA,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

Take  of  senna  8 oz.,  coriander  seeds  4 oz., 
liquorice  .3  oz.,  figs  1 lb.,  pulp  of  tamarinds, 
cassia  fistula,  and  prunes,  of  each  | lb., 
double-refined  sugar  2^  lbs.  Powder  the 
senna  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sift  out 
10  oz.  of  the  mixed  powder;  boil  the  re- 
mainder with  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  4 lbs. 
of  water,  to  one-half;  express,  and  strain 
the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to 
the  weight  of  about  IJ  lb.  ; dissolve  the 
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sugar  in  it,  add  this  syrup  by  degrees  to  the 
pulps,  and  lastly,  mix  in  the  powder. 

This  electuary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and 
lias  long  been  in  common  use  among  practitioners. 
Taken  to  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  or  more,  as  occasion 
may  require,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loosening 
the  bowels  in  costive  habits. 

SENNA,  INFUSION  OF. 

I.  Simple. — Senna  leaves  oz.,  boiliag 
water  1 pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours. 
Dose  1 oz.,  combined  with  2 or  3 drachms 
of  Epsom  salts,  as  a brisk  aperient  medicine. 

II.  Compound. — Senna  3 drachms,  tama- 
rinds 1 oz.,  coriander  seeds  1 drachm,  sugar 
i oz.,  boiling  water  i pint.  Infuse  for  four 
hours,  and  strain  through  calico. 

III.  Senna  oz.,  fresh  lemon  peel  1 oz., 
lemon  juice  1 oz.,  boiling  water  1 pint. 

IV.  Senna  3 drachms,  lesser  cardamom 
seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  ^ drachm,  boiling 
water,  as  much  as  will  yield  a filtered  infusion 
of  6 oz.  Digest  for  an  hour,  and  filter  when 
cold. 

This  is  a well  contrived  purgative  infusion,  the 
aromatic  correcting  the  drastic  effects  of  the  senna. 
It  is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  used  fresh  pre- 
pared, as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  very  quickly. 

V.  Tartarized. — Senna  IJ^  oz.,  coriander 
seeds,  bruised,  ^ oz.,  crystals  of  tartar  2 
drachms,  distilled  water  1 pint.  Dissolve 
the  crystals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water, 
then  pour  the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the 
senna  and  seeds.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in 
a covered  vessel,  and  strain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  renders  the 
taste  of  the  senna  less  unpleasant,  and  also  promotes 
its  action.  The  quantity  to  take  as  a purge  is  from 
i oz.  to  1 oz  early  in  the  morning. 

SENNA  MIXTURE,  (bLACK  DRAUGHT.) 

Senna  and  mint,  of  each  1 oz.,  boiling 
water  1 quart.  Infuse  for  two  hours,  strain, 
and  add  Epsom  salts  6 oz.  ; shake  till  dis- 
solved. Dose  1 to  2 oz.  A brisk  and  use- 
ful purgative.  (See  Black  Draught.) 

SENNA  POWDER,  (bATTLEY’s  GREEN.) 

Senna  leaves  dried  and  heated  till  they 
turn  yellow,  then  powdered  along  with  char- 
coal or  powder  blue,  till  they  assume  a 
greenish  color. 

SENNA,  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Senna  i oz.,  boiling  water  1 lb. ; infuse, 
strain,  and  add  manna  and  sugar,  of  each 
1 lb. 

II.  Senna  1 oz.,  seeds  of  sweet  fennel 
1 drachm,  boiling  water  1 lb.  Infuse,  strain, 
add  sugar  and  manna,  of  each  1 lb. 

SENNA,  TINCTURE  OF. 

I.  Take  senna  3^  oz.,  carraway  seeds  3J 
drachms,  cardamom  seeds  1 drachm,  raisins 
5 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 quart.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  then  filter. 

II.  Sugar  2i  oz.,  coriander  seeds  1 oz., 
jalap  6 drachms,  raisins  and  senna,  of  each 
1 oz.,  carraway  and  cardamom  seeds,  of  each 
5 drachms,  proof  spirit  1 quart.  Dose  from 
4^  to  1 oz. 
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III.  Compound. — Senna  leaves  2 oz.,  jalap 
root  1 oz.,  coriander  seeds  J oz.,  proof 
spirit  2J  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
to  the  strained  liquor  add  4 oz.  of  sugar- 
candy. 

This  tincture  is  a useful  carminative  and  cathar- 
tic. especially  to  those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  it  often  re- 
lieves flatulent  complaints  and  colics,  where  the 
common  cordials  have  little  effect;  the  dose  is  from 
1 to  2 oz.  It  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  castor 
oil,  in  order  to  lake  off  its  mawkish  taste;  and 
coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the  oil,  it  is  much 
preferable  to  brandy,  shrub,  and  such  like  liquors, 
which  otherwise  are  often  found  necessary  to  make 
the  oil  remain  on  the  stomach, 

SEPIA.  ! 

This  fine  water  color  is  the  produce  of  the  ' 
cuttle  fish,  and  is  that  brown  liquid  which 
the  animat  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when 
pursued  by  enemies.  One  part  of  it  is  ca- 
pable of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly 
opaque.  The  sepia  officinalis  is  sought  for 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abundant. 

Its  bag  of  liquid  is  extracted,  the  liquid 
poured  out,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  dried  native  sepia  is  prepared  for  the 
painter  by  first  triturating  it  with  a little 
caustic  lye  ; then  adding  more  lye,  boiling 
the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  filtering,  next 
saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  separating 
the  precipitate,  washing  it  with  water,  and 
finally  drying  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

SERPENTARY,  INFUSION  OF. 

Take  of  serpentaria,  or  Virginia  snake 
root  4 drachms,  water  1 pint.  Soak  for 
four  hours,  and  strain. 

SERPENTARY,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Serpentary  root  3^  oz. , proof  spirit  1 quart. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter.  This  ; 

is  used  as  a tonic,  and  also  to  promote  per-  i 

spiration.  1 

SHAVING  OIL.  I 

Soft  soap  6 lbs.,  rectified  spirits  of  wine  I 

1 gallon.  (See  also  Soap  Liquid.)  1 

SHAVING  PASTE.  ■ 

White  wax,  spermaceti  and  almond  oil,  of  ■ 
each  ^ oz. ; melt,  and  while  warm,  beat  in  I 

2 squares  of  Windsor  soap,  previously  re-  I 

duced  to  a paste  with  rose-water.  I 

SHEEP-SKIN  RUGS.  fl 

The  skins  with  the  wool  on  are  thoroughly  ■ 
cleansed  from  all  impurities  and  foreign  mat-  ■ 
ter  that  may  adhere  to  them  by  washing  in  ■ 
running  water,  and  by  scraping  the  flesh  side  « 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  knife.  The  skins  « 
are  then  rounded,  as  it  is  termed,  by  cutting  ij 
off  all  the  extraneous  and  ragged  parts,  when  J 
they  are  ready  to  be  tanned ; the  skins  are  H 
for  that  purpose  stretched  upon  frames,  and  ^ 
laid  upon  tressels  with  the  flesh  side  of  the 
skin  upwards  ; an  infusion  of  sumach  in  the 
proportion  of  1 lb.  to  a gallon  of  water  is  ? 

then  poured  over  the  skin,  and  the  tanning  ;. : 

matter  is  well  mto  the  pores  of  the  ^ 
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skin  by  tbe  aid  of  the  knife.  When  dry, 
the  reverse,  or  wool  side  of  the  skin,  is  next 
placed  upwards,  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
a strong  alkaline  soap  and  water,  and  after- 
wards in  fair  water,  by  which  means  the 
grease  and  filth  are  removed  ; when  this^  is 
dry,  the  skin  undergoes  a second  operation 
of  tanning  with  the  sumach  as  before-men- 
tioned, and  after  being  dried,  its  harsh  and 
rigid  surface  is  rendered  smooth  and  soft  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  pumice  stone.  In  order 
to  dye  it  of  any  color,  before  it  is  taken  off 
the  frame,  its  face  or  woolly  part  is  dipped 
into  a bath  of  the  required  tint,  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  manner  for  dyeing  wool ; the 
washing  must  now  again  be  repeated  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  coloring  matter  which 
adheres  to  it.  The  skins  being  then  dried 
and  trimmed  to  the  proper  shape  are  con- 
sidered complete  rugs,  and  are  ready  for 
sale. 

sheldrake’s  oil. 

Nut  oil  1 pint,  ceruse  2 oz. ; boil,  when 
dissolved,  add  copal  varnish  1 pint,  and  stir 
till  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  evaporated. 
Used  to  grind  colors  in  and  to  brighten  them. 

SHELLS,  MENDING  AND  CLEANING  OF. 

When  shells  are  perforated  by  sea-worms, 
or  when  any  other  accidental  circumstance 
occurs  to  deform  a good  specimen,  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  use  some  means  to  im- 
prove it ; and  for  this  purpose  a cement  may 
be  made  of  fine  whiting,  flour,  and  gum  ; 
the  holes  or  cranks  may  be  filled  up  with 
this  composition,  and  allowed  to  dry  ; it 
should  always  be  a little  above  the  surface, 
and  cautiously  scraped  down  with  a knife  ; 
when  ridges  or  strice  can  easily  be  imitated, 
if  necessary,  with  a file  or  graver.  The 
parts  thus  mended  may  be  colored  with  com- 
mon water  colors,  and  then  brushed ; or  if 
on  a smooth  shell,  polished  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  afterwards  rubbed  over  with 
Florence  oil,  which  should  be  well  dried  oflF 
with  a piece  of  flannel.  If  this  mode  is 
judiciously  managed,  the  specimen  may  be 
examined,  and  the  blemish  never  discovered. 
Many  shells,  even  when  obtained  alive,  are 
incrusted  with  extraneous  matter  ; the  best 
and  safest  means  of  removing  this  is,  first  to 
steep  them  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  scrape 
them  with  a knife,  or  start  them  off  with  a 
graver.  A little  sand-paper  may  also  be 
used,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  shell.  When  as  much  of  the  crust  is  in 
this  way  removed,  as  can  with  safety  be  done, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  muriatic  acid,  very 
much  diluted  with  water ; by  applying  this 
cautiously  with  a feather,  to  the  places  you 
wish  removed,  for  a very  short  period,  it  will 
soon  decompose  the  extraneous  matter.  Two 
minutes  at  a time  is  as  long  as  it  can  with 
safety  be  applied,  but  one  minute’s  applica- 


tion often  has  the  desired  effect.  It  should 
then  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  the  parts 
well  scrubbed  with  a nail-brush  and  soap. 
Should  the  crust  not  be  entirely  removed, 
this  process  may  be  repeated,  but  the  greatest 
care  is  to  be  used  not  to  allow  the  acid  to 
touch  the  inside,  as  it  will  instantly  remove 
the  fine  enamelled  surface.  Some  are  so 
cautious  as  to  melt  bees’-wax,  and  coat  the 
parts  of  the  shell  they  do  not  wish  touched 
with  the  acid.  When  water  is  used  too  hot 
in  the  first  process,  it  often  makes  the  fine 
polished  surface  crack  in  a thousand  direc- 
tions. After  the  process  of  corrosion,  some 
make  use  of  flannel,  or  a brush,  and  emery 
or  tripoli,  to  polish  the  shell.  This  may  be 
done  in  cases  where  the  polished  insides 
happen  to  be  touched  with  the  corrosive  fluid ; 
but  in  all  instances  where  the  places  cleared 
by  the  acid  are  of  a white  or  chalky  ap- 
pearance, they  should  be  washed  over  with 
Florence  oil,  and  then  rubbed  hard  with 
flannel  or  a nail-brush.  This  mode  gives 
the  shell  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  stops  the  action  of  the  acid, 
should  any  remain  in  the  shell,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  preserving  it  from  decay.  It  is 
of  infinite  use  in  preserving  the  epidermis, 
which  often,  when  it  becomes  dry  from  lying 
in  a cabinet,  cracks  and  quits  the  external 
surface  of  the  shell.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  rub  them  over  with  oil  once  a year. 

SHERBET. 

A general  name  given  in  the  East  to  all 
drinks  prepared  with  the  juice  of  fruits, 
sugar,  and  water,  more  particularly  applied 
to  orangeade,  or  a liquor  formed  of  water, 
flavored  with  orange  juice,  a few  scraps  of 
orange  peel,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

SHERRY,  TO  FINE  A BUTT  OF. 

Take  2 oz.  of  isinglass,  beat  it  soft,  and 
add  to  it  1 gallon  of  the  wine,  let  it  remain 
for  a day  or  two,  till  it  becomes  a jelly,  then 
add  -j  gallon  more  of  wine,  and  whisk  it  well 
up  with  the  whites  and  shells  of  8 eggs,  then 
draw  oflF  4 gallons,  and  put  it  in  the  finings  ; 
rummage  it  well  up,  clean  out  your  tubs 
with  the  wine  drawn  off,  whisking  it  well  up, 
putting  it  into  the  butt,  and  leave  out  the 
shive  or  bung  three  or  four  hours,  then  drive 
this  in  tight,  and  make  a vent-hole.  In  a 
week  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  * 

SHERRY,  TO  IMPROVE. 

If  the  sherry  be  new  and  hot,  rack  it  off 
into  a sweet  cask,  add  5 gallons  of  mellow 
Lisbon,  which  will  take  off  the  hot  taste, 
then  give  it  a head  ; take  1 quart  of  honey, 
mix  it  with  a can  of  wine,  and  put  it  into 
the  cask  when  racking. 

By  this  method  sherry  for  present  use  will  be 
greatly  improved,  having  much  the  same  efiectupon 
it  as  age. 
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SHIP  BISCUITS. 

These,  perhaps  the  oldest  kind  of  bread 
known,  and  still  the  only  kind  used  by  nu- 
merous savage  nations,  is  an  unfermented 
cake,  formed  of  nothing  but  wheat-flour  and 
water ; the  kind  of  flour  used  chiefly  in  this 
country  is  that  called  middlings.  In  France 
and  Russia  a far  inferior  kind  is  used — in 
Russia  chiefly  of  rye,  in  France  with  the 
pollard  remaining.  The  only  process  is 
mi.xing  flour  and  water  into  a stiff  dough, 
taking  a small  piece  of  this,  driving  it  out 
into  a proper  form  with  the  hand,  throwing 
it  into  a quick  oven,  and  after  a few  minutes 
taking  it  out  again.  A little  yeast  is  a great 
improvement  to  these  biscuits,  as  they  are 
then  more  digestible,  eat  crisper,  and  keep 
better. 

shoemaker’s  black. 

Green  vitriol,  or  copperas  dissolved  in 
water,  to  the  amount  of  1 oz.  to  the  pint. 
Applied  to  leather,  it  dyes  it  immediately 
black. 

SHORT  BREAD. 

Take  lb.  of  flour,  i lb.  of  sugar,  ^ lb. 
of  butter,  3 eggs,  \ oz.  of  volatile  salts,  and 
a little  essence  of  lemon.  Make  4 cakes  out 
of  5 oz.  of  dough,  mould  into  a round  form, 
then  roll  them  out  into  an  oval  shape,  pinch 
them  round  the  edges,  put  a piece  of  candied 
lemon  peel  at  the  top,  and  bake  slowly. 

SHOT  METAL. 

Lead  1000  parts,  arsenic  3 parts  or  more. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES. 

Mix  i lb.  of  butter,  well  beat  like  cream, 
and  the  same  weight  of  flour,  1 egg,  6 oz. 
of  beaten  and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  and  ^ oz. 
of  carraway  seeds.  Form  these  into  a paste, 
roll  them  thin,  and  lay  them  in  sheets  of  tin  ; 
then  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

SHRUB. 

Usually  divided  into  rum  shrub  and  brandy 
shrub,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
spirits  is  used.  Rum  shrub  is  usually  fla- 
vored with  lemons,  and  brandy  shrub,  of 
orange  juice  and  rind.  There  is  also  pine- 
apple shrub,  made  with  rum  and  the  juice 
of  the  pine-apple,  and  lemonade  shrub,  made 
extra  strong  with  lemon  juice,  and  used, 
diluted  with  water,  to  make  extemporaneous 
lemonade,  or  lemon  sherbet. 

SILK,  BLEACHING  OF. 

A ley  of  white  soap  is  made  by  boiling  in 
water  30  lbs.  of  soap  for  every  100  lbs.  of 
silk  intended  to  be  bleached,  and  in  this  the 
silk  is  steeped  till  the  gum  is  dissolved  and 
separated.  It  is  then  put  into  bags  of  coarse 
cloth,  and  boiled  in  a similar  ley  for  an  hour. 
By  these  processes  it  loses  25  per  cent,  of 
its  original  weight.  The  silk  is  then  tho- 
roughly washed  and  steeped  in  a hot  ley, 
composed  of  IJ  lb.  of  soap,  90  frullons  of 


water,  with  a small  quantity  of  litmus  and 
indigo  diffused.  After  this,  it  is  carried  to 
the  sulphuring  room — 2 lbs.  of  sulphur  are 
sufficient  for  100  lbs.  of  silk.  When  these 
processes  are  not  sufficiently  successful,  it  is 
washed  with  clear  hard  water,  and  sulphured 
again. 

SILK,  TO  CLEAN. 

Take  lb.  of  soft  soap,  a tea-spoonful 
of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  gin ; mix  all  well 
together,  and  strain  through  a cloth.  With 
a sponge  or  flannel  spread  the  mixture  on 
each  side  of  the  silk  without  creasing  it ; 
wash  it  in  2 or  3 waters,  and  iron  it  on  the 
wrong  side ; it  will  look  as  good  as  new. 

SILK,  TO  TAKE  STAINS  FROM. 

I.  Pound  French  chalk  fine,  mix  with 
lavender-water  to  the  thickness  of  mustard  ; 
put  on  the  stain,  rub  it  soft  with  the  finger 
or  palm  of  the  hand  ; put  a sheet  of  blotting 
and  brown  paper  on  the  top,  and  smooth  it 
with  an  iron,  milk-warm. 

II.  Mix  together  in  a phial  2 oz.  of  es- 
sence of  lemon,  1 oz.  of  oil  of  tuipentine. 
Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks  are  to  be 
rubbed  gently  with  a linen  rag  dipped  in  the 
above  composition. 

III.  Dip  a pen  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  paint  spot,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  discharge  the  oil  and  gluten. 
Let  it  stand  some  hours,  then  rub  it.  For 
large  or  numerous  spots,  apply  the  spirit  of 
turpentine  with  a sponge,  if  possible,  before 
it  is  become  dry.  This  is  only  applicable  to 
paint. 

SILKWORM  GUT. 

Take  the  best  and  largest  silkworms  you 
can  procure,  just  when  they  are  about  to 
spin,  and  which  may  be  known  by  their 
refusing  to  eat,  having  a fine  silk  thread 
hanging  from  their  mouths.  The  worms 
must  first  be  thrown  into  strong  vinegar, 
and  kept  there  covered  close  for  twelve  hours, 
if  the  summer  be  warm  ; or  fifteen  hours  in 
cooler  weather ; when  taken  out,  they  must 
be  pulled  asunder,  and  you  will  see  two 
transparent  guts  of  a greenish  yellow  color, 
as  thick  as  a small  straw,  bent  double,  the 
rest  of  the  inside  resembling  boiled  spinach, 
you  can  make  no  mistake.  If  you  find  the 
guts  soft,  or  break  upon  stretching  them, 
you  must  let  them  lie  longer  in  the  vinegar, 
when  fit  to  draw  out,  stretch  it  gently  with 
both  hands,  till  of  a proper  length,  or  nearly 
so.  The  gut  drawn  out  must  be  fastened  on 
a thin  piece  of  board,  by  putting  each  end 
in  a slit  made  at  tlie  ends  of  the  board.  It 
is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

SILLABUB. 

Grate  off  the  peel  of  a lemon  with  lump 
sugar,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  f pint  of 
wine,  add  the  juice  of  J a lemon,  and  J pint 
of  cream  ; beat  the  whole  together  till  of  a 
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proper  thickness,  and  then  put  it  into  glasses. 
Some  persons  substitute  a pint  of  milk  for 
the  cream,  and  add  a little  nutmeg. 

SILVER  COIN  OF  BRITAIN. 

Take  11^  of  pure  silver  and  copper  ; 

1 lb.  troy  therefore  is  composed  of  11  oz. 

2 dwts.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  of  cop- 
per. It  is  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings. 

SILVER,  FROSTED  OR  MATT, 

After  any  article  has  been  silvered  by  im- 
mersion in  a silvering  liquid,  it  comes  out  in 
a state  either  black,  that  is,  covered  with  the 
black  oxyde  of  silver,  and  which  requires 
much  rubbing  to  bring  it  to  its  color  or  me- 
tallic brilliancy,  or  else  it  leaves  the  liquid 
in  a frosted  or  white  state,  when  it  requires 
burnishing ; cast  silver  is  also  thus  frosted 
or  white.  To  give  to  polished  silver  articles 
this  appearance,  make  them  warm,  and  paint 
them  over  with  a small  camel-hair  pencil, 
wet  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  with  citric 
acid  dissolved  in  water. 

SILVER  TREE,  TO  PREPARE. 

Pour  into  a glass  globe  or  decanter  4 
drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  1 lb. 
or  more  of  distilled  water,  and  lay  the  vessel 
on  the  chimney  piece,  or  in  some  place  where 
it  may  not  be  disturbed  ; now  pour  in  4 
drachms  of  mercury.  In  a short  time  the 
silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful arborescent  form,  resembling  real  ve- 
getation, This  has  been  generally  termed 
the  Arbor  Diance. 

SILVERING  COPPER  INGOTS. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  plating  cop- 
per ingots  are,  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the 
copper  and  silver  into  fusion  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  copper  from  scaling  ; 
for  which  purposes  fluxes  are  used.  The 
surface  of  the  copper  on  which  the  silver  is 
to  be  fixed  must  be  made  flat  by  filing,  and 
should  be  left  rough.  The  silver  is  first 
annealed,  and  afterwards  pickled  in  weak 
spirit  of  salt ; it  is  planished,  and  then 
scraped  on  the  surface  to  be  fitted  on  the 
copper.  These  prepared  surfaces  are  anointed 
with  a solution  of  borax,  or  strewed  with  fine 
powdered  borax  itself,  and  then  confined  in 
contact  with  each  other,  by  binding  wire. 
When  they  are  exposed  to  a sufficient  degree 
of  heat,  the  flux  causes  the  surfaces  to  fuse 
at  the  same  time,  and  after  they  become  cold, 
they  are  found  firmly  united.  Copper  may 
likewise  be  plated  by  heating  it,  and  bur- 
nishing leaf-silver  upon  it ; so  may  iron  and 
brass.  This  process  is  called  French  Plating, 

SILVERING  I’OWDER. 

I.  Silver  dust  20  grains,  alum  30  grains, 
cream  of  tartar  and  common  salt,  of  each 
^ oz. ; powder  and  mix. 

II.  Silver  dust  1 oz.,  common  salt  and 
sal  ammoniac,  of  each  4 oz,,  corrosive  sub- 


limate i oz.  Used  to  silver  copper,  pre- 
viously well  cleaned,  by  friction,  adding  a 
little  water  to  make  a paste. 

SIMPLE  CERATE. 

Olive  oil  and  yellow  wax,  equal  parts, 
melted  together  with  heat,  and  stirred  til/ 
cold.  Called  also  Simple  Dressing,  Oil  anh 
Bees' -wax  Ointment,  SfC.  Spermaceti  cerate 
is  preferred  to  this  generally  as  a dressing 
for  sores,  excoriations,  &c.  The  only  effect 
of  either  is  to  soften  the  parts  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  oil,  and  to  prevent  irritation  by 
keeping  the  air  from  them. 

SIMPLE  OINTMENT. 

I,  Lard  4 lbs.,  white  wax  1 lb. ; melt 
together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

II.  Olive  oil  oz.,  white  wax  2 oz. 

singleton’s  golden  OINTMENT. 

Orpiment  mixed  with  lard  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  ointment.  A very  little  should 
be  used  at  once  ; the  best  way  of  using  it,  is 
just  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  eyelash  with  a 
feather  which  has  touched  the  ointment. 

SIZE,  (soft  glue.) 

This  is  made  from  skins,  chiefly  rabbit 
skins,  also  old  gloves,  parchment,  and  gela- 
tine brut,  by  boiling  them  for  some  hours, 
till  dissolved,  then  straining,  and  again  boil- 
ing to  a proper  jelly-like  consistence,  more 
or  less  hard,  and  called  in  proportion  to  the 
boiling,  single  or  double  size.  The  best 
clippings  of  white  leather  and  parchment, 
when  thus  boiled,  are  called,  from  the  trans- 
parency of  the  product,  satin  size.  It  is 
used  to  wash  over  the  surface  of  paper- 
hangings  previous  to  varnishing  them. 

SIZE  FOR  ARTISTS. 

Dissolve  over  the  fire  in  1 pint  of  water, 
4 oz.  of  Flanders  glue  and  4 oz.  of  white 
soap ; then  add  2 oz.  of  powdered  alum  ; 
stir  the  whole,  and  leave  it  to  cool.  This 
size  is  much  used  by  those  who  have  to  color 
unsized  paper,  on  which  it  should  be  spread 
cold,  with  a sponge  or  pencil. 

SKELETONS,  PREPARATION  OF. 

An  excellent  and  simple  way  of  procuring 
skeletons  of  mice,  small  birds,  and  fish,  is  to 
put  them  into  a box  of  the  proper  size,  in 
which  holes  are  bored  on  all  sides,  and  then 
buried  in  an  ant-hill.  The  ants  will  enter 
numerously  at  these  holes,  and  eat  away  all 
the  fleshy  parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and 
connecting  ligaments ; they  may  be  after- 
wards macerated  in  clean  water  for  a day  or 
two,  to  extract  the  bloody  color,  and  to 
cleanse  them  from  any  dirt  they  may  have 
acquired ; then  whitened  by  lime  and  alum 
water,  and  dried  in  frames  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  In  country  situa- 
tions, wasps  may  be  employed  in  this  service ; 
these  are  most  voracious  animals,  and  if  a dead 
animal  is  placed  near  one  of  their  nests, 
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or  in  an  empty  sugar  cask,  where  they  resort 
in  plenty,  they  will  perform  the  dissection 
with  much  greater  expedition,  and  equally 
well  as  the  ants.  Wasps  have  been  known 
to  clean  the  skeleton  of  a mouse,  or  small 
bird,  in  three  or  four  hours,  while  ants  would 
require  a week  to  effect  it.  When  the  animal 
is  of  a large  size,  the  ligaments  are  some- 
times unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
bones,  in  which  case,  an  iron  wire,  of  suffi- 
cient thickness,  is  passed  through  the  centre 
of  the  back-bone,  which  must  pass  out  an- 
teriorly, so  as  to  fix  the  head  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  two 
forks,  the  one  for  the  support  of  the  anterior, 
and  the  other  for  the  exterior  part ; for  this 
purpose  two  pieces  of  iron- wire  are  taken, 
the  length  of  the  skeleton  ; they  are  twisted 
together,  leaving  a fork  at  each  extremity, 
and  are  then  both  fixed  to  the  board  on 
which  the  skeleton  is  to  be  placed.  One  of 
these  should  enter  the  ribs,  and  encompass 
the  back  bone,  between  the  scapular  bones 
on  each  shoulder,  the  other  two  should  pass 
between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  It  not 
unusually  happens  that  pieces  of  the  skeleton 
detach  one  from  another,  in  which  case  two 
holes  are  bored  in  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
which  are  separated,  and  are  re-united  by 
means  of  small  brass  wires.  Skeletons  of 
man  and  animals  of  a middling  and  large 
size,  cannot  be  made  in  the  manner  described 
for  natural  skeletons.  In  this  case,  the 
bones,  covered  by  the  flesh,  are  immersed 
in  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
changing  it,  until  the  soft  parts  begin  to  get 
putrid,  when  the  animal  matter  is  easily 
removed  ; and  by  repeating  the  maceration 
two  or  three  times,  it  may  all  be  completely 
abstracted.  The  duration  necessary  for  the 
first  maceration  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  always  much  shorter 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  After  the  fleshy 
matter  has  been  completely  freed  from  the 
bones,  they  should  be  exposed  on  the  roof  of 
a house,  or  other  convenient  situation,  until 
they  are  rendered  quite  white,  and  free  from 
grease.  When  the  bones  are  perfect  and 
dry,  they  are  connected  by  means  of  wire 
and  screws.  See.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  as  it  requires  consi- 
derable skill  to  reassemble  the  bones,  so 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  their  natural 
order  and  position.  The  operation  is  begun 
at  one  of  the  extremities,  by  making  holes 
in  the  apophysis,  or  round  ball  of  the  bone. 
The  bones  are  then  attached  to  each  other 
in  their  natural  order,  with  annealed  iron- 
wire,  or  brass  wire,  by  means  of  the  per- 
forations which  have  been  made.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  should  be  twisted,  and  not  too 
firmly,  but  sufficient  to  allow  a little  play 
between  the  articulation  ; this  mode  is  to  be 
pursued  till  the  whole  wires  are  put  together. 
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They  are  then  ready  for  placing  on  a board, 
and  are  kept  et;ect  by  means  of  one  or  two 
perpendicular  bars  of  iron,  commensurate 
to  the  weight  of  the  skeleton.  In  the  larger 
species  of  birds,  one  support  is  necessary ; 
it  is  passed  through  the  breast  bone,  and 
attached  under  the  spine.  The  position  of 
this  support  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
attitude  in  which  the  skeleton  is  to  be  placed. 

SLOES,  CONSERVE  OF. 

Pulp  of  sloes  1 part,  sugar  3 parts.  Mix 
together.  This  is  slightly  astringent,  but  is 
used  chiefly  to  give  a good  color  to  other 
medicines. 

SLOW  MATCH. 

A slow  match  is  used  to  fire  ordnance  and 
some  fire-works,  and  more  especially  to  keep 
a light  in  circumstance  where  other  lights 
would  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous.  A very 
loosely  twisted  rope  is  soaked  in  saltpetre 
water  ; when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  dipped  in 
lime  white.  The  use  of  the  saltpetre  is  to 
ensure  the  ropes  continuing  to  bum,  and 
that  of  the  lime  is  to  prevent  too  quick  an 
ignition. 

SMALL-POX. 

When  a person  who  has  never  had  the 
small- pox  is  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  infection,  a 
strict  pursuance  of  the  following  plan  is 
advisable: — Debarring  the  patient  from  ani- 
mal food,  impregnating  his  drinks  with  cool- 
ing acids,  keeping  his  body  open  with  gentle 
laxatives,  and,  above  all,  exposing  him  freely 
to  cool  air  ; the  more  urgent  the  symptoms, 
the  more  will  the  patient  stand  in  need  of 
air  ; for  where  the  ventilation  is  free,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  refreshing  it  proves,  and 
how  suddenly  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the 
pulse,  and  of  moderating  all  the  symptoms. 
The  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  from 
the  very  first  attack  of  the  disease,  will  have 
great  influence  on  the  form  which  it  assumes ; 
if  he  be  kept  in  a warm  room,  be  loaded 
with  bed-clothes,  and  get  warm  drink,  the 
fever  will  be  severe  and  the  eruptions  co- 
pious ; while  by  an  opposite  treatment  the 
disease  may  be  broken  at  the  beginning.  In 
the  early  stage  of  small-pox,  and  during  the 
eruptive  power,  when  the  symptoms  run 
high,  it  will  be  proper  to  wash  the  body 
generally  with  cold  water.  This,  when  had 
recourse  to  on  the  attack  of  variolous  fever, 
usually  mitigates  the  head-ache,  pain  in  the 
back,  and  other  febrile  symptoms ; a slow 
and  gentle  perspiration  succeeds,  and  a mild 
eruption  takes  place.  Where  it  is  resorted 
to  after  the  small-pox  has  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  by  their  quantity,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fever,  a confluent  pock  is  expected, 
the  cold  bath  not  only  moderates  the  febrile 
symptoms,  but  also  diminishes  the  number 
of  the  pustules,  and  greatly  lessens  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease.  In  those  cases,  however, 
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where  the  eruption  rioes  not  come  out  kindly, 
the  whole  body  should  be  immersed  in  a 
warm  bath,  putting  the  feet  and  legs  into 
warm  water  first.  If  there  be  great  irrita- 
bility and  restlessness,  opium,  in  small  quan- 
tities, either  with  a saline  mixture,  or  a grain 
of  antimonial  powder,  will  be  serviceable ; 
also  where  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  small 
and 'repeated  doses  ofuntimonial  wine  should 
be  given.  To  lessen  febrile  heat  and  ex- 
citement, nitre  and  saline  draughts  may  be 
employed,  administering  the  latter  in  the 
act  of  effervescence.  Cold  diluents,  such  as 
lemonade,  may  be  taken  freely  to  allay  thirst. 
In  those  cases  where  the  pustules  contain  a 
thin  watery  fluid,  and  are  accompanied  with 
great  soreness,  uneasiness,  loss  of  strength, 
and  lowness  of  the  pulse,  Peruvian  bark 
should  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  be  fre- 
quently repeated  ; and  although  it  may,  per- 
haps, increase  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  render  the  expectoration  a little  more 
difficult,  still  its  good  effects  in  obviating 
the  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  tendency 
to  putrescency,  will  greatly  overbalance  the 
former.  To  assist  the  effects  of  this  bark,  a 
free  use  of  wine-whey  ought  to  be  allowed. 
When  a degree  of  sore  throat  is  present, 
gargles,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  steam, 
may  be  used.  The  secretion  from  the  glands 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  in  the  confluent 
small-pox,  usually  goes  on  without  the  help 
of  medicines,  until  near  the  completion  of 
the  suppuration,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  defend  the  parts  from  the  matter  secreted 
by  giving  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  barley 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  a solution  of  gum 
arabic  ; but  towards  this  time,  the  secretion 
is  apt  to  become  so  thick  and  viscid,  as  to 
be  expectorated  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
and  often  even  to  endanger  suffocation.  In 
this  case  an  emetic  should  be  given,  after 
which  the  mouth  and  throat  must  be  washed 

out  frequently  with  the  following  gargle  : 

Infusion  of  foses  7 oz.,  honey  i oz. ; mix. 

If  the  emetic  does  not  afford  a permanent 
relief,  then  apply  a blister  to  the  throat. 
When  the  swelling  of  the  face  begins  to  sub- 
side, if  the  extremities  do  not  become  puffy 
and  swelled,  as  they  ought  to  do,  cataplasms 
and  blisters  may  be  applied  to  them,  to  ex- 
cite inflammation.  Determination  to  the 
head  or  chest,  or  other  viscera,  requires 
blisters,  the  foot-bath,  and  mustard  cata- 
plasms to  the  feet. 

smellome’s  eye  ointment. 

Verdigris  i drachm,  olive  oil  30  drops, 
yellow  basilicon  1 oz. ; mix.  Used  in  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  &c. 

smith’s  solder  for  tin. 

^ad  and  tin,  of  each  4 oz.,  bismuth  8 oz. 
This  will  melt  in  boiling  water. 


smoke,  essence  of,  (smoking  fluid.) 

Rough  pyroligneous  acid,  used  to  impart 
a smoky  flavor  to  fish  and  meat,  by  washing 
it  over  them,  or  immersing  them  in  it  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  A single  drop  of 
creosote  in  a pint  of  water  answers  the  same 
purpose. 

SMUT  in  wheat,  to  prevent. 
Liming  the  seed  by  immersion  is  recom- 
mended by  a French  writer,  as  the  only 
preventive  warranted  by  science  .and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  and  the  following  is 
given  as  the  method  in  which  the  process  is 
best  performed : — To  destroy  the  germs  of 
the  blight  in  bushels,  or  256  lbs.  of  corn, 
about  6 or  7 gallons  of  water  must  be  used, 
as  grain  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  and  from 
35  to  42  oz.  avoirdupoise  of  quick  lime, 
according  as  it  may  be  more  or  less  caustic, 
and  according  as  the  seed  may  have  more  or 
less  of  the  blight.  Boil  part  of  the  water, 
slack  the  lime  with  it,  and  then  add  the  rest. 
When  joined,  the  heat  of  the  water  should 
be  such,  that  the  hand  can  with  difficulty 
bear  it.  Pour  the  lime-water  upon  the  corn 
placed  in  a tub,  stirring  it  incessantly,  first 
with  a stick,  and  afterwards  with  a shovel. 
The  liquid  should,  at  first,  cover  the  wheat, 

3 or  4 fingers’  breadth ; it  will  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  grain.  In  this  state  let  it 
remain  covered  over  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  turn  it  over  five  or  six  times  during  the 
day.  Such  parts  of  the  liquor  as  will  drain 
off,  may  then  be  separated,  when  the  corn, 
after  standing  a few  hours,  in  order  that  it 
may  run  freely  out  of  the  hand,  may  be 
sown.  If  not  intended  to  be  used  imme- 
diately, the  limed  wheat  should  be  put  in  a 
heap,  and  moved  once  or  twice  a day  till  dry. 

SOAP  CERATE. 

Boil  litharge  15  oz.  in  1 gallon  of  distilled 
vinegar,  till  dissolved,  stirring  continually, 
then  add  of  Castile  soap  of  the  best  quality 
10  oz.,  boil  again  till  the  moisture  is  entirely 
evaporated,  then  add  gradually  12^  oz.  of 
wax  and  1 pint  of  sweet  oil,  the  two  last 
previously  melted  together.  Should  the 
cerate,  on  cooling,  separate  into  two  portions 
or  become  knotty,  heat  it  again,  and  while 
hot,  add  a little  pearlash-water,  stir  it  well 
up,  and  evaporate  the  water  which  has  been 
added  with  the  pearlash.  Used  as  a cooling 
application  to  scrofulous  ulcers  and  swellings, 
spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  over  the  pal' 
like  a plaister. 

SOAP  ENEMA,  OR  INJECTION. 

Soft  soap  6 drachms,  dissolved  in  1 pint 
of  hot  water. 

SOAP,  ESSENCE  OF. 

White  soap  3 oz.,  carbonate  of  potass 
1 drachm,  proof  spirit  12  oz.  Dissolve  and 
filter. 
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SOAP  LINCTHS. 

Castile  soap  1 drachm,  oil  of  almonds 

1 oz.,  syrup  of  tolu  H oz.  Useful  in 
coughs  and  hoarseness,  and  attended  by 
indigestion. 

SOAP  LINIMENT,  (OPODELDOC.) 

I.  Castile  soap  3 oz.,  camphor  1 oz., 
spirit  of  rosemary  1 pint.  Mix  and  digest 
till  dissolved. 

II.  Castile  soap  4 oz.,  camphor  2 oz., 
oil  of  rosemary  5 fluid  drachms,  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  1 J pint.  Mix  and  dissolve. 

III.  Camphor,  cut  small,  lb.,  softsoap 
6 lbs.,  oil  of  rosemary  2 oz.,  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine  and  water,  of  each  SJ  gallons. 

IV.  Soft  soap  3 oz.,  camphor  1 oz., 
water  and  spirits  of  wine,  of  each  6 oz.,  spi- 
rits of  hartshorn  4 oz.  These  soap  liniments 
called  also  Opodeldoc,  Balsam  of  Soap,  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Soap,  8fc.  8fc.,  are  stimu- 
lant and  softening,  and  are  usefully  applied 
in  rheumatism,  swellings,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c.  The  following  have  the  same  ap- 
plication : — 

V.  With  Lead. — Soaj)  liniment,  as  above, 

2 oz.,  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved,  1 drachm. 
Mix. 

VI.  loduretted. — White  soap  10  drachms, 
oil  of  almonds  5 drachms ; melt  together, 
and  add  iodide  of  potassium  1 drachm,  dis- 
solved in  water  1 drachm. 

VII.  Stimulant. — Soap  liniment  2|  oz., 
tincture  of  cantharides  j oz. 

VIII.  Sulphuretted. — Sulphuret  of  potass 

3 oz.,  soap  1 lb.,  w'ater  to  dissolve ; melt 
together,  and  add  olive  oil  1 lb.,  oil  of  thyme 
1 fluid -drachm.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  itch,  and  some  other  skin  diseases. 

SOAP,  LIQUID. 

Liquor  of  carbonate  of  potass  oz  , olive 
oil  4 oz  , rose  water  12  oz.  Mix  well  toge- 
ther. Chiefly  used  as  a cosmetic. 

SODA  CAKES. 

Flour  1 lb.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  4 °z., 
sugar  and  butter,  of  each  ^ lb.,  currants 
f lb.  ; make  a paste  with  milk,  and  add 
candied  orange  or  citron  peel,  or  the  fresh 
peels  grated. 

SODA  LOZENGES. 

I.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  1 oz.,  powdered 
sugar  3 oz.,  gum  arable  | oz.  Make  into  a 
paste  with  water,  cut  into  form,  and  dry. 

II.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  1 oz.,  powdered 
sugar  19  oz.,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to 
mix.  Divide  into  20  grain  lozenges.  Use- 
ful in  heartburn,  acidity,  &c. 

SODA  POWDERS. 

These  are  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  Procure  1 oz.  of  each,  and  divide  it 
into  16  portions,  wrap  up  'he  acid  in  one 
colored  paper,  and  the  soda  in  another, 
f merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction  when 


used  j)  dissolve  1 of  each  kind  in  J tumbler 
of  water,  mix  the  2 solutions  together,  and 
take  it  immediately. 

The  abnve  method  of  mixing  is  very  inconvenient, 
because  the  elfervescencc  is  so  rapid  that  it  overflows 
the  glass;  it  is  better  first  to  dissolve  the  soda  in  ali 
the  water,  then  add  the  acid  in  powder,  and  drink 
immediately.  Using  equal  quantities,  the  drink  will 
be  slightly  acid,  which  to  most  persons  is  agreeable; 
citric,  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  the  tartaric,  and 
will  be  found  an  improvement. 

SODA  WATER  IN  BOTTLES. 

Dissolve  1 oz.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in 
1 gallon  of  water,  put  it  into  bottles,  in  the 
quantity  of  a tumbler-full  or  J pint  to  each  ; 
having  the  cork  ready,  drop  into  each  bottle 
i drachm  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  in  crys- 
tals, cork  and  wire  it  immediately,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

SOFT  TOILET  SOAPS. 

Its  manufacture  being  conducted  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  presents  no 
difficulty  to  a man  of  ordinary  skill  and 
experience ; the  only  point  to  be  strictly 
attended  to  is  the  degree  of  evaporation,  so 
as  to  obtain  soap  always  of  uniform  con- 
sistence. Tlie  fat  generally  preferred  is  good 
hog’s  lard,  of  which  30  lbs.  are  to  be  mixed 
with  45  lbs.  of  a caustic  lye  ; the  temperature 
is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  ebullition,  but 
the  boil  must  not  be  kept  up  too  long  or 
too  briskly,  till  after  the  saponification  is 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  lye  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  fatty  particles ; 
after  this,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  may 
be  pushed  pretty  quickly,  by  a steady  boil, 
till  copious  vapors  cease  to  rise.  This  cri- 
terion is  observed  when  the  paste  has  become 
too  stiff  to  be  stirred  freely.  The  soap 
should  have  a dazzling  snowy  whiteness, 
provided  the  lard  has  been  well  refined,  by 
being  previously  triturated  in  a mortar, 
melted  by  a steam  heat,  and  then  strained. 
The  lard  soap  so  prepared  is  semi-solid, 
and  preserves  always  the  same  appearance. 
If  the  paste  is  not  sufiiciently  boiled,  how- 
ever, it  will  show  the  circumstance  very 
soon  ; for  in  a few  days  the  soap  will  become 
gluey  and  stringy,  like  a tenacious  mass  of 
birdlime.  This  defect  may  not  only  he  easily 
avoided,  hut  easily  remedied,  by  subjecting 
the  paste  to  an  adequate  evaporation.  Such 
soaps  are  in  great  request  for  shaving,  and 
are  most  convenient  in  use,  especially  for 
those  who  are  travelling. 

SOLDERS. 

Soldering  is  the  process  of  uniting  the 
surfaces  of  metals,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
more  fusible  metal,  which  being  melted  upon 
each  surface,  serves  partly  by  chemical  at- 
traction, and  partly  by  cohesive  force,  to 
bind  them  together.  The  metals  thus  united 
may  be  either  the  same  or  dissimilar ; but 
the  uniting  metal  must  always  have  an  affi"’'» 
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for  both.  Solders  must  be,  therefore,  se- 
lected in  reference  to  their  appropriate  me- 
tals. In  all  soldering  processes,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  observed : — First,  the 
surfaces  to  be  united  must  be  entirely  free 
from  oxide,  bright,  smooth,  and  level. 
Secondly,  the  contact  of  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  soldering,  because  it  is  apt  to 
oxidate  one  or  other  of  the  surfaces,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alloy  at  the 
points  of  union.  This  exclusion  of  air  is 
effected  in  various  ways.  The  locksmith 
encases  in  loam  the  objects  of  iron  or  brass, 
that  he  wishes  to  subject  to  a soldering  heat ; 
the  silversmith  and  brazier  mix  their  res- 
pective solders  with  moistened  borax  powder; 
the  coppersmith  and  tinman  apply  sal  am- 
moniac, rosin,  or  both,  to  the  cleaned  metallic 
surfaces,  before  using  the  soldering-iron,  to 
fuse  them  together  with  the  tin  alloy. 

Common  or  Tinman's. — 2 lbs.  of  lead  and 
1 lb.  of  tin. 

Soft, — 2 lbs.  of  tin  and  1 lb.  of  lead. 

For  Steel  Joints. — 19  dwts.  of  fine  silver, 
1 dwt.  of  copper,  and  2 dwts.  of  brass. 

Silver  for  Jewellers. — 19  dwts.  of  fine 
silver,  1 dwt.  of  copper,  and  10  dwts.  of 
brass. 

Silver  for  Plating. — 10  dwts.  of  brass, 
and  1 oz.  of  pure  silver. 

Gold. — Pure  gold  12  penny weiglits,  pure 
silver  2 pennyweights,  and  copper  4 penny- 
weights. 

Phtmber’s. — Equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin. 

Glazier's. — Lead  3 parts,  tin  1 part.  This 
melts  at  the  heat  of  500°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Pewterer’s. — 5 parts  of  lead,  3 parts  of 
tin,  and  1 part  of  bismuth. 

Hard. — Copper  2 lbs.  and  tin  1 lb. 

Fine.— 2 parts  of  tin,  and  1 part  of  lead. 
Used  to  tin  copper,  and  to  solder  brass- 
ware. 

Fusible.— {Bee  Smith, sXsoFusible Alloys.) 

Brass  Solder  for  //-on.— Thin  plates  of 
brass  are  to  be  melted  between  the  pieces  that 
are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as 
when  2 leaves  of  a broken  saw  are  to  be 
brazed  together,  cover  it  with  pulverized 
borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it  may  incor- 
porate with  the  brass  powder  which  is  added 
to  it ; the  piece  must  be  then  exposed  to 
the  fire  without  touching  the  coals,  and 
heated  till  the  brass  is  seen  to  run. 

Coppersmith's, — (a)  This  is  a very  strong 
solder,  consisting  of  8 parts  -of  brass  and 
1 of  zinc.  (4)  A still  harder  solder  is  made 
of  3 parts  copper  to  1 of  zinc. — (c)  A softer 
coppersmith’s  solder  is  made  of  6 parts  of 
brass,  1 of  tin,  and  1 of  zinc.  The  tin  being 
first  added  to  the  melted  brass,  then  the  zinc, 
and  th§  whole  well  stirred  together,  till  in- 
corporated. 


Solomon’s  balm  of  GiLEAr. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  made 
with  brandy  instead  of  proof  spirit,  1 pint, 
tincture'  of  cantharides  1 oz. 

SORE  THROAT. 

'This  is  sometimes  a primary  disorder, 
arising  from  cold,  or  a usual  attendant  upon 
other  diseases,  and  has  various  names,  ac- 
cording to  its  character,  as  simple,  inflam- 
matory putrid,  &c.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is 
merely  that  the  glands  at  the  back  of  the 
throat  around  the  uvula  become  tumified 
and  painful,  impeding  the  swallowing  of  any- 
thing. The  lining  of  the  throat,  if  then 
affected  with  redness,  soreness,  and  swellings, 
it  constitutes  quinsy.  The  extent  of  the 
inflamed  surface  often  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  various  small  ulcers,  of  more  or 
less  a putrid  character,  when  the  names 
ulcerated,  or  putrid  sore  throat,  become 
appropriate  ; in  other  cases,  especially  with 
children,  the  inflamed  surface  discharges  a 
lymph,  which  forms  all  over  it  a membrane, 
as  it  were  a lining  to  the  throat  and  air 
passages,  when  it  becomes  known  by  the 
name  of  Croup.  Tlie  following  receipts  will 
meet  the  various  cases  of  sore  throat  that 
occur,  observing  always,  to  allay  inflammation 
by  gentle  laxatives,  and  if  there  is  a rawness, 
but  not  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
or  swallowing,  barley  water,  linseed  tea,  and 
other  soft  and  soothing  drinks  are  valuable  ; 
also,  slight  emetics  are  valuable,  particularly 
with  children,  to  remove  the  phlegm  which 
accumulates. 

I.  Common. — Take  of  decoction  of  bark 
7 oz.,  tii:cture  of  myrrh  2 drachms,  purified 
nitre  3 drachms  ; make  into  a gargle.  This 
is  a sovereign  method  to  disperse  a tumified 
gland,  or  common  sore  throat.  By  taking 
upon  such  occasions  a small  lump  of  purified 
nitre,  putting  it  into  the  mouth,  and  letting 
it  partly  dissolve  there,  then  removing  it, 
and  applying  it  again  in  a few  seconds,  and 
swallowing  the  saliva. 

II.  Putrid. — Take  of  decoction  of  bark 
6 oz.,  diluted  vitriolic  acid  1 drachm,  honey 
of  roses  1 oz.;  make -into  a gargle.  To  be 
*^h^*^d  with  port  wine,  frequently  during 

III.  Inflammatory.  — Take  of  nitre  2 
drachms,  honey  4 drachms,  rose  water  6 oz. 
Mix.  To  be  used  frequently. 

IV.  Take  of  spirit  of  salts  20  drops,  honey 
of  roses  ^ oz.,  water  4 oz.  Mix. 

V.  Gari?/e.— Mix  together  20  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salts.)  1 oz.  of  honey 
of  roses,  and  4 oz.  of  decoction  of  barley. 

VI.  Mix  together  2 drachms  of  borax, 
1 oz.  of  honey  of  roses,  and  7 oz.  of  rose 
water.  To  be  used  three  or  four  times  a day. 

VII.  Ulcerated.— The  purified  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  in  cases  of  putrid  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
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decisive,  success.  Its  internal  exhibition 
more  effectually  allays  thirst,  and  abates 
fever,  than  any  other  acid  ; and  when  applied 
as  a gargle  to  inflamed  or  ulcerated  sore 
throats,  it  has  been  found  to  disperse  the 
inflammation,  and  to  deterge  the  ulcers  more 
effectually  than  the  infusion  of  rose-leaves, 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  gargle  generally 
resorted  to  in  those  cases.  The  concentrated 
acid  may  he  given  in  the  dose  of  from  40  to 
60  drops,  in  a glass  of  water  three  or  four 
times  a day.  For  the  purpose  of  gargling 
the  throat,  4 drachms  of  the  concentrated 
acid  may  be  added  to  i pint  of  water. 

SOY,  ENGLISH. 

Take  1 gallon  of  haricot  or  white  kidney 
beans,  boil  till  soft,  add  bruised  wheat  1 
gallon  ; keep  in  a warm  place  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  add  common  salt  1 gallon, 
water  2 gallons  ; put  the  whole  into  a stone 
jar,  bung  it  up  for  two  or  three  months, 
shaking  it  very  frequently,  then  press  out 
the  liquor,  which  is  a good  imitative  of  the 
Chinese  soy. 

SPEARMINT,  ESSENCE  OF. 

One  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  common 
mint  to  be  added  to  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
It  should  be  tinged  green.  This  is  a good 
stimulant  and  carminative,  a few  drops  being 
taken  on  a lump  of  sugar  to  remove  flatulence, 
spasms,  &c. 

SPECULA  METAL. 

Melt  7 oz.  of  copper,  and  when  fused,  add 

3 oz.  of  zinc  and  4 oz.  of  tin.  These  metals 
will  combine  to  form  a beautiful  alloy  of 
great  lustre,  and  of  a light  yellow  color,  fitted 
to  be  made  into  specula  for  telescopes. 
Mr.  Mudge  used  only  copper  and  grain  tin, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 lbs.  to  14j  oz.  Mr. 
Edwards  recommends,  6 copper,  2 tin,  and 
1 of  arsenic.  Mr.  Little  gives  as  the  best 
composition,  32  parts  of  best  bar  copper, 

4 of  brass  pin  wire,  IGj  of  tin,  and  If  of 
arsenic.  For  Lord  Rosse’s  large  speculum, 
(cast  April  14th,  1842,  and  the  largest  ever 
made,)  the  composition  used  was  126  parts 
of  copper  and  57j  of  tin. 

speediman’s  pills. 

These  are  composed  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
rhubarb,  with  the  extract  and  volatile  oil  of 
chamomile. 

spermaceti,  to  repine. 

Spermaceti  is  usually  brought  home  in 
casks,  and,  in  some  cases,  has  so  little  oil 
mixed  with  it,  as  to  obtain  the  denomination 
of  head  matter.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of 
a stiff  ointment,  of  a yellowish  color,  and 
not  tenacious.  Having  the  head  matter,  or 
filtered  sperm,  in  order  to  purify  it,  first  put 
it  into  hair  cloths,  and  with  an  iron  plate 
between  each  cloth,  to  the  number  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  submit  it  to  the  action  of  an 


iron  screw-press ; and,  as  the  oil  does  not 
separate  very  readily,  it  will,  in  general,  be 
necessary  to  let  the  cakes  of  sperm  be  pressed 
three  different  times.  The  third  time  the 
cakes  will  become  so  dry,  that  they  may  be 
broken  in  small  pieces  with  little  trouble, 
and  then  put  in  a furnace  containing  i water 
and  J cake.  Let  the  fire  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently under  the  furnace  to  melt  the  cake, 
which  it  will  do  before  the  water  begins  to 
boil ; after  which,  boil  the  whole  together 
for  about  half  an  hour,  taking  off,  during 
the  boiling,  what  scum  and  other  extraneous 
bodies  rise  to  the  top  ; then  let  the  whole  be 
dipped  out  into  a tub,  or  other  cooler.  After 
it  is  completely  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of 
spermaceti,  which  will  be  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  This  process  must,  in  general,  be 
repeated  three  times.  The  third  time,  if  the 
processes  have  been  properly  conducted,  the 
spermaceti  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal ; and 
then,  after  it  is  cool,  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  make  it  fit  for  sale,  is  to  cut  it  into 
moderately  small  pieces,  when  it  will  break 
into  that  flakey  appearance  which  it  has  in 
shops. 

SPERMACETI  CERATE,  OR  OINTMENT. 

I.  Spermaceti  2 oz.,  white  wax  6 oz., 
olive  oil  1 pint.  Melt  together  hy  immersing 
the  vessel  containing  them  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  or  else  over  a very  slow  fire, 
or  in  an  oven  ; when  melted,  and  well  stirred 
together,  pour  into  a cold  vessel,  place  this 
in  a larger  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  stir  till 
thick  and  congealed. 

II.  Cheap. — Clarified  mutton  suet  5^  lbs., 
white  wax  and  spermaceti  of  each  f Ihs. 
Melt  and  cool  as  above. 

These  two  oinlmenls  are  of  use  to  render  the  parts 
supple,  and  binder  the  rag  or  lint  from  sticking  to 
the  granulating  flesh,  and  they  also  keep  the  air  from 
wounds,  whieh  is  known  to  irritate  them,  from  Ilie 
oxygen  in  tlie  atmosphere;  but  they  have,  otherwise, 
110  peculiar  healing  virtue, 

SPERMACETI  LINCTUS. 

Spermaceti  2 drachms,  yolk  of  1 egg ; rub 
together,  then  add  oil  of  almonds  ^ oz.,  syrup 
of  tolu  1 oz.  A great  soother  to  the  throat 
to  allay  tickling  cough,  &c. 

SPIELMANn’s  EYE  OINTMENT. 

Acetate  of  lead  1 scruple,  spermaceti 
cerate  5 drachms,  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  2 scruples  ; mix.  This  is  cooling, 
drying,  and  used  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

SPIKE,  OIL  OF,  IMITATIVE. 

I.  The  true  oil  of  spike  is  an  oil  distilled 
from  the  flowers  and  young  tops  of  the  broad- 
leaved lavender,  and  is  imported  from  the 
continent  equally  under  the  names  of  Oil  of 
Spike  BXid  Oil  qf  Lavender.  A good  imi- 
tation is  made  here  as  follows  : — Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3 pints,  oil  of  lavender  3 pints. 
Used  by  enamellers  and  paiuters  on  glass 
to  mix  their  colors  with. 
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II.  Oil  of  turpentine  1 gallon,  Barbadoes 
tar  4 oz.,  alkanet  root  2 oz.  Digest  a week. 
Used  as  a liniment  for  horses. 

spii.sbury’s  anti-scorbutic  drops. 

A nostram  composed  of  2 oz.  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  1 drachm  each  of  prepared  ses- 
qui-sulphuret  of  antimony  and  red  sanders- 
wood,  rasped,  2 oz,  each  of  orange-peel  and 
gentian  root,  pint  each  of  rectified  spirit 
and  of  distilled  water ; macerate  and  filter, 
so  as  to  form  a tincture. 

Dr.  Hancock  found  no  mercury  in  a specimen 
purchased  of  the  proprietor. 

SPIRIT  VARNISH. 

This  is  a general  rather  than  a specific 
name,  and  includes  all  varnishes  which  have 
spirits  of  wine  as  their  solvent.  They  dry 
quickly,  and  are  clear  and  transparent,  but 
more  liable  to  crack,  and  are  not  so  durable 
.as  oil  varnishes.  Their  application  is  mostly 
to  pictures,  work-boxes,'  and  articles  of  or- 
nament. They  are  sometimes  apt  to  chill 
or  turn  white,  when  laid  on,  and  to  stain 
when  brandy,  gin,  &c.,  is  spilt  upon  them. 
(See  the  following  varnishes,  which  are  of 
this  description,  viz.  Mastic,  Electrical,  Lac, 
and  Sandarac.) 

SPIRITUOUS  LOTION. 

Elder  flowers  5 oz.,  camphor  ^ drachm, 
rectified  spirit  4 oz.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  press  out  the  liquor.  Stimu- 
lant and  fragrant. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD,  TO  PREVENT. 

Take  of  the  infusion  of  red  roses  8 oz., 
syrup  of  the  wild  poppy  drachm,  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  20  drops,  compound  powder 
of  tragacanth  1 drachm.  Make  a mixture, 
of  2 table-spoonsful  four  times  a day. 
Ordered  in  spitting  of  blood,  and  night 
perspirations  ; — a medicine  of  much  plea- 
santness and  effect. 

SPONGE,  BLEACHING  OF. 

To  bleach  sponge  and  render  it  perfectly 
white,  it  is  necessary  to  soak  it  in  cold  water, 
but  if  it  does  not  become  soft,  it  must  be 
immersed  in  boiling  water.  This,  however, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  for  it  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  sponge,  particularly  in 
cooling  ; it  causes  it  to  shrink  and  to  become 
hard,  and  so  tough  as  to  prevent  its  being 
bleached.  If  the  sponge  is  soaked  in  cold 
water,  and  that  water  be  changed  three  or 
four  times  every  day,  and  at  every  time  that 
the  water  be  drawn  off,  the  sponge  is  pressed 
perfectly  dry ; this  process  being  repeated 
for  five  or  six  days,  it  will  at  the  expiration 
nf  that  time  be  ready  for  bleaching.  If  the 
sponge,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  should 
contain  small  pieces  of  chalk  and  shells, 
which  cannot  be  got  out  without  tearing  it, 
the  sponge  must  be  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  muriatic  acid,  with  20  parts  of 
water,  which  will  cause  an  effervescence  to 


take  place,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  libe- 
rated, when  the  shells  and  chalk  will  become 
perfectly  dissolved.  After  that  it  must  be 
carefully  washed  in  muriatic  acid  and  fresh 
water,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  must  be 
1'024.  The  immersion  of  the  sponge  in 
this  acid  should  continue  for  about  eight 
days  ; but  it  must  occasionally  be  pressed 
dry  and  thoroughly  washed.  After  having 
been  perfectly  washed  and  cleaned,  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  rose  water,  to  give  it  a 
pleasant  smell,  which  completes  the  process. 

SPONGE  BISCUITS. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  12  eggs  for  half  an  hour, 
then  put  in  lb.  of  beaten  sifted  sugar, 
and  whisk  it  till  it  rises  in  bubbles ; beat  the 
whites  to  a strong  froth,  and  whisk  them 
well  with  the  sugar  and  yolkst  work  in  14  oz. 
of  flour,  with  the  rinds  of  2 lemons  grated. 
Bake  them  in  tin  moulds  buttered,  in  a quick 
oven,  for  an  hour  ; before  they  are  baked, 
sift  a little  fine  sugar  over  them. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

Pare  a good  sized  lemon  thin,  put  the 
peeling  into  5 pint  of  water,  let  it  stand  some 
hours.  When  about  to  make  the  cake,  put 
f lb.  of  sugar  into  a saucepan,  pour  the  water 
and  peel  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire 
to  get  hot.  Break  8 eggs  into  a deep  earthen 
vessel,  that  has  been  made  quite  hot,  whisk 
the  eggs  for  a few  minutes  with  a whisk  that 
has  been  dipped  in  hot  water,  make  the  sugar 
and  water  boil  up,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot 
over  the  eggs,  continue  to  whisk  them  briskly 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; have  1 lb.  of  flour 
well  dried  and  quite  warm  from  the  fire, 
just  stir  it  lightly  in,  put  the  cake  into  tins, 
lined  with  white  paper,  and  bake  them  im- 
mediately  in  a moderately-hot  oven. 

SPONGE  LOZENGES. 

Powdered  burnt  sponge  4 oz.,  sugar  12  oz. 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Divide 
into  12  grain  lozenges.  Used  in  scrofula,’ 
&c.,  but  now  generally  superseded  by  the 
various  preparations  of  iodine,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  which  substance  sponge  owes  its 
virtues. 

sportsman’s  cordial. 

Peppermint  water  and  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  of  each  1 pint,  lump  sugar  -J  lb.  Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  water,  and  add  the 
spirit. 

sprains. 

Scarcely  any  common  accident  involves 
more  pain,  delay  in  cure,  or  is  attended  with 
worse  ultimate  consequences  than  sprains. 
Dr.  Sydenham  used  to  say,  that  for  sprains 
there  were  three  remedies the  first  was 
patience,  the  second  patience,  and  the  third 
patience ; merely  wishing  to  indicate  the 
absolute  necessity  for  rest  and  inaction  of 
the  part  affected.  Dislocation  of  joints  are 
always  attended  with  violent  S])rains,  hence 
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their  pain  and  length  of  time  in  curing. 
A part  sprained  soon  becomes  tender,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  The  first  object  is  to  prevent 
or  reduce  the  inflammation  by  any  simple 
cooling  lotion,  as  vinegar  and  water,  Goulard 
water,  or  any  other  of  a similar  character. 
If  there  is  a tendency  to  cold  shivering,  or 
the  patient  have  a cough,  and  also  for  females 
at  certain  times,  use  a warm  decoction  of 
poppy  heads,  instead  of  the  cold  liniment,  or 
foment  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water.  If 
the  strain  be  very  violent,  and  the  swelling 
and  pain  great,  8 or  10  leeches  may  be  applied 
round  the  part  injured.  The  inflammation 
having  subsided,  rub  the  part  frequently, 
but  so  as  not  to  disturb  it,  with  opodeldoc, 
camphor  and  oil,  or  some  other  stimulating 
liniment,  always  keeping  it  bound  up  till 
quite  well. 

SPRATS,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Make  an  essence  with  sprats  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  essence  of  anchovies.  "When 
made,  thicken  it  with  flour  to  the  consistence 
of  cream,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat  into  a 
thick  paste. 

SPRUCE  BEER. 

Although  this  beverage  is  known  under 
the  name  of  beer,  it  is  in  fact  a wine  as  much 
as  many  others  that  are  acknowledged  as 
such.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  brown  and  white  ; 
the  latter  is  by  far  preferable,  and  is  made  as 
follows  : — Take  7 lbs.  of  the  cheapest  loaf 
sugar  ; dissolve  it  in  44  gallons  of  hot  water. 
When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  blood 
heat,  mix  in  about  4 oz.  of  essence  of  spruce, 
and  dissolve  it  perfectly  by  agitation  ; then 
add  4 pint  of  good  solid  yeast  from  a brewery, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  A fermentation  will 
soon  commence,  which,  if  it  be  summer, 
will  rapidly  go  through  its  stages  ; but  if  in 
winter,  must  be  maintained  by  keeping  the 
cask  in  a warm  apartment.  When  the  fer- 
. mentation  very  perceptibly  subsides,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off,  the  cask  well  washed, 
and  the  liquor  returned.  A second  fer- 
mentation, inconsiderable  in  degree,  will  take 
place,  and  when  this  diminishes,  the  liquor 
is  fit  for  bottling.  The  bottles  should  be 
wired  down,  and  laid  on  their  sides  until  the 
liquor  becomes  brisk  and  in  high  order. 
This  will  be  known  by  a trial  of  a bottle  ; 
and  it  then  becomes  prudent  to  set  the  bot- 
tles on  their  end,  lest  they  should  burst. 
When  kept  too  long  in  this  posture,  the  beer 
is  apt  to  become  flat ; in  which  case,  the 
bottles  must  be  placed  on  their  sides  again. 
Brown  spruce  beer  may  be  made  exactly 
according  to  the  same  formula,  except  that 
in  |)lace  of  white  sugar  an  equal  weight  of 
molasses  or  treacle  is  to  be  made  use  of. 

SPRUCE  BEER  POWDERS. 

Take  5 scruples  of  white  sugar,  24  grains 
of  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  and  10  grains 


of  essence  of  spruce,  for  the  blue  paper  { 
and  4 dram  of  tartaric,  or,  what  is  better, 
citric  acid,  for  the  white  paper.  Dissolve 
in  separate  glasses  of  water  ; mix,  and  drink 
immediately. 

SPRUCE,  ESSENCE  OP. 

Boil  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
particularly  the  young  fruit  of  the  spruce  fir 
tree,  in  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to 
the  thickness  of  treacle.  It  is  stimulant  and 
tonic,  a good  remedy  for  internal  strains  and 
other  injuries. 

SQUIBS  OR  SERPENTS. 

Serpents  are  generally  made  about  5 or  6 
inches  long,  and  about  4 inch  in  diameter, 
they  are  sometimes  made  straight,  and  some- 
times with  a choak  in  the  middle  of  them ; 
the  name  which  they  bear,  probably  rose 
from  the  hissing  noise  which  they  make  when 
fired,  or  from  the  zigzag  or  vibrating  direc- 
tions in  which  they  move  when  properly 
constructed.  The  cases  must  be  made  of 
some  strong  paper,  and  rolled  in  a former 
about  4 inch  diameter,  or  somewhat  more, 
and  having  choaked  or  tied  one  end  up  close, 
with  strong  twine.  To  fill  the  case,  first  put 
in  4 a thimble-full  of  gunpowder,  then  fill  the 
rest  of  the  case  with  the  following  compo- 
sition : — Mealed-powder  1 lb.,  saltpetre 
If  oz.,  and  charcoal  1 oz.  Paste  a piece 
of  touch-paper  over  the  mouth,  and  dip  the 
closed  end  in  melted  sealing-wax. 

SQUILL  MIXTURE. 

Oxymel  of  squills  4 drachms,  hyssop 
water  3 oz.,  peppermint  water  1 oz.,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  4 oz.  Dose  1 or  2 table- 
spoonsful  three  or  four  times  a day,  in 
coughs,  asthma,  &c. 

SQUILL  PILLS. 

Powdered  squills  1 drachm,  ginger  and 
ammoniacum,  of  each  2 drachms,  soap  3 
drachms,  syrup  enough  to  mix  into  pills. 
Used  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains  in 
coughs,  colds,  &c. 

SQUILLS,  CONSERVE  OF. 

Fresh  squills  1 oz.,  white  sugar  5 oz. 
Mix.  A good  cough  medicine,  attenuant 
and  soothing,  either  mixed  with  water,  or 
taken  as  a linctus. 

SQUILLS,  HONEY  OF. 

Clarified  honey  3 lbs.,  tincture  of  squills 
2 lbs,  ; mix  well  together. 

SQUILLS,  LINCTUS  OF. 

Oil  of  almonds  2 oz.,  oxymel  of  squills 
and  honey,  of  each  1 oz.  Mix. 

SQUILLS,  OXYMEL  OF. 

Take  of  clarified  honey  3 lbs.,  vinegar  of 
squills  2 pints.  Boil  them  in  a glass  vessel, 
with  a slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 

This  is  ft  useful  aperient,  detergent,  and  ex|>ec* 
tornnt,  and  of  great  service  in  asthma,  coughs,  and 
other  diaordera  where  tliick  phlegm  abounds.  It 
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is  given  in  doses  of  2 or  3 drachms,  along  with 
tome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent 
the  great  nausea  which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to 
excite.  In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

SaUILLS»  SYRUP  OF. 

I.  Vinegar  of  squills  3 pints,  white  sugar 
7 lbs.  ; dissolve  by  a gentle  heat. 

II.  Vinegar  of  squills  14  lbs.,  double  re- 
fined sugar  28  lbs.  ; dissolve  in  a stone-ware 
vessel  without  heat.  This  is  a good  ex- 
pectorant in  chronic  coughs  and  asthma  ; in 
large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

III.  Vinegar  of  squills  2 lbs.,  double  re- 
fined sugar,  in  powder,  3^  lbs.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  with  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form 
a syrup. 

This  syrup  is  used  chiefly  in  doses  of  a spoonful 
or  two  for  promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully.  It  is  also  given  as  an  emetic  to 
children. 

SQUII.I.S,  TINCTURE  OF,  * 

Fresh  squills  4 oz.,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 
It  is  demulcent,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops,  taken  in  a 
little  water,  or  on  a lump  of  sugar. 

SaUILLS,  VINEGAR  OF. 

Take  of  squills,  recently  dried,  1 lb., 
vinegar  6 pints,  proof  spirit  i pint.  Macerate 
the  squills  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glass  vessel, 
with  a gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  until 
the  feces  subside.  To  the  decanted  liquor 
add  the  spirit. 

This  is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a very 
powerful  stimulant;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used 
with  great  success  as  a diuretic  and  expectorant 
The  dose  of  this  medicine  is  from  1 drachm  to  J oz. 

sguire’s  elixir. 

A nostrum  composed  of  20  drams  of 
opium,  1 oz.  of  camphor,  1 dram  each  of 
carbonate  of  potass  and  cochineal,  2 oz.  of 
burnt  sugar,  1 pint  of  tincture  of  snake-root, 
2 gallons  of  spirit  of  anise,  and  8 oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  tin.  Other  formulae  are  given, 
containing  camphor,  liquorice,  &c.,  but 
opium  is  the  basis. 

STANDARD  MEASURES,  ALLOY  FOR. 

Mr.  Bate,  who  had  to  manufacture  these 
measures,  used  576  parts  by  weight  of  cop- 
per, 59  of  tin,  and  48  of  brass,  as  being 
equal  to  brass  in  hardness,  worked  with  the 
same  facility,  and  less  liable  than  brass  to 
oxidation. 

STARCH,  SUGAR  FROM. 

Starch  100  lbs.,  water  400  lbs.,  sulphuric 
acid  from  1 to  10  parts.  Boil  for  thirty- 
five  or  forty  hours,  adding  water  to  make  up 
for  evaporation,  then  saturate  the  acid  with 
lime  or  chalk,  strain  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
evaporate  to  a dry  consistence. 

Sawdusl.  glue,  potatoes,  rags,  &c.,  also  yield  sugar 
by  the  same  means,  but  require  a larger  portion  of 
acid.  Potatoe  sugar  is  often  used  to  .adulterate  cane 
sugar,  itmay  be  known  by  boiling  it  in  a solution 
of  caustic  potass.  Cane  sugar  remains  colorless, 
starch  sugar  turns  brown 


STARCH  LOZENGES. 

Starch  1^  oz.,  liquorice  6 drachms,  orrice 
root  4 drachms,  sugar  lb.,  all  powdered, 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacauth  to  mix. 

STARCH,  MANUFACTURE  OF. 

The  starch  makers  place  in  large  vats  the 
wheat  roughly  ground,  and  without  sepa- 
rating the  bran,  and  employing  even  the 
refuse  of  flour  and  damaged  wheat.  They 
diffuse  the  farina  in  a certain  quantity  of 
water,  adding  a little  sour,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a preceding  operation.  The  sugar 
and  the  gluten  which  the  farina  contains 
speedily  act  on  each  other,  and  produce,  at 
first,  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards acetic  acid,  which  completes  the  solu- 
tion of  the  gluten.  It  is  this  solution  which 
is  called  the  sour,  or  fat  water.  After  having 
washed  the  deposit  by  decantation,  it  is  dif- 
fused in  water,  and  thrown  on  a hair  sieve 
placed  over  a tun.  The  coarsest  of  the  bran 
remains  on  the  sieve.  The  fecula  and  the 
finer  part  of  the  bran  pass  through  and  sub- 
side together.  This  deposit  is  again  mixed 
with  water ; and,  on  allowing  it  to  rest,  the 
fecula,  being  the  heavier,  is  first  deposited, 
and  the  bran  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the 
precipitate.  A portion  of  this  is  taken  oft 
with  a shovel,  and  by  repeatedly  washing  the 
upper  part  of  the  remaining  mass,  additional 
portions  are  removed.  The  residue  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  passed  through  a sieve  made 
of  silk.  Thus  a fresh  portion  of  the  bran  is 
got  rid  of,  and  nothing  more  is  required  but 
to  let  the  fecula  subside,  and  wash  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  pure.  Lastly,  it  is  dried 
by  taking  it  up  in  wicker  baskets,  having  a 
loose  linen  lining,  and  turning  it  out  of  these 
moulds  on  an  area  coated  with  plaster.  1 ne 
blocks  of  starch  thus  formed  are  broken  down 
by  the  hand,  their  fragments  are  exposed  for 
some  days  to  the  air,  their  surface  is  smoothed, 
and  they  are  carried  to  the  stove  to  be  per- 
fectly dried.  The  lumps  of  starch  thus  ob- 
tained have  a certain  regularity  of  shape, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a rude  crystallization ; 
but  it  proceeds  only  from  the  action  of  the 
water,  which  cracks  the  mass  in  draining  out 
of  it. 

Starkey’s  pills. 

Fxtract  of  opium  4 oz.,  mineral  bezoar 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  2 oz.,  saffron  and  Vir- 
ginian snake-root,  of  each  1 oz.,  Starkey’s 
soap  i lb.,  oil  of  sassafras  ^ oz.,  tincture  of 
antimony  | fluid  oz.  ; mix.  They  are  ano- 
dyne, and  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  3 to  10 
grains. 

Starkey’s  soap. 

A nostrum  prepared  by  triturating  for  a 
long  time,  and  carefully,  carbonate  of  potasi 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  water. 
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STAVES. \CRB  OINTMENT. 

Powdered  stavesaore  1 oz.,  lard  3 oz. ; 
melt  together,  digest  for  three  hours,  and 
strain.  Used  in  the  itch,  and  to  destroy 
vermin  on  the  head. 

STEEL  LOZENGES. 

I.  Finely-powdered  iron  filings  1 oz., 
finely-powdered  sugar  10  oz.,  finely-pow- 
dered cinnamon  2 drachms,  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  to  mix.  Divide  into  480  lozenges. 

II.  Sulphate  of  iron  3 drachms,  sugar  1 lb. 
tincture  of  cantharides  1 oz.,  essence  of 
orange  peel  30  drops,  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  to  mix.  Make  into  280  lozenges. 
These  are  good  tonics. 

STEEL  AND  PLATINUM,  ALLOY  OF. 

Platinum,  although  the  most  infusible  of 
metals,  when  in  contact  with  steel,  melts  at 
a comparatively  low  temperature,  and  com- 
bines with  it  in  any  proportion.  This  alloy 
does  not  rust  or  tarnish  by  exposure  to  a 
moist  atmosphere  for  many  months.  The 
alloy  is  malleable,  and  well  adapted  for  in- 
struments which  would  be  injured  by  slight 
oxidation,  as  mirrors  for  dentists,  &c.  The 
best  proportions  do  not  yet  appear  to  be 
known ; but  it  appears  that  if  much  platinum 
be  used,  the  alloy  has  a damask  or  wavy 
appearance.  Steel  for  cutting  instruments 
is  much  improved  by  even  -j^th  of  platinum. 

STEEL,  TO  COLOR  BLUE. 

The  steel  must  be  finely  polished  on  its 
surface,  and  then  exposed  to  a uniform 
degree  of  heat.  Accordingly,  there  are  three 
ways  of  coloring  ; first,  by  a flame  producing 
no  soot,  as  spirits  of  wine  ; secondly,  by  a 
hot  plate  of  iron ; and  thirdly,  by  wood- 
ashes.  As  a very  regular  degree  of  heat  is 
necessary,  wood-ashes  for  fine  work  bears 
the  preference.  The  work  must  be  covered 
over  with  them,  and  carefully  watched  ; when 
the  color  is  sufliciently  heightened,  the  work 
is  perfect.  This  color  is  occasionally  taken 
off  with  very  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

STEEL,  TO  DISTINGUISH  FROM  IRON. 

The  principal  characters  by  which  steel 
may  be  distinguished  from  iron,  are  as  fol- 
low ; — 1.  After  being  polished,  steel  appears 
of  a whiter,  light  grey  hue,  without  the  blue 
cast  exhibited  by  iron  ; it  also  takes  a higher 
polish.  2.  The  hardest  steel,  when  not 
annealed,  appears  granulated,  but  dull,  and 
without  shining  fibres.  3.  When  steeped 
in  acids,  the  harder  the  steel  is,  of  a darker 
hue  is  its  surface.  4.  Steel  is  not  so  much 
inclined  to  rust  as  iron.  5.  In  general,  steel 
has  a greater  specific  gravity.  6.  By  being 
hardened  and  wrought,  it  may  be  rendered 
much  more  elastic  than  iron.  7.  It  is  not 
attracted  so  strongly  by  the  magnet  as  soft 
iron  ; it  likewise  acquires  magnetic  properties 
more  slowly,  but  retains  them  longer,  for 


which  reason,  steel  is  used  in  making  needles 
for  compasses,  and  artificial  magnets.  8. 
Steel  is  ignited  sooner,  and  fuses  with  a less 
degree  of  heat,  than  malleable  iron,  which 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  fuse  without  the 
addition  of  powdered  charcoal,  by  which  it 
is  converted  into  steel,  and  afterwards  into 
crude  iron.  9.  Polished  steel  is  sooner  tinged 
by  heat,  and  that  with  higher  colors  than 
iron.  10.  In  a calcining  heat,  it  suffers  less 
loss  by  burning,  than  soft  iron  does  in  the 
same  heat,  and  the  same  time  ; in  calcination 
a light  blue  flame  hovers  over  the  steel,  either 
with  or  without  a sulphureous  odour.  11. 
The  scales  of  steel  are  harder  and  sharper 
than  those  of  iron,  and  consequently  more 
fit  for  polishing  with.  12.  In  a white  heat, 
when  exposed  to  the  blast  of  the  bellows 
among  the  coals,  it  begins  to  sweat,  wet,  or 
melt,  partly  with  light- colored  and  bright, 
and  partly  with  red  sparkles,  but  less  crack- 
ling than  those  of  iron ; in  a melting  heat 
too,  it  consumes  faster.  13.  In  the  vitriolic, 
nitrous,  and  other  acids,  steel  is  violently 
attacked,  but  is  longer  in  dissolving  than 
iron.  After  maceration,  according  as  it  is 
softer  or  harder,  it  appears  of  a lighter  or 
darker  grey  color,  while  iron  on  the  other 
hand  is  white. 

STEEL,  TO  GILD. 

Pour  some  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  gold 
into  a wine-glass,  and  dip  therein  the  blade 
of  a new  pen-knife,  lancet,  or  razor  ; with- 
draw the  instrument,  and  allow  the  ether  to 
evaporate.  The  blade  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  by  a very  beautiful  coat  of  gold. 
A clean  rag,  or  small  piece  of  very  dry  sponge 
may  be  dipped  ir.  the  ether,  and  used  to 
moisten  the  blade,  with  the  same  result.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  pour  the 
liquid  into  a glass,  which  must  undoubtedly 
lose  by  evaporation  ; but  the  rag  or  sponge 
may  be  moistened  by  it,  by  applying  either 
to  the  mouth  of  the  phial.  This  coating  of 
gold  will  remain  on  the  steel  for  a great  length 
of  time,  and  will  preserve  it  from  rusting. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  swords  and  other  cutlery 
are  ornamented.  Lancets  too  are  in  this  way  gilded 
with  great  advantage,  to  secure  them  from  rush 

STEEL  GOODS,  TO  PRESERVE  FROM  RUST. 

I.  A thin  coating  of  caoutchouc  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  an  excellent  preservative  of 
iron  and  steel  articles  from  the  action  of  the 
air  and  moisture ; its  unalterability,  con- 
sistence when  heated,  adhesion  to  iron  and 
steel,  and  facility  of  removal,  renders  it  an 
admirable  substance  for  this  purpose.  The 
caoutchouc  is  to  be  melted  in  a close  vessel, 
that  it  may  not  inflame.  It  will  require 
nearly  the  temperature  of  fusing  lead,  and 
must  be  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  Mix 
some  oil  with  the  caoutchouc,  which  renders 
it  easily  applicable,  and  leaves  the  substance, 
wheu  diy,  as  a firm  varnish,  impervious  to 
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moisture.  This,  when  required,  may  easily 
be  removed  by  a soft  brush,  dipped  in  warm 
oil  of  turpentine. 

II.  The  followings  method  has  been  com- 
municated by  M.  Paynen  to  the  Institute  of 
France  : — It  consists  in  plunging  the  pieces 
to  be  preserved  into  a mixture  of  1 part 
concentrated  solution  of  impure  soda  (soda 
of  commerce,)  and  3 parts  of  water.  Pieces 
of  iron  left  for  three  weeks  in  this  liquid 
neither  lost  weight  or  polish,  while  similar 
pieces  in  five  days,  in  simple  water,  were 
covered  with  rust. 

III.  Mr.  Pepys  preserved  steel  goods  by  a 
far  more  philosophical  method — that  is,  by 
merely  wrapping  them  in  zinc  foil.  He 
found  that  a table-knife,  with  a piece  of  zinc 
wrapped  round  it,  was  preserved  from  rust, 
though  soaked  for  a month  in  sea  water, 
while  another  knife,  not  connected  with  zinc, 
was  very  much  corroded.  This  is  available 
where  the  last  receipt  is  not,  particularly  in 
the  exportation  of  cutlery.  Table  knives  are 
best  kept  from  rust  by  having  the  ferrules 
made  of  zinc,  or,  if  not  in  use,  by  being 
wrapped  in  zinc  foil,  or  in  a cloth  with  pieces 
of  zinc.  Knife  boxes,  scissor  sheaths,  sword 
cases,  &o.,  should  always  be  made  of  zinc. 

STEEL  MIXTURE. 

I.  Carbonate  of  potass  1 drachm,  pow- 
dered myrrh  2 drachms,  spirits  of  nutmeg 

1 oz. ; triturate  together,  and  while  rubbing, 
add  gradually,  sugar  2 drachms,  and  rose- 
water 18  oz. ; then  add  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered,  2^  scruples,  and  place  it  at  once 
in  a bottle,  which  must  be  kept  closely  corked. 
Dose  1 to  2 oz.  two  or  three  times  a day,  as 
a mild  and  gentle  tonic,  not  to  be  used  how- 
ever when  there  is  a tendency  of  blood  to 
the  head. 

II.  Sulphate  of  iron  4 drachms,  calcined 
magnesia  2 scruples,  water  6 oz.,  tincture 
of  quassia  2 fluid  drachms.  Mix  in  a bottle, 
cork  it  up,  and  then  shake  it  well. 

III.  Powdered  Jesuit’s  bark  1 oz.,  bruised 
Colombo  root  3 drachms,  bruised  cloves 

2 drachms,  iron  filings  oz.,  peppermint 
water  1 pint.  Digest  in  a close  vessel  for 
three  days,  agitating  frequently,  then  strain, 
and  add  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms 

3 oz.,  and  tincture  of  orange  peel  3 oz. 
Dose  1 or  2 table-spoonsful  2 or  3 times  a 
day. 

STEERs’s  OPODELDOC. 

Castile  soap  3 lbs.,  spirits  of  wine  3 gal- 
lons, camphor  14  oz.,  oil  of  rosemary  3 oz., 
oil  of  marjoram  6 oz.,  spirits  of  hartshorn 
2 lbs.  (See  Soap  Liniment  for  numerous 
other  receipts,  but  slightly  varying  from  this.) 

steinacher's  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  16  oz.,  litharge  2 oz.  ; distil 
very  slowly,  leaving  about  2 oz.  in  the  retort. 


STEPHENS’S  REMEDV  FOR  THE  STONE. 

This  was  a soap  made  with  lime  procured 
from  egg-shells,  and  snail-shells  calcined. 
Along  with  this  soap,  which  was  given  in 
form  of  pills,  a diuretic  and  laxative  decoction 
was  given,  prepared  with  chamomile,  fennel, 
parsley,  ■ and  burdock,  with  some  Alicant 
soap.  When  pain  was  produced,  an  opiate 
was  given,  and  when  the  decoction  purged, 
it  was  intermitted, 

STEREOTYPE  PLATES,  ALLOY  FOR. 

Melt  9 lbs.  of  lead,  and  throw  into  the 
crucible  2 lbs.  of  antimony,  and  1 lb.  of 
bismuth ; these  metals  will  combine,  forming 
an  alloy  of  a peculiar  quality.  This  quality 
is  expansive  as  it  cools,  it  is  therefore  well 
suited  for  the  formation  of  small  printing 
types,  (particularly  when  many  are  cast  to- 
gether to  form  stereotype  plates,)  as  the 
whole  of  the  mould  is  accurately  filled  with 
the  alloy  ; consequently,  there  can  be  no 
blemish  in  the  letters.  If  a metal  or  alloy, 
liable  to  contract  in  cooling,  were  to  be  used, 
the  effect  of  course  would  be  very  different. 

sterry’s  plaister. 

A nostrum  very  popular  in  London,  and 
composed  of  the  common  ammoniac  plaister 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  ammoniac  dissolved 
in  vinegar,  and  spread  on  brown  paper. 

stimulant  enema. 

I.  Pulp  of  colocynth  1 drachm,  boil  in 
1 pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  f , then  add 
common  salt  and  syrup  of  buckthorn,  of  each 

1 drachm. 

II.  For  Horses. — Common  saltand  linseed 
oil,  of  each  8 oz.,  hot  water  1 gallon,  gum 
arable  1 oz. ; mix.  Used  in  the  staggers. 

stimulant  liniment, 

I.  Liquor  of  ammonia  2 fluid  drachms, 
olive  oil  6 fluid  drachms.  Used  in  sore 
throat. 

II.  Compound  camphor  liniment  9 fluid  oz. 
tincture  of  cantharides  1 fluid  drachm,  lau- 
danum 2 fluid  oz.  Rubbed  over  painful  joints, 
and  over  the  bowels  in  colic  and  cramp.  It 
is  stimulant  and  anodyne. 

STIMULANT  MIXTURF,. 

I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  ^ drachm, 
peppermint  water  5 oz.,  orange  syrup  6 
drachms,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms 

2 drachms.  One  table-spoonful  occasionally 
for  lowness  of  spirits,  faintness,  &c. 

II.  Camphor  julep  4 oz.,  ether  spirit  of 
aniseed  and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each 

3 drachms,  syrup  1 oz.,  tinctures  of  tolu 
and  ginger,  of  each  1 drachm,  peppermint 
water  1^  oz. 

STIMULANT  PLAISTER. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  strained,  1 oz.,  vinegar 
of  squills  ^ oz.  Mix  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
spread  on  leather,  as  an  application  to  the 
chest  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 
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stoeuck’s  pills. 

Extract  of  hemlock  1 drachm,  mixed  up 
with  powdered  hemlock  till  of  a proper  con- 
sistence to  roll  into  pills.  The  dose  is  from 
2 to  8 grains,  to  be  taken  twice  a day  in 
various  glandular  and  visceral  enlargements, 
cancer,  scrofula,  &c. 

STOMACHIC  DRAUGHT. 

I.  Take  of  tincture  of  cascarilla  2 drachms, 
vitriolic  ether  20  drops,  cinnamon  water  and 
simple  peppermint  water,  of  each  1 oz. 
Make  into  a draught,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

II.  Take  of  raspings  of  quassia  2 drachms, 
orange  peel  3 drachms,  lemon  peel  4 drachms, 
boiling  water  1 pint.  Let  this  remain  for 
four  hours  in  a closed  saucepan,  then  strain 
off.  The  dose  is  3 table-spoonsful  at  twelve, 
seven,  and  bed-time. 

STOMACHIC  ELBCTUARY. 

Green  peppermint,  lump  sugar,  and  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  of  each  equal  parts; 
mix.  Dose  a tea-spoonful  occasionally. 

STOMACHIC  ELIXIR. 

Take  of  gentian  root  2 oz.,  Cura9oa  oranges 
1 oz.,  Virginian  snake-root  \ oz.,  cochineal 
^ drachm,  French  brandy  2 pints.  Let 
them  steep  for  three  days,  and  then  filter 
the  elixir. 

STOMACHIC  TINCTURE. 

Cinnamon  j oz.,  smaller  cardamom  seeds, 
carraway  seeds,  and  cochineal,  of  each  2 
drachms,  raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  4 oz., 
proof  spirit  2 lbs. 

STOMACHIC  XVINE. 

Take  1 oz.  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  pow- 
dered, cardamom  seeds  and  gentian  root, 
bruised,  of  each  2 drachms  ; infuse  in  a 
bottle  of  white,  port,  or  Lisbon  wine,  for 
five  or  six  days,  then  strain  off  the  wine. 

This  is  used  in  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  in  slow  recovery  after  a fever,  or  for 
intermittent  fevers.  A glassful  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

STOPPING-OUT  VARNISH. 

Brunswick  black  diluted  with  turpentine. 
This  is  the  best  application,  but  any  tur- 
pentine varnish,  colored  with  lamp  black, 
will  do  for  the  purpose. 

Stopping-out  varnish  is  used  by  engravers,  pre- 
vious to  biting  in  an  etching,  to  cover  over  any 
defects  of  scratches,  fal.se  lines,  &c.,  and  also  when 
two  or  more  applications  of  the  biting  acid  are 
necessary  in  certain  parts  of  an  engraving,  to  stop 
out  such  parts  as  are  bitten  or  corroded  enough, 

STORAX  PILLS. 

Strained  storax  3 drachms,  powdered 
opium  and  saffron,  of  each  1 drachm.  Dose 
from  5 to  10  grains  in  chronic  coughs. 

storey’s  worm  cakes. 

A nostrum  composed  of  1 scruple  of  jalap, 
1 dram  of  ginger,  2 scruples  of  sugar,  1 oz. 
of  cinnabar,  and  as  much  of  syrup  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  into  cakes. 


storm  glass. 

Take  2 drachms  of  camphor,  i drachm  of 
pure  nitrate  of  potash,  and  J drachm  of  mu- 
riate  of  ammonia.  Triturate  them  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  pulverized.  Put 
these  ingredients  into  a bottle  about  10  inches 
in  length,  and  1 inch  in  diameter ; half  fill 
it  with  the  best  alcohol,  and  add  distilled 
water,  until  you  obtain  as  heavy  a precipitate 
as  you  consider  necessary.  Cork  the  bottle, 
not  cover  it  with  perforated  bladder,  as  re- 
commended in  some  books.  The  instrument 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade,  as  solar  light 
deranges  it.  The  indications  given  by  these 
glasses  are  as  follows  : — If  the  weather  pro- 
mise to  be  fine,  the  solid  matter  of  the 
composition  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  while  the  liquid  will  remain  transpa- 
rent ; but  previous  to  a change  for  rain,  the 
compound  will  gradually  rise,  the  fluid  con- 
tinue pellucid,  and  small  stars  will  be  ob- 
served moving  or  floating  about  within  the 
vessel.  Twenty-four  hours  before  a storm, 
or  very  high  wind,  the  substance  will  be 
partly  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  apparently 
in  the  form  of  a leaf ; the  fluid  in  such  case 
will  be  very  thick,  and  in  a state  resembling 
fermentation.  During  the  winter,  small  stars 
being  in  motion,  the  composition  is  remark- 
ably white,  and  somewhat  higher  than  usual, 
particularly  when  white  frosts  or  snows 
prevail.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  summer, 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  serene,  the  sub- 
stance subsides  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  tube.  Lastly,  it  may  be  ascertained 
from  what  quarter  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows,  by  observing  that  the  solid  particles 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  bottom  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  where  the  tempest  arises. 

Persons  often  fail  in  making  a storm  glass  for  want 
of  attending  to  the  quantity  of  water,  and  for  which 
the  following  rule,  or  rather  advice,  can  be  given  : — 
At  the  time  you  are  filling  the  glass,  and  are  about 
to  add  the  water,  and  which  must  always  be  added 
last,  and  when  the  other  ingredients  are  well  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol.  Observe  in  some  optician's 
window  the  quantity  or  position  of  the  precipitate, 
and  add  water  until  you  have  the  same  quantity; 
see  also,  if  after  a little  rest  it  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion ; thus  regulate  it  for  three  or  four  days,  wlien  it 
will  afterwards  act  well.  If  you  have  not  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  other  glasses,  make  it  conform  at 
one  time  with  the  preceding  indications,  and  it  will 
agree  with  the  rest  of  them, 

Stoughton’s  elixir. 

A nostrum  composed  of  a compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian,  made  with  2J  lbs.  of  gentian 
root,  1 lb,  of  Virginian  snake-root,  lb. 
of  dried  orange  peel,  4 oz.  of  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  and  6 gallons  each  of  rectified  spirit 
and  water.  Cardamoms  are  sometimes 
added. 

STRAINS,  embrocation  FOR. 

For  Horses. — (a)  Soft  soap  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  each  4 oz.,  oil  of  rosemary 
and  camphor,  of  each  1 drachm. — (A)  Olive 
oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  elder-flower  oint- 
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ment,  of  each  2 oz.  Mix,  and  add  oil  of 
marjoram  2 drachms. 

STRAMONIUM,  LINCTURE  OF. 

Bruised  stramonium  seeds  2 oz.,  proof 
spirit  1 pint ; digest  for  six  days,  then  strain 
or  filter.  Used  as  an  anodyne  in  10  to  20 
drops  on  a lump  of  sugar. 

STRAMONIUM  OINTMENT, 

I.  Fresh  thorn-apple  leaves  2 oz.,  lard 

5 oz.  Digest  for  three  hours,  and  strain. 

II.  Powdered  leaves  1 oz.,  lard  4 oz.  ; mix. 
It  is  used  to  dress  irritable  ulcers,  and  as  an 
application  to  painful  piles. 

STRANGUARY,  TREATMENT  OF. 

This  is  a frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  attended  with  smarting  pain,  heat, 
and  difficulty  in  avoiding  it,  together  with  a 
sensation  of  fulness  in  the  bladder.  When 
this  disease  arises  merely  from  irritation, 
plentiful  draughts  of  warm  liquid  should  be 
given,  as  barley-water,  a thin  solution  of 
gum  arabic,  or  linseed  tea  with  a small  por- 
tion of  nitre  dissolved  in  it.  At  the  same 
time,  warm  fomentations  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  pubes,  or  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
copious  emollient  and  opiate  clysters  are  to 
be  administered.  Of  the  latter  the  following 
is  the  most  approved  : — Mix  1 drachm  of 
tincture  of  opium,  (laudanum,)  with  4 oz., 
by  measure,  of  boiled  starch.  Let  one  of 
these  clysters  be  injected  every  five  or  six 
hours. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Bruise  very  fine  some  scarlet  strawberries, 
gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  put  to  them  a 
little  juice  of  red  currants.  Beat  and  sift 
their  weight  in  sugar,  strew  it  over  them, 
and  put  them  into  a preserving  pan.  Set 
them  over  a clear  slow  fire,  skim  them,  then 
boil  them  twenty  minutes,  and  put  them  into 
glasses. 

STRAWBERRY  WINE. 

I,  Take  of  cold  soft  water  7 gallons,  cyder 

6 gallons,  strawberries  6 gallons  ; ferment. 
Mix  raw  sugar  16  lbs.,  red  tartar,  in  fine 
powder,  3oz.,  the  peel  and  juice  of  2 lemons, 
then  add  brandy  2 or  3 quarts.  This  will 
make  18  gallons. 

II.  Take,  of  cold  soft  water  10  gallons, 
strawberries  8 gallons  ; ferment.  Mix  raw 
sugar  25  lbs.,  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
3 oz.,  2 lemons  and  2 oranges,  peel  and 
juice,  then  add  brandy  1 gallon.  This  will 
make  18  gallons. 

STRAW  BLEACHING. 

Our  milliners,  not  pleased  with  the  yellow 
color  which  the  straw  of  which  hats  are  made 
originally  possesses,  or  urged  by  the  all- 
prevailing  taste,  have  lately  been  desirous  of 
obtaining  white  straw  ; and  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bleach  this  substance  with 
the  usual  agents.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been 


found  to  succeed  best  in  those  incipient 
attempts,  while  the  chlorides  and  the  simple 
chlorine  gas  are  said  to  injure  the  texture 
and  destroy  the  natural  varnish  of  the  straw, 
which  is  its  greatest  beauty.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  has  proceeded  from  un- 
skilful management,  for  in  other  departments 
of  bleaching,  the  corrosive  effects  of  the 
chlorine,  when  combined  with  earths  or  al- 
kalies, and  properly  diluted,  are  found  to  be 
as  easily  prevented  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid, 
while  its  power  of  destroying  a color  is 
greatly  superior.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets 
are  bleached  by  putting  them,  previously 
washed  in  pure  water,  into  a box  with  burning 
sulphur ; the  fumes  which  arise  unite  with 
the  water  on  the  bonnets,  and  the  sulphurous 
acid  thus  formed  bleaches  them. 

STRUVe’s  LOTION  FOR  HOOPING  COUGH. 

A nostrum  composed  of  1 dram  of  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony  dissolved  in  2 drams  of 
distilled  water,  to  which  add  1 dram  of  tinc- 
ture of  cantharidcs. 

STRYCHNINE  MIXTURE. 

Pure  strychnine  1 grain,  white  sugar  2 
drachms,  acetic  acid  3 drops,  water  2 oz. 
A tea-spoonful  night  and  morning  in  palsy. 
Be  careful  not  to  increase  the  dose. 

strychnine  PILLS. 

Strychnine  2 grains,  conserve  of  roses 
i drachm.  Divide  iflto  24  pills,  and  silver 
them. 

STRYCHNINE,  SPIRIT  OF. 

Strychnine  2i  grains,  spirits  of  wine  1 07 
Used  in  palsy, -in  doses  of  6 to  20  drops. 

STYPTICS. 

Styptics  are  such  applications  as  have  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  orifices  of  severed 
blood  vessels,  and  therefore  to  stop  bleeding  ; 
the  most  powerful  of  all  is  the  actual  cautery, 
or  a red-hot  iron,  though  it  is  evident  sueh, 
although  an  application,  is  not  a medicine. 
Of  drugs  having  this  tendency,  the  astringent 
salts  hold  pre-eminence ; among  these  are 
alum,  green  vitriol,  blue  stone,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  among  which  the  two  former 
are  generally  to  be  preferred.  The  following 
are  very  good  styptics  : — 

I.  Green  vitriol,  calcined,  1 drachm,  proof 
spirit,  tinged  yellow  with  oak  bark,  2 lbs. 

II.  Nut  galls  and  oxyde  of  iron,  of-«ach 
4 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 gallon. 

III.  Spirits  of  wine,  colored  yellow  with 
oak  bark,  or  red  with  catechu. 

The  pilh  .i»0  spctl  of  tlie  lycopodium,  or  puff  bail, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  the  fungi,  are  powerfully 
styptic. 

STYES,  TREATMENT  OF. 

These  are  small  abscesses  seated  in  the  edge 
of  the  eye-lid,  and  produced  from  the  ob- 
struction of  very  minute  glands.  They  are 
often  attended  with  much  heat  and  pain,  and 
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always  with  great  inconvenience.  If  they 
do  not  suppurate  quickly,  a small  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk  is  to  be  applied  warm. 
When  the  matter  is  formed,  an  opening 
should  be  made  with  the  point  of  a lancet, 
and  a small  portion  of  weak  citrine  ointment 
is  afterwards  to  be  applied. 

ST.  yve’s  eye  ointment. 

Red  precipitate  § drachm,  oxyde  of  zinc 
1 scruple,  fresh  butter  1 oz.,  wax  4 scruples, 
camphor  15  grains.  Used  for  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids. 

SOCCEDANEUM,  MINERAL. 

I.  A material  for  filling  the  holes  of  de- 
cayed teeth,  formed  of  tin-foil,  to  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  mercury  has  been 
added. 

II.  The  finely  divided  silver,  formed  in 
making  the  silver  tree,  is  a far  superior  article 
for  this  purpose. 

III.  Another  preparation  is  the  lead  de- 
posited on  the  lump  of  zinc  used  in  making 
the  lead  tree. 

The  true  stopping  for  teeth  is  gold  in  the  state  of 
leaf.  Succedaneums  are  other  metaiiic  substances 
used  in  lieu  of  it.  Spungy  platinum  mixed  with  a 
smalt  quantity  of  wax  has  aiso  been  recommended. 

SUGAR,  TO  BOIL  AND  CLARIFY. 

The  proper  method  of  boiling  sugar  is  the 
only  secret  in  the  confectioner’s  business, 
and  this  consists  of  six  or  seven  difierent 
degrees  of  thickness,  forming  syrups  or 
liquid  sugars,  candies  or  granulated  sugars, 
and  caramels,  or  hard  sugars  ; of  these  three 
kinds,  capillaire,  candied  sugar,  and  barley 
sugar,  are  examples.  Difierent  names  are 
used  not  merely  for  these,  but  also  for  in- 
termediate degrees  of  boiling.  The  following 
are  the  chief  differences,  and  the  methods 
of  producing  them  : — Put  some  syrup,  that 
is  sugar  which  has  been  clarified  with  white 
of  egg  and  a little  water,  or  else  loaf-sugar 
merely  dissolved  by  boiling  in  J its  weight 
of  water.  Continue  to  boil  this  until  taking 
a little  out  in  a spoon,  and  putting  a single 
drop  on  the  finger,  and  touching  that  with 
the  thumb,  the  separation  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  draws  out  a thread  of  sugar  as  fine  as 
a hair  between  them,  and  when  it  breaks,  it 
forms  a drop  on  the  finger,  this  is  called  the 
little  thread.  Continuing  the  boiling  for  a 
little  time  longer,  a large  thread  is  next 
produced ; after  a little  more  boiling,  a 
thread,  2 or  3 inches  in  length,  is  produced, 
this  is  called  the  little  pearl,  and  if  the  thread 
does  not  break  by  separating  the  thumb  and 
finger  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  is  called  the 
great  pearl.  When  this  degree  of  thickness 
has  been  obtained,  it  ceases  to  remain  a per- 
fect syrup,  yet  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
grain,  or  become  a true  candy  ; by  a little 
more  boiling,  then  taking  a few  drops  up  on 
a perforated  spoon  or  slice,  and  blowing  it 
through  the  holes,  small  air  bubbles  will  be 


seen  on  the  other  side,  this  is  called  the  blow. 
If  boiled  longer,  suddenly  jerking  the  skim- 
mer will  draw  it  out  into  long  threads,  this 
is  called  the  feather.  After  it  has  passed 
this  degree,  it  naturally  candies,  if  left  to 
cool.  Continue  the  boiling,  and  after  a few 
minutes,  take  a spoon  or  tobacco-pipe,  dip 
this  in  cold  water,  then  into  the  sugar,  then 
into  the  water  again  to  cool,  and  without 
taking  it  out,  work  it  up  wRh  the  fingers 
into  a ball,  this  is  called  the  hgll,  and  if  you 
can  make  a large  one,  and  it  bites  hard  and 
sticky  to  the  teeth,  it  is  called  the  large  ball. 
If  it  is  crisp,  it  has  arrived  at  that  degree 
called  the  crack  ; and  if,  when  you  draw  out 
a thread  from  it,  it  snaps  off  like  glass,  and 
with  a noise,  it  has  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  boiling,  and  which  is  called  the  caramel 
degree.  Beyond  this,  the  sugar  almost 
directly  becomes  brown,  and  burns,  forming 
burnt  sugar. 

To  prevent  it  graining,  add  2 drops  of  lemon  juiee 
or  vinegar  to  every  pound  of  sugar.  If  boiled  loo 
high,  add  a little  water,  and  boil  again  For  the 
last  degrees,  the  sugar  should  be  taken  from  the  fire 
before  it  has  quite  perfected  that  degree,  as  the  heat 
in  it  will  carry  it  forward  to  the  proper  consistence. 

SUGAR  CANDY. 

In  making  refined  sugar,  the  crystals  are 
small,  confused,  and  irregular,  hence  the 
whiteness  and  opacity  of  loaf  sugar ; but  if 
pure  syrup  or  dissolved  sugar  be  allowed  to 
remain  quite  still  and  undisturbed,  as  the 
water  evaporates,  the  sugar  will  crystallize 
in  certain  regular  forms,  and  if  the  syrup  has 
been  perfectly  clarified,  these  crystals  will  be 
colorless  and  transparent,  constituting  white 
sugar  candy.  Brown  sugar  candy  differs 
from  this  only  in  being  made  from  syrup  of 
brown  sugar.  The  manufacture  is  very 
simple  ; — the  syrup  is  poured  into  oblong 
boxes,  or  sometimes  round  earthenware  pans, 
across  which  thin  strings  have  been  stretched 
for  the  crystals  to  form  upon  ; these  boxes 
are  then  placed  in  the  drying  stove  for  several 
days,  when  not  only  the  threads  will  be 
covered  with  sugar  candy,  but  the  box  or 
pan  completely  lined  with  it.  Sometimes 
the  syrup  is  colored  red  with  cochineal. 

SUGAR,  ROCK. 

Boil  1 quart  of  clarified  sugar  to  that 
degree  of  hardness,  called  the  crack,  which 
is  such,  that  when  a drop  be  drawn  out,  the 
long  filament  of  sugar  will  be  very  brittle. 
Having  some  iceing,  previously  prepared  as 
for  cakes;  (see  Iceing,)  or  mix  some  finely- 
powdered  sugar  with  the  white  of  an  egg  to 
a thick  consistency,  take  the  sugar  from  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  boiling  has  gone  down, 
stir  in  a spoonful,  which  must  be  done  very 
quickly,  and  without  stopping.  Let  it  rise 
once  and  fall,  when  it  rises  a second  time, 
pour  it  out  into  a paper  case  or  mould,  and 
immediately  cover  it  over  with  a pan.  It 
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may  be  colored  with  cochineal,  saffron,  &c., 
and  also  flavored  with  any  of  the  essential 
oils. 

SUGAR  VINEGAR. 

I.  In  158  quarts  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
10  lbs.  of  sugar  and  6 lbs.  of  tartar  ; put  the 
solution  into  a fermenting  cask,  and  when  it 
is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  from  75°  to 
80°,  add  4 quarts  of  beer  yeast  to  it.  Stir 
the  mixture  well,  then  cover  the  vessel  loosely, 
and  expose  it  for  six  or  eight  days  to  the 
vinous  fermentation,  at  a temperature  of 
from  70°  to  75°  Fahr.  When  it  has  become 
clear,  draw  off  the  vinous  liquor,  and  either 
acidify  it  in  the  graduation  tub  above  de- 
scribed, or  by  the  common  vinegar  process. 
Before  it  is  finished,  we  should  add  to  it 
12  quarts  of  strong  spirit  (brandy,)  and  15 
quarts  of  good  vinegar,  to  complete  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  With  a graduation  tub 
which  has  been  used,  this  addition  of  vinegar 
is  unnecessary. 

II.  For  every  gallon  of  hot  water,  take 
18  oz.  of  sugar;  and  when  the  syrup  has 
cooled  to  75°,  add  4 per  cent,  by  measure 
of  yeast.  When  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
pretty  well  advanced,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  <days,  rack  off  the  clear  wash  from 
the  lees  into  a proper  cask,  and  add  1 oz. 
of  tartar,  and  1 of  crushed  raisins,  for  every 
gallon  of  water.  Expose  it  in  a proper 
manner,  and  for  a proper  time,  to  the  aceti- 
fying process  ; and  then  rack  off  the  vinegar, 
and  fine  it  upon  beech  chips.  It  should  be 
afterwards  put  into  bottles,  which  are  to  be 
well  corked. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC  OINTMENT. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  1 drachm,  lard  1 oz. 
This  is  astringent,  and  used  as  an  eye  oint- 
ment, and  in  certain  skin  diseases. 

SULPHUR,  BALSAM  OF. 

I.  Flowers  of  sulphur  1 lb.,  olive  oil  8 lbs. 
Heat  them  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  and 
stir  till  they  combine. 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  1 lb.,  linseed  oil 
1 gallon. 

III.  Anisated. — Dissolve  1 oz.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  4 oz.  of  oil  of  aniseed,  or  add 
4 oz.  of  the  oil  of  aniseed  to  every  12  oz.  of 
balsam  of  sulphur. 


SULPHUR,  BLEACHING  BY. 

Straw  bonnets,  discolored  paper,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  are  bleached  by  the 
fumes  of  sulphur.  The  articles  to  be  bleached 
are  made  damp,  and  then  placed  in  a box  or 
close  room  ; 2 or  3 oz.  of  roll  sulphur  are 
melted  in  a pipkin,  and  kept  on  the  fire  till 
they  inflame  spontaneously.  Then  the  pip- 
kin is  placed,  with  the  sulphur  in  it  still 
burning,  among  the  goods  to  be  bleached, 
and  the  box  or  room  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible.  The  sulphur,  in  burning,  unites 
with  oxygen,  and  forms  sulphurous  acid, 


which  flies  oflf  in  vapor,  and  is  absorbed  by 
the  moisture  upon  the  surrounding  objects, 
which  thereby  become  bleached. 

SULPHUR  COINS,  TO  MAKE. 

Prepare  first  the  requisite  moulds  of  both 
sides  of  the  coin,  by  pouring  plaster  of  Paris 
on  each  side  alternately.  Make  a line,  or 
other  mark,  on  each  mould,  to  show  the 
position  that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  placed 
in,  that  the  heads  and  devices  may  be  in 
such  a position  relative  to  each  other,  as  they 
are  in  the  original  coin.  Then  melt  some 
sulphur,  (that  is  best  which  has  been  melted 
two  or  three  times  before,  so  that  it  has 
acquired  a light  brown  color.)  When  ready 
to  pour,  hold  the  two  moulds  at  the  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coin,  and  with  the  marks  of 
both  in  a line  with  each  other,  and  wind 
round  the  edge  of  the  moulds  a strip  of  card, 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  card  shall  go  very 
nearly  round  them  ; a small  vacuity  only 
being  left  at  the  top.  This  being  prepared, 
hold  the  card  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
then  pour  in  the  sulphur,  and  as  it  shrinks, 
pour  in  more,  until  the  space  between  the 
moulds  is  full.  It  will  immediately  congeal, 
and  when  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  a fine  impression  from  the  moulds, 
and  to  have  all  the  sharpness  of  the  original 
coin.  When  taken  out,  it  may  be  trimmed 
with  a knife  around  the  edges,  for  sulphur 
has  the  property  of  remaining  soft  for  some 
considerable  time  after  melting.  To  give 
the  artificial  coins  clearness,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquity,  they  must  be  rubbed  all 
over  with  black-lead,  and  then  the  black- 
lead  removed  from  the  more  prominent  parts 
with  a soft  damp  rag.  A fine  metallic  ap- 
pearance is  given  to  medals  by  varnishing 
over  the  black-lead  surface,  with  a weak 
solution  of  dragon’s-blood  in  spirits  of  wine, 
instead  of  partially  rubbing  the  black-lead 
off.  The  moulds  must  of  course  be  damped 
previously  to  using. 

SULPHUR,  ELECTUARY  OF. 

I.  Simple. — Flowers  of  sulphur  1 oz., 
honey  or  treacle  2 oz.  Gently  laxative. 

Brimstone  ami  treacle,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
is  very  usefui  as  a medicine  for  those  children  who 
are  troubled  with  breakings  out  over  the  face,  &c.  ; 
as  a cleanser  for  various  other  skin  diseases,  and  as 
a mild  aperient  for  tho.se  afflicted  with  the  piles; 
a little  cream  of  tartar  is  added  with  advantage. 

II.  Compound.— (a)  Flowers  of  sulphur 
§ oz.,  crcum  of  tartar  1 oz.,  confection  of 
senna  2 oz.,  confection  of  black  pepper 
H oz.,  syrup  of  ginger  1 oz. ; mix.— (i) 
Flowers  of  sulphur  1 oz.,  cream  of  tartar 
1|  oz.,  borax  § oz.,  confection  of  senna 
2j  oz.,  syrup  of  orange  peel  to  mix. 

SULPHUR  LOZENGES. 

Sulphur  2 oz.,  sugar  1 lb.,  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  made  with  rose  water  to  mix. 
Useful  in  piles  and  some  skin  diseases. 
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SULPHCll,  MILK  OF. 

To  a solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  potass, 
add  sulphuric  acid.  This  will  seize  upon  the 
potass,  and  liberate  the  sulphur,  which  will 
fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
state  of  a whitish  yellow  powder,  which  is 
called  the  milk  or  cream  of  sulphur. 

SULPHUR  MOULDS. 

Suppose  we  have  a number  of  the  white 
plaster  medallions,  or  casts  of  gems,  such  as 
are  sold  by  the  Italians,  and  desire  to  make 
moulds  of  them,  from  which  other  casts  may 
be  made  afterwards,  we  must  proceed  as 
follows  : — Prepare  a few  slips  of  stiff  paper, 
such  as  writing  paper,  each  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  long  enough  to  go  once  or  twice 
round  the  medallion.  Soak  the  back  of  the 
medallion  in  a plate  containing  a little  water, 
not  enough,  however,  to  come  over  the  face 
of  it,  and  here  let  it  rest,  until  in  half  a 
minute  or  so,  you  will  perceive  that  the  water 
will  be  absorbed,  so  as  to  just  show  itself  on 
the  face  of  the  medallion,  making  it  more 
shining.  When  this  is  the  case,  take  it  out 
of  the  water  directly,  fold  the  slip  of  paper 
round  it,  and  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  While  this  is  doing 
let  there  be  melting  on  a slow  fire  some  roll 
brimstone,  in  a pipkin  or  patty  pan  with  a 
handle.  As  soon  as  ever  a small  quantity 
of  the  brimstone  is  melted,  pour  it  carefully 
upon  the  face  of  the  medallion,  which  you 
may  turn  about  a little,  that  the  brimstone 
may  flow  over  the  whole  face  equally.  Place 
it  now  upon  the  table,  and  pour  more  brim- 
stone in,  until  you  consider  it  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  strong,  and  this  will  be  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch.  When  crystallized, 
which  will  be  in  a minute  or  two,  the  paper 
may  be  untwisted,  and  the  medallion  and  its 
mould  separated  from  each  other.  If  the 
operation  has  been  well  conducted,  the  me- 
dallion will  be  uninjured,  and  the  mould  will 
be  seen  to  possess  all  the  sharpness  of  the 
original,  and  casts  made  from  it  will  be  exact 
counterparts  of  it.  If  a second  mould  be 
wanted,  dip  in  water  the  back  of  the  medallion 
as  before,  but  more  slightly,  and  proceed  to 
cast  again  in  the  same  manner. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT. 

I.  Sublimed  sulphur  3 oz.,  lard  6 oz.,  es- 
sence of  bergamot  20  drops.  Used  in  the 
itch,  &c. 

II.  Sulphur  and  soft  soap,  of  each  6 oz., 
white  hellebore  2 oz.,  nitre  1 drachm,  lard 
141b.,  essence  of  bergamot  J drachm.  This 
is  stronger  than  the  last,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  grown  persons. 

SULPHUR,  PRECIPITATED  MILK  OF. 

Sublimed  sulphur  1 part,  dry  slaked  lime 
2 parts,  water  8 to  12  parts,  boil,  filter, 
precipitate  by  muriatic  acid  and  drain  ; then 
well  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  The  milk 


of  sulphur  of  the  shops  usually  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  owing 
to  the  precipitation  being  made  with  sul- 
phuric, instead  of  muriatic  acid.  The  mu- 
riate of  lime  formed  by  the  latter  is  soluble, 
and  is  drained  and  washed  away.  The  sul- 
phate of  lime  formed  by  the  other  acid  being 
insoluble  remains  mixed  with  the  sulphur. 

SULPHUR  SEALS. 

The  process  of  making  sulphur  moulds 
will  suggest  the  general  directions  to  be  given 
in  making  sulphur  coins,  medals,  gems,  &c. 
The  moulds  are  to  be  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  cast  from  the  original  objects,  or  fac- 
similies  of  them.  To  make  gems  or  sulphur 
seals  is  the  most  easy,  and  is  conducted  in 
the  same  way  as  making  the  moulds,  except 
as  to  color.  It  is  requisite,  in  order  that 
they  should  be  of  a fine  red,  to  mix  with 
the  sulphur  a little  of  the  best  English  Ver- 
million, (Chinese  Vermillion  turns  black,) 
and  to  heat  the  sulphur  as  little  as  possible. 
In  fact,  tc  succeed  perfectly,  the  sulphur 
should  be  just  melted,  then  the  vermillion 
mixed  with  it,  and  immediately  used  up. 
When  cast,  they  may  be  trimmed  around  the 
edges  with  a pen-knife,  and  inclosgd  in  a 
strip  of  filagree  paper.  They  are  infinitely 
sharper  than  impressions  made  with  sealing 
wax,  and  will  bear  the  heat  of  a direct  sum- 
mer’s sun  without  injury.  Seal  engravers, 
therefore,  wlro  desire  impressions  of  seals  to 
display  in  their  shop  windows,  have  recourse 
to  sulphur  casts,  rather  than  the  more 
perishable  ones  of  sealing  wax.  It  is  ad- 
visable in  the  imitation  of  monkish  seals, 
Romish  amulets,  engraved  inscriptions,  and 
other  similar  objects,  not  to  have  them  of  a 
uniform  red  color,  but  bearing  traces  of  the 
rude  antiquity  which  distinguished  the  ori- 
ginals. This  may  be  given  by  the  most 
simple  means,  and  with  the  greatest  effect. 
They  may  be  cast  in  ordinary  sulphur  when 
it  is  of  that  fawn  or  reddish  grey  color  which 
it  acquires  by  melting  once  or  twice.  When 
cast  and  trimmed,  rub  over  the  whole  of  it 
a common  hard  brush,  dipped  in  black  lead 
— that  brush  used  ordinarily  by  servants  to 
polish  stoves  will  do  better  than  any  other, 
as  it  is  imbued  with  the  lead  powder.  The 
quantity  to  be  put  on  is  according  to  fancy 
It  will  be  seen  to  adhere  to  the  roughnesses 
and  depressions,  and  bring  the  more  pro- 
minent parts  out  in  fine  relief.  If  a gloss  be 
desirable,  rubbing  the  seal  with  a piece  of 
wool  or  cotton  will  communicate  it  readily. 

SULPHUR,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  2 oz.,  proof  spirit  1 lb. 
Sometimes  administered  -for  the  relief  of 
coughs.  It  is  slightly  pectoral. 

SULPHUR,  TO  OBTAIN  PURE. 

Boil  some,  flowers  of  sul])hur,  which  are 
common  brimstone  sublimed,  in  10  times 
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t:heir  weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This 
solution  will  remain  clear  at  180°  of  heat, 
but  in  cooling  will  deposit  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  may  be  washed  in  cold  alcohol, 
or  warm  water,  and  put  by  for  curiosity  or 
use.  The  common  flowers  of  sulphur  are 
sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
purity  of  sulphur  may  be  judged  of  by  heating 
it  on  a piece  of  platinum  foil ; if  pure,  it 
will,  upon  heat  being  applied,  burn  away 
without  leaving  any  residue. 

SULPHURET  OP  MERCURY  CERATE. 

Yellow  wax,  lard  and  yellow  resin  of  each 
loz.,  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  30  grains. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  OINTMENT. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  ^ fluid  drachm, 
lard  1 oz.  Used  instead  of  sulphuric  oint- 
ment in  itch,  &c.  For  children  use  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  lard. 

SUPPOSITORY. 

These  differ  from  enemas  in  being  solid 
preparations  placed  witliin  the  anus,  and  are 
used  to  allay  local  irritation  of  the  rectum, 
&c.,  whether  occasioned  by  over-charged 
veins,  as  in  the  piles,  by  worms,  &c.  Their 
action  differs  only  from  an  enema  in  being 
much  more  gradual,  the  object  being  that 
the  substances  shall  dissolve  gradually.  The 
following  are  examples  : — 

I.  Purgative. — (a)  Rub  up  2 grains  of 
elaterium  in  1 drachm  of  soap.  This  is  a 
strong  purge. — (4)  Soap  2 drachms,  common 
salt  1 drachm.  This  is  a mild  purgative. 

II.  Sedative. — (a)  Mix  2 grains  of  opium 
with  10  grains  of  soap. — (4)  powdered  opium 
2 grains,  finely. powdered  galls  10  grains, 
spermaceti  cerate  1 drachm. — (c)  Extracts  of 
opium  and  stramonium  of  each  1 grain,  co- 
coa-nut oil  2 drachms.  Used  for  the  piles 
when  very  painful. 

III.  For  Worms. — Aloes  4 drachms,  com- 
mon  salt  3 drachms,  flour  2 drachms,  honey 
enough  to  make  into  a thick  solid  paste,  di- 
vide into  pieces  weighing  15  grains  each. 
One  to  be  used  after  a stool. 

swinton’s  daffy’s  elixir. 

Take  3 lbs.  of  jalap  root,  12  oz.  of  senna 
leaves,  4 oz.  each  of  coriander  seed,  anise 
seed,  liquorice  root,  and  elecampane  root, 

1  gallon  each  of  wine  and  water.  Digest 
for  three  weeks,  strain,  and  add  1 gallon  of 
treacle.  Dose  2 to  6 drams  as  a carminative. 

Sydenham’s  lenitive. 
Coarsely-powdered  rhubarb  3 drachms, 
tamariads  2 oz.,  senna  Joz.,  coriander  seeds 


2 drachms,  boiling  water  1 pint ; macerate 
for  three  hours,  and  strain.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent stomachic  and  laxative,  in  doses  of 

3 or  4 table-spoonsful. 

SYMPATHETIC  INKS. 

These  inks  are  colors  with  which  a person 
may  write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the 
paper  after  it  is  dry,  till  some  means  are 
used,  as  holding  the  paper  to  the  fire,  or 
rubbing  it  over  with  some  other  liquor,  to 
make  it  visible.  The  following  are  the  best 
of  these  inks  : — 

I.  Write  with  the  juice  of  onions,  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac,  milk,  lemon  juice,  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  writing  will  become  brown 
or  black,  when  held  to-the  fire,  but  does  not 
recover  its  invisibility  as  it  cools. 

II.  Write  with  a solution  of  the  salts  in 
the  first  column,  and  wash  over  with  those 
of  the  second  for  the  color  given  in  tha 
third  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron. . . .Tincture  of  calls Black. 

Sugar  of  lead Sulphuret  of  potass..  JJroion. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth. . v n ..Black. 

Sulphate  of  iron Prussiate  of  potass. . fltue. 

Sugar  of  lead Chromate  of  potass  .I'eUoto. 

Muriate  of  tin Brazil  wood Bed. 

But  the  most  curious  sympathetic  inks 
are  two  of  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  the  muri- 
ate of  copper.  These  show  ihe  writing 
plainly  when  held  to  the  fire,  but  become 
invisible  when  again  cooled.  To  prepare 
them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  the 
metals  above-mentioned  in  the  jtroper  acids, 
by  the  assistance  of  heat  they  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  ink  formed.  It  may  be  used 
as  common  ink  is,  using,  as  in  all  other 
instances  of  secret  writing,  a new  quill  pen. 
When  the  paper  written  upon  is  heated,  the 
nitrate  of  cobalt  appears  blue,  the  acetate  of 
cobalt  green,  and  the  muriate  of  copper  yel- 
low. Pictures  may  be  painted  with  these 
inks,  and  if  rightly  designed,  will  show  as  a 
winter  scene  when  cold,  but  exposed  to  the 
warmth  of  a fire,  the  trees,  grass,  and  sky 
assume  a colored  garb. 

SYRIAN  GARNET,  TO  IMITATE. 

Paste  256  grains,  glass  of  antimony  128 
grains,  purple  of  cassius  1 grain,  oxyde  of 
manganese  1 grain. 

SYRUP  CREAM,  OR  CREAM  SYRUP. 

Finely-powdered  lump  sugar  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  cream  ; put  it  into  1 or 
2 oz.  bottles,  and  open  when  wanted.  It 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  if  well 
corked  and  sealed,  and  is  useful  on  lone 
voyages. 
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TABLE  AEB. 

Very  pale  malt  12  quarters,  mashed  at 
three  times  with  23,  16,  and  16  barrels  of 
water.  Then  boiled  with  31  lbs.  of  hops, 
set  to  work  with  72  lbs.  of  yeast,  cleansed 
by  the  head  of  yeast  being  beat  in,  and  let 
to  work  out.  Produce  50  barrels,  or  1 gal- 
lon of  ale  from  every  gallot.  of  malt.  (See 
Ale  and  Beer.) 

TABLE  BEER. 

Table  beer  is  usually  and  most  economi- 
cally made,  after  making  porter  or  ale,  by 
another  mashing.  To  make  it  alone  you 
may  use  the  following  proportion  of  mate- 
rials: — Malt  8 bushels,  hops  8 1b.,  sugar 
8 lbs.,  Spanish  liquorice  i lb.,  treacle  10  lbs. 
Produce  5 barrels. 

TAIN,  EAU  DB,  (tHYME  WATER.) 

Lemon  thyme  1 lb.,  water  5 quarts.  Dis- 
til off  1 gallon. 

This  is  fragrant,  and  used  in  several  articles  of 
French  perfumery,  though  the  odour  is  not  much 
esteemed  in  this  country. 

TALC  WATER. 

The  ancients  bestowed  high  encomiums  on 
a water,  or  oil  of  talc,  as  a cosmetic.  We 
know  not  in  what  manner  they  composed 
this  precious  cosmetic,  but  the  foilowing 
imitations  have  been  given  : — Take  any 
quantity  of  talc,  divide  it  into  laminae,  and 
calcine  it  with  sulphur.  Then  pound  it,  and 
wash  it  in  a quantity  of  warm  water.  Gently 
pour  off  the  water,  and  leave  the  residue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  dry.  When  dry, 
calcine  it  in  a furnace  for  two  hours  with  a 
strong  fire.  Take  a pound  of  this  calcined 
talc,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  with  2 oz.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  ; put  the  whole  in 
a glass  bottle,  and  set  it  in  a damp  place. 
All  the  talc  will  spontaneously  dissolve,  and 
then  pour  off  the  liquor  gently,  taking  great 
care  not  to  disturb  it.  The  liquor  is  as  clear 
and  as  bright  as  a pearl. 

TALC,  OIL  OF. 

Take  1 part  of  Venetian  talc  and  2 parts 
of  calcined  borax  ; perfectly  pulverize  and 
mix  these  substances,  put  them  into  a cru- 
cible, cover  it,  and  place  it  in  a furnace. 
Expose  it  for  an  hour  to  a very  violent  heat, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  mixture  will 
become  a glass  of  a greenish  yellow  color. 
Reduce  this  to  powder,  then  mix  it  with 
2 parts  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  again 
melt  the  whole  in  a crucible.  Place  the  mass 
thus  obtained  in  a cellar,  upon  an  inclined 
piece  of  glass,  with  a vessel  underneath  it, 
and  in  a short  time  the  whole  will  be  con- 
verted into  a liquid,  in  which  the  talc  will  be 
perfectly  dissolved. 

TAMARINDS,  CONSERVE  OF. 

Pulp  of  tamarinds  4 oz.,  white  sugar  6 oz. 
Heat  by  a water  bath,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  stir  until  properly  mixed. 


TAMARINDS  AND  SENNA. 

Tamarinds  1 oz.,  senna  1 drachm,  corian- 
der seeds  ^ drachm,  sugar  ^ oz.,  boiling 
water  8 oz.  It  is  laxative  in  doses  from 
2 oz.  to  4 oz. 

TANNIN  OINTMENT. 

Tannin  2 drachms,  water  2 fluid  drachms, 
rub  them  together,  and  add  li  oz.  of  lard. 
This  is  a good  astringent  application  to  piles, 
very  similar  to  the  ointment  of  nut  galls. 

TAR  OINTMENT. 

Tar  and  mutton  suet  in  equal  parts,  melted 
together,  and  stirred  till  cold.  This  is  a very 
good  application,  as  also  is  tar  water  to 
various  skin  diseases. 

TAR  VARNISH. 

Grind  tar  and  Spanish  brown  together,  to 
such  a consistence  that  they  will  work  well 
with  a brush.  It  is  used  for  out-door  work. 
Tar,  with  a little  lime,  is  preferable.  Lime 
in  small  quantities  turns  it  of  a black  color. 

TAR  WATER. 

Take  of  tar  2 pints,  water  1 gallon.  Mix, 
by  stirring  them  with  a wooden  rod  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  after  the  tar  has 
subsided,  strain  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  phials. 

Tar  wafer  should  have  the  color  of  white  wine, 
and  an  empyreumatic  taste.  It  is,  in  fact,  a solution 
of  empyreumatic  oil,  effected  by  means  of  acetous 
acid.  It  acts  as  a stimulant,  raising  the  pulse,  and 
increasing  the  discharge  by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
It  may  be  drank  to  the  extent  of  a pint  or  two  in  the 
course  of  a day. 

TARTAR  EMETIC. 

Mix  2 parts  of  the  black  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  in  fine  powder,  and  1 part  of  ni- 
trate of  potass,  with  2 parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  previously  mixed  with  8 parts  of  water, 
and  suffered  to  cool ; by  a due  application 
of  heat,  a true  oxyde  of  mercury  will  be  the 
result,  which,  when  thoroughly  washed,  is 
to  be  boiled,  while  still  moist,  with  2 parts 
of  bitartrate  of  potass,  and  a proper  quantity 
of  water  ; afterwards  evaporate  and  crys- 
tallize. 

TARTAR  EMETIC  MIXTURE. 

Antimonial  wine  and  simple  syrup,  of  each 
i oz.,  nitre  2 scruples,  camphor  julep  5 oz. 
Dose  a dessert-spoonful  every  two  hours. 

TARTAR,  SOLUBLE. 

Dissolve  in  1 gallon  of  water,  1 lb.  of  the 
carbonate  of  potass,  add  cream  of  tartar  as 
long  as  there  is  any  effervescence,  then  filter, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

TARTAR,  SOLUBLE,  CREAM  OF. 

Add  2 lbs.  of  borax  to  5 lbs.  of  cream  of 
tartar,  both  in  powder.  Dissolve  the  mixture 
in  water  and  evaporate. 

Taylor’s  defensor. 

Thin  isinglass  jelly,  with  a little  permanent 
white  well  mixed  in  while  cooling. 
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tati.or’i  mixbo  oils. 

on  of  wormwood  2 lbs.,  dulcified  vitriolic 
ether  3 lbs.,  oil  of  marjoram  1 lb. 

Taylor’s  red  bottle. 

British  brandy,  tinged  with  cochineal  and 
flavored  with  oil  of  origanum. 

Taylor’s  remedy  for  deafness. 

This  is  an  infusion  of  garlic  in  oil  of  al- 
monds, colored  with  alkanet  root. 

TEARS  OF  THE  WIDOW  OF  MALABAR. 

Rectified  spirit  5 quarts,  bruised  cloves 
f oz.,  bruised  mace  48  grains;  digest  for  a 
week,  then  add  a little  burnt  sugar  to  com- 
municate a slight  color ; filter,  and  add  4^1bs. 
of  white  sugar,  dissolved  in  4 gallon  of  rain- 
water. A pleasant  liquor,  made  and  named 
by  our  ingenious  neighbours,  the  French. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

I.  Heat  flints  to  a red  heat  in  a fire,  then 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
pound  them  fine.  To  1 lb.  of  these  calcined 
flints,  add  2 lbs.  of  pipe-clay,  1 lb.  of  fine 
sand,  and  2 lbs.  of  brick-dust ; sift  the  whole 
well,  and  mix  it  with  water  for  modelling. 

II.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  pipe-clay 
and  red  brick-dust,  and  add  ^ part  of  white 
sand.  Make  into  a paste  with  alum-water. 

All  terra  cotta  works  must  be  dried  well  before 
being  put  into  the  oven,  and  then  baked  very  slowly. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Take  of  the  best  English  saffron  1 oz., 
mace  bruised  1 oz. ; infuse  them  into  a pint 
of  brandy,  till  the  whole  tincture  of  the 
saffron  is  extracted,  which  will  be  in  seven 
or  eight  days ; then  strain  it  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  to  the  strained  tincture 
add  2 oz.  of  terra  japonica  (catechu,)  pow- 
dered fine ; let  it  infuse  for  a week. 

TERRA  SIENNA. 

A yellowish  brown  earth,  brought  chiefly 
from  Italy,  and  a favorite  color  with  water- 
color  painters.  It  becomes  of  a very  fine 
reddish-brown  when  calcined. 

TERRO-METALLICUM. 

An  amalgam  of  tin-foil  and  quicksilver, 
for  filling  decayed  teeth 

thibaut’s  balsam. 

Myrrh,  aloes,  and  dragon’s-blood,  of  each 
1 drachm,  flowers  of  St.  John’s-wort  1 
handful,  spirits  of  wine  i pint,  Canada  bal- 
Mm  i oz.  Digest  the  flowers  in  the  spirit 
for  three  days,  then  express  the  liquor,  and 
dissolve  the  other  ingredients  therein.  Used 
to  heal  cuts  and  wounds,  and  to  stop  bleeding. 

thieves’  vinegar. 

Dried  leaves  or  tops  pf  rosemary  and  sage 
of  each  4 oz.,  dried  flowers  of  lavender  2 oz  ’ 
doves  1 drachm,  distilled  vinegar  1 gallon! 
Digest  for  seven  days,  press,  and  filter. 
Used  as  a corrector  of  bad  smells. 


TIN,  CRYSTALLIZED. 

M.  Baget,  a Frenchman,  claims  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  this  process.  It  may 
be  done  as  follows  : — After  cleansing  away 
every  extraneous  matter,  as  dirt  or  grease, 
with  warm  soapy  water,  rinse  the  tin  in  clean 
water ; then,  after  drying  it,  give  it  a heat  to 
the  temperature  of  bare  sufferance  to  the 
hand,  and  expose  it  to  the  vapor  of  any  acid 
that  acts  upon  tin,  or  the  acid  itself  may  be 
poured  on,  or  laid  on  with  a brush,  the  granu- 
lar crystallization  varying  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wash,  and  the  heat  of  your 
plates.  Hence,  it  must  be  perceived,  what- 
ever quantity  is  required  for  any  particular 
job  of  work  should  be  made  all  at  one  time; 
no  two  makings  coming  away  alike,  but 
depending  entirely  upon  accident.  Wash  1. 
Take  1 part  by  measure  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dilute  it  with  5 times  as  much  water. 
2.  Take  of  nitric  acid  and  water  equal  quan- 
tities, and  keep  the  two  mixtures  separate. 
Then,  take  of  the  first  10  parts,  and  1 part 
of  the  second  ; mix,  and  apply  the  same 
with  a pencil  or  sponge  to  the  surface  of  the 
heated  tin,  repeating  the  same  several  times, 
until  the  material  acted  upon  loses  its  heat, 
or  you  may  be  satisfied  with  the  appearance 
of  your  work.  A transparent  varnish  is  now 
to  be  laid  on,  much  whereof  will  be  absorbed, 
and  will  of  course  be  affected  by  any  coloring 
matters  you  may  mix  with  it ; these,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  opaque  colors  ; and  a 
good  polish  being  given  to  the  work,  pro- 
duces that  enviably  brilliant  material  we  find 
so  much  in  use  for  covering  iron  story 
posts,  &c. 

TIN,  TO  COAT  WITH  BISMUTH. 

Dissolve  1 0 grains  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  in 
a wine-glass  of  distilled  water,  and  add 
2 drops  of  nitric  acid.  Stir  the  whole  with 
a glass  rod,  and  then  immerse  a rod  or  plate 
of  tin.  The  bismuth  will  immediately  begin 
to  be  precipitated  on  it  in  very  small  shining 
plates. 

TIN  mordants. 

I.  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each  2 lbs., 
sal  ammoniac  2 oz.,  pure  tin  4J  oz. 

II.  Aquafortis  8 parts,  common  salt  1 part ; 

dissolve,  and  add  grain  tin  1 part.  (See 
Mordant.)  ^ 

TIN  POWDER. 

_ Pour  melted  tin  into  a wooden  box,  the 
inside  of  which  is  rubbed  with  chalk,  shak 
it  about  briskly  till  cold,  then  sift,  and  repa  ^ 
the  process. 

tin  tree,  to  prepare. 

Into  a large  phial,  a small  decanter,  or 
other  similar  white  glass  vessel,  pour  distilled 
water,  till  3 parts  full,  and  put  in  3 drachms 
of  muriate  of  tin,  adding  10  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  shake  the  vessel  until  the  salt  be 
completely  dissolved.  Immerse  a piece  of 
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line,  as  recommended  in  forming  the  lead 
tree,  and  set  the  wliole  aside  to  precipitate 
without  disturbance.  In  a few  hours,  the 
effect  will  be  similar  to  the  lead  tree,  only 
that  the  tree  of  tin  will  have  more  lustre. 

In  this  experiment,  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
the  laminiE  shoot  out,  as  it  were,  from  nothing ; hut 
this  phenomenon  seems  to  proceed  from  a galvanic 
action  of  the  metals  and  the  water. 

TINNING  PINS  AND  TACKS. 

Fill  a tinned  copper  vessel  with  alternate 
layers  of  brass  pins,  and  plates  or  pieces  of 
tin.  Now  pour  over  the  whole  a saturated 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  hot  water,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  contents  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  solution.  Now 
place  the  vessel  upon  the  fire,  and  let  the 
liquid  boil  for  five  or  six  hours ; when  cold, 
the  pins  will  be  completely  coated  by  the  tin, 
which  being  dissolved  by  the  salt,  is  preci- 
pitated on  the  brass. 

TIPSY  CAKES. 

Steep  small  sponge  cakes  in  brandy,  then 
cover  them  with  grated  almonds  and  candied 
peel,  or  almonds  cut  into  spikes  and  stuck 
into  them  ; pile  them  in  a dish,  surround 
them  with  a custard,  and  cover  them  with 
preserves,  drained  as  dry  as  possible. 

TOBACCO,  BRITISH  HERB. 

I.  Thyme,  marjoram,  and  hyssop,  of  each 
2 oz.,  colt’s-foot  3 oz.,  betony  and  eye- 
bright,  of  each  4 oz.,  rosemary  and  lavender, 
of  each  8 oz.  Mix,  press  together,  and  cut 
iu  imitation  of  foreign  tobacco. 

II.  Take  the  leaves  of  the  stramonium  and 
henbane,  of  each  equal  quantities  ; dry  them, 
and  cut  into  proper  shreds. 

HI.  Take  the  outer  leaves  of  the  coss 
lettuce,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  then  soak  them 
for  a few  hours  in  a strong  decoction  of 
tobacco  juice.  Take  them  out,  dry  them  a 
second  time,  spread  them  out,  and  sprinkle 
them  very  sparingly  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
to  occasion  spots  upon  the  leaves. 

IV.  Take  Bengal  safflower,  or  the  worn- 
out  safflower  of  the  dyers  ; soak  it  in  potass 
water,  to  which  a large  quantity  of  treacle, 
(2  lbs.  to  the  gallon,)  and  a little  coarse 
opium  has  been  added ; 1 oz.  of  saltpetre 
may  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  liquor.  If 
a light-colored  tobacco  is  wanted,  leave  out 
the  potass,  but  put  the  imitative  tobacco  into 
a sieve  or  basket,  and  expose  it  to  the  fumes 
of  ammonia. 

TOBACCO  OINTMENT. 

Fresh  tobacco  leaves  1 oz.,  lard  1 lb. ; 
boil  till  crisp,  then  strain  through  linen. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  acald-head  and 
lingworm,  but  must  be  used  but  seldom,  and  then  in 
small  quantity  ; scarcely  any  drug  is  more  deadly 
than  tobacco,  depressing  the  system  so  much,  that 
the  whole  becomes  relaxed,  and  a dangerous  fainting 
may  speedily  ensue. 


TOBACCO,  ENEMA  OV . 

Tobacco  1 drachm,  boiling  water  1 pint ; 
macerate  for  one  hour,  and  strain.  It  is 
used  in  strangulated  hernia ; three  parts  of 
Virginian  tobacco  is  said  to  be  equal  to  seven 
of  any  other  kind.  A remedy  too  dangerous 
to  use  except  in  extreme  cases. 

TOLU  LOZENGES. 

Dissolve  1 oz.  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  1 oz. 
of  rectified  spirit ; then  add  2 oz.  of  water, 
mix  and  filter.  Add  next  4 scruples  of  gum 
tragacanth  in  powder,  and  1 lb.  of  loaf-sugar ; 
beat  the  whole  well  together,  roll  it  into  a 
paste,  and  cut  into  lozenges. 

TOLU,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Take  of  balsam  of  tolu  1 oz.,  alcohol  1 
pint.  Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved, 
and  then  strain  the  tincture  through  paper. 

This  solution  of  the  balsam  of  tolu  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  balsam  itself.  It  may  be  taken 
internally,  with  the  several  intentions  for  which  that 
balsam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a tea-spoonful 
or  two  In  any  convenient  vehicle. 

TOMATO  SAUCE. 

When  the  tomatoes  are  quite  ripe,  cut 
them  in  two,  press  out  the  pulp,  and  sepa- 
rate the  seeds  ; then  put  them  into  a skillet, 
with  some  savoury  sauce  and  a little  salt. 
When  of  the  thickness  of  pea-soup,  rub  it 
through  a coarse  cloth,  boil  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  marmalade,  put  it  into  jars,  and 
in  a day  or  two  after,  pour  over  it  lard  or 
butter,  and  tie  down  with  oiled  paper. 

TOMBAC. 

I.  Red. — Take  lbs.  of  copper,  and  J lb. 

of  zinc.  The  copper  must  be  fused  in  a 
crucible  before  the  zinc  is  added.  This  alloy 
is  of  a red  color,  and  possesses  greater  dura- 
bility than  copper. 

II.  white. — (a)  Take  10  oz.  of  lead,  6 oz. 
of  bismuth,  and  4 drachms  of  antimony. 
(b)  2 lbs.  of  antimony,  8 oz.  of  brass,  and 
10  oz.  of  tin. 

TONIC  MEDICINES. 

Such  medicines  are  called  by  these  names 
as  have  a tendency  generally  to  invigorate 
the  system,  particularly  to  increase  the  ap- 
petite and  assist  the  functions  of  digestion, 
not  by  any  immediate  action  upon  the  food, 
nor  yet  by  the  removal  of  disease,  but  by 
restoring  that  elasticity  to  the  organs,  which 
they  have  in  a state  of  good  health,  and  which 
is  always  impaired  by  inflammations,  fevers, 
intemperance,  and  many  other  causes.  Some- 
times tonics  act  chiefly  upon  the  nerves. 
Thus,  astringents  and  stimulants  are  often 
tonics  also,  yet  tonics  do  not  necessarily  have 
either  of  these  characters.  The  chief  tonics 
are  Jesuit’s  bark,  and  quinine,  (a  preparation 
from  it,)  gentian,  Columbo  root,  cardamoms, 
and  other  bitters  ; also,  the  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
small  quantities,  and  all  the  preparations  of 
iron.  The  following  are  various  receipts : — 
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I.  Common.  — Pour  hot  water  upon  a 
handful  of  gentian  root,  in  chips,  and  take 
twice  a day  a wine-glassful,  of  such  a strength, 
as  that  it  is  pleasantly  bitter. 

II.  Put  1 scruple  of  citrate  of  iron  in  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  and  take  a wine-glassful 
each  day  in  2 doses.  This  is  a good  tonic 
for  children. 

III.  Elixir  of  vitriol  2 fluid  drachms,  tinc- 
ture of  Colombo  6 fluid  drachms.  Take  a 
tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a day  in  a 
glass  of  cold  water. 

IV.  Decoction  of  bark  oz.,  tincture  of 
bark  3 fluid  oz.,  aromatic  confection  1 scru- 
ple, aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  1 drachm. 

V.  Infusion  of  Columbo  5^  fluid  oz., 
compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  orange 
syrup,  of  each  2 drachms. 

VI.  Infusion  of  cascarilla  5 oz.,  tincture 
of  orange  peel  7 drachms,  sulphuric  acid 
2 drachms.  1 to  2 table-spoonsful  twice  a 

• day. 

VII.  Decoction  of  bark  6 oz.,  compound 
tincture  of  bark  1 oz.,  bark,  in  powder, 

1 drachm,  calcined  magnesia  1 drachm. 
Form  a mixture ; 2 table-spoonsful  are  to 
be  given  three  times  a day. 

VIII.  Chamomile  flowers,  lemon  peel, 
and  orange  peel,  of  each  4 drachms,  boiling 
water  1 pint.  Let  them  remain  for  four 
hours,  and  strain.  To  the  strained  liquor 
add  syrup  of  ginger  6 drachms.  The  dose 
is  a wine-glassful  in  the  morning  early,  and 
repeated  an  hour  before  dinner,  for  habits 
debilitated  by  drinking,  or  natural  weakness 
of  the  stomach. 

IX.  Decoction  of  bark  12  drachms,  tinc- 
ture of  bark  1 drachm,  syrup  of  tolu  ^ 
drachm,  diluted  vitriolic  acid  8 drops.  Make 
into  a draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 
(See  also  Stimulants,  Astringents,  Iron, 
Steel,  8fc.) 

TOOTH-ACHE  DROPS. 

I.  Oils  of  marjoram  and  cloves,  of  each 
3 fluid  drachms, camphor  1 drachm;  dissolve. 

II.  To  the  last  add  I drachm  of  creosote. 

III.  Tinctures  of  pellitory  of  Spain  and 
colchicum,  of  each  1 oz.,  creosote  and  oil  of 
cloves,  of  each  1 drachm. 

IV.  Equal  parts  of  tincture  of  pellitory 
of  Spain  and  laudanum. 

V.  Creosote  and  oil  of  cloves  in  equal 
parts. 

VI.  Burnt  alum  dissolved  in  dulcified 
spirit  of  nitre. 

VII.  To  1 scruple  of  vitriolic  ether,  add 
12  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  I drop  of  prus- 
sic acid. 

VIII.  A single  drop  of  tincture  (not  oil) 
of  tobacco. 

In  all  the  above  cases  apply  the  remedy  on  apiece 
of  cotton  wool,  ramming  it  into  the  tooth  If  the 
tooth-ache  arise  from  cold,  a hot  embrocation  of 
poppy-heads  applied  to  the  cheek  upon  going  to  bed 
IS  a good  remedy.  ° 


TOOTH  POWDER. 

I.  Florentine  iris- root  4 oz.,  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fish  2 oz.,  cream  of  tartar  1 oz.,  oil 
of  cloves  16  drops,  liquid  lake  16  drops. 

II.  Catechu  1 oz.,  yellow  Peruvian  bark, 
cream  of  tartar,  cassia,  and  bole  armeniac, 
of  each  ^ oz.,  dragon’s-blood  and  myrrh, 
of  each  ^ oz. 

III.  Rose  pink  20  oz.,  bole  armeniac, 
cuttle  fish-bone,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each 
8 oz.,  myrrh 4 oz.,  Florentine  iris-root  2 oz., 
essence  of  bergamot  i drachm. 

IV.  Add  to  4 oz.  of  prepared  chalk,  1 
drachm  of  camphor,  pound  them  together. 
This  is  said  to  render  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
brittle. 

V.  Magnesia,  Florentine  iris-root,  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  myrrh,  in  equal  quantities. 

VI.  Prepared  chalk  4 oz.,  ivory  black 
1 oz.,  myrrh  J oz.,  oil  of  rhodium  2 drops. 

VII.  White  sugar  1 oz.,  powdered  char- 
coal 1 oz.,  Peruvian  bark  ^ oz.,  cream  of 
tartar  drachm,  canella  24  grains. 

VIII.  Instead  of  the  ivory  black  in  the 
receipt  vi,  put  sifted  wood  ashes,  or  still 
better,  the  ashes  of  tobacco.  (See  Lardner, 
Grosvenor,  Green,  Coral,  Asiatic,  Hemet, 
Ruspini,  Sfc.) 

TOPAZ,  TO  IMITATE  THE. 

Paste  1008  grains,  glass  of  antimony  (fused 
oxyde)  43  grains,  purple  of  cassius  1 grain  ; 
or  paste  100  grains,  peroxydeof  iron  1 grain. 

TORTOISE-SHELL,  JOINING  OF. 

The  common  method  of  joining  tortoise- 
shell together,  is,  by  making  the  joint  over- 
lap a little ; binding  a wet  linen  cloth  around 
it,  and  pressing  the  whole  between  the  jaws 
of  a pair  of  hot  tongs.  In  this  way,  the 
effects  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure,  are 
combined  in  a very  convenient  manner  ; and 
the  tortoise-shell  U compelled,  by  their  joint 
action,  to  become  partially  dissolved,  and  to 
unite  firmly. 

TORTOISE-SHELL  BOXES. 

Horn  and  tortoise-shell  boxes  are  thus 
formed: — These  subs -ances being  placed  in 
brass  moulds,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
strong  screw-presses,  which  are  placed  in 
boilers  ; and  when  heated,  the  screws  being 
turned,  compel  these  softened  substances  to 
unite  firmly  together,  and  to  receive  the 
forms  given  to  them  by  the  moulds.  A glue, 
which  may  assist  in  their  union,  can  also  be 
made  of  the  raspings  of  tortoise-shell,  by 
exposing  them  in  close  vessels,  with  a little 
water,  to  the  action  of  heat,  under  pressure, 
in  the  manner  of  a Papin’s  digester. 

TOUCH  PAPER. 

Dip  a piece  of  any  unsized  paper,  such  ag 
blotting  paper,  blue  paper,  or  printing  paper, 
in  a solution  of  1 oz.  of  saltpetre  in  nearly 
i pint  of  water  ; then  letting  it  get  perfectly 
dry,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  burning  of 
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this  paper  will  show  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bustion of  this  salt,  for  the  paper  will  not 
inflame,  but  burn  rapidly  away,  with  a red 
ilameless  combustion. 

TOURNAY  CEMENT. 

This  is  a mixture  of  coal  ashes,  with  blue 
argilloferruginous  lime  and  sand,  well  beaten 
up  with  water,  left  to  dry,  repeatedly  levi- 
gated, moistened,  and  beaten. 

TRACING  PAPERS. 

These  are  of  two  kinds — first,  such  as  are 
transparent,  and  intended  to  copy  any  deli- 
neation placed  beneath  them,  such  as  plans, 
engravings,  &c.  The  other  kind  is  opaque, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
designs,  taken  upon  the  first  kind  of  paper, 
immediately  upon  a sheet  of  common  paper, 
block  of  wood,  &c.,  placed  beneath. 

I.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  turpentine,  to  which  add  a little  sugar 
of  lead,  and  rub  this  mixture  upon  tissue 
paper.  This  is  very  tedious  in  drying,  and 
remains  greasy  for  a long  period. 

II.  Lay  over  the  tissue  paper  a thin  coat 
of  copal  varnish,  or  mastic  varnish.  This 
makes  a clear,  good  paper,  but  it  will  not 
bear  ink  or  water  color.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect, paper  washed  over  with  spirit  varnish 
is  superior. 

III.  Rub  over  one  side  of  a sheet  of  tissue 
paper,  some  poppy  oil,  or  nut  oil.  This 
will  dry  readily,  remain  perfectly  transparent, 
and  not  become  so  soon  of  a yellow  color  as 
some  other  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  apt,  how- 
ever, to  remain  greasy  for  a considerable 
time. 

IV.  Mix  together  by  a gentle  heat,  1 oz. 
of  Canada  balsam,  and  ^ pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  ; wash  it  as  before,  over  one  side 
of  tissue  paper.  This  dries  quickly,  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  is  not  greasy,  there- 
fore does  not  stain  the  object  upon  which  it 
may  be  placed. 

V.  It  is  sometimes  requisite  to  transfer  a 
delineation  from  transparent  paper  on  to 
another  and  less  flimsy  material,  for  example, 
an  elaborate  architectural  plan  when  first 
formed,  must  of  necessity  have  upon  it  nu- 
merous false  lines,  marks  of  the  points  of 
the  dividers,  &c.,  which,  in  the  finished  plan, 
would  be  unsightly ; to  remedy  this,  it  is 
drawn  first  on  common  paper,  and  then 
transferred  to  a thicker  and  cleaner  sheet. 
This  process  involves  the  use  of  the  opaque 
tracing  papers ; these  are  of  such  a nature 
that  when  the  prepared  side  is  placed  down- 
wards, and  anything  is  written  with  a point 
upon  the  back,  a part  of  the  composition 
comes  off,  and  leaves  a black  mark  on  a piece 
of  paper  placed  beneath,  exactly  similar  to 
what  may  have  been  written  above.  Upon 
this  principle  the  manifold  writers  are  made ; 
first  is  laid  a sheet  of  common  paper,  upon 


this  a sheet  of  prepared  paper,  face  down- 
wards, then  another  piece  of  common  paper, 
then  prepared  paper  again.  This  may  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  if  the  papers  be 
thin,  and  upon  drawing  or  writing  anything 
upon  the  upper  sheet,  you  will  have  several 
exactly  similar  copies  below.  Plans  and 
patterns  are  often  drawn  in  this  manner. 

VI.  Paint  over,  with  a brush,  a sheet  of 
thin  writing  paper,  with  black-lead  powder 
mixed  with  water.  When  dry,  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  It  gives  lines  sufficiently  distinct 
for  most  purposes,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  rubbed  out  afterwards  with 
Indian  rubber,  when  desirable. 

VII.  Rub  over  one  side  of  a piece  of  thin 
paper  (using  a piece  of  rag)  a mixture  of 
soap,  lamp  black,  and  a little  water ; when 
dry,  wipe  off  as  much  as  possible  with  a 
cloth,  to  prevent  the  paper  staining  the  sheet 
to  be  placed  beneath.  It  will  be  quite  black, 
and  the  marks  made  by  it  cannot  be  ob- 
literated by  Indian  rubber. 

VIII.  Rub  over  a piece  of  paper  with  a 
lump  of  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  with  a 
cloth,  to  incorporate  the  chalk  with  the  grain 
of  the  paper,  it  will  be  immediately  ready 
for  use. 

IX.  For  Manifold  Writers. — It  is  made 
as  recommended  in  No.  7,  but  with  a little 
size  added. 

Outlines  for  large  and  not  very  delicate  objects, 
such  as  those  for  embroidery,  braiding,  paper  hang- 
ing, when  painted  by  hand,  buhl  work,  ornamental 
japanning,  &c.,  are  often  made  by  a process  still 
simpler  than  the  above  ; the  transparent  or  other 
paper  upon  wbich  the  design  has  been  drawn  is 
pricked  tliiougb,  ail  along  the  outline,  and  being 
laid  upon  the  work  beneath,  pounded  chalk,  starch, 
or  red  ochre  is  dusted  upon  it;  the  color  passing 
through  the  holes  is  seen  beneath  in  lines,  perish- 
able it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  lasting  for  a pencil, 
chalk,  ,kc.,  to  be  marked  over  them.  If  done  with 
powdered  rosin  instead  of  the  above,  the  lines  given 
by  it  may  be  fixed  by  heat,  this  however  would,  of 
course,  be  injurious  to  delicate  fabrics,  such  as  the 
greater  pact  of  those  to  be  embroidered. 

TRAGACANTH,  COMPOUND  POWDER  OP. 

Gum  tragacanth,  gum  arable,  and  starch, 
of  each  oz.,  white  sugar  3 oz.  ; powder 
and  mix. 

TRANSPARENT  SOAPS. 

Equal  parts  of  taUow  soap,  made  perfectly 
dry,  and  spirits  of  wine,  are  to  be  put  into  a 
copper  still,  which  is  plunged  in  a water- 
bath,  and  furnished  with  its  capital  and 
refrigeratory.  The  heat  applied  to  eflfect  the 
solution  should  be  as  slight  as  possible,  to 
avoid  evaporating  too  much  of  the  alcohol* 
The  solution  being  effected,  must  be  suffered 
to  settle  ; and  after  a few  hours’  repose,  the 
clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  tin 
frames,  of  the  form  desired  for  the  cakes  of 
soap.  These  bars  do  not  acquire  their  proper 
degree  of  transparency  till  after  a few  weeks’ 
exposure  to  dry  air.  They  are  now  planed, 
and  subjected  to  the  proper  mechanical  treat- 
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rnent  for  making  cakes  of  any  form.  The 
soap  is  colored  with  strong  alcoholic  solution 
of  archil  for  the  rose  tint,  and  of  turmeiic 
for  the  deep  yellow. 

These  soaps  were  for  a long  lime  manufactured 
only  in  England,  where  the  process  was  kept  a pro- 
found secret:  they  are  now  made  everywhere. 
Transparent  soaps,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye.  are 
always  of  indifferent  quality;  they  are  never  so 
detergent  as  ordinary  soaps,  and  they  eventually 
acquire  a disagreeable  smell. 

TREACLE  BEER. 

Hops  IJlb. ; boil  in  36  gallons  of  water 
for  an  hour,  then  strain  off  the  hops,  and 
add  24  lbs.  of  treacle,  stir  it  up  well  till 
dissolved  ; then  let  it  get  to  the  temperature 
of  new  milk,  cooling  it  to  that  degree  as 
quickly  as  possible  ; then  add  a little  yeast. 
Let  it  ferment  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
put  it  in  a cask.  In  a fortnight  it  will  be 
clear  and  6t  to  drink. 

Treacle  beer  Is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  does  not 
keep  well. 

TREACLE,  TO  MAKE  BRANDY  FROM. 

Spirit  distilled  from  common  treacle  dis- 
solved in  water,  should  be  fermented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wash  for  common  malt 
spirit.  If  fresh  wine-lees,  abounding  in 
tartar,  are  well  fermented  with  treacle,  the 
spirit  will  acquire  a greater  vinosity  and 
briskness,  and  approach  the  nature  of  fo- 
reign brandy.  If  the  treacle  spirit,  brought 
to  the  couHnon  proof-strength,  is  found  not 
to  have  sufficient  vinosity,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  some  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ; and  if 
the  spirit  has  been  properly  distilled  by  a 
gentle  heat,  it  may,  by  this  addition  only,  be 
made  to  pass,  with  ordinary  judges,  as  French 
brandy. 

Great  quantities  of  this  spirit  are  used  in  adul- 
terating foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack.  Much  of 
it  is  also  used  alone,  in  making  cherry  brandy,  and 
other  cordials  by  infusion ; in  all  which,  many 
prefer  it  to  foreign  brandies.  Treacle,  like  all  other 
spirits,  is  entirely  colorless  when  first  extracted ; 
but  distillers  give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  color 
of  foreign  spirits. 

TRIPHARMIC  OINTMENT. 

Lead  plaister  4oz.,  olive  oil  4 fluid  oz., 
vinegar  1 fluid  oz. ; melt,  and  stir  till  they 
combine.  This  is  cooling  and  drying.  The 
lead  plaister  should  be  made  with  hard  tallow, 
or  with  the  additional  oil  it  will  be  too  soft 
for  an  ointment. 

TROTTER  OIL,  TO  PURIFY. 

Put  1 quart  of  trotter  oil  into  a vessel 
containing  1 quart  of  rose-water,  and  set 
them  over  a fire  till  the  oil  melts  and  mixes 
with  the  rose-water.  Stir  well  with  a spoon. 
When  properly  combined,  take  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool.  Now  take  off 
the  oil  with  a spoon,  and  add  rose-water  as 
before.  When  the  oil  is  again  separated  and 
cleansed,  set  it  in  a cool  place.  The  principal 
use  of  trotter  oil  is  for  the  making  of  cold 
cream,  in  which  its  qualities  exceed  those  of 
every  other  oil. 


TUNISIAN  CEMENT. 

This  is  composed  of  3 parts  of  lime,  1 of 
sand,  and  2 of  wood-ashes ; these  ingredients 
are  mixed  up  with  oil  and  water  alternately, 
till  they  compose  a paste  of  the  desired 
consistency. 

TURKISH  BLOOM. 

Infuse  I J oz.  of  gum  benzoin,  2 oz.  of  red 
Saunders  in  powder,  and  2 drachms  of  dra- 
gon’s-blood, in  12  oz.  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  and  4 oz.  of  river  or  rain  water.  When 
the  ingredients  have  been  mixed,  stop  the 
bottle  close,  and  shake  frequently  during 
seven  days ; then  filter  through  blotting 
paper. 

TURKISH  DEPILATORY, 

Take  5 oz.  of  quick-lime  and  1 oz.  of 
orpiment,  reduce  them  separately  to  fine 
powder,  mix  well  and  sift.  If  too  strong, 
add  f or  of  starch  powder ; form  into  a 
paste  with  warm  water,  and  apply  as  before. 

Turlington’s  balsam. 

This  is  made  of  3 oz.  each  of  aloes,  myrrh, 
balsam  of  Tolu,  balsam  of  Peru,  andolibanum, 
9 oz.  each  of  benzoin  and  of  storax,  4J  pints 
of  alcohol.  Digest  in  a warm  place,  and 
add  3 oz.  of  gum  arabic  in  1 ^ pint  of  water. 
turners’  cerate. 

Take  of  prepared  calamine  and  yellowwax, 
of  each  i lb.,  olive  oil  1 pint.  Melt  the 
wax  with  the  oil,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  thicken,  sprinkle  in  the  prepared  calamine 
and  keep  it  stirring  till  the  cerate  is  cool. 

This  ointment  is  known  by  the  name  of  Turners’ 
Cerate,  as  curing  the  wounds  of  Turners.  It  is 
generally  used  for  broken  chilblains. 

turner’s  work,  polish  for. 

Dissolve  sandarac  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 oz.  of  sandarac  to  i pint  of 
spirits ; next  shave  bees’  wax  1 oz.,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  make  it  into  a pttste ; add 
the  former  mixture  by  degrees  to  it ; then 
with  a woollen  cloth,  apply  it  to  the  work 
while  it  is  in  motion  in  the  lathe,  and  with  a 
soft  linen  rag  polish  it.  It  will  appear  as  if 
highly  varnished. 

TURPENTINE,  BALSAM  OF. 

Melt  by  a gentle  heat  1 lb.  of  black  rosin, 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  add 
1 pint  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

TURPENTINE,  ENEMA  OF. 

Oil  of  turpentine  1 fluid  oz,,  yolk  of  1 egg, 
rub  them  together,  then  add  19  fluid  oz.  of 
barley  water.  It  is  used  in  colic,  calculus, 
and  especially  to  destroy  thread-worms  in 
the  lower  bowels. 

TURPENTINE,  LINCTUS  OF. 

Oil  of  turpentine  2 drachms,  honey  of 
roses  from  1 to  4 oz.  Let  a child,  troubled 
with  worms,  take  a tea-spoonful  night  and 
morning,  washing  it  down  with  tea  or  othei 
weak  drink. 
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TURPENTINE  LINIMENTS. 

T.  Soft  soap  2 oz.,  camphor  1 oz.,  oil  ot 
turpentine  16  oz. ; shake  them  together  till 
mixed.  An  application  in  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  &c. 

II.  Resin  cerate  J lb.,  oil  of  turpentine 

4 fluid  oz.  An  application  to  burns. 

III.  ViMolaied.— Olive  oil  10  fluid  oz., 
oil  of  turpentine  4 fluid  oz.,  oil  of  vitriol 

3 drachms.  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

TURPENTINE  MIXTURE. 

Oil  of  turpentine  1 oz.,  rub  it  up  with  the 
yolk  of  1 egg,  add  confection  of  almonds 
1 oz.,  again  triturate,  and  further  add,  gra- 
dually, orange  syrup  2 oz.,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  lavender  4 fluid  drachms,  oil  of  cin- 
namon 4 drops,  water  4 fluid  oz. 

TURPENTINE  VARNISH. 

I.  Mix  1 gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 

5 lbs.  of  powdered  resin  ; put  it  in  a tin  can 
on  a stove,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
When  cool  it  is  fit  for  use. 

II.  Mastic  in  tears  12  oz.,  pounded  glass 
5 oz.,  camphor  ^ oz.,  oil  of  turpentine  1 
quart.  Digest  with  agitation  till  dissolved, 
then  add  Venice  turpentine  IJ  oz.,  previously 
liquified  by  a gentle  heat.  Mix  well,  and 
the  next  day  decant. 

TUTANIA,  OR  BRITANNIA  METAL. 

I.  Take  4 oz.  of  plate  brass,  and  4 oz.  of 
tin ; when  fused,  add  4 oz.  of  bismuth,  and 

4 oz.  of  antimony.  This  composition  is 
added  at  discretion  to  melted  tin. 

II.  German. — Take  2 drams  of  copper, 
1 oz.  of  antimony,  and  12  oz  of  tin. 

III.  Spanish. — Take  8 oz.  of  scrap  iron 
or  steel,  1 lb.  of  antimony,  and  3 oz.  of 
nitre.  The  iron  or  steel  must  be  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  the  antimony  and  nitre  added 
in  small  portions.  2 oz.  of  this  compound 
are  sufficient  to  harden  1 lb.  of  tin. 

TYPES,  ALLOYS  FOR. 

Take  10  lbs.  of  lead  and  2 oz.  of  antimony. 
The  antimony  is  added  while  the  lead  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  antimony  gives  hard- 
ness to  the  lead,  and  prevents  its  contraction 
when  cooling. 

Some  manufacturers  employ  different  proportions 
of  these  metals,  and  some  add  copper  or  brass. 

TYPE  METAL,  SMALL. 

Take  9 lbs.  of  lead,  2 lbs.  of  antimony, 
and  1 lb.  of  bismuth.  The  antimony  and 
bismuth  are  added  when  the  lead  is  melted. 
This  alloy  expands  in  cooling ; the  mould  is, 
therefore,  entirely  filled  when  the  metal  is 
cold,  and  no  blemish  is  found  in  the  letters. 

Stereotype  plates  are  formed  of  this  alloy.  Some 
saanulBctureis  employ  tin  instead  of  bismuth. 


TYPHUS  FEVER. 

This  terrible  fever  commonly  attacks  thos* 
of  weak  lax  fibres,  those  who  lead  a seden* 
tary  life  and  neglect  proper  exercise  ; also 
those  whose  constitution  is  weaken^  by 
improper  or  insufficient  food,  dirt  and  want 
of  pure  air  ; hence  it  is  very  prevalent  among 
the  poor,  especially  in  times  of  distress,  and 
in  the  damp  and  dirty  cellars  of  the  operative 
in  many  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  It  is 
also  extremely  prevalent  where  human  beings 
are  much  crowded  together  without  proper 
ventilation,  as  in  hospitals,  jails,  transport, 
prison,  and  emigrant  ships,  ill-constructed 
barracks,  crowded  workhouses,  &c.  Space 
does  not  allow  us  to  describe  all  the  symp- 
toms of  this  very  varied  disease.  Its  principal 
characteristics  are,  its  longer  continuance 
than  any  other  fever  which  is  unattended 
with  local  inflammation,  and  the  occurrence 
very  generally  of  a slight  eruption  upon  the 
skin,  at  about  the  fifth  day,  taking  at  that 
time  much  of  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  measles  or  scarlet  fever  ; also  delirium, 
great  oppression  upon  the  brain,  and  vomit- 
ing, are  very  frequent  symptoms.  Typhus 
fever,  in  its  virulent  form,  is  too  dangerous 
a disease  to  be  treated,  except  by  an  expe- 
rienced medical  attendant,  and  such  must  be 
had  recourse  to  immediately,  if  the  patient 
appears  in  a state  of  stupor,  if  bis  strength 
seems  exhausted,  or  particularly  if  black  or 
purple  spots  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
if  purging  ensue,  or  a blackish  slimy  matter 
forms  on  the  lips,  &c.  In  the  mild  state, 
typhus  fever  is  to  be  treated  like  the  scarlet 
fever,  by  keeping  the  room  well  ventilated, 
the  patient  cool,  administering  cooling  and 
acid  drinks,  and  mild  aperients  ; the  same 
system  of  tonics  are  to  be  given  also  upon 
recovery.  Typhus  fever  in  its  mild  state 
generally  subsides  after  the  fourteenth  day, 
sometimes,  however,  the  symptoms  increase 
after  that  time,  until  at  about  the  twenty- 
first  day,  the  patient  dies.  In  many  cases, 
however,  indeed  in  the  majority  of  examples 
found  among  the  indigent  in  low  neighbour- 
hoods, and  where  famine  or  vitiated  air  are 
the  exciting  causes,  this  disorder  runs  its 
fatal  course  in  a much  shorter  period,  even 
in  three  or  four  days.  So  very  varied  are 
the  symptoms,  and  so  modified  by  local 
circumstances,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  general 
virulence  of  the  contagion,  for  this  disorder 
is  eminently  infectious,  that  no  exact  account 
of  the  disorder  itself,  nor  of  its  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment,  can  be  given. 
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ULTRAMARINE. 

I.  Ultramarine  is  made  from  a species  of 
stone  of  a fine  blue  color,  called  lapis  lazuli, 
by  the  following  method  : — Separate  the  best 
colored  parts  of  the  stone,  reduce  them  to 
the  size  of  a pea,  bring  them  to  a red  heat 
in  a crucible,  and  in  that  state,  throw  them 
into  the  strongest  distilled  vinegar.  Then 
grind  them  with  the  vinegar,  and  reduce 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder;  next  take 
of  wax,  red  colophonium,  and  lapis  lazuli, 
an  equal  quantity,  say  ^ oz.  of  each  of  these 
three  substances ; melt  the  wax  and  the 
colophonium  in  a proper  vessel,  and  add 
the  powder  to  the  melted  matter,  then  pour 
the  mass  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  rest 
eight  days.  Next  take  2 glass  vessels  filled 
with  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear, 
knead  the  mass  in  the  water,  and  when  the 
purest  part  of  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex-  | 
tracted,  remove  the  resinous  mass  into  the 
other  vessel,  where  finish  the  kneading  to 
separate  the  remainder.  If  the  latter  por- 
tion appears  to  be  much  inferior,  and  paler 
than  the  former,  let  it  rest  for  four  days,  to 
facilitate  the  precipitation  of  the  ultramarine, 
which  extract,  by  decantation,  and  wash  it 
in  fair  water.  Ultramarine  of  four  quantities 
may  be  separated  by’this  process.  The  first 
separation  gives  the  finest,  and  as  the  ope- 
ration is  repeated,  the  beauty  of  the  powder 
decreases. 

II.  Separate  the  blue  parts,  and  reduce 
them,  on  a piece  of  porphyry,  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  which  besprinkle  with  linseed 
oil,  then  make  a paste  with  equal  parts  of 
yellow  wax,  pine  resin,  and  colophonium, 
say  8 oz.  of  each,  and  add  to  this  paste,  i oz. 
of  linseed  oil,  2 oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
as  much  pure  mastic.  Then  take  4 parts  ot 
this  mixture,  and  1 of  lapis  lazuli,  ground 
with  oil  on  a piece  of  porphyry,  mix  the 
whole  warm,  and  suffer  it  to  digest  for  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which,  knead  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly  in  warm  water,  till  the  blue 


part  separates  from  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
some  days  decant  the  liquor.  This  ultra- 
marine  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

These  two  processes  are  nearly  similar,  if  we 
except  the  preliminary  preparation  of  Kinckel. 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  lapis  lazuli  to  a rea 


ULTRAMARINE,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Mix  well  together  2 parts  of  sulphur  and 
1 of  dry  carbonate  of  soda ; heat  them  to 
redness  in  a covered  crucible  till  the  mixture 
fuses,  then  shake  in  by  degrees  another  mix- 
ture of  silicate  of  soda,  and  aluminate  of 
soda,  the  one  containing  72  parts  of  silica 
to  the  100,  the  other  containing  70  parts  of 
alumina ; continue  the  heat  for  an  hour 
longer, 

USaUEBAUGH. 

I.  This  is  a strong  compound  liquor, 
chiefly  taken  by  way  of  dram ; it  is  made  in 
the  highest  perfection  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland. 
The  following  are  the  ingredients,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  : 
Best  brandy  1 gallon,  raisins,  stoned,  1 lb., 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  cardamoms, 
of  each  1 oz.,  crushed  in  a mortar  ; let  them 
infuse  for  a fortnight,  then  filter  through 
flannel,  and  add  a little  sugar. 

II.  Yellow. — Allspice,  aniseed,  and  carra- 
way  seed,  of  each  3 oz.,  mace,  cloves,  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  2 oz.,  coriander  seed  and 
angelica  root,  of  each  8 oz.,  saflfron  and 
annatto,  of  each  2 oz.,  sugar  6 oz.,  spirits 
of  wine  6 gallons. 

III.  Green. — The  same  as  the  last,  using 
sap  green  instead  of  saffron  and  annatto. 

IV.  Infuse  4 oz.  of  aniseed,  bruised,  in 
3 gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  ; let  them  infuse 
for  three  days,  then  strain,  and  add  ^ lb.  of 
Spanish  liquorice,  § oz.  each  of  cloves,  mace, 
nutmegs,  ginger,  and  cinnamon,  dates  stoned 
and  sliced,  4 oz.,  raisins  stoned,  8 oz. ; let 
them  infuse  for  twelve  days,  then  filter  and 
color  with  saffron.  A little  sugar  is  an  im- 
provement. 
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VALERIAN  MIXTURE. 

Bruised  valerian  root  2 drachms,  boiling 
water  ^ pint ; macerate  for  two  hours,  strain 
and  add  powdered  valerian  4 drachms. 

VALERIAN,  TINCTURE  OF. 

Red  valerian  4 oz.,  proof  spirit  2 lbs. 
This  is  an  anti-spasmodic,  in  doses  of  2 
drachms  to  oz. 

Vancouver’s  cement. 

This  is  composed  merely  of  the  white  of 
egg  dried,  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
a small  quantity  of  lime. 


VANDYKE  BROWN. 

This  is  a bituminous  and  vegetable  mass 
extracted  from  the  lower  stratum  of  peat 
bogs. 

VANILLA  CREAM. 

I.  Boil  a stick  of  vanilla,  grated,  and  § oz. 
of  isinglass,  in  1 pint  of  milk,  until  the  latter 
is  dissolved ; strain,  and  add  sugar  6 oz., 
and  cream  1 pint ; stir  till  nearly  cold,  then 
pour  it  into  moulds. 

II.  Cream  and  isinglass  jelly,  of  each 
1 pint,  essence  of  vanilla  ^ oz. 
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VANILLA,  ESSENCE  OF. 

I.  Vanilla,  cut  small,  1 lb.,  spirits  of  wine 
^ gallon.  Let  it  infuse  for  several  days 
with  frequent  agitation. 

II.  Vanillaflb.,  spirit  of  ambrette  1 quart, 
cloves  30  grains,  musk  7 grains.  Mix  as 
before. 

VANILLA  LOZENGES. 

Vanilla,  in  powder,  3 oz,,  sugar  18  oz., 
made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 
Each  lozenge  ought  to  contain  2 grains  of 
vanilla. 

VARNISH. 

Varnishes  are  of  two  kinds,  spirit  and  oil 
vamiebes,  the  latter  kind  is  sometimes  divided 
into  turpentine  and  oil  varnishes.  The 
manufacture  of  very  numerous  varnishes 
have  been  described  under  the  words.  Amber, 
Brunswick,  Copal,  Crystal,  Etching,  Callot, 
Furniture,  Flexible,  Lac,  Lacker,  Elec- 
trical, Mastic,  Sandarac,  Stopping  Out, 
Transfer,  Turpentine,  Wax,  White,  Sfc.  8fC. 
Sandaric  varnish  is  called  also  Brown  Hard, 
and  White  Hard  Varnishes.  Mastic  var- 
nish is  frequently  asked  for  under  the  name 
of  picture  varnish,  although  copal  varnish  is 
also  used  for  oil  paintings ; copal  varnish 
being  used  for  the  body  of  carriages  is  fre- 
quently named  body  varnish  and  carriage 
varnish.  To  spirit  of  wine  varnishes  a little 
camphor  is  generally  added  to  assist  in  the 
solvent  power  of  the  alcohol,  which  ought 
always  to  be  strong,  particularly  for  copal ; 
in  making  this  as  little  heat  as  possible 
should  be  used.  Also  pounded  glass  is  often 
recommended,  the  only  use  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  resins  from  cohering  into  a solid 
mass,  when  the  alcohol  cannot  act  except 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  proper  solution  is 
therefore  delayed.  Oil  varnishes  are  made 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  another  and 
stronger  kind  with  linseed  oil,  and  occa- 
sionally with  nut  or  poppy  oil.  The  resins 
should  be  melted  by  heat,  and  the  oil  in  a 
nearly  boiling  state  be  poured  upon  them, 
then  well  stirred  up  and  boiled  for  an  hour 
or  more  till  quite  clear  and  stringy.  It 
should  be  now  gradually  cooled,  and  when 
the  hand  can  bear  the  heat  outside  the  vessel, 
dilute  it  to  a proper  consistence  with  tur- 
pentine. It  should  lastly  be  run  through  a 
sieve  or  filter.  All  varnishes  require  age 
before  use. 

TARNISH  TO  POLISH, 

This  is  effected  with  pumice  stone  and 
Tripoli  earth.  The  pumice  stone  must  be 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  put 
upon  a piece  of  serge  moistened  with  water  ; 
with  this  rub  lightly  and  equally  the  var- 
nished snbftance.  The  Tripoli  must  also 
be  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  put 
upon  a clean  woollen  cloth,  moistened  with 
olive  »U,  with  which  the  polishing  is  to  be 


performed.  The  varnish  is  then  to  be  wiped 
off  with  soft  linen,  and  when  quite  dry, 
cleaned  with  starch  or  Spanish  white,  and 
rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

VARNISHES,  COLORS  FOR. 

Black.  — Lamp-black,  carefully  washed 
and  afterwards  dried ; or  black  obtained 
from  burnt  vine  twigs,  or  peach  stones. 

Yellow. — Yellow  ochre,  yellow  pink, 
Naples  and  Montpelier  yellows.  In  mixing 
up  the  last  two,  a horn  or  ivory  spatula, 
with  a glass  pestle  and  mortar  must  be  used, 
because  these  yellows  are  hurt  if  touched 
with  steel  or  iron. 

Blues. — Indigo,  Prussian  blue,  blue  ver- 
diter,  and  ultramarine.  All  these  must  be 
very  finely  powdered. 

Greens. — Verdigris,  distilled  or  crystal- 
lized verdigris,  and  green  compounded  of 
yellow  and  blue.  The  verdigrises  will 
require  a mixtures  of  white,  varying  from 
^ to  f , according  to  the  tint  intended  to  be 
given.  Either  white  lead,  Spanish  white, 
or  ceruse  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Reds. — Vermillion,  red  lead,  red  ochre. 

Purples. — Cochineal,  carmine,  and  carmi- 
nated  lakes  with  ceruse  and  boiled  oil. 

Brick  Red. — Dragon’s  blood. 

Buff. — Dragon’s  blood,  with  a little  ver- 
mUlion. 

Violet. — Red  lead,  mixed  with  lamp  black, 
with  a slight  mixture  of  blue  and  white. 

Pearl  Grey. — Ceruse  mixed  with  lamp 
black  ; or  ceruse  mixed  with  indigo. 

Flaxen  Grey. — Ceruse  mixed  with  car- 
minated  lake,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
Prussian  blue. 

VAUaUELIN’s  TINCTURE  OF  SPIRITS  OF 
TURPENTINE. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  5 oz.  by  measure, 
strong  spirits  of  wine  1 oz.  by  measure. 
Shake  them  well  together.  It  ought  not  to 
become  turbid  on  adding  water. 

VELNO’S  VEGETABLE  SYRUP. 

It  is  composed  of  a solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  triturated  with  honey  and  muci- 
lage. Sir  C.  Brodie  states  it  is  similar 
to  the  following : — Take  2 oz.  of  burdock 
root,  fyoung  and  fresh)  sliced,  1 oz,  of 
dandelion  root,  1 oz.  of  fresh  spear-mint, 
li  drachm  each  of  senna  leaves,  coriander 
seeds  bruised,  and  fresh  liquorice  root,  and 
IJ  pint  of  water,  boil  down  to  1 pint, 
strain,  and  when  cold  add  1 lb.  of  refined 
sugar,  boil  to  a syrup,  and  add  a small  por- 
tion of  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

VELVET,  SATIN,  SILK,  ETC.,  COLORS  FOR 
PAINTING  ON. 

Menstrum. — Dissolve  3 or  4 pieces  ot 
gum  tragacanth  in  a teacupful  of  hot  water 
— strain,  and  add  a little  of  this  to  the  colors, 
when  you  lighten  them  for  a first  coat  or 
ground-work,  otherwise  the  colors  will  run. 
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Orange. — Pour  1 oz.  of  distilled  vinegar 
on  a small  quantity  of  hay-saffron.  When 
the  color  is  extracted,  pour  it  off  clear  add 
gum-water  when  used.  This  color  does  not 
keep  brilliant  more  than  ten  days  in  its  liquid 
state,  therefore  make  only  a little  at  a time. 

Golden  ref/ow.— Turmeric  root  1 oz., 
gamboge  1 drachm,  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
li  oz.  digest  in  a warm  situation  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  strain  it. 

Leaf  Fel/ow.  — French  berries  bruised 
1 oz.,  water  3 oz.,  boil  over  a slow  fire, 
until  reduced  to  U oz.  A few  minutes 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  add 
1 drachm  of  finely  powdered  alum.  When 
cold,  strain  and  bottle  it. 

Scarlet. — Mix  as  much  of  the  orange 
color  with  the  pink  saucer  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a rich  scarlet. 

i?ose.— May  be  made  to  any  shade,  add- 
ing more  or  less  lemon-juice  to  the  piok 
saucer ; a diluted  solution  of  citric  acid  in 
water  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Crimson. — Lay  a coat  of  pink  saucer,  very 
deep,  on  your  intended  crimson  flowers, 
and  afterwards  a coat  of  carmine. 

Carmine  Liquid. — Carmine  10  grains, 
liquid  ammonia  10  drops,  distilled  water 
1 oz. — shake  frequently,  it  is  fit  for  use  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Dark  Purple. — Liquid  archil  i oz.,  20 
drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  pearlash, 
and  5 grains  of  powdered  alum — shake  the 
ingredients  well  together  in  a bottle. 

Light  Purple. — Decoction  of  logwood  i 
an  oz.,  powdered  alum  5 grains — mixed. 

Lilac. — Same  as  purple,  but  made  much 
lighter  with  gum-water. 

Broton. — Vary  the  tints  by  adding  either 
black,  carmine  orange,  or  leaf-yellow.  An 
infusion  of  Spanish  liquorice,  or  tobacco, 
makes  an  excellent  brown. 

Drab. — Mix  a small  quantity  of  Indian 
ink,  with  leaf-yellow. 

Grey. — Indian  ink  and  blue,  diluted  with 
gum-water. 

Black. — Indian  ink. 

Green. — Vary  the  tints  of  green  by  add- 
ing blue  or  yellow-leaf,  as  required. 

Sap  Green. — Used  in  its  raw  state. 
Verdigris  Green. — French  verdigris  1 oz., 
distilled  vinegar  4 oz.,  boil  for  a few  minutes 
over  a slow  fire,  then  add  1 drachm  of  cream 
of  tartar ; when  cold,  filter  and  bottle  for  use. 

Blue. — Prussian  blue  powdered  1 drachm, 
oxalic  acid  1 drachm,  distilled  water  8 oz. ; 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  other  colors,  but 
it  forms  a beautiful  ink  or  stain. 

VENUS,  HUILE  DE. 

Flowers  of  the  wild  carrot,  picked,  6 oz,, 
spirits  of  wine  10  pints  ; distil  in  a water- 
bath,  as  long  as  a good  spirit  passes  over, 
then  add  as  much  syrup,  and  color  with 
cochineal. 
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VERATRINE,  LINIMENT  OF. 

Veratria  8 grains,  alcohol  li  fluid  oz.  ; 
dissolve,  and  add  soap  liniment  1^  fluid  oz. 

It  is  a powerful  remedy,  used  in  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

VERATRINE  OINTMENT. 

Veratrine  10  to  20  grains,  olive  oil  a few 
drops,  and  lard  1 oz.  Rub  them  weU  toge- 
ther. 

Majendie  recommends  4 grains  to  the  oz. — Pereira 
20  to  40  grains 

VERDIGRIS. 

I.  Blue  vitriol  24  lb.,  white  vitriol  16  lbs., 

sugar  of  lead  12  lbs.,  alum  2 lbs.  Pound 
them  coarsely,  then  melt  till  they  unite  into 
a mass.  n i i.  .. 

II.  Distilled  or  Crystallized.— 

of  copper  12i  lbs.,  dissolve  in  water  and 
add  a solution  of  19  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead- 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

VERDIGRIS,  LINIMENT  OF. 

Powdered  verdigris  1 oz.,  vinegar  7 oz.  ? 
dissolve,  strain,  add  clarified  honey  14  oz., 
and  boil  to  a proper  consistence.  It  is 
applied  to  indolent  ulcers. 

VERDIGRIS  OINTMENT. 

j.  Resinous  ointment  15  oz.,  verdigris 
in  fine  powder  1 oz. 

II.  Verdigris  ^ oz.,  olive  oil  1 oz. ; rub 
these  well  together,  and  then  add  1 lb,  of 
resin  ointment. 

III.  Verdigris  1 oz,,  lard  15  oz. 

VERDIGRIS  PLAISTER. 

Wax  4 oz.,  Burgundy  pitch  2 oz.  ; melt, 
and  add  Venice  turpentine  and  verdigris,  of 
each  I oz. 

This  is  the  material  often  sold  in  the  streets  as  a 
sovereign  cure  for  corns.  It  is  also  the  green  oint- 
ment, spread  upon  perforated  corn  plaisters  sold  at 
chemists. 

VERDITER,  BLUE, 

Dissolve  copper  filings  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
(aqua  fortis,)  by  a moderate  heat,  until  the 
acid  is  saturated  ; add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  to  the  solution  obtained,  which  is  a 
nitrate  of  copper,  and  proceed  to  precipitate 
the  oxyde  of  copper  by  adding  small  quan- 
tities of  caustic  lime,  until  the  green  sub- 
stance ceases  to  be  precipitated,  or  until  the 
liquor  has  lost  nearly  all  its  blue  color ; 
throw  the  whole  upon  a filter,  and  well  wash 
the  precipitate  ; to  which,  when  nearly  dry, 
must  be  added  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
fresh  caustic  lime,  incorporating  the  whole 
well  together.  During  the  latter  process, 
the  previous  green  color  will  be  converted 
into  a blue,  forming  the  pigment  verditer, 

VERJUICE  WATER  FOR  ICEING. 

Choose  the  largest,  juiciest,  and  best  fla- 
vored unripe  grapes  ; stone  them,  and  skin 
them  by  rubbing  through  a coarse  hair  sieve, 
so  that  the  pulp  only  passes  through.  To 
every  20  oz.  of  this,  put  6 oz.  of  loaf  sugar, 
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water  2 pints,  milk  1 table-spoonful ; strain, 
add  spices  to  your  taste,  and  ice  when  wanted. 

VERMICELLI. 

Vermicelli  is  made  from  the  wheat  flour 
of  southern  countries,  which  contains  more 
gluten  than  our  own,  by  making  it  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  forming  it  into  long 
thin  filaments  by  passing  it  through  a funnel. 
Prepared  here  from  ordinary  flour  it  becomes 
pasty  when  boiled  in  soups,  or  dissolves 
away.  The  following  ingredients  make  a 
good  vermicelli;  Naples  flour  21  lbs.,  potatoe 
starch  14  lbs.,  boiling  water  12  lbs. 

VERMIFUGE,  OR  WORM  MIXTURES. 

Such  medicines  as  are  useful  for  killing 
the  worms  which  infest  animal  bodies,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  human  body,  are 
called  vermiftige  or  anthelmintic  ; the  follow- 
ing are  of  this  class.  See  also  Worms  and 
Mathieu. 

I.  Sulphate  of  iron  1 scruple,  infusion  of 
quassia  8 fluid  oz.  Dose  2 table  spoonsful 
every  morning  fasting. 

II.  Root  of  male  fern  1 oz.,  water  9 oz., 
boil  to  6 oz.,  strain  and  add  sulphuric  ether 

1 drachm,  and  syrup  of  tansy  1 oz.  Dose 
as  above. 

III.  Valerian  2 drachms,  wormseed  4 
drachms,  boiling  water  8 oz.,  macerate  for 
one  hour,  strain,  and  add  assafeetida  Tdrachm, 
previously  triturated  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

IV.  Powders. — Powdered  jalap  and  scam- 
mony  of  each  1 drachm,  cream  of  tartar 

2 drachms,  Ethiop’s  mineral  3 drachms. 
Dose  from  10  to  20  grains. 

V.  Scammony  and  calomel  of  each  1 
drachm,  rhubarb  3 drachms,  all  in  fine 
powder.  Dose  from  15  to  25  grains. 

VERMILLION. 

According  to  Wehrle,  Vermillion,  similar 
to  that  of  China,  can  be  made  by  the  follow- 
ing process  : — Sublime  common  Vermillion 
in  very  fine  powder,  with  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  then  digest  the 
sublimate  with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
and  afterwards  with  muriatic  acid ; and, 
lastly,  with  per  cent  of  gelatine,  dis- 
solved in  water  ; wash  and  dry  it.  A very 
small  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
sufficient  to  impart  to  the  vermillion  a beau- 
tiful crimson  color. 

vervain’s  BALSAM. 

Gum  benzoin  3 oz.,  strained  storax  2 oz., 
balsam  of  tolu  1 oz.,  Socotrine  aloes  ^ oz., 
spirits  of  wine  2 lb. 

VinONIA  WINE,  TO  PINE. 

When  first  imported,  Vidonia  has  a harsh 
and  acid  taste ; but  if  properly  managed  it 
more  resembles  Madeira  wine  than  any 
other.  To  take  off  the  harshness,  fine  it 
down,  and  then  rack  it  off  upon  the  lees  of 
Madcria  or  white  Port,  fining  it  again  with 


a light  fining  ; and  if  20  or  30  gallons  of 
good  Madeira  wine  be  added,  it  will  pass  for 
Madeira.  For  the  finings,  dissolve  2 oz.  of 
isinglass,  and  the  whites  and  shells  of  six 
fresh  eggs  ; heat  them  well  up  together  with 
a whisk  and  add  a gill  of  marble  sand. 

VIGANIs’  ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL. 

Aromatic  tincture  1 lb.,  dulcified  vitriolic 
ether  8 lbs. 

VINAIGRE  DENTlFRiaUE. 

Pellitory  of  Spain  root,  2 oz.,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  guaiacum  of  each  2 drachms, 
spirits  of  scurvy  grass  2 oz.,  best  white 
vinegar  4 lbs.,  used  to  wash  the  mouth  in 
toothache,  or  for  carious  teeth,  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  water. 

VINAIGRES  COSMETiaUES. 

I.  Vinaigre  rosat. — Dried  petals  of  red 
roses  1 lb.,  best  vinegar  gallon.  Infuse 
for  eight  days,  strain  and  repeat  the  infu- 
sion with  other  rose  leaves. 

II.  Vin  de  rosmarin. — The  same  as  the 
last,  but  using  the  tops  of  rosemary  instead 
of  roses. 

HI.  Vin  disiille  de  lavande. — (a)  Infuse 
for  some  days  the  flowering  tops  of  lavender 
in  vinegar,  using  1 lb.  to  the  gallon,  distil 
off  3 quarts  of  the  quantity. — (i)  Add  oil  oi 
lavender  1 oz.  to  distilled  vinegar  1 gallon, 
shake  them  well  together.  See  also  Aromatic. 

VINEGAR,  TO  MAKE. 

When  we  expose  any  spirituous  liquors, 
as  wine,  beer,  &c.,  with  the  requisite  fer- 
ment, to  the  external  air,  at  a temperature 
of  from  64“  to  68°  Fahr.,  the  fluid  however 
clear  before,  becomes  soon  turbid ; fila- 
mentous slimy  particles  begin  to  appear 
moving  in  the  middle  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  form  a scum  on  the  top  or 
the  liquor ; when  this  scum  has  acquried  a 
certain  thickness  and  consistence  it  falls  in  a 
sediment  to  the  bottom.  Meanwhile  the 
liquor  has  become  warmer  than  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  the  vinegar  process  betrays 
itself  by  diffusing  a peculiar  odour  around 
the  apartment ; whenever  all  the  spirit  pre- 
sent has  been  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the 
liquor  comes  to  a state  of  repose,  its  tem- 
perature sinks  to  the  pitch  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  becomes  bright  and  is  the  article 
well  known  under  the  name  of  vinegar. 
Almost  all  the  vinegar  used  by  us  is  made 
from  malt.  The  extract  is  made  with  hot 
water,  exactly  as  in  mashing  for  beer,  except 
that  the  last  mash  is  with  boiling  water,  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  gluten  of  the  malt, 
and  which  is  very  conducive  to  the  acetous 
fermentation,  therefore  useful  here,  though 
injurious  in  beer.  After  thirty  or  forty  hours 
fermenting  it  is  racked  into  casks,  these  are 
placed  in  the  sun  or  still  better  in  apart- 
ments heated  to  a temperature  of  70  or  80 
degrees,  the  bung  hole  of  the  casks  being 
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left  open,  and  the  casks  being  but  partly 
filled,  that  the  air  may  have  better  access  to 
the  liquor.  In  about  three  months  the 
vinegar  will  be  fit  for  use,  ^ adding  a few 
common  raisins  constitutes  it  white  wine 
vinegar.  See  Sugar. 

VINEGAR  OINTMENT. 

Olive  oil  1 lb.,  white  wax  4 oz.,  melt, 
cool  a little,  add  vinegar  2 oz.  and  stir  till 
cold.  This  is  a cooling,  astringent  dressing 
to  irritated  and  inflamed  eye  lids,  &c. 

VIOLET  POWDER. 

I.  Powdered  starch  28  lbs.  orris  root  1 lb., 
essence  of  bergamot  ^ oz.,  oil  of  rhodium 
^ drachm,  mix  and  pass  through  a sieve. 

II.  Powdered  starch  scented  with  a little 
bergamot. 

VIOLET  PERFUME. 

Drop  12  drops  of  genuine  oil  of  rhodium 
on  a lump  of  loaf-sugar ; grind  this  well  in 
a glass  mortar,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
3 lbs.  of  orris  powder.  This  will,  in  its 
perfume  have  a resemblance  to  a well- 


flavored  violet.  If  you  add  more  rhodium 
oil,  a rose  perfume,  instead  of  a violet  one, 
will  be  produced  ; the  orris  powder  is  a most 
agreeable  perfume,  and  only  requiring  to  be 
raised  by  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity 
of  the  oil. 

Keep  this  perfume  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
others.  That  which  is  sold  at  druggist’s  shops  is 
generally  adulterated. 

VIOLETS,  SYRUP  OF. 

Fresh  flowers  1 lb.,  boiling  water  2J  lbs., 
infuse  for  a day,  press  out  the  liquor,  in 
every  2 pints  dissolve  4 lbs.  of  sugar,  skim 
and  boil  to  a syrup. 

VITRIOLIC  ELIXIR. 

Take  4 oz.  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with 
12  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  both  quantities 
being  taken  by  weight.  It  is  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  diuretic. 

VITRIOL,  SWEET  SPIRIT  OF 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  spirits  of  wine.  Distil  in  a glass  vessel 
till  a black  scum  begins  to  arise,  then  sud- 
denly stop  the  distillation. 


wafers,  MANUFACTURE  OF. 

There  are  two  methods  of  manufacturing 
wafers  ; first,  with  wheat  flour  and  water  for 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  second,  with  gela- 
tine. 1.  A certain  quantity  of  fine  flour  is  to 
be  diffused  through  pure  water,  and  so 
mixed  as  to  leave  no  clotty  particles.  This 
thin  pap  is  then  colored  with  Vermillion, 
sulphate  of  indigo,  turmeric,  or  other  color- 
ing matter.  The  pap  is  not  allowed  to 
ferment,  but  must  be  employed  immediately 
after  it  is  mixed.  For  this  purpose  a tool 
is  employed,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  iron, 
which  come  together  like  pincers  or  a pair 
of  tongs,  leaving  a certain  small  definite 
space  betwixt  them.  These  plates  are  first 
slightly  heated,  greased  with  butter,  filled 
with  the  pap,  closed,  and  then  exposed  for 
a short  time  to  the  heat  of  a charcoal  fire. 
The  iron  plates  being  allowed  to  cool,  on 
opening  them,  the  thin  cake  appears  dry, 
solid,  brittle,  and  about  as  thick  as  a playing- 
card.  By  means  of  annular  punches  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  with  sharp  edges,  the  cake  is 
cut  into  wafers.  2.  The  transparent  wafers 
are  made  as  follows : — Dissolve  fine  glue, 
or  isinglass,  in  such  a quantity  of  water,  that 
the  solution,  when  cold,  may  be  consistent. 
Let  it  be  poured  hot  upon  a plate  of  mirror 
glass,  (previously  warmed  with  steam,  and 


slightly  greased,)  which  is  fitted  in  a metal- 
lic frame  with  edges  just  as  high  as  the 
wafers  should  be  thick.  A second  plate  of 
glass,  heated  and  greased,  is  laid  on  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  touch  every  point  of  the  gela- 
tine, resting  on  the  edges  of  the  frame.  By 
this  pressure,  the  thin  cake  of  gelatine  is 
made  perfectly  uniform.  When  the  two 
plates  of  glass  get  cold,  the  gelatine  becomes 
solid,  and  may  easUy  be  removed.  It  is 
then  cut  with  proper  punches  into  discs  of 
different  sizes. 

WAFERS,  (in  cookery.) 

Make  a thin  batter  with  fine  flour  and 
milk,  sweeten  with  sugar,  and  flavor  with 
cinnamon.  Use  irons  similar  to  those  for 
making  letter  wafers  ; grease  these  with  a 
rag  dipped  in  butter,  pour  a spoonful  of  the 
batter  upon  one  and  close  the  other  over  it, 
pare  off  any  superfluity  at  the  edges,  and 
bake  for  a minute  or  two  over  a clear  fire, 
then  take  them  out  and  roll  them  round  in 
a coil. 

walker’s  Jesuit’s  drops. 

Take  1 lb.  of  gum  guaiac,  3 drachms  of 
balsam  of  Peru,  2J  pints  of  rectified  spirit ; 
make  into  a tincture.  Dose  1 to  2 drachms 
as  an  anti-venereal.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
balsam  of  guaiac,  and  the  anti-venereal 
elixir. 
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WALLS,  TO  FHESlCaVE  FROM  DAMPNESS. 

A composition  of  1 part  wax,  and  3 parts 
of  oil,  previously  boiled,  with  a 10th  of  its 
weight  of  litharge,  spread  over  a wall  in  a 
melted  state,  is  a durable  and  effectual  pre- 
servative from  injury  by  dampness.  When 
this  coating  is  to  be  spread  upon  stone,  or 
other  porous  matter,  it  should  be  heated 
once  or  twice  previously,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  partial  application  of  a 
portable  furnace.  The  composition  is  then 
more  effectually  absorbed.  Surfaces  of 
plaster  or  gypsum,  such  as  walls,  busts, 
reliefs,  &c.,  may  in  the  same  manner  be  pre- 
served from  injury. 

WALNUTS,  TO  BLEACH. 

Put  the  walnuts  into  a box  or  tub  having 
a close  fitting  lid  and  false  bottom,  also  a 
hole  in  the  side  to  communicate  with  the 
lower  part.  Put  the  walnut  first  damped 
with  water  in  the  cask  above  the  false  bot- 
tom, and  a pan  of  burning  charcoal  beneath 
— the  fumes  which  arise  and  which  are  of 
sulphurous  acid  will  bleach  the  walnuts. 

WALNUTS,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  of  unripe 
walnuts  to  a soft  extract.  It  is  a remedy 
for  worms,  a little  being  taken  in  cinnamon 
water. 

WALNUTS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Throw  green  walnuts  into  spring  water 
with  a handful  of  salt,  keep  them  under  water 
six  hours,  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan  to 
simmer  five  minutes,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ; 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  cold  water 
and  salt,  then  lay  them  on  a cloth,  and  cover 
them  with  another  to  dry ; carefully  rub 
them  with  a soft  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a 
jar,  with  some  blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg 
sliced  thin.  Mix  the  spice  between  the  nuts, 
and  pour  distilled  vinegar  over  them  ; when 
the  jar  is  full  of  nuts  pour  mutton  fat  over 
them,  and  tie  them  close  down  with  a bladder, 
and  leather  over  the  bladder. 

WALNUT  KETCHUP. 

Green  walnut  shells  1^  sieve,  salt  ^ lb., 
beat  together  for  a week  at  intervals,  draw 
off  the  liquor,  which  will  be  about  a quart, 
add  ginger  and  allspice,  of  each  f oz.,  long 
pepper  and  cloves  each  i oz.,  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  cool  and  bottle,  putting  the  spices  into 
the  bottles. 

want’s  powder. 

For  gout  and  rheumatism,  is  the  powdered 
bulb  of  colchicum,  with  some  other  powders 
to  disguise  it. 

Mr.  Want  was  the  first  modern  surgeon  who  dis- 
covered the  infiucnce  of  colchicum  on  gout,  though 
it  was  known  to  tho  ancients. 

ward's  antimonial  pills. 

Glass  of  antimony  finely  powdered  4 oz., 
dragon’s  blood  1 oz.,  mountain  wine  to  make 
into  a paste  for  pills.  Let  the  pills  be  of 
\i  iiroin  each. 


ward’s  essence  for  HEAD-AbHK. 

I.  Liquid  ammonia  6 oz.,  spirits  of  laven- 
der 1 lb,  mix  and  distil  1 lb.,  add  cam- 
phor 2 oz. 

II.  Aromatic  liquid  ammonia  12  oz., 
spirits  of  lavender  10  oz.,  camphor  2 oz. 

III.  Spirits  of  wine  4 oz.,  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia 2 oz.,  camphor  2 oz. 

ward’s  paste  for  the  piles. 

Pulverize  finely,  in  an  iron  mortar  1 oz. 
of  black  pepper,  1 oz.  of  elecampane-root, 
and  3 oz.  of  fennel  seed,  and  mix  them  inti- 
mately together.  Melt  together  over  a clear 
fire  2 oz.  of  sugar,  and  2 oz.  of  clarified 
honey,  so  as  to  form  a clear  syrup,  which 
add  to  the  mixed  powder  in  the  mortar,  and 
heat  the  whole  into  a mass  of  uniform  con- 
sistence. This  medicine  is  to  be  taken, 
when  the  irritation  of  piles  runs  so  high  as 
to  threaten  fistula.  The  dose,  is  a piece  ot 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day ; this  is  to  be  washed  down  by  a glass 
of  cold  water,  or  white  wine. 

ward’s  sweating  powders. 

A combination  of  opium  emd  white  helle- 
bore root. 

ward’s  WHITE  drops. 

A solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  ; or  a nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

ward’s  white  drops. 

Quicksilver  12  oz.,  spirit  of  nitre  2 lbs., 
dissolve,  add  ammonia  14  oz.,  evaporate  so 
as  to  form  a light  salt,  which  drain  and  dis- 
solve in  3j  lbs.  of  rose  water, 

ware’s  golden  ointment. 

Take  1 oz.  of  fresh  butter,  free  from  salt, 
1 drachm  of  powder  of  nitrated  oxide  of 
mercury  ; make  an  ointment  for  ophthalmia 
and  ulcers. 

Warner’s  cordial. 

Rhubarb  1 oz..  Senna  H saffron 
1 drachm,  liquorice  root  4 drachms,  raisins 
1 lb.,  rectified  spirits  3 lbs.  Digest  for  a 
fortnight.  A good  and  gentle  laxative  medi- 
cine taken  in  doses  of  a wine  glassful  each 
morning. 

warming  plaister. 

Burgundy  pitch  7 parts,  melt  and  add 
plaister  of  cantliarides  1 part.  This  is  a 
stimulant  jilaister  used  sometimes  in  dis- 
orders of  the  chest,  on  swollen  or  rheumatic 
joints,  &c. 

WARTS. 

These  well-known  excrescences  of  the  skin 
generally  attack  the  hands  of  children,  and 
disappear  at  a certain  age.  They  are  either 
soft  or  hard  ; the  soft  warts  m.iy  be  removed 
by  applying  tincture  of  steel  to  their  surface. 
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or  by  anointing  them  daily  with  mercurial 
ointment.  The  best  method  of  removing 
hard  warts  is  to  cut  them  off,  or  pare  them 
down  with  a sharp  knife,  and  then  to  apply 
caustic  to  their  roots,  or  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  touching  them  repeatedly  with 
lunar  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  nitric  acid,  or 
still  more  effectually  by  the  application  of 
the  chloride  of  zine. 

WASH  BALLS. 

I.  Wash  balls  are  curd  or  other  soap,  cut  or 
moulded  into  balls ; if  to  be  mottled  the  soap 
is  cut  into  small  square  pieces,  and  these  are 
rubbed  in  a coloring  powder,  and  then 
squeezed  together.  For  red,  use  Armenian 
bole  ; for  blue  rub  them  in  powder  blue,  and 
for  green  in  a mixture  of  powdered  blue  and 
yellow  ochre. 

II.  A better  method  is  to  cut  curd  soap  in 
square  or  irregular  pieces  of  about  half  an 
inch  square,  fill  a box  with  these  irregu- 
larly placed ; melt  some  other  soap  with  a 
proper  color,  and  pour  it  when  melted  on  to 
the  pieces  so  as  to  unite  them  altogether  in 
a cake.  When  cold  and  somewhat  dry,  cut 
into  balls  with  a proper  cutter. 

WASP,  OH  SWALLOWING  A. 

Instantly  put  into  the  mouth  a teaspoonful 
of  common  salt.  This  will,  instantaneously, 
not  only  kill  the  wasp,  but  at  the  same  time 
heal  the  sting. 

WATCHMAKEUS’  OIL. 

Place  a clean  slip  of  lead  in  a white  glass 
phial  of  olive  oil ; let  the  phial  be  now  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  some 
days  till  there  is  a settled  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  phial,  and  the  oil  has  become  clear 
and  colorless.  The  oil  thus  purified  is  very 
limpid,  and  does  not  get  thick  by  age. 

WATER  CEMENT. 

A cement  may  be  made  with  common  lime 
that  will  harden  under  water.  What  is  called 
poor  lime  has  this  peculiar  property  ; but  as 
this  species  of  limestone  rarely  occurs,  it  is 
often  an  expensive  article.  The  following  is 
a good  substitute,  and  may  be  used  for 
water  cisterns,  aqueducts,  &c.  Mix  4 parts 
of  grey  clay,  6 of  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  90  of  good  limestone  reduced  to 
fine  powder  ; then  calcine  the  whole  to  expel 
the  carbonic  acid.  When  this  mixture  has 
been  well  calcined  and  cooled,  it  is  to  be 
worked  into  the  consistence  of  a soft  paste 
with  60  parts  of  washed  sand.  If  a lump  of 
this  cement  be  thrown  into  water  it  will 
harden  immediately.  Such  mortar,  however, 
may  be  procured  at  a still  less  expense,  by 
mixing  with  common  quicklime  a certain 
quantity  of  what  are  called  the  white  iron 
orM,  especially  such  as  are  poor  in  iron. 
Tnese  ores  are  chiefly  composed  of  manganese 
and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 


WATER  COLOR  CAKES. 

These  are  made  of  the  ordinary  pigments, 
ground  up  very  fine  with  water  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a little  gum  arabic  or  a little 
size  ; being  thus  made  into  a paste,  they  are 
pressed  in  a steel  dye  and  afterwards  dried 
by  a gentle  heat. 

WATERLOO  CRACKERS  TO  MAKE. 

Take  two  slips  of  stiff  paper  or  card-board 
about  ^ inch  wide,  and  4 or  5 inches  long 
each  ; lay  a mixture  of  powdered  glass  and 
gum  water  over  one  end  of  each  paper  for 
about  an  inch  in  length,  let  this  dry,  and 
then  put  4 or  K P®rt  of  a grain  of  fulmi- 
nating silver  upon  the  glass  on  one  piece  of 
the  paper;  place  the  other  piece  of  paper 
upon  this,  so  that  the  glass  upon  the  one 
shall  rest  upon  the  glass  of  the  other,  and 
the  free  ends  of  both  papers  be  outwards. 
Paste  a piece  of  thin  paper  over  the  whole 
covered  parts,  to  attach  them  to  each  other. 
Upon  pulling  the  outward  ends  of  the  papers, 
the  two  surfaces  of  glass  will  grind  upon 
each  other,  aud  occasion  the  explosion  of 
the  fulminating  silver.  When  these  crackers 
are  made  of  a larger  size,  with  a grain  or 
more  of  fulminate,  they  are  used  as  attach- 
ments to  a door  and  door-post,  so  that  if 
any  one  should  enter  at  night  the  explosion 
of  the  composition  may  indicate  the  opening 
of  the  door. 

WATER-PROOF  BOOTS. 

Boots  and  shoes  may  be  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water  by  the  following  composition  ; 
take  3 oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pimpkin,  or  other  earthen  vessel,  over  a slow 
fire  : add  thereto  6 drachms  of  Indian  rubber, 
cut  into  slices,  and  these  will  presently  dis- 
solve. Then  add  of  tallow  8 oz.  ; hog’s 
lard  2 oz.,  amber  varnish  4 oz.  Mix,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use  immediately  ; the  boots 
or  other  material  to  be  treated,  are  to  receive 
two  or  three  coats,  with  a common  blacking 
brush,  and  a fine  polish  is  the  result. 

WATER-PROOF  CLOTH. 

I.  Brush  the  cloth  first  with  a solution  of 
isinglass,  and  when  dry  with  a solution  of 
uutgalls.  This  last  solution  changes  the 
gelatinous  mass  of  isinglass  into  a true 
leather. 

II.  Instead  of  isinglass  use  common  glue, 
and  afterwards  a tincture  or  infusion  of 
catachu.  These  receipts  will  scarcely  do 
with  light  colors. 

III.  Rub  the  cloth  over  on  the  wrong 
side  with  Indian  rubber  varnish,  or  Indian 
rubber  dissolved  by  heat  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 

IV.  Brush  over  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth  with  a solution  of  isinglass,  alum,  and 
soap. 

V.  Brush  over  the  wrong  side  with  soap 
sads,  and  afterwards  with  a solution  of  alum. 
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■WAX,  BLEACHING  AND  PURIFYING  OF. 

Bees’  wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities,  by 
Baelting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  a 
tinned  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  letting  it 
settle,  running  oflF  the  oily  looking  liquid 
into  an  oblong  trough  which  has  a row  of 
holes  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  distribute  it 
upon  horizontal  wooden  cylinders  made  to 
revolve  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and 
then  exposing  the  thin  ribbons  or  films  thus 
obtained  to  the  bleaching  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture  ; for  this  purpose  the  riblDons 
are  laid  upon  long  webs  of  canvas  stretched 
horizontally  between  standards,  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  a sheltered  field,  having 
a free  exposure  to  the  sun-beams.  Here 
they  are  frequently  turned  over,  then  covered 
by  nets  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away 
by  winds,  and  watered  from  time  to  time, 
like  linen  upon  the  grass  field  in  the  old 
method  of  bleaching.  Whenever  the  color 
of  the  wax  seems  stationary,  it  is  collected, 
re-melted,  and  thrown  again  into  ribbons 
upon  the  wet  cylinder,  in  order  to  expose 
new  surfaces  to  the  blanching  operation.  By 
several  repetitions  of  these  processes,  if  the 
weather  prove  favorable,  the  wax  eventually 
loses  its  yellow  tint  entirely,  and  becomes 
fit  for  forming  white  candles.  If  it  be 
finished  under  rain,  it  will  become  grey  on 
keeping,  and  also  lose  in  weight.  Neither 
chlorine,  nor  even  the  chlorides  of  lime  and 
alkalis,  can  be  employed  with  any  advantage 
to  bleach  wax,  because  they  render  it  brittle, 
and  impair  its  burning  quality. 

WAX,  IMITATIONS  OF. 

I.  Yellow  resin  16  lb.,  hard  mutton  suet 
8 lbs.,  palm  oil  2^  lbs. 

II.  Best  annatto  6 oz. , water  1 gallon, 
boil  till  dissolved,  add  hard  mutton  suet 
25  lbs.,  yellow  rosin  70  lbs.,  boil  till  per- 
fectly mixed  and  of  a proper  color  constantly 
stirring  it  while  on  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
till  cold,  or  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
pour  it  into  basins  to  cool.  It  cannot  be 
cooled  too  slowly,  if  cooled  rapidly  the  cakes 
of  wax  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

WAX  CANDLES,  IMITATIVE. 

Take  equal  parts  of  gum  benzoin  and  resin 
mastic ; put  each  into  a separate  vessel  of 
glass  or  lead,  add  spirits  of  wine,  and  heat 
them  gently  till  the  resinous  parts  are  dis- 
solved. Let  each  of  the  solutions  remain 
awhile  at  rest,  and  then  mix  them.  Before 
using  this  varnish,  heat  it  to  80°  or  90°  Fahr.; 
dip  into  it  a candle  from  five  to  ten  seconds, 
and  dry  it  carefully.  By  this  means,  com- 
mon candles  may  be  made  to  resemble  wax 
bghts. 

WAX  LUTE  OB  CEMENT. 

Bees’  wax  1 lb.,  melt  and  add  linseed  oil 
to  render  it  pUable,  used  as  a cement  which 
can  be  easily  removed. 


WAX  OINTMENT. 

Take  of  white  wax  4 oz., spermaceti  3 oz., 
olive  oil  1 pint.  Mix  them  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  then  stir  them  very  briskly, 
without  ceasing,  till  they  are  cold. 

Webster’s  (lady),  antibilious  pills. 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes  6 drachms,  gum 
mastic  2 drachms.  Reduce  to  powder  sepa. 
rately ; make  into  a mass  with  syrup  of 
wormwood,  and  divide  into  100  pills,  of 
which  take  one  every  night. 

Webster’s  diet  drink. 

A decoction  of  liquorice,  guaiac,  sarsa- 
parilla, sassafras,  turmeric,  bitter-sweet, 
betony,  and  thyme,  boiled,  with  or  without 
sugar,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

wedel’s  oil. 

Almond  oil  2 oz.  camphor  2 drachms, 
essence  of  bergamotte  i drachm,  alkanet 
root  to  color. 

WEDGEWOOD  COMPOSITION  OP  MORTARS. 

Take  6 parts  clay,  3 felspar,  2 flint,  and 
1 china  clay,  burnt  without  glazing. 

WEEDS,  EXTIRPATING. 

Weeds  may  be  prevented  from  growing  on 
gravel  walks  by  watering  tbe  walks  with  salt 
and  water.  The  salt  will  also  kill  the  weeds 
already  there ; and  if  these  are  large,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  hoed  up  and  raked  off. 

WELSH  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

Take  1 quarter  of  the  best  pale  malt, 
8 lbs.  of  hops,  2J  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  J lb. 
grains  of  paradise.  Turn  on  the  first  liquor 
at  178°.  Mash  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
stand  two  hours.  Turn  on  second  liquor  at 
190°,  and  stand  two  hours.  Boil  an  hour 
and  a half,  and  put  in  the  sugar  just  before 
turning  into  the  coolers.  Pitch  the  tun  at 
62°  and  put  in  the  grains  of  paradise. 
Cleanse  at  80°,  using  salt  and  flour.  After 
the  second  mash,  turn  on  for  table  beer  at 
150°.  Mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
stand  two  hours. 

WELD  YELLOW. 

Fine  whiting  4 lbs.,  water  4 pints,  boil 
together  into  a smooth  paste,  and  add  gradu- 
ally i oz.  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  boil  weld 
in  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  and 
add  the  liquor  to  the  pap  of  whiting  and 
alum  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained, 
pour  into  earthen  pans,  and  dry  on  chalk. 
This  color  is  used  by  paper  Stainers. 

WESTPHALIAN  ESSENCE  OF  WOOD  SMOKE. 

Macerate  together  for  several  weeks  J 
drachm  of  Barbadoes  tar,  1 drachm  of  liquid 
burnt  sugar,  5 drachms  each  of  port  wine 
and  vinegar,  2 drachms  of  common  salt,  and 
6 oz.  of  water.  Used  for  curing  hams. 

WHIPT  CREAM. 

\Vlntea  of  12  eggs,  cream  1 quart,  pale 
sherry  i pint,  essence  of  musk  and  amber- 
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gris  of  each  10  drops,  essence  of  orange  and 
lemon  peel  of  each  3 or  4 drops,  whisk  to  a 
froth,  remove  the  latter  on  to  a sieve,  fill  the 
glasses  with  cream,  and  then  pile  the  froth 
on  the  top  of  them. 

WHITE  BRIONT,  EXTRACT  OP. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  the  extract  of 
wormwood ; medicinally  it  is  purgative  and 
diuretic,  and  is  a common  remedy  in  asthma, 
dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c. 

WHITE  CAMPHORATED  OINTMENT. 

Simple  ointment  5 oz.,  camphor  2 drachms, 
dissolve  by  a gentle  heat,  add  finely  pow- 
dered carbonate  of  lead  1 oz.,  and  stir  till 
cold. 

WHITE  ENAMEL. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  is  the  substance 
employed  to  produce  white  figures  and  lines 
upon  colored  china  and  glass.  The  lines 
required  white  are  painted  with  this  powder 
mixed  to  a proper  consistence  with  oil,  and 
used  in  the  manner  of  paint.  It  is  after- 
wards subjected  to  the  strong  heat  of  a fur- 
nace, when  it  fuses  into  a white  enamel. 

WHITE  HELLEBORE,  EXTRACT  OF. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  the  extract  of 
wormwood.  It  is  a powerful  emetic  and 
purgative ; too  powerful  a drug  to  be  used 
except  to  the  educated. 

WHITE  LOTION,  OR  WASH. 

Extract  of  lead,  and  proof  spirit  of  each 
1 drachm,  distilled  water  1 lb.,  cooling  and 
astringent.  It  is  used  as  a lotion  in  inflam- 
mations and  burns. 

WHITE  METAL. 

I.  Melt  together  10  oz.  of  lead,  6 oz.  of 
bismuth,  and  4 drachms  of  regulus  of  an- 
timony. 

II.  Melt  together  2 lbs.  of  regulus  of  an- 
timony, 8 oz.  of  brass,  and  10  oz.  of  tin. 

III.  Melt  together  1 lb.  brass.  If  oz.  of 
spelter,  and  f oz.  of  tin. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 

I.  Bichloride  of  mercury  6 oz.,  distilled 
water  3 quarts,  dissolve  and  add  liquor  of 
ammonia  8 fluid  oz.,  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. ^ 

^ II.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammo- 
niac of  each  7 oz.,  dissolve  in  3 quarts  of 
water,  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of  potass. 
WHITE  PRECIPITATE  OINTMENT. 

Mix  together  1 drachm  of  white  precipi- 
tate of  mercury,  with  If  oz.  of  lard.  It  is 
stimulant  and  detergent— a good  application 
in  Itch,  ringworm  and  other  skin  disorders  • 
also  to  kill  vermin  on  the  body.  ’ 

WHITLOW,  TREATMENT  OF. 

This  is  a small  tumour  which  appears  under 
or  around  the  finger  nail ; it  is  attended 
with  redness  and  pain,  and  very  quickly 
advances  to  suppuration.  After  the  abscess 


is  evacuated  of  the  white  matter  contained 
in  it,  it  very  soon  heals  of  itself.  The  loss 
of  the  nail,  however,  is,  sometimes,  through 
improper  management,  the  consequence  of 
the  disease.  In  order  to  check  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  first  instance,  and  thereby  at 
Once  stop  the  disease,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  apply  the  following  lotion,  that 
is  until  the  pain  and  heat  are  abated.  Dis- 
solve 1 oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  2 oz.  of  com- 
mon vinegar,  adding  1 oz.  of  rectified  spirit, 
of  distilled  water. 

WHORTLEBERRY  MIXTURE. 

I.  Alkaline.  Infusion  of  whortleberries 
7J  oz.,  carbonate  of  potass  2 drachms,  ex- 
tract of  hemlock  20  grains,  syrup  of  poppies 
1 oz.,  tincture  of  ginger  3 drachms.  Mix — 
dose  2 or  3 table  spoonsful  in  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs. 

II.  Acid.  — Infusion  of  whortleberries 
7f  oz.,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  2 drachms,  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  1 drachm,  syrup  of  poppies 
3 drachms. 

Whyte’s  tincture  of  bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  4 oz.,  gentian  root 
and  orange  peel  each  1 oz.,  brandy  2 pints. 

WIGG  cakes. 

Put  i pint  of  warm  milk  to  f lb.  of  fine 
flour,  and  mix  in  2 or  3 spoonsful  of  light 
yeast,  cover  it  up  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
one  hour  in  order  to  make  it  rise,  work  into 
it  4 oz.  each  of  sugar  and  butter,  make  it 
into  small  cakes,  with  as  little  additional 
flour  as  possible,  mixing  at  the  same  time 
with  them  a few  carraway  seeds,  and  bake 
them  quickly. 

Williams’s  stucco. 

Take  sharp,  rough,  large-grained  sand, 
sifted,  washed,  dried,  and  freed  from  all  im- 
purities, 84  lbs.,  well  burnt  lime,  slaked  and 
finely  sifted,  12  lbs.,  curd,  or  cheese,  pro- 
duced from  milk,  4 lbs.,  (the  first,  fresh 
made,  and  strongly  pressed,  to  divest  it  of 
its  whey ; the  second,  whilst  perfectly  sound, 
rasped  into  powder  with  a grater,  or  brought 
into  very  light  substance  with  scrapers,  or 
fine-toothed  plane-irons,  in  a turner’s  lathe ;) 
and  lastly,  water  in  its  natural  state  10  lbs. 

If  the  sand  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  or  the 
lime  has  got  damp  from  the  air,  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  less  than  the  above  pro- 
portion ; and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  lime 
IS  used  immediately,  it  may  require  more  ; 
so  that  the  proper  stiflPness  of  the  mortar, 
under  those  circumstances,  will  regulate  the 
making  of  the  composition. 

Wilson’s  prepared  asphaltum. 
Balsam  of  copaiba  2 oz.,  simmer;  add 
bruised  asphaltum  1 oz. ; take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  thin  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  An 
excellent  glazing  color. 
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WINDSOa  ALE,  TO  BREW. 

Take  5 quarters  of  the  best  pale  malt, 
■J  cwt.  of  hops,  8 lbs.  of  honey,  1 lb.  of 
coriander  seed,  -J  lb.  of  grains  of  paradise, 

1 lb,  of  orange  peel,  and  2^  lbs.  of  ground 
liquorice  root.  The  hops  should  be  of  the 
best  kind,  and  soaked  all  night  in  cold  liquor. 
Turn  on  at  180°,  mash  thoroughly  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  and  stand  an  hour  ; boil  one 
hour. 

WINDSOR  SOAP. 

Take  common  hard  curd  soap  112  lbs., 

011  of  carraway  1^  lb.,  tincture  of  musk 

12  oz.,  English  oil  of  lavender  1 oz.,  and  oil 
of  marjoram  4 drachms. 

WINE  BITTERS. 

I.  Take  1 oz.  of  Virginia  snake  root,  1 oz. 
of  Seville  orange  peel  and  lemon  peel, 

2 drachms  of  long  pepper,  and  1 quart  of 
Cape  wine,  steep  them  for  a week,  and  strain 
through  a flannel  filtering  bag,  or  through 
blotting  paper. 

II.  Take  2 gallons  of  rectified  spirit, 
2 drachms  of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange  peel, 
1 drachm  of  the  oil  of  carraway,  1 drachm 
of  the  oil  of  wormwood,  J oz.  of  almond 
cake,  i oz.  of  coriander  seed,  i oz.  of  Vir- 
ginia snake  root,  1 quart  of  clarified  sugar, 
and  fill  it  up  with  water,  steep  the  coriander 
seed,  almond  cake  and  snake  root  in  the 
spirits  for  three  or  four  days,  and  kill  the 
oils  in  spirits  of  wine, 

WINES,  TO  FINE  OR  CLARIFY, 

I.  Boil  1 pint  of  skimmed  milk  ; when 
cold,  mix  with  it  1 oz.  of  chalk  in  fine  pow- 
der, pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll  it  ten 
minutes.  The  following  day  bung  up  the 
wine,  and  rack  it  off  as  soon  as  fine. 

II.  Take  IJ  oz.  of  gum  arabic,  in  fine 
powder,  and  1 oz.  of  chalk,  in  powder.  Mix 
these  up  with  1 pint  of  wine,  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  cask,  roll  it  ten  minutes, 
and  then  fill  it  up.  Bung  it  up  the  next 
day,  and  rack  off  the  wine  as  soon  as  fine. 

III.  Take  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg, 
§ oz.  of  chalk,  in  powder,  and  J oz.  of  burnt 
alum,  in  powder.  Beat  those  up  in  a mortar 
with  1 pint  of  spring  water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  wine  ; roll  the  cask,  then 
fill  it  up,  and  bung  it  up  the  next  day.  Rack 
off  the  wine  as  soon  as  fine. 

WINES,  TO  CORRECT  WHEN  HARSH. 

Take  1 oz.  of  salt,  oz.  of  calcined  gyp- 
sum, in  powder,  and  1 pint  of  skimmed 
milk.  Mix  those  up  with  a little  of  the 
wine,  and  then  pour  the  mixture  into  the 
cask  ; put  in  a few  lavender  leaves,  stir  the 
wine  with  a stick,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
kes,  and  bung  it  up. 

WINES,  TO  CORRECT  WHEN  ACID. 

I.  Mix  1 OZ.  of  calcined  gypsum,  in  pow- 
der and  2 lbs.  of  honey,  in  1 quart  of 


brandy ; pour  the  mixture  into  the  wine,  and 
stir  it  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lees  ; fill  up 
the  cask,  and  the  following  day  bung  it  up. 
Rack  this  wine  as  soon  as  fine. 

II.  Mix  i oz.  of  salt  of  tartar,  ^ oz.  of 
calcined  gypsum,  in  powder,  with  1 pint  of 
the  wine ; pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  put 
1 oz.  of  cinnamon  in  the  stick  ; stir  the  wine 
without  disturbing  the  lees,  fill  up  the  cask, 
and  the  day  following  bung  it  up. 

WINES,  TO  CLEAR  FOUL  OR  ROPY, 

I,  Take  1 oz.  of  ground  rice,  ^ oz,  of 
burnt  alum,  and  i oz.  of  bay  salt.  Beat 
the  whole  up  in  a mortar,  with  1 pint  or 
more  of  the  wine,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and 
roll  it  ten  minutes.  The  cask  must  not  be 
bunged  up  for  a few  days.  As  soon  as  such 
wine  becomes  fine,  rack  it  off. 

II.  Bring  the  cask  of  wine  out  of  the 
cellar,  and  place  it  in  a shady  situation  to 
receive  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  take 
out  the  bung.  In  three  weeks  or  a month 
rack  it  off  into  a sweet  cask,  which  fill  up, 
and  put  into  the  wine  1 oz.  of  cinnamon,  in 
the  stick ; and  bung  it  up  tight. 

WINE  VINEGAR, 

Take  any  sort  of  wine  that  has  gone 
through  fermentation,  and  put  it  into  a cask 
that  has  had  vinegar  in  it ; then  take  some 
of  the  fruit  or  stalks  of  which  the  wine  has 
been  made,  and  put  them  wet  into  an  open- 
headed  cask  in  the  sun,  with  a coarse  cloth 
over  the  top  of  it,  for  six  days — after  which 
put  them  in  the  vinegar,  and  stir  it  well 
about — then  put  it  in  a warm  place,  if  in 
winter,  or  if  in  summer,  put  it  in  a yard  in 
the  sun,  with  a s'ate  over  the  bung.  When 
the  vinegar  is  sour  enough  and  fine,  rack  it 
off  into  a clean  sour  cask,  and  bung  it  up  ; 
then  put  it  in  the  cellar  for  use.  Those 
wines  that  contain  the  most  mucilage  are 
fittest  for  the  purpose.  The  lees  of  pricked 
wine  are  also  a very  proper  ingredient  in 
vinegar. 

WOOD,  ETC.,  STAINING  OF. 

Staining  wood  requires  no  preparation 
before  the  stain  be  applied  : it  is  peculiarly 
useful  to  bedstead  and  chair  makers.  In  pre- 
paring the  stain  but  little  trouble  is  required ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  its  application  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  painting. 

I.  Black  Stain. — Boil  J lb.  of  chip  log- 
wood, in  2 quarts  of  water,  add  1 oz.  of 
pearl-ash,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  work  with 
a brush.  Then  take  i lb.  of  logwood,  boil 
it  as  before  in  2 quarts  of  water,  and  add 
k oz.  of  verdigris  and  i oz.  of  copperas ; 
strain  it  off,  put  in  i lb.  of  rusty  steel  filings  ; 
with  this  go  over  your  work  a second  time, 

II.  Boil  1 lb.  of  logwood  in  4 quarts  of 
of  water,  add  a double  handful  of  walnut- 
peel  or  shells  ; boil  it  up  again,  take  out  the 
chips,  add  1 pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  it 
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will  be  fit  for  use ; apply  boiling.  This  will 
be  improved,  if,  when  dry,  you  apply  a solu- 
tion of  green  copperas  as  dissolved  in  water, 
(1  oz.  to  a quart)  hot  over  your  first  stain, 

III,  Mahogany  Co/or,— Put  2 oz,  of 
dragon’s  blood,  broken  in  pieces,  into  1 
quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ; let  the 
bottle  stand  in  a warm  place,  shake  it  fre- 
quently ; when  dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use, 

IV.  Rosewood. — Boil  ^ lb.  logwood  in 
3 pints  of  water,  till  it  is  of  a very  dark  red, 
add  I oz.  of  salt  of  tartar.  While  boiling 
hot,  stain  your  wood  with  two  or  three 
coats,  taking  care  that  it  is  nearly  dry  be- 
tween each;  then  with  a stiff  flat  brush, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  painters  for  graining, 
form  streaks  with  the  black  stain  above- 
named,  which,  if  carefully  executed,  will  be 
very  nearly  the  appearance  of  dark  rosewood. 

V.  Stain  with  the  black  stain ; and  when 
dry,  with  the  brush  as  above  dipped  in  the 
brightening  liquid,  form  red  veins,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  grain  of  rosewood. 

VI.  King  or  Botany-bay  wood. — Boil  J lb, 
of  French  berries  in  2 quarts  of  water,  till 
of  a deep  yellow,  and  while  boiling  hot,  give 
two  or  three  coats  to  your  work  ; when 
nearly  dry,  form  the  grain  with  the  black 
stain,  which  must  also  be  used  hot.  You 
may,  for  variety,  to  heighten  the  color, 
after  giving  it  two  or  three  coats  of  yellow, 
give  one  of  strong  logwood  liquor,  and  then 
use  the  black  stain  as  directed. 

VII.  Red  Stain  for  Bedsteads  and  Com- 
mon Chairs. — Archil,  as*sold  at  the  shops, 
will  produce  a very  good  stain  of  itself,  when 
used  cold  ; but  if,  after  one  or  two  coats, 
being  applied  and  suffered  to  get  almost  dry, 
it  is  brushed  over  with  a hot  solution  of 
pearlash  in  water,  it  will  improve  the  color. 

WOOL,  BLEACHING  OF. 

Wool  is  commonly  bleached  by  means  of 
fumes  arising  from  the  slow  combustion  of 
sulphur.  The  wool  is  first  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
by  treating  it  with  solutions  of  soap.  By 
this  process,  it  is  cleared  of  a great  quantity 
of  loose  impurity  and  grease  which  is  always 
found  in  wool,  often  losing  no  less  than  70 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  heat  of  the  ley 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  a high 
temperature  is  found  to  fix  the  unctuous 
matter  or  yolk  of  the  wool.  After  washing, 
it  is  taken  to  the  sulphur  chamber,  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  vapor  from  five  to  twenty 
hours  according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
again  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  a bath 
composed  of  pure  whiting  and  blue.  It  is 
then  exposed  a second  time  to  the  fumes  of 
the  sulphur,  and  washed  with  a solution  of 
snap,  which  renders  it  of  the  proper  white- 


WORMS. 

Every  part  of  the  human  body  abound- 
with  some  species  of  worms,  but  those  to 
which  we  have  here  to  direct  our  attention  are 
such  as  are  formed  in  the  bowels,  and  which 
are  of  three  kinds — long  round  worms,  long 
flat  worms,  commonly  from  their  shape 
called  tapeworms,  and  very  small  thread- 
like worms.  The  latter  are  by  much  the 
commonest.  Worms  are  very  prevalent 
among  children,  particularly  with  those  of 
a sickly  habit,  and  who  are  suffered  to  eat 
unripe  fruit,  or  crude  vegetables.  The 
symptoms  which  indicate  worms,  are  a pale 
face,  a bluish  circle  under  the  eyes,  variable 
appetite,  itching  of  the  nose,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  slimy  and  irregular  stools,  and  when  the 
thread  worms  abound  in  considerable  num- 
bers, or  when  even  one  of  the  other  kinds  is 
present,  there  is  often  great  emaciation  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  considerable  fever, 
and  irregularity  of  pulse.  There  are  two 
general  remedies  against  all  kinds  of  worms, 
one  is  oil  of  turpentine,  the  other  common 
salt.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  children  with  perfect  safsty  in  a 
dose  of  a dessert  spoonful,  (a  teaspoouful 
under  five  years  of  age),  mixed  in  a cup  of 
milk,  gruel,  or  linseed  tea ; it  should  be 
repeated  daily  for  four  or  five  days  or  a 
week,  a dose  of  castor  oil  being  given  every 
second  day.  All  worm  medicines  should 
be  given  before  breakfast,  but  if  the  above 
excite  vomiting  give  it  afterwards ; about 
two  hours  after  breakfast.  A glass  of  sea 
water  daily,  or  of  salt  and  water  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  ; also  children  who  are  troubled 
with  worms,  should  be  encouraged  to  eat 
much  salt  with  their  food.  The  following 
remedies  besides  those  mentioned  under  the 
words  Vermifuge,  Ching,  and  Story,  are 
recommended  by  different  practitioners. 

I.  Mixtures. — Sulphate  of  iron  1 scruple, 
infusion  of  quassia  8 fluid  oz.  Dose,  two 
table  spoonsful  every  morning. 

II.  Root  of  male  fern  1 oz.,  water  9 oz., 
sulphuric  ether  1 drachm,  syrup  of  tansy 

1 oz.  Dose  as  before. 

III.  Valerian  2 drachms,  wormseed  4 
drachms,  boiling  water  8 oz.,  macerate  for 
one  hour,  strain,  then  add  assafoetida  1 
drachm,  previously  triturated  with  the  yolk 
of  1 egg.  Dose  as  the  last. 

IV.  Oil. — Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  ■§  oz. , 
animal  oil  1 drachm.  This  is  veij  nauseous. 

Animal  oil  is  the  same  as  Uippel's  Oil  of  Harts- 
horn, which  see. 

V.  Lozenges. — Scaromony  2 oz.,  calomel 
3 oz.,  jalap  2 oz.,  cream  of  tartar  4 oz., 
white  sugar  3 lbs.,  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth  to  mix ; cut  in  lozenges  weighing  8 
grains  each — One  or  two  for  a dose. 

VI.  Calomel  1 oz.  jalap  2 oz.,  white  sugar 

2 lbs,  mucilage  of  gum  to  mix. 
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VII.  Scammony  and  cream  of  tartar  of 
each  1 oz.,  calomel  i oz.,  white  sugar  1 
drachm,  gum  water  as  before — make  into 
eighty  lozenges. 

VIII.  Pills.  Calomel  1 oz.,  sugar  2 oz., 
starch  1 oz.,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to 
mix  ; cut  into  248  pills.  Dose,  one  night 
and  morning  for  children. 

IX.  Enema.  Oil  of  turpentine  1 fluid  oz., 
olive  oil  I pint,  shake  them  well  together. 

X.  Socotrine  aloes  2 drachms,  new  milk 
■J  pint,  shake  together. 

XI.  Electuary.  Mix  cowage  with  honey 
or  treacle  into  a paste  and  administer  one 
or  two  tea  spoonsful  to  a child  each  morning. 

This  remedy  produces  no  etfect  upon  the  tape- 
worm nor  upon  the  thread-worm,  bui  is  considered 
very  elBcacious  in  expelling  the  round-worm. 

WORMWOOD,  CONSERVE  OF. 

Beat  fresh  picked  leaves  of  the  sea  worm- 
wood in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden 
pestle  first  alone,  and  then  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  loaf  sugar. 

WORMWOOD,  EXTRACT  OP. 

Boil  bruised  wormwood  leaves  in  water 
enough  at  first  to  cover  them,  for  an  hour, 
then  strain  and  boil  down  the  liquor  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract. 


WORMWOOD,  ESSENCE  OF. 

Salt  of  wormwood  5 drachms,  extract  of 
wormwood  1 drachm,  tincture  of  wormwood 
1 pint. 

WRITING  FLUIDS. 

I.  Black. — Caustic  soda  1 drachm,  water 
1 pint,  dissolve  and  color  with  Indian  ink, 
beaten  to  a paste  in  a mortar. 

II.  Blue. — (a)  Dissolve  ceruleo-sulphate 
of  potass  or  ammonia  in  hot  water,  and 
decant  the  clear  part.  It  is  a fine  blue  when 
used,  but  turns  of  an  intense  black  in  dry- 
ing.— (6)  Dissolve  sulphate  of  indigo  in 
hot  water.  This  retains  the  blue  color  when 
dry  as  does  also  the  next. — (c)  Dissolve 
Prussian  blue  in  pure  water. 

wych’s  stucco. 

Take  4 or  5 bushels  of  such  plaster  as  is 
commonly  burnt  for  floors  about  Notting- 
ham (or  a similar  quantity  of  any  tarras, 
plaster,  or  calcined  gypsum ;)  beat  it  to  a 
fine  powder,  then  sift  and  put  it  into  a 
trough,  and  mix  with  it  1 bushel  of  pure 
coal  ashes  well  calcined.  Pour  on  the  water, 
till  the  whole  becomes  good  mortar.  Lay 
this  in  wooden  frames  of  twelve  feet  in  length 
on  the  walls,  well  smoothed  with  common 
mortar  and  dry,  the  thickness  of  two  inches 
at  each  side,  and  three  in  the  middle. 


YEAST,  TO  PRESERVE. 

I.  Common  ale  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  fit  for  use  several  months,  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  : — Put  a quantity  of  it  into  a 
close  canvas  bag,  and  gently  squeeze  out  the 
moisture  in  a screw-press,  till  the  remaining 
matter  be  as  firm  and  stifiT  as  clay.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  close  packed  up  in  a tight 
cask  for  securing  it  from  the  air  ; and  will 
keep  fresh,  sound,  and  fit  for  use,  for  a long 
time. 

II.  Stir  a quantity  of  yeast,  and  work  it 
well  with  a whisk,  till  it  seems  liquid  and 
thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden  dish  or  tub, 
clean  and  dry,  and  with  a soft  brush  lay  on 
a thin  layer  of  yeast  thereon,  turning  the 
mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  its  getting 
dust,  but  so  that  the  air  may  come  to  it  to 
dry  it.  When  that  coat  or  crust  is  suffi- 
ciently dried,  lay  on  another,  which  serve  in 
the  same  manner,  and  continue  putting  on 
others  as  they  dry,  till  2 or  3 inches  thick, 
which  will  be  useful  on  many  occasions.  But 
be  sure  the  yeast  in  the  vessel  be  dry  before 
more  be  laid  on.  When  wanted  for  use,  cut 


a piece  out,  lay  it  in  warm  water,  stir  it 
together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

YEAST,  SUBSTITUTES  FOB. 

I.  Mix  with  12  lbs.  of  flour  1 oz.  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  along  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  salt.  Knead  the  whole  up  with  sour 
butter-milk ; if  very  sour,  half  water  and 
half  butter-milk  will  do  ; but  all  butter-milk 
is  preferable,  which  will  be  no  worse  if  kept 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  used ; the 
more  acid  the  better.  The  dough  will  be 
ready  for  baking  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
the  fermentation  goes  on  while  kneading  ; 
but  it  will  take  no  harm  by  standing  one, 
two,  or  three  hours.  The  butter-milk  must 
be  acid,  the  soda  pounded  small,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  flour,  and  the  oven  brisk,  or 
the  bread  will  probably  be  heavy,  and  taste 
of  the  soda. 

II.  Put  1 oz.  of  hops  into  a coarse  bag, 
and  boil  them  in  2 quarts  of  water ; pare, 
boil,  and  mash  1 lb.  of  potatoes  very  well, 
and  press  them  through  a cullender  into  the 
hop  water.  Place  the  mixture  on  the  fire 
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until  it  begins  to  boil,  then  empty  it  into  an 
earthen  vessel  with  a narrow  bottom,  in  which 
there  has  been  previously  mixed  i lb.  of 
flour,  with  a gill  of  cold  wattfr,  in  the  form 
of  a paste  ; stir  it  well  while  pouring  in,  and 
when  it  is  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk, 
put  in  4 oz.  of  dry  flour,  and  1 lb.  of  com- 
mon yeast ; let  it  stand  in  the  vessel,  covered 
up,  in  a situation  where  it  will  keep  its 
temperature.  It  takes  from  four  to  twenty- 
four  hours  to  ferment,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  When  it  begins  to  lower  in 
the  vessel,  it  is  fit  for  immediate  use ; or 
may  be  preserved,  when  put  in  a bottle  and 
corked  up,  for  several  weeks.  Should  it  be 
frozen,  it  will  be  no  worse  after  being  thawed. 

III.  Make  about  a pint  or  quart  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular ; instead  of  putting  any  barm  with 
the  dry  flour  into  the  mixture,  put  2 or  3 
spoonsful  of  sugar  with  the  flour ; bottle  it 
immediately,  and  having  tied  down  the  cork, 
set  it  where  it  will  keep  warm,  and  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours  this  will  answer  to  fer- 
ment with,  instead  of  the  common  barm. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  preserve  some  of 
the  old  for  this  purpose. 

IV.  Boil  1 lb.  of  good  flour,  \ lb,  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a little  salt,  in  2 gallons  of  water 
for  one  hour ; when  milk-warm,  bottle  it 
and  cork  it  close  ; it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
twenty-four  hours.  One  pint  of  this  will 
make  18  lbs.  of  bread. 

V.  To  1 lb.  of  mashed  potatoes  (mealy 
ones  are  best)  add  2 oz.  of  brown  sugar,  and 
2 spoonsful  of  common  .yeast ; the  potatoes 
first  to  be  pulped  through  a cullender,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. Thus  a pound  of  potatoes  will 
make  a quart  of  good  yeast.  Keep  it  mo- 
derately warm  while  fermenting. 

YEAST  POULTICE. 

Mix  well  together  1 lb.  of  linseed-meal 
and  1 pint  of  ale  yeast.  Expose  this  cata- 
plasm to  a gentle  heat,  until  a certain  degree 
of  fermentation  takes  place.  This  poultice 
is  excellent  for  stimulating  and  cleansing 
foul  ulcers. 

YELLOW  DIPPING  METAL. 

Melt  together  2 parts  of  Cheadle  brass, 
1 part  of  copper,  with  a little  Bristol  old 
brass,  and  4 oz.  of  tin  to  every  pound  of 
copper.  This  alloy  is  almost  of  the  color, 
&c.  of  gold  coin, 

YELLOW  DYES. 

The  principal  coloring  matters  for  dyeing 
yellow,  are  weld,  fustic,  and  quercitron  bark. 
Yellow  coloring  matters  have  too  weak  an 
affinity  for  cloth,  to  produce  permanent 
colors  w-ithout  the  use  of  mordants.  Cloth 
therefore,  before  it  is  dyed  yellow,  is  always 
prepared  by  soaking  it  in  alum.  Oxide  of 
tin  13  sometimes  used  when  very  fine  yellows 


are  wanted.  Tan  is  often  employed  as  sub- 
sidiary to  alum,  and  in  order  to  fix  it  more 
copiously  on  cotton  and  linen.  Tartar  is 
also  used  as  an  auxiliary,  to  brighten  the 
color ; and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  even  sulphate  of  iron,  to  render  the 
shade  deeper.  The  yellow  dye,  by  means 
of  fustic,  is  more  permanent,  but  not  so 
beautiful  as  that  given  by  weld,  or  quercitron. 
As  it  is  permanent,  and  not  much  injured  by 
acids,  it  is  often  used  in  dyeing  compound 
colors,  where  a yellow  is  required.  The 
mordant  is  alumine.  When  the  mordant  is 
oxide  of  iron,  fustic  dyes  a good  permanent 
drab  color.  Weld  and  quercitron  bark  yield 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  color ; but  the  bark 
yields  coloring  matter  in  greater  abundance, 
and  is  cheaper  than  weld.  The  method  of 
using  each  of  these  dye-stuflfs  is  nearly  the 
same. 

YELLOW  INK. 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  3 parts  of  alum 
in  100  of  water,  adding  25  parts  of  Persian 
or  Avignon  berries,  bruised,  boiling  the 
mixture  for  an  hour,  straining  the  liquor, 
and  dissolving  it  in  4 parts  of  gum  arabic. 

YELLOW  LOTION  OR  WASH. 

Lime  water  1 lb.,  corrosive  sublimate  J 
drachm,  rub  together,  shake  up  when  used 
as  a wash  for  foul  ulcers,  particularly  for 
those  of  a syphilitic  kind. 

YELLOW  OR  RESIN  SOAP, 

Resinous  substances,  (except  one  or  two,) 
are  not  converted  into  acids  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  ; hence  do  not  of  themselves  form 
soaps,  but  when  united  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity or  more  than  this  of  grease,  the  whole 
blends  together,  and  forms  the  ordinary 
yellow  soap  of  the  shops.  A hard  and  very 
common  soap  is  made,  as  just  described, 
and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  boiling  process 
the  adequate  quantity  of  pounded  rosin  is 
added.  The  union  of  this,  however,  with 
the  alkali  is  not  perfect,  consequently  the 
soap  when  used  is  more  decomposed  by  the 
hot  water,  and  the  alkali  to  some  degree 
liberated.  This,  therefore,  acts  directly 
upon  the  greasy  dirt  of  foul  clothing,  &c., 
and  removes  it  with  greater  facility;  for 
which  reason  this  soap  is  much  used  in 
manufactures,  and  is  also  preferred  by  laun- 
dresses, who  not  content  with  the  detergent 
properties  of  the  soap  are  accustomed  to  add 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  employed. 

yellow  STAIN  FOR  GLASS. 

I.  Take  fine  silver  laminated  thin,  dis- 
solve in  nitric  acid,  dilute  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  sea 
salt.  Mix  this  chloride  of  silver,  in  a dry 
powder,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pipe 
clay  well  burnt  and  pounded.  The  back  of 
the  glass  pane  is  to  painted  with  this  powder  ; 
tor  when  painted  on  the  face  it  is  apt  to 
run  into  the  other  colors. 
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II.  Anolher  yellow  can  be  made  by  mix- 
ing Bulphuret  of  silver  with  glass  of  anti- 
mony and  yellow  ochre,  previously  calcined 
to  a red  brown  tint.  Work  all  these  powders 
together,  and  paint  on  the  back  of  the  glass  ; 
or  silver  leaf,  melted  with  sulphur  and  glass  of 
antimony,  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  after- 
wards ground  to  powder,  afford  a yellow. 

III.  A pale  yellow  may  be  made  with  the 
powder  resulting  from  brass,  sulphur,  and 
glass  of  antimony,  calcined  together  in  a 
crucible,  till  they  cease  to  smoke,  and  then 
mixed  with  a little  burnt  yellow  ochre. 

IV.  The  fine  yellow  of  M.  Merand  is  pre- 
pared from  chloride  of  silver,  oxide  of  zinc, 
white  clay,  and  rust  of  iron.  This  mixture, 
simply  ground,  is  applied  on  the  glass. 

YOLK  OF  EGG  OINTMENT. 

Oil  of  almonds  oz.,  yellow  wax  ^ oz. ; 
melt  together,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  the 
yolk  of  1 egg,  and  mix  well.  An  excellent 


application  to  sore  nipples  ; egg  and  brandy  $1 
is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

YOUKSHIBE  OAT  ALE. 

Grind  1 quart  of  oat  malt,  made  with  the 
white  sort,  and  dried  with  coke,  and  mash 
with  44  gallons  of  cold  soft  water,  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours  ; then  allow  'it  to  spend 
in  a fine  small  stream,  and  jiut  2 lbs.  of  fine 
pale  ^ops,  well  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
into  it ; let  it  infuse,  cold,  for  three  hours, 
then  strain  and  tun  it ; put  yeast  to  it,  and 
it  will  work  briskly  for  about  two  days ; 
then  stop  it  up,  and  in  ten  days  it  will  be  fit 
to  bottle.  It  drinks  very  smooth,  brisk,  and 
pleasant,  and  looks  like  white  wine,  but  will 
not  keep. 

young’s  purging  drink. 

Carbonate  of  soda  2§  drachms,  crystals  of 
tartar  3 oz.,  water  8 drachms,  corked  up 
immediately  in  stone  bottles  and  wired ; a 
pleasant  cooling  laxative  in  summer. 


ZAFFBE  AND  SMALTS. 

Zaffre  is  the  ore  of  cobalt  calcined,  then 
ground  to  a very  fine  powder  along  with  2 
or  3 times  its  weight  of  fine  white  sand. 
When  this  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of 
potass,  and  the  melted  mass  poured  into 
water,  and  afterwards  ground,  it  forma  the 
beautiful  azure  pigment,  called  Smalts. 

ZINCING. 

Iron  and  other  vessels  may  readily  be 
covered  with  zinc,  by  boiling  them  in  a bath 
of  muriate  of  zinc,  in  which  is  also  deposited 
a quantity  of  zinc  turning. 

ZINC  LABELS,  INK  FOR  WRITING  ON. 

Reduce  equal  parts  of  verdigris  and  sal 
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ammoniac  to  powder  ; add  part  of  lamp 
black,  and  5 parts  of  water.  Mix  the  com- 
position well  in  a stone  mortar ; add  the 
water  gradually,  and  take  care  to  shake  the 
composition  before  it  is  used. 

ZINC  LOZENGES. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  4 drachms,  powdered 
sugar  2 lbs,,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to 
make  into  a paste  ; divide  into  12  grain 
lozenges.  It  is  tonic,  and  in  quantity  emetic. 

ZINC  OINTMENT. 

Oxyde  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  of  each 
1 drachm,  simple  cerate  ^ oz.  A good 
application  to  sore  eyelids,  excoriations, 
ulcers,  &c. 
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Abernethy  biscuits  (2  rec.)  1 
Aberaethy’s  black  draught  1 
Abemethy’s  medicines. . . 1 

Abernethy’s  pills 1 

Abscess,  treatment  of  ..  1 

Absorbent  powder,  for 
horses  (3  receipts). .. . 2 

Absorption  of  moulds,  &c.  2 

Accarie’s  purified  opium  2 
Accelerators  of  fermenta- 
tion   126 

Accidents,  assistance  in..  2 
Fracture  or  dislocation — fire 
— frost  — fits  — in  hanging, 
drowning,  or  insensibility 
from  noxious  vapours  — 
children  in  convulsions  — 
poison — starvation. 

Acetate  of  alumina 13 

Acetate  of  lead  pills  ....  3 

Acetic  acid,  Lowitz's. . . . 220 

Acetic  acid 3 

Acetic  acid,  glacial  or  solid  3 
Acetic  em  brocation  of 

hartshorn 3 

Acetic  lotion  for  ringworm  3 
Acetous  acid,  Dolfus’s  ..115 

Acid,  acetic  3 

Acid,  assayer’s 30 

Acid,  benzoic  grens 162 

Acid,  citric  87 

Acid  elixir,  Dipple’s. ...  1 13 
Acid  lactic  lozenges  ....  204 

Acid  liniment 216 

Acid,  Lowitz’s  acetic..  ..  220 

Acid  medicines 3 

Eye  water — julep  linctus — 
liniment — lotion. 

Acid  mixture,  prussic  ...  281 
Acid,  muriatic  gargle  . . . 245 
Acid,  oxalic,  to  detect  . . 256 
Acid,  Scheele’s  benzoic. . 304 
Acid.  Scheele’g  prussic  . . 304 
Acid  soap,  Macquere’s. ...  4 
Acid  sulphuric  ointment  .327 
Acid  wines,  to  correct.. . 344 
Acids,  etching,  for  biting 


in  123 

Acidity  in  beer,  to  prevent  39 

Acidity,  to  correct 3 

Acidulated  drops  (2  rec.)  4 
Acidulated  lemonade  (5  r.)  4 

Aconite,  extract  of 4 
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Acorn  coffee,  to  make...  4 
Acorus,  or  sweet  flag, 

oil  of 4 

Acoustic  balsam 4 

Acoustic  oil 4 

Adhesive,  or  strapping 
plaister  (2  receipts)  . . 4 

Adulteration,  to  detect  in 

bread 58 

Adulteration  in  carmine, 

to  detect 72 

Adulteration  in  flour,  to 

detect 133 

Agrimony  tea 5 

Ague,  drop,  tasteless. .. . 5 

Ague, symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of 5 

Alabaster 5,  6 

To  choose  and  work — to  etch 
— to  clean — to  join — to  pre- 
serve objects  of— to  polish — 
staining  of. 


Albata,  argentine,  or  Ger- 
man silver  (3  receipts)  6 

Albumen  powder  7 

Albumen  7 

Albuminous  varnish,  or 

glaire 7 

Alcohol,  Chevallier’s. . ..  82 
Alcohol,  to  strengthen  . . 7 

Alcohol,  Payen’s  262 

Alcohol,  phosphoric  ....  265 
Ale,  amber  (3  receipts) . . 8 

Ale,  Barnstable,  to  brew.  36 
Ale  bitters  (2  receipts). . 9 

Ale,  brewing  (2  receipts)  7 
Ale,  Burton,  to  make  ...  66 
Ale,  Dorchester,  to  brew  115 


Ale,  Edinburgh  119 

Ale,  Essex,  to  brew 123 

Ale,  from  sugar 8 

Ale  from  vegetables  ....  9 

Ale,  London 219 

Ale,  Nottingham  249 

Ale,  oat,  Yorkshire  ....  348 


Ale,  Reading,  or  Keunett  201 
Ale,  Ringwood,  to  brew  .294 
Ate,  Scotch,  to  make  ...304 

Ate,  to  make  table 328 

Ale,  Welsh,  to  brew  ....  342 
Ale,  Windsor,  to  brew  . . 344 


pxas 

Alkaline,  infusion  of  rhu- 
barb   293 

Alkaline  medicines  (7  r.)  9 

Draught — lotion — lozenges— 
m ix  ture — ointment  — drench 
for  calves. 

Alkaline,  lotion 9 

Alkaline,  solution,  Bran- 


dish’s  9 

Alloy,  fusible  (6  receipts.)  141 

Alloy  for  gilding  145 

Alloy  for  stereotype  plates321 

Alloy,  of  steel  320 

Alloy,  of  platinum  ..  ..320 
Alloys,  gold  (3  receipts). . 155 
Alloys  for  standard  mea- 
sures   319 

Alloys  for  types 334 

Alkanet,  extract  of 9 

Alkermes,  cordial 9 

Allspice,  essence  of  ....  10 

Almond  bloom 10 

Almond  cakes  <10 

Almond  cream  10 

Almond  custard  ice  ....  10 
Almond  emulsion,  or  milk 

of  almonds 10 

Almond  flavour 11 

Almond  hard-bake 11 

Almond  honey  paste  ....  11 

Almond  ice  cream 11 

Almond  icing,  for  cakes. . 1 1 

Almond  jelly 11 

Almond  linctus 11 

Almond  mixture 11 

Almond  oil  soap 11 

Almond  paste 11 

Almond  powder. .......  11 


Almond  powder,  French  11 
Almond  rock  cakes  ....  12 
Almond  rout  cakes  ....  12 
Almond  Savoy  cakes.. ..  12 
Almonds  bitter,  soap  of..  11 


Almonds,  burnt 10 

Almonds,  candied 10 


Almonds,  confection  of..  10 
Almonds,  essence  of  bitter  11 

Almoud.s,  oil  of 11 

Almonds,  syrup  of — sirop 

d’orgeat <12 

Almonds,  to  blanth  10 
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Aloes  medicines 12 

Compound  decoction  of  — 
eneiim — extract  of— tincture 
of—tincture  compound — pills 
— pills.compouiid — pills  with 
assafoclida — pllis  with  gam- 
boge — pills  with  wiyrrh  — 
powder,  compound — tincture 
of— wine. 

Alternative  medicines  13 

Balls  for  horses — laxative — 


.^ifor  grease — for  strangles. 

Alum,  baskets  and  orna- 
ments  13 

Alum  baskets,  to  color. . 13 

Alum,  burnt 13 

Alum,  cubic 13 

Alum  in  br  ad,  to  detect  14 
Alum  in  wine,  to  detect. . 14 
Alum  medicines 14 


Dolus — curd — eye  water — 
oimment — plaister — poultice 
— solution  of  — sugared-^ 
wash — whey. 

Alum  mordant  (5  receipts)  14 
Alum,  white,  Baume’s  ..  14 
Alumina,  or  alum  earth..  14 
Alumina,  acetate  of  .. ..  15 
Amadou, orGermau  tinder  15 
Amalgam,  for  injections. . 15 
Amalgam,  electrical  ....  15 
Aroalgam,for  water  gilders  15 

Amalgam  varnish 15 

Amalgam,togildcopperby  95 

Amber  ale 8 

Amber  and  lac  varnish  ...  16 

Amber,  balsam  of 16 

Amber  gold  size 16 

Amber  liniment 16 

Amber,  oil  and  resin  of..  16 

Amber,  soluble 16 

Amber  stars  foi  rockets. . 295 
Amber,  to  improve  ....  16 
Amber,  to  join  and  mend  16 

Amber,  to  work 15 

Amber,  varnish  black  ...  16 
Amber  varnish,  pale  ....  16 
Ambergris,  artificial  ....  17 
Ambergris,  essence  of  (2)  . 17 
Ambergris,  hair  powder. . 17 
Ambergris,  perfume....  17 
Ambergris,  qualities  of ..  16 


Ambergris,  soap 17 

Ambergris,  spirit  of  ... . 17 
mbergris  wash  balls  ...  17 
Amboyna  wood,  to  imitate 

by  painting  17 

Ambrette  perfume 18 

Ambretie  spirit  of 18 

Americ  in  biscuits 18 

American  blight,  cures  for  18 

American  mead 18 

American  flour,  bread  from  58 
American  mead  wine  ....  233 

Amethyst  paste 18 

Ammonia  liquor 217 
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Ammonia  water,  Henry ’».171 
Ammonical  preparations  18 
Acelaie  of  — embrocat^n — 
liniment— plaialer — spirit  of 
— aromatic  spirit  of — com- 
pound spirit  of— foBtid  spirit 
of— snrcinaled  spirfl  of— la- 
vender water, 

Ammoniacal  lavender 

water  ....  207 

Ammoniacum,  essence  of  19 
Ammoniacum  fomentation  19 
Ammoniacum,  mixture  of  19 

Amour  parfait  260 

Analeptic  pills,  James’s. . 196 
Anatomical  injections  ..  19 
Anatomical  preparations  . 19 

Anchovies,  British 19 

Anchovies,  essence  of  . . 20 
Anchovy,  transparent  es- 
sence of 20 

Anchovy  powder  20 

-\ncient  fire  for  rockets. . 295 
Ancients,  bronze  of  ... . 60 
Anderson’s  Scotch  pills . . 20 
Angelica,  green,  to  candy  20 


Angelica,  spirit  of 20 

Angelique,  or  cream  of 

angelica 20 

Angelwater--eaud’ange(4)  20 

Anglecum,  gum 164 

Angler’s,  gut  for  166 

Animal  charcoal 20 

Anise,  or  ratafia  d’anis  ..  21 

Anis,  creme  d’  21 

Anis  powder 21 

Aniseed,  balsam  of 21 

Aniseed  cordial 21 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux  ..  21 
Annatto,  English,  to  dye 
wool,  silk,  and  cotfon 
with  21 


Annatto,  to  color  cheese. . 21 
Anodyne  medicines  ....  21 

Bolus  — drops — enema  — es- 
sence— fomentation — julep — 
mixture — liniment— poultice 
— neoklaees. 

Anodyne  balsam  (3  rec.)  . 36 
Anodyne  ball  for  horses. . 22 
Anodyne  drench  for  horses  22 

Antacid  medicines 22 

Anti-asthmatic  powder  . . 22 
Anti- attrition  paste  ....  22 
Auti-hilious  medicines  . . 22 
Anti-bilious  pills,  Dixon’sll5 
Anti-bilious  pills,  Bar- 
clay’s   35 

Anti-bilious  pills,  Web- 
ster’s   342 

Antidote  for  lead 208 

Anti-hysteric  elixir  ....117 
Anti-emetic  medicines  . . 23 
Antimonial  pills.  Ward’s  .340 
Antimonial  powder  . . 23,  82 
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Antimonial  wine  (2  rec.) . 23 
Antimony,  butter  of  (12  r.)66 
Antimony  diaphoretic  ..112 
Antimony,  liver  of  (2  rec. ) 2 1 9 
Antimony,  regulus  of. . . . 23 
Antimony,  solvent  for  ..210 
Anti-scorbutic  medicines . 23 
Infusion — mixture — juices — 
wine. 

Anti-scorbutic  drops, Lig- 


num’s 214 

Anti-septic  medicines  . . 23 

Draught — fomentation — gar- 
gle— mixture. 

Antiques,  huiles  177 


Anti-spasmodic  medicines  23 

Draught — enema,  or  clyster 
— mixtures- pills. 

Anti-tubercular,  opiate. . 253 

Ants,  to  destroy  23 

Ants,  to  prevent  climbing 
up  furniture,  trees,  &c.  23 
Aperient  medicines  ....  24 

Draught  — effervescing 
draught— powder — enema  or 
clyster — pills. 

-\piary,  to  establish  ....  24 
Apparent  death  from  in- 
toxication   188 

Apparatus,  lutes  for  join- 
ing (9  receipts) 221 

Apopletic  balsam 24 

Apoplexy,  treatment  of. . 24 

Apples,  to  preserve 25 

Apple  trees,  to  cure  can- 
ker in  (4  receipts). . 26,  70 

Apple  biscuits  25 

Apple  bread 25 

Apple  cheese 25 

Apple  jelly 25 

Apple  marmalade 25 

Apple  paste  25 

Apple,  pine,  ice  (4  rec.)  .267 

Apple  sugar 26 

Apple  wine  26 

Apples,  to  dry  25 

Application  of  fomenta- 
tions   136 

Application  of  leeches  . . 210 

Apricot  biscuit 26 

Apricot  ice 27 

Apricot  paste 27 

Apricots,  to  preserve. ...  26 

Apricot  wine  27 

Aquafortis 27 

Simple  or  single  — double 
strong — spiritof  nitre— dilute 
proof — compound. 

Aquafortis,  dyer’s  (2)  ..117 
Aquafortis,  Juliii’s  ....  200 
Aqua  potens  (2  receipts)  . 27 
Aqua  regia  (3  receipts)..  27 
Arabic  gum,  emulsion  of.l64 
Arabic  gum,  mucilage  of  .164 
Arabic  gum,  to  choose...  27 
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Archil,  or  orchil 27 

Archil,  to  dye  silks  with  . 28 
Archil,  to  dye  wool  with. . 28 
Argentum  musivum  ....  28 
Armenian  cement,  or 

Turkish  glue 28 

Aromatic  medicines  .... 
Confection  — draught— elec- 
tuary  — fomeutalion  — mix- 
ture— plaister— pills-powder 
— tincture. 

Aromatic,  spirit  of  ether  . 
Aromatic,  tincture  of  rha- 

tany  291 

Aromatic  vinegar  (4  rec.)  29 
Aromatic  vinegar,  Henry'sl  7 1 
Arquebusade  water  ....  29 

Arrack,  mock 29 

Arrow  root,  British  ....  29 
Arrow  root,  to  test  ....  29 

Arsenical  magnes 223 

Arsenical  paste 29 

Arsenical  salt,  Macquer’s.222 

Arsenical  soap  29 

Articles  plated,  to  clean  .270 
Artificial  ambergris  ....  17 
Artificial  asses  milk  ....  30 
Artificial  black  lead  pencils  47 
Artificial  chalybeate  water  79 
Artificial  coral  for  grottos  97 
Artificial  flowers,  cement 

for 138 

Artificial  garnets  143 

Artificial  gems,  glass  for  168 
Artificial  grindstones  (3)  163 
Artificial  ice,  making  of  .137 
Artificial  lemon  juice. . . . 212 
Artificial  magnet  (5  rec.)  224 

Artificial  musk 245 

Artificial  sapphire 302 

Artificial  scammony  ....  303 
Artificial  ultramarine. . . . 335 
Artists,  gumption  for. , . . 165 
Artists,  Indigo  blue  for. . 184 
Artists’ ,to  prepare  canvass  70 
Artists,  to  purify  gall  for.  142 

Artists’ size  311 

Asarabacca  snuff 29 

Ashes,  blue 49 

Ash,  black 44 

Asiatic  dentifrice  29 

Asphaltum,  Wilson’s. . . . 343 

Asphaltic  mastic 30 

Assafoetida,  emulsion  of. . 30 
Assafoetida,  mixture  of  . . 30 

Assafoetida  pills  30 

Assafoetida  plaister 30 

Assafoetida  tincture  of  . . 30 

Assayer’s  acid  30 

A.ssayer’s  muriatic  acid. . 30 

Assayer's  fluxes 30 

Crude,  or  v/hite  flux — black 
flux — Cornish  reducing  flux 
— Cornish  refining  flux. 
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Asses  milk,  artificial  (2  r.)  30 
Assistance  in  accidents  . . 2 

Asthma,  treatment  of. . . . 31 

Asthmatic  elixir 31 

Astringent  medicines. .. . 31 

Draught — enema  or  clyster 
— fomentation — gargle — infu- 
sion— lotion — mixture — oint- 
ment— pills. 

Astringent  powder,  Boer- 

haave’s  51 

Astringenthorse  medicines  31 
Atkinson’s  infant’s  preser- 
vative   184 

Augsburgh  beer 32 

Auld  man’s  milk  32 

Aurum  musivum  (2  rec.)  32 
Aurum  sophisticum  ....  32 
Austrian  method  of  pre- 
paring quills 285 

Austrian  wine  32 

Azure  blue  (2  receipts.l..  32 

Azure,  Egyptian  120 

Bacon,  to  cure  33 

Backs  of  books,  letteringof  52 

Badigeon,  to  make 33 

Badolier’s  vinegar 33 

Bag,  filtering,  to  make..  129 
Bailey’s  itch  ointment  . . 33 
Bailey’s  digestive  draught  34 


Baked  and  boiled  oil. ...  51 
Bakers’  bread,  London..  58 

Baldness,  to  cure 33 

Baldwin’s  phosphorus  ..  33 
Balloons,  caoutchouc. ...  71 
Balloons  from  Turkeys’ 

crops 33 

Balloons,  varnishes  for  (2)  33 
Ball,  Bologna,  wash  ....  51 

Ball,  breeches  59 

Ball,  camphor,  for  horses.  99 
Ball,  colic,  for  horses  . . 92 

Ball,  clothes 89 

Balls,  blacking 46 

Balls,  brandy 56 

Balls,  camphor 69 

Balls,  camphor,  for  cattle  69 

Balls,  cream 102 

Balls,  coal 90 

Balls,  chemical  wash. ...  80 
Balls  for  horses  (6  rec.).  . 114 
Balls  for  horses.  Farcy  . . 125 


Balls  for  cattle,  laxative  .207 
Balls  for  horses,  mercurial  235 
Balls  for  horses,  anodyne.  22 
Balls,  garlic,  for  horses..  143 
Balls,  light  military  ....  214 
Balls  pith,  for  electrical 

uses  268 

Balls,  purging,  for  horses. 282 
Balls,  soap,  marbled  ....  230 
Balls,  wash,  ambergris  ..  17 
Balls,  wash  ( 2 receipts). . 341 
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Balls,  wash,  neroli 248 

Balm  of  Gilead  (3  receipts')  1 45 


Balm  of  Gilead 315 

Balm  of  Mecca 234 

Balm  of  Rakasiri,  Jordan’s  199 

Balm  water 34 

Balm  wine 34 

Balsam,  acoustic 4 

Balsam,  apoplectic 24 

Balsamic,  injection 34 

Balsamic  powder 34 

Balsamic  vinegar  34 

Balsam,  capaiba,  soluble  (3)  94 

Balsam,  friars 139 

Balsam,  green 161 

Balsam,  Guido’s  164 

Balsam,  Locatelli’s  ... . 219 

Balsam  of  amber 16 

Balsam  of  anise  21 

Balsam  of  honey  174 


Balsam  Peruvian,  emul- 


sion of  264 

Balsam,  Powell’s  27  4 

Balsam,  Riga,  for  sprains. 294 
Balsam  of  sulphur  (3  r.).  325 
Balsam  of  turpentine. . . . 333 

Balsam,  Thibaut’s 329 

Balsam,  Turlington’s. . . . 333 
Balsam,  vegetable,  God- 
bold’s  (3  receipts).. ..  155 

Balsam,  'Vervain’s 338 

Banbury  cakes 34 

Bandoline,  for  thehair(5  r.)34 

Bannocks,  barley 35 

Barbadoes  cream 34 

Barbadoes  water 35 

Barberries,  to  preserve  ..  35 

Barberry  cream 35 

Barberry  drops 35 

Barberry  jelly  35 

Barclay’s  antibillious  pills  35 

Barege  water 35 

Bark  Peruvian,  tincture  of  35 


Compound  — simple  — con- 
centrated (9  receipts; 

Bark, Whyte’s  tincture  of. 34 3 
Barker’s  tooth  tincture  . . 35 

Barley  bannocks  35 

Barley  sugar 36 

Barley  sugar  drops 36 

Barley  water 36 

Barnstaple  ale,  to  brew. . 36 
Barrels,  browning  of  gun.  165 
Basil  wine  and  vinegar  . . 36 
Basilicon  ointment  (2  r.)  36 

Busilicon  powder 36 

Basilicon  yellow  (4  rec.). . 291 

Baskets,  alum  13 

Baskets,  alum,  to  color..  13 
Bass’s  pale  ale,  India  ale.  36 
Bates  s anodyne  balsam. . 36 
Bates,  pectoral  drops  (5)  36 
Bates’s  stiptic  wash  ....  37 
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Bath  bricks  37 

Bath  buns 37 

Bath  cakes 37 

Bathing,  cramp  in 100 

Bath,  or  liquorice  pipe  . . 37 
Bathing  spirits, Freeman’s  137 
Batteries,  solutions  for  . . 37 
Daniell's  — Grove's  — Lee- 
son's — Smee's — Sturgeon’s— 
Wheatstone’s. 

Battley’s  liquor  opii  seda- 

tivus  38 

Battley’s  senna  powder..  38 

Bavarian  ale  38 

Buume’s  spirit  of  wine  . . 38 

Bays,  oil  of 38 

Beads,  rose 297 

Bear’s  grease 38 

Beauty  water 38 

Bedford  biscuits 38 

Beds,  dampness  in,  to  de- 
tect  109 

Beds,  to  clean  feathers  for  125 
Bee  sting  of,  to  cure  ....  38 

Beech  black  38 

Beer  38 

Beer,  Augsburgh 32 

Beer  bottled  to  ripen  ..  40 

Beer,  heading  for 170 

Beer,  fining  of  (7  receipts)  129 

Beer  for  the  table 38 

Beer  from  pea  shells  ....  39 
Beer  from  sugar  or  treacle  39 

Beer,  ginger  146 

Beer  or  wine,  lemon  . . . . 213 

Beer  poultice  41 

Beer,  spruce 318 

Beer,  spruce,  powder  ..  .318 

Beer,  to  improve  39 

Beer,  to  make  table  ....  328 
Beer,  to  prevent  acidity  in  39 
Beer,  to  render  intoxi- 
cating  39 

Beer,  to  restore  when 
sour,  flat,  &c.  (12  rec.)  40 
Peer,  treacle,  to  make  . . 333 
Beer  when  foxed,  to  re- 
store (5  receipts)  ....  39 
Beer  when  frosted,  to  re- 
store   40 

Beet  root,  brandy  from..  55 

Beet  root  sugar 41 

Bell  metal,  (4  difierent 

qualities)  41 

Belloste’s  pills  41 

Bell's  aloes,  for  costiveness  1 2 

Bell’s  bougees  41 

Bending  glass  tubes  ....  41 
Bengal  signal  lights  ....  50 
Benjamin,  flowers  of. . . . 41 
Benzoic  acid,  Scheele’s. . 304 
Benzoin,  tincture  of  ... . 139 
Bergamot  perfume. .....  41 


rAoi. 

Bergamot  water 42 

Berlin  green 42 

Berlin  vinegar  42 

Berries,  juniper,  decoction200 
Berries,  wine  from  (3  rec.)  42 
BestucheiTs  nervous  tinc- 
ture   42 

Bice  42 

Bice,  green 161 

Biddery  ware 42 

Bilberry  wine 42 

Bina  essentia 123 

Birch  oil 42 

Birch  tree  sugar 42 

Birch  wine 43 

Bird  lime  43 

Birds,  German  paste,  for  .144 
Birds  in  gardens,  to  de- 
stroy   43 

Birds  to  scare  from  seeds, 

&c.,  (5  methods)  ....  43 
Biscottes  de  Bruxelles  . . 43 
Biscuit  drops  (3  receipts)  43 
Biscuits,  Abernethy  ....  1 

Biscuits,  American 18 

Biscuits  and  cakes,  lemon  211 

Biscuits,  apple 25 

Biscuits,  apricot 26 

Biscuits,  bramble 55 

Biscuits,  butter 66 

Biscuits,  captain’s  (3  rec.)  71 

Biscuits,  Clarence 88, 

Biscuits,  coffee  90 

Biscuits,  fancy,  to  make  .125 

Biscuts,  fruit 139 

Biscuits,  lemon 211 

Biscuits,  Naples 246 

Biscuits,  Norwich 249 

Biscuits  of  fruit 44 

Biscuits,  Oliver 252 

Biscuits,  Presburg 277 

Biscuits,  purgative 44 

Biscuits,  rice 293 

Biscuits,  rout 299 

Biscuits,  seed 307 

Biscuits,  ship 310 

Biscuits,  sponge 317 

Biscuits,  to  make 43 

Bishop  44 

Bismuth,  to  coat  tin  with  .329 

Bistre 44 

Bites  of  insects  to  cure  ..  188 
Bitingin,  acids  for  (5  r.).123 

Bitter  ale  9 

Bitter  almonds,  essence  of  1 1 
Bitter  almonds,  soap  ....  11 
Bitters,  brandy  (4  receipts)  56 
Bitters  for  liqueurs,  &c.  . 44 
Bitters,  medicinal  (2  rec.)  44 
Bitters,  wine  (2  receipts). 344 
Black  amber  varnish. .. . 16 
Black  ash  44 
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Black  beech  39 

Black,  blue 49 

Blackberry  wine 4l 

Black,  bone  52 

Black,  Brunswick  (2  rec.)  63 

Black  chalk  44 

Black  cloth,  green  dye  . . 161 

Black  composition 44 

Black  drop 44 

Black  dyes 45 

Bone,  horn,  ami  ivory — cot- 
tone  and  linens — silks — silk 
stockings — straw  or  chip  bon- 
nets— wool,  hair,  fur,  4ic. — 
woods,  veneers,  &c. 

Black  draught  (4  receipts)  45 

Black  draught  1 

Black  enamel 46 

Black,  florey 132 

Black  Frankfort 137 

Black  flux 46 

Black  for  iron  work  ....  192 
Black  ink  (21  receipts)..  186 
Black  ivory,  to  make. . . . 194 

Black  Japan 46 

Black  lamp,  to  make. , . . 205 
Black  lead  drawings,  to  fix  47 
Black  lead  pencils,  arti- 
ficial   47 

Black  lozenges 46 

Black  ointment, Guthrie’s.l66 

Black  pit  coal 268 

Black  reviver  (4  receipts)  46 
Black,  shoemaker’s  . . . . 310 
Black  stain  for  wood. . . . 344 
Black  sticking  plaister  . . 99 
Black  varnish,  for  metal. . 47 

Black  writing  fluid 346 

Blacking  for  shoes, &c.  (6)  46 
Blacking,  India  rubber  . . 183 

Blacking  balls  46 

Blacking  cakes 46 

Blacking,  German 144 

Blacking  the  edges  of 

books  and  paper 46 

Bladders,  &c.,  to  prepare.  47 

Blaine’s  powder 47 

Blanched  copper  47 

Blancmange (4  receipts). . 47 
Bleaching  by  sulphur  . . 325 

Bleaching  liquid  48 

Bleaching  liquid,  extem- 
poraneous   4S 

Bleaching  of  cotton  goods  98 

Bleaching  of  silk 310 

Bleaching  paper  (2  rec.)  258 
Bleaching  of  sponge  . . . . 317 

Bleaching  of  wax 342 

Bleaching  of  wool 345 

Bleaching  straw 323 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  ....  48 
Blight  on  rose  trees,  to 
destroy  • • 48 


INDEX. 
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Blight  American,  cure  for  18 
Blistered  feet,  cure  for  . . 48 
Blisters  for  horses  (7  rec.)  48 

Blister  liquid 

Blister  plaister  (2  receipts)  48 

Blond  lace,  to  blanch 49 

Blood  cement 49 

Blood,  dragon’s, fictitious.il 6 

Blood  powdered 49 

Blood,  spitting  of 49 

Blood,  spitting  of,  to 

prevent 317 

Bloom,  almond 10 

Bloom,  Turkish 333 

Blue,  ashes 49 

Blue  azure 32 

Blue  black 49 

Blue,  carmine  72 

Blue,  cobalt  (3  receipts)  . 90 
Blue  dyes 49,  50 

For  wool,  hair,  &c.— cot- 
ton and  linen— silk-— wood 
—bone,  ivory  and  feathers. 

Blue  enamel 50 

Blue  eye  water 50 

Blue  fire 50 

Blue,  indigo,  for  artists. . 184 
Blue,  mottled,  wash' balls.  50 
Blue  ointment  (3  receipts)  50 
Blue,  or  mercurial  pill  . . 50 
Blue,  Prussian,  or  brown.  62 

Blue  paints 50 

For  house  painting — ar- 
tists — water  colors  — dis- 
temper. 

Blue,  Saxon,  liquid  ....  303 
Blue  signals,  Bengal  lights  50 
Blue  stars  for  rockets. . . . 295 
Blue  stone,  or  blue  vitriol  50 
Blue,  to  make  Prussian  . . 281 
Blue,  verditer  (2  rec.)  50,  337 
Blue  writing  ink  (2  rec.).  51 
Blue  writing  fluid  (3 rec.). 346 
Boards,  glaze,  to  clean  ..154 
Boards,  to  take  oil  out  of.252 
Boerhaave’s  astringent 

powder  51 

Boerhaave’s  red  pill  ....  51 

Bohemian  glass 51 

Boiled  and  baked  oil ... . 51 

Boils 51 

Bologna  phosphorus  ....  51 


paoE. 

Books,  lettering  the  backs 

of  52 

Books,  to  remove  stains 

from  (4  receipts) 52 

Bookbinder’s  paste  ....261 

Boot  powder 53 

Boot  tops  to  clear  (4  rec.)  53 
Boot  varnish  (4  receipts).  53 
Boots,  to  make  water- 
proof   341 

Boots,  waterproofing  of. . 53 

Borax  gargle 53 

Borax,  glass  of 53 

.53 


Bologna  sausages 51 

Bologna  wash  balls  ....  51 

Bon-bons  ...» 51 

Bone,  black  52 

Bone  glue 52 

Bone  grease  52 

Bones,  dyes  for 52 

Hed  — scarlet  — black  — 
purple — yellow — brown — 
blue — green. 

Bones,  gelatine  from  ....  143 
Books,  gilding  the  edges  of  52 


Bordeaux,  imitative 
Bordeaux,  or  Parisian 

cakes 53 

Bosse’s  hard  varnish  ....  54 
Bottle,  glass  (2  receipts).  54 
Bottles,  ginger  beer  in  ,146 
Bottles,  glass,  to  clean  ..151 
Bottles,  labels  of,  to  pre- 
serve   203 

Bottles,  lemonade  in  ....  210 

Bottles,  luting  for 2;jl 

Bottles,  phosphorus  ....  265 
Bottled  beer,  to  ripen. ...  40 
Bottling  of  malt  liquors. . 54 
Botany  Bay  cement  ....  54 

Botts  in  horses 54 

Bougie  (6  receipts)  ....  54 

Bougees,  Bell’s 41 

Bougival,  white 54 

Bounce,  cherry  (6  rec.)  . . 81 
Bouquet  de  la  reine  ....  54 

Bouquet,  eau  de  118 

Bouquet  water,  eau  de  ■ 

bouquet 54 

Box  wood,  for  engraving  . 55 
Boxes,  Promethean,  light.280 
Boxes,  tortoise  shell  ....  331 

Boyle’s,  depilatory 55 

Boyle’s,  fuming  liquor  . . 55 

Bramble,  biscuits 55 

Bran  bread,  to  make..  ••  55 
Brandish’s,  alkaline  solu- 
tion  9 

Brandy  balls 56 

Brandy  bitters  (4  receipts)  56 
Brandy,  British  (4  rec.)  . 55 

Brandy,  carraway 73 

Brandy,  cayenne  78 

Brandy,  cherry  (6  rec.)  . . 81 
Brandy,  chocolate,  or  ra- 
tafia, to  make 85 

Brandy  elder 120 

Brandy,  flavor  56 

Brandy,  from  beet  root,  to 

make 55 

Brandy,  from  potatoes,  to 

make 56 

Brandy, ginger,  or  cordial  149 

Brandy,  lemon 211 

Brandy,  orange 254 


pAon, 

Brandy,  raspberry 2 7 

Brandy  shrub  (2  receipts)  56 
Brandy,  to  gi?«  apparent 

age  to 56 

Brandy,  to  give  a bead  to.  56 

Brass 57 

Brass  and  copper,  to  tin  . 96 
Brass,  lacquer  for  (5  rec.)203 
Brass  ornaments,  to  pre- 
serve   57 

Brass,  pastes  for  cleaning.  57 
Brass  solder  for  iron. . . . 315 
Brass,  to  prepare  for  lac- 
quering   203 

Brass  work , bronzing . ...  57 

Brazil  snuff 57 

Brazil  wood  lakes 57 

Brazil  wood,  tincture  of  . 57 
Bread,  alum  in,  to  detect.  14 

Bread,  apple 25 

Bread,  bran,  to  make  (2)  55 
Bread,  excellent,  to  make.  58 
Bread,  from  American  flour  58 

Bread,  Italian  193 

Bread,  London  bakers  me- 
thod of  preparing  ....  58 
Bread,  potato  (2  receipts)276 
Bread,  Scotch,  short. . . . 305 


Bread  seals 58 

Bread,  short 310 

Bread,  to  make,  on  Mr. 

Cobbett’s  plan 57 

Bread,  to  detect  adulte- 
ration in 58 

Bread,  without  yeast  (2  r.)  58 

Breakfast  powder 58 

Breaking  of  glass  (10  r.)  149 

Breath,  to  sweeten 59 

Bree’s,  anti- asthmatic 

plaister  59 

Breeches  ball 59 

Bremen  green  (3  receipts)  59 

Brewing 59 

Brewing  ale  7 

Brewing  utensils,  to  pre- 
serve   59 

Brick,  oil  of  .......... . 59 

Brick,  oil  of,  fictitious  . . 59 
Brilliant  composition  for 

fire  works 59 

Brilliant  fire  for  rockets  .295 
Briony,  extract  of,  white  .343 
Britannia  metal,  or  tutania  60 

Britannia  metal 334 

British  anchovies  19 

British  brandy  (4  rec.)  . . 55 
British  gum  60 


British  herb  tobacco  (4  r.)330 
British  Madeira  wine  . . 223 
British,  Malmsey  wine  . . 226 
British  oil  (2  receipts)  . . 60 
British  tooth  powder. ...  60 
British  wines,  to  restore  .278 
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Brodum’g  nervous  cordial  60 
Broken  knees  ot  horses  . 60 

Bronze  60 

For  statuary  — medals  — 
cutting  instruments — mor- 
tars— ornaments. 

Bronze  liquids  60 

Bronze  of  the  ancients  . . 60 

Bronze  powders 61 

Bronze,  printing  in  ....  61 

Bronze,  to  darken 60 

Bronze  to,  with  oil  color  , 61 
Bronzing,  cleaning  work  . 61 
Bronzing  brass  work  ....  57 


Bronzing  of  plasterfigures  269 
Brown  dyes  61 

For  cotton— silk — woo) — 

wood. 

Brown  enamel  62 

Brown  mummy 244 

Brown  ointment  62 

Brown,  or  Prussian  blue  . 62 
Brown  paints 62 

For  house  painting — ar- 

tisfscolors — water  colors. 
Brown  parliament  cakes. . 260 

Brown  pink  62 

Brown,  Vandyke 335 

Browning  for  cookery  ..  62 
Browning  of  gun  barrels  . 63 

(Five  processes). 

Brucine  pills 63 

Bruises,  treatment  of. . . . 63 
Bruises  of  horses  (4  rec.).  63 
Bruises,  Riga  balsam  for.  294 
Brunswick  black  (2  rec.).  63 

Brunswick  green 64 

Bubbles,  resin  291 

Buccaned  meat 64 

Buckskin  gloves,  to  clean.  154 
Buckthorn,  syrup  of  (4  r.)  64 
Bug  poisons  (9  receipts)  . 64 

Bull’s  eyes 64 

Bunions,  treatment  of  . . 64 

Buns 65 

Buns,  Bath 37 

Buns,  Chelsea  80 

Buns,  cross,  to  make. . . . 103 
Buns,  regency  (2  rec.)  ..  291 

Buns,  Scotch 305 

Burgundy  pitch  plaister. . 65 
Burns  and  scalds  (10  r.)  . 65 
Burns,  white  lotion  for  . . 343 

Burnt  almonds 10 

Burnt  sugars,  solution  of.  65 

Burnt  alum  13 

Burnt  hartshorn  169 

Burton  ale,  to  make  a 

hogshead  of  66 

Butter  biscuits  66 

Butter  of  antimony  ....  66 

Butter  to  clarify 66 

Butter,  to  improve 66 

Butter,  to  pack 66 

Butter,  to  preserve  (2  r.)  66 
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Butter  preserved  with 

honey 66 

Butterflies,  to  take  im- 
pressions of 66 

Buxton  water 66 

Cacao 67 

Cajeput,  liniment  of  ... . 67 

Cajeput,  oil  of  67 

Cajeput,  opodeldoc  67 

Cake 67 

Cake,  almond  10 

Cake,  camphor  (2  rec.)..  69 
Cake,  candy,  elecampane  120 
Cake,  lord  mayor’s  . . ..219 

Cake,  mince  239 

Cake,  sponge 317 


Cake,  rich  plum  and  seed.  294 
Cakes,  almond,  icing  for  . 11 
Cakes,  almond  rock  ....  12 
Cakes,  almond  rout  ....  12 
Cakes  and  biscuits,  lemon  21 1 


Cakes,  Banbury 34 

Cakes,  Bath 37 

Cakes,  blacking 46 

Cakes,  Bordeaux  53 

Cakes,  cheese 80 

Cakes,  cinnamon 87 

Cakes,  Coventry,  or  puffs.  100 

Cakes,  cup 106 

Cakes,  currant,  clear.,  ..106 

Cakes,  Eccles 119 

Cakes,  ginger 148 

Cakes,  icing  for 180 

Cakes,  La  Fayette 204 

Cakes,  lemon  (2  receipts)  211 
Cakes,  Marlborough..  ..  230 

Cakes,  oil  color 252 

Cakes,  parliament 260 

Cakes,  passover 261 

Cakes,  pavilion 262 

Cakes,  Portugal. 275 

Cakes,  pound  (4  receipts)277 

Cakes,  Prussian 281 

Cakes,  queen 284 

Cakes,  ratafia 288 

Cakes,  rice 293 

Cakes,  rich  seed 294 

Cakes,  rout  299 

Cakes,  savoy 303 

Cakes,  savoy  almond. ...  12 

Cakes,  soda  314 

Cakes,  tipsy 330 

Cakes,  water  color 341 

Cakes, water,Scarborough  303- 

Cakes,  wigg  343 

Calamine  cerate,  or  oint- 
ment (5  receipts)  ....  67 
Calamine,  prepared  ....  67 

Calcined  copperas 96 

Callot’s  soft  engraver’s 

varnish  67 

1 Calomel,  flowers  of  ....  68 
I Calomel  ointment 68 


PASS, 

Calomel  pills  (2  receipts).  67 
Calomel,  to  test  if  pure. . 67 

Calotype  paper 68 

Calumbo  bitters  (2  rec.)  . 68 
Calves,  to  rear  without  the 

cow 68 

Camomile  drops  68 

Camomile,  essence  of. . . . 68 
Cameos,  &c.,  to  earve  ..  68 

Camp  vinegar  70 

Campbell’s  green  liniment  68 

Camphor  balls 69 

Camphor  balls  in  farriery  69 

Camphor  cake  69 

Camphor  draught 70 

Camphor  drink  for  horses  70 
Camphor  emulsion  (2  r.).  70 
Camphor  liniments  (5  r.).  69 

Camphor  mixture 70 

Camphor  ointment  ....  70 
Camphorated  chalk  ....  69 
Camphorated  mastic  var- 
nish   232 

Camphorated  sandarac 

varnish 301 

Camphorated  spirit  ....  69 
Camphorated  varnishes. . 69 
Camphorated  vinegar  . . 69 
Camphorated  wine  ....  69 
Camphorated  white  oint- 
ment   343 

Canals,  cement  for 70 

Cancer,  Plnnket’s  oint- 
ment for 271 

Candy  cake,  elecampane  .120 

Candy,  lemon 212 

Candy,  sugar 324 

Candy,  ginger  148 

Candied  almonds 10 

Candied  citron  peel  ....  88 
Candied  orange  marmalade255 
Candied  orange  peel,  to 

make 255 

Candied  sugar  70 

Candles,  imitative,  wax. . 342 

Candles,  Roman  296 

Candles,  to  make 70 

Canker,  apple  tree,  to 

cure  26 

Canker  in  apple  trees,  to 

cure  70 

Canker  in  horses,  caustic 

for 77 

Cantharides,  oil  of 70 

Cantharides,  tincture  of  . 70 
Canton’s  phosphorus. ...  70 
Canvas  prepared  for 

painters 70 

Caoutchouc  balloons  ....  71 
Caoutchouc,  solvents  for.  71 
Caoutchouc,  varnish  ....  71 
Caouchoucine,  how  pre- 
pared   70 
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71 


72 

72 

72 

72 
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Caoutchoucine,  to  deprive 

of  odour ' j 

Capers  yr" 

Capillaire  (4  receipts)  .. 
Capsicum,  spirits  • • • 
(-'•apsules,  for  medicines 
Captains’  biscuits  (3  rec.)  71 

Caramel  sugar  72 

Caratch  sauce  (2  rec.)  .. 
Carbonated  lime  water  . . 
Cardamom,  tincture  of  . . 
Cardamom  water,  or  tine 

ture  

Cardiac  tincture, Rymer’s.300 
Carmine,  adulteration  in, 

to  detect 72 

Carmine  blue 72 

Carmine,  liquid 72 

Carmine,  purified 72 

Carmine,  to  prepare  ....  72 
Carminated  lake  from 

madder 72 

Carminated  lake  for 

crayons  ....  73 

Carminative  drinks,  for 

horses  and  cows 73 

Carminative  medicines  . . 73 

Carraway  brandy 73 

Carraway  cordial  (4  rec.)  73 

Carraway  comfits 73 

Carraway  water 73 

Cascarilla,  tincture  of  ..  73 

Cascarilla  water 73 

Case  hardening  (3  rec.)  . 75 
Casks,  match  for  sweeten- 

74 


ing  , 


73 

74 


Casks,  seasoning  of,  when 

new  

Casks,  to  sweeten  when 
musty  (9  receipts) .... 
Cassel  and  Cologne  earths  74 
Cassia,  electuary  of  ....  74 

Cassia,  conserve  of 74 

Cassis,  ratafia  de  74 

Cassius,  purple  precipi- 
tate of  74 

Cast  from  the  face,  to  take  125 
Casts  from  fusible  metal  .141 
Casts  of,  foliage,  plaster  .135 
Casts, plaster,  polishing  of.269 

Castile  soap  74 

Castile  soap,  English  imi 

tation  of 74 

Castor  oil  clyster  75 

Castor  oil  draught 75 

Castor,  tinctures  of  . . . . 74 
Casting  from  leaves  ....  209 
Catarrh,  or  cold  (3  rec.)  . 92 

Catch  nuts 206 

Catchup,  mushroom  ....  75 
Catchup,  for  sea  store  ..  75 

Catechu  ointments 75 

Catechu,  tincture  of  ... . 76 


FAOX. 

Catechu,  confection  of  (3)  76 
Catechu  lozenges  (3  rec.)  76 
Caterpillars,  to  prevent 
their  ravages  (3  rec.) . . 75 

Catgut,  to  make 76 

Cathartics 76 

Cathartic  pills 76 

Catheters,  to  make 76 

Catherine  wheels  (4  rec.).  76 
Catherine,  or  pin  wheels  .268 
Catholicon  duplicatum 

rheo.  P • 

Cattle,  cleansing,  poultice 

for 

Cattle,  drenches  for,  laxa- 
tive (13  receipts)  ....  207 
Cattle,  distemper  in  . . . . 113 
Cattle  medicines,  astrin- 
gent (8  receipts) 31 

Cattle,  yellows  in 198 

Cauliflowers  to  pickle  ..  77 

Caustic  medicines 77 

Common  Potential  cau- 
tery — Common.  Mild — 
lunar — liquid — opiate. 
Causticforcankerin horses  77 
Canstic  lunar,  to  remove, 
stains  of  (2  receipts). . 221 
Cayenne  brandy,  wine, 

and  vinegar 78 

Cayenne  pepper  (4  rec.)  . 77 
Cayenne  pepper,essence  of  78 

Cedrat  cordial  78 

Cedrat,  essence  of 78 

Celery,  essence  of 78 

Cerate,  rose,  or  lip  salve.297 

Cerate,  simple  311 

Cerate,  soap 313 

Cerate,  spermaceti 316 

Cerate,  turners’ 333 

Cement 78 

Cement,  Armenian,  to  join 

glass,  &c 28 

Cement,  blood  49 

Cement,  Botany  Bay. ...  54 

Cement,  cold 92 

Cement  cheese 80 

Cement,  Cutler’s  (3  rec.). 108 

Cement,  electrical 121 

Cement,  engineers’  (5  r.).122 
Cement,  fire  and  water- 
proof   130 

Cemqnt  for  floors  (4  r.)  .132 
Cement  for,  Derbyshire 


spar 


111 


Cement  for  holding  lenses213 

Cement  for  metals 236 

Cement  for  canals 70 

Cement  for  china  or  glass  83 
Cement,  French,  for  arti- 
ficial flower  makers  ..138 
Cement,  glass  grinders’..  152 

Cement,  glue 155 

Cement,  Hamelin’s  ....  168 
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Cement,  hot 177 

Cement,  Indian 180 

Cement,  iron  (2  receipts). 190 

Cement,  isinglass 192 

Cement,  Japanese 197 

Cement,  Keene’s  marble  .200 

Cement,  opticians’  254 

Cement,  or  wax  lute  ....  342 

Cement,  Parker’s  260 

Cement,  parolic,  or  uni- 
versal  260 

Cement,  patent 261 

Cement,  Pew’s 264 

Cement,  Plummer’s  ....  271 
Cement,  Roman  (2  r.)^  .296 
Cement,  seal  engravers’..  306 

Cement,  Tournay 332 

Cement,  Tunisian 333 

Cement,  Vancouver’s  . . 335 

Cement,  water 341 

Cephalic  snnff  (4  rec.)  ..  78 

Cephalic  plaister  78 

Cerate,  honey  1^4 

Cerate,  Kirkland’s,  neu- 
tral   201 

Cerate,  Marshall’s 231 

Cerate,  mercurial 235 

Cerate  of  quinine  286 

Cerate,  opium 253 

Cerate,  or  ointment,  cala- 
mine (5  receipts)  ....  67 

Cerate,  simple  78 

Cerate,  resin  (4  receipts)  .291 

Ceruse  ointment 78 

Chalk,  black 44 

Chalk,  camphorated  ....  69 
Chalk,  compound  powder 
of,  for  looseness  &c.. . 78 
Chalk,  lithographic  (3  r.).218 
Chalk,  precipitated  ....  78 

Chalk,  prepared 78 

Chalybeate,  or  iron  pow- 
der (3  receipts) 79 

Chalybeate  pills 78 

Chalybeatewater,  artificial  79 
Chalybeate  wine  (2  rec.)  . 79 
Chamberlain’s  restorative 
pills,  for  scurvy,  &c...  79 

Champagne  cider 86 

Champagne,  gooseberry . . 157 
Champagne,  imitation  of  . 79 
Chapped  nipples,  to  heal. 248 

Cheese,  apple 25 

Cheese  cakes 80 

Cheese  cakes,  curd  ....  106 

Cheese  cement 80 

Cheese,  Cheshire,  to  make  81 

Cheese,  curd  for  106 

Cheese,  curd,  lemon  . . . . 211 

Cheese,  damson 109 

Cheese,  gooseberry  ....  157 
Cheese,  Parmesan, to  imi- 
tate  
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Charcoal,  animal  20 

Charcoal,  crayooB  for 

drawing 79 

Charcoal,  to  make 79 

Charcoal  poultice 79 

Charcoal,  Lardner’s  pre- 
pared   '206 

Chelsea  buns 80 

Chelsea  pensioner 80 

Cheltenham  salts  (2  rec.).  80 
Cheltenham  water,  imita- 
tive  80 

Chemical  wash  balls  ....  80 
Chemists’  bottles,  colors 
for  (18  receipts)  ....  80 


Blue — purple — green — red 
— yellow. 

Cherry  bounce,  or  brandy  81 
Cherry,  Morelia,  syrup  . . 242 

Cherry  water 81 

Cherry  wine  (2  receipts)  . 81 
Cheshire  cheese,  to  make.  81 
Cheshire  salt 82 

Basket — common — hay  or 
large  grained — fishery  salt. 
Chevallier’s  alcohol  ....  82 
Chevenix’s  antimonial 

powder  82 

Chian  turpentine, fictitious  82 

Chicken  pox 82 

Chilblains,  10  lotions  for.  82 
Chilblains,  ointments  for  . 82 
Children  in  convulsions. . 2 

Chillie  vinegar 83 

China  ink  (3  receipts)  . . 83 

China  locksoy  83 

China,  or  glass,  cement  for  83 

China,  or  porcelain 273 

Chinese  composition  for 

Japan  work  83 

Chinese  fire  for  rockets  . . 295 
Chinese  fires  for  fire-works  83 

Chinese  flyers 83 

Chinese  paste 84 

Chinese  propagation  of 

fruit  trees 84 

Chinese  sheet  lead 84 

Chinese  yellow,  to  make  . 84 
Chloride  of  lime  (2  rec.)  .214 
Chloride  of  lime  to  bleach 

linen  by 215 

Ching’s  worm  lozenges..  84 

Chintz,  to  wash 84 

Chlorine  gas  or  liquid. ...  84 
Chlorine,  to  bleach  by  . . 215 
Chlorinated  soda  (2  rec.).  84 
Chocolate  (8  receipts)  . . 85 
Chocolate,  a laVanille  .,  85 
Chocolate,  brandy,  or  ra- 


tafia   85 

Chocolate  cream  85 

Chocolate  drops 85 

Cinnabar,  Dutch  117 


Chocolate  ice 85 
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Chocolate,  stomachic. ...  85 
Chrome  red,  to  make  . . 85 
Chrome  yellow,  to  make  . 85 


Cider,  champagne 86 

Cider,  Colepresse’s 92 

Cider,  Devonshire,  to 

make Ill 

Cider  from  raisins 86 

Cider,  to  improve 86 

Cider,  to  make  (6  rec.)85,86 
Cider  wine  (3  receipts)  . . 86 

Cinnamon  cakes 87 

Cinnamon  comfits 87 

Cinnamon,  compound 


tincture  of  (4  receipts).  87 
Cinnamon  cordial  (4  rec.)  87 
Cinnamon  lozenges  (2  r.).  87 

Cinnamon  soap 87 

Cinnamon,  syrup  of  .. ..  87 
Cinnamon,  water  and 
spirit  (3  receipts)  ....  87 
Circassian  cream  ......  87 

Citric  acid 87 

Citron  cordial  (2  receipts)  87 

Citronella 88 

Citron,  oil  of 88 

Citron  peel,  candied  ....  88 
Clairet,  Rossaile  de  six 

grains 88 

Clarence  biscuits  88 

Claret,  imitative  (3  rec.)  . 88 

Claret  rags 88 

Claret,  to  darken  (2  rec.).  88 

Claret,  to  fine 88 

Claret,  to  manage 88 

.Claret,  when  foul,  to  re- 
store   88 

Clarifying  powder 88 

Clary  wine 89 

Clater’s  drink  for  sheep  . 87 

Cleaner,  kid  glove  201 

Cleaning  of  engravings  ..122 
Cleaning  and  mending  of 

shells 309 

Cleaning  brass,  paste  for.  57 
Cleansing  poultice  for 

cattle 89 

Cleaning  work  for  bronzing  61 
Clive’s,  lord,  curry  ....  107 

Clothes  bull  89 

Cloth  clothes,  to  scour  = . 89 
Cloth,  to  remove  grease 

from  160 

Cloth,  to  make  waterproof.341 
Clothes,  to  perfume  ....  89 
Clothes,  to  preserve  ....  89 

Clothes,  to  scour 89 

Clothes  powder 89 

Clotted  cream,  Devonshire  89 

Clove  cordial 89 

Clove  lozenges  89 

Clove  pinks,  extract  and 
syrup  of  (2  receipts)..  89 
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Cloves,  syrup  of 89 

Clover  seed,  to  detect  doc- 
tored (3  tests)  89 

Clutton’s  febrifuge  spirit . 90 

Cluzell’s  kermes  90 

Ciyster,  castor  oil 75 

Clyster,  colocynih 93 

Clysters,  or  injections  ..  186 

Coal  balls 90 

Cobalt  blue  (3  receipts)  . 90 
Cobbett’s  plan  to  make 

bread 57 

Cochineal,  syrup  of  ... . 90 
Cochineal  wash  balls  ....  90 


Cochrane’s  cough  medicine  90 
Cockroaches,  to  destroy  . 90 


Coffee,  acorn 4 

Coffee,  biscuits 90 

Coffee,  ice  91 

Coffee,  milk  91 

Coflfee,  ratafia 91 


Coffee,  substitutes  for  ..  91 

Corsica — currant  — Egyp- 
tian— American  — holly — 
broom — rice  — German  — 
French — Un.-etta  — rye — 
iris — sassafras. 

Coindet's  pills  91 

Coin,  silver  of  Britain  ..311 
Coins,  of  sulphur,  moulds  91 
Coins  of  sulphur,  to  make  91 
Cookery;  browning  for  . . 62 
Colchicurn,  powder  of  . . 92 
Colchicum,  tincture  of  . . 92 
Colchicurn  vinegar  ....  92 
Cold  or  catarrh  (3  rec.)  . 92 


Cold  cement 92 

Cold  cream  92 

Colepresse’s  cider 92 

Colic  ball  for  horses  ....  92 
Collett’s  toothache  drops  . 92 

Colley’s  depilatory 92 

Colocynth  clyster 93 


Colocynth,  compound  pills  93 
Colocynth,  medicines  of. . 93 
Cologne  and  Cassel  earths  74 
Cologne,  eau  de  (3  rec.)  .118 
Colors  for  chemists’  bot- 
tles, &c.  (18  receipts)  . 80 

Color,  oil,  cake 252 

Colors  for  crayons  (9  r.).l01 
Colors,  lake  (4  receipts)  .204 
Colors  for  printers’  ink. . 278 


Colors  for  porcelain  ....  273 

'Colors  for  Fresco 139 

Colors  for  house  painting.177 
Colors  for  staining  glass  .152 

Colors  for  varnish 336 

Colors  to  discharge 113 

Colored  mahogany  cement  225 
Colored  prints,  varnishes 

for  (2  receipts) 280 

Coloring  for  liquors  ....  93 
Comfits 93 


INDEX, 
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Oiinfits,  carraway 73 

Comfits,  cinnamon  ....  87 
Common  embrocation  (4)121 
Common  enema  (3  rec.)  .122 
Common  gargle  (10  rec.). 142 
Common  pomatum  ....  27 1 
Common  stars  for  rockets  295 
Compound  colocynth  pills  95 
Compound  decoction  of 

sarsaparilla 302 

Compound  extract,  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb  . . 293 
Compound  infusion  of 

senna 308 

Compound  infusion  of 

roses  298 

Compound  mixture  of  oli- 

banum  252 

Compound  powder  of 

tragacanth 332 

Compound  powder  of 

chalk 78 

Compound  sandarac  var- 
nish   301 

Compound  tincture  of 

senna 308 

Compoundtinctureof  cin- 
namon (4  receipts) ... . 87 
Compound  tincture  of 

benzoin  139 

Compound  tincture  of 

rhubarb 293 

Composition  black 44 

Composition  for  rockets  .295 
Composition  forsculptors’ 

models  306 

Composition  of  fire  works  59 
Composition  of  crown 

glass  (4  receipts)  ....  103 
Composition  of  crucibles  .104 
Composition  of  flint  glassl32 
Composition  of  plate  glass269 
Composition  of  printers’ 

rollers 279 

Composition  of  mortars  .342 
Composition  ornaments. . 93 
Concrete  for  foundations . 93 
Concrete,  oil  of  lemons.  .211 
Confection  of  almonds  . . 10 
Confection  of  catechu  (3)  76 

Confection,  opiate 253 

Confection  of  rue 299 

Confectioner’s  paste  ....  94 
Confection,  pauline  ....  262 
Confectionary  drops  ....  93 
Confectionary,  test  for 

poison  in  93 

Congreve  lucifers 94 

Congreve  matches  (4  rec.)221 

Conserve  of  cassia 74 

Conserve  of  roses 298 

Conserve  of  scurvy-grass  .306 
Conserve  of  sloes 312 
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Conserve  of  squills  ....  318 
Conserve  of  tamarinds  . . 328 
Conserve  of  wormwood  . . 346 

Constant  white 94 

Cooking,  glaze  for 153 

Cooling  medicines 290 

Cooper’s  photographic 

paper 265 

Copal  varnish,  japanners’  .197 

Contrayerva  pills 94 

Contrayerva  powder  ....  94 
Convulsions,  children  in  . 2 

Copaiba,  balsam,  soluble  . 94 
Copaiba,  mixture  of  ... . 94 

Copaiba,  salt  of 94 

Copal,  solvents  for  (10  r.)  94 

Copal  varnishes 95 

Colorless  — gold  color  — 
ethereal— turpentine  — oil 
— spirit 

Copper  and  brass  to  tin  . 96 

Copper,  blanched 47 

Copper  ingots,  silvering  .311 
Copper  medallions  ....  96 
Copper  plate  printing  inks  96 
Copper  plates,  to  free  from 

grease 96 

Copper,  to  gild 95 

Copper,  to  choose  for 

engraving  96 

Copperas,  calcined  ....  96 
Copperas,  or  green  vitriol.  96 
Copperas  water  (2  rec.). . 96 
Coppersmiths’ solder  ..315 
Copying  machine,  substi- 
tute fur 97 

Cordial,  aikermes 9 

Cordial,  aniseed 21 

Cordial,  carraway 73 

Cordial,  cedrat 78 

Cordial,  cinnamon  (4  re.)  87 
Cordial,  citron  (2  rec.)..  87 

Cordial,  clove  89 

Cordial,  coriander 97 

Cordial,  ginger 149 

Cordial,  Godfrey’s 155 

Cordial,  gold 155 

Cordial,  gout 159 

Cordial,  King’s 201 

Cordial,  lemon  213 

Cordial,  lovage 220 

Cordial  mass,  in  farriery  . 97 
Cordial,  nervous  ....  60,  248 

Cordial,  nutmeg 250 

Cordial,  orange 254 

Cordial,  peppermkit  ....  263 
Cordial,  Prince’s  (2  rec.). 278 

Cordial,  queen’s  284 

Cordial,  raspberry 287 

Cordial,  sportsman’s  . . ..317 

Cordial  warmer 340 

Coral  for  grottos,  artificial  97 
Coral  powder,  fictitious..  97 
Coral  syrup  97 
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Coral  tooth  powder  (3  r.)  9/ 
Coriander  cordial  ......  97 

Coriander  water 97 

Corn,  Indian,  food  ....  181 
Corn  plaister,  Kennedy’s  .201 
Corn,  to  keep  crows  from  97 

Cornachin  pills 97 

Cornelian,  to  imitate.. ..  97 
Cornish,  reducing  flux  ..  97 
Cornish,  refining  flux. ...  97 
Corns,  treatment  of  (9  r.)  97 
Correspondence,  secret, 

inks  for 327 

Corrosive  sublimate  ....  98 
Cosmetic,  pearl  powders  .262 

Cosmetic,  simple  98 

Costorphin  cream 93 

Cotton,  gun  165 

Cotton  goods,  bleaching  of  98 
Cotton,  to  distinguish  . . 98 
Cough  ball,  for  horses  . . 99 
Cough  drops,  Grindle’s..  163 

Cough,  hooping 174 

Cough  lozenges 99 

Coughmedicine,Cochrane’s90 
Cough  medicine, Munro’s. 245 
Cough  mixture,  Ratcliffe’s289 
Cough  tincture,  Griffin’s  .163 
Cough,  treatment  of  (11).  98 
Cough,  paregoric  elixir  for  259 
Coughs,  pectorals  for. . . . 263 

Court  plaister 99 

Cows,  drenches  for 207 

Cowslip  mead  99 

Cowslip  scent  for  pomatum  272 
Cowslip  wine  (5  rec.)  99,  100 
Coventry  cakes,  or  puffs  .100 
Covers  of  books,  marbling230 

Crackers,  to  make 100 

Crackers,  Waterloo  ....341 
Cracknells,  to  make  . . . . 100 
Cramp  in  bathing,  cure  of  100 
Cramp  in  the  leg,  cure  of  100 
Cramp  in  the  stomach  . . 101 

Cranberry  jelly 101 

Crayon  drawings,  to  fix  .102 
Crayons, red  cbalk  (5  rec.)289 
Crayons,  carminated  lake  73 
Crayons,  charcoal  for  ..  7‘i 
Crayons  for  drawing  ....  101 

■While — carmine  and  lake 
— Vermillion  and  red  lead, 
red  ochre.  Indian  red,  &c., 

— yellows — blue — browns 
— greens — black — mixed. 

Crayons,  for  drawing  on 

glass  102 

Crayons  marks,  to  erase  .102 
Crayons,  method  of 

making 101 

Crayons,  paste  for..  101,  102 

Cream,  almond 10 

Cream  and  jelly,  lemon..  211 
Cream  balls  102 
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Cream,  Barbary 33 

Cream,  Barbadoes 34 

Cream,  chocolate 85 

Cream,  Circassian 87 

Cream,  cold 93 

Cream,  costorphin 98 

Cream  d’anise  21 

Creme  de  Macaron  ....  222 

Creme  de  noyeau 250 

Cream,  Devonshire  ....  89 

Creme  d’orange 254 

Cream  for  the  hair,  Fox’s.  136 

Cream,  ice 180 

Cream,  iced  102 

Cream  ice,  almond 11 

Cream,  Italian  193 

Cream  of  roses 103 

Cream  of  tartar 102 

Cream  of  tartar,  soluble  .328 

Cream,  orange 254 

Cream,  painters’  257 

Cream,  Persian 264 

Cream,  pistachio  268 

Cream,  raspberry  (2  rec.)287 

Cream,  Scotch  305 

Cream, substitute  for  103,238 

Cream,  syrup 327 

.Cream,  Vanilla  (2  rec.)  . . 335 
Cream,  whipt 342 


Crespigny’s  pills,  lady  . . 103 
Crickets,  to  poison  (2  rec.)  1 03 
Crimson  stars  for  rockets. 295 
Crimson,  to  dye  silk  ....  103 
Crocus  103 

Of  gold — iron — antimony. 

Cross  buns,  to  make  ....  1 03 

Croton,  tincture  of 103 

Crown  glass,  composition  103 

Crows,  to  banish 104 

Crows,  to  preserve  corn 

from  97 

Crucibles,  composition  of  104 
Crumpets,  to  make  . . . . 1§4 
Crystal  glass  (7  receipts)  .104 

Crystal  powder 104 

Crystal  varnish  (2  rec.). . 105 
Crystals  of  salt,  to  obtain.  105 

Crystals  of  tartar 104 

Crystallized  microscopic 
objects  (5  receipts). . . . 104 

Crystallized  tin 329 

Crystallized  windows. . . . 105 
Cubebs,  tincture  of  ....  105 

Cubic  alum  13 

Cucumbers,  to  pickle. . ..  105 

Cucumber  vinegar 106 

Gulley’s  salve  for  sheep..  106 

Cumin  plaister 106 

Cumin  water 106 

Cup  cakes 106 

Curd  for  cheese,  &c 106 

Curd  cheese-cakes 106 

Curd  soap 106 
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Cure  of  baldness  33 

Cure  for  worms 249 

Curling  fluid 106 

Cura9oa 106 

Currant  clear  cakes  ....  106 

Currant  jam 107 

Currant  jelly 107 

Currant  shrub  107 

Currant  wine 107 

Curry,  lord  Clive’s 107 

Curry  powder  (3  receipts)  107 

Custards,  to  make 108 

Custards,  ice,  almond  ..  10 
Cuts,  treatment  of 108 


Cutler’s  cement  (3  rec.). . 108 
Cutting  of  glass  (10  rec.)  149 
Cypress  powder,  gross  . . 108 
Cyprus  wine,  to  imitate  .108 

Cyrillo  pomatum 108 

Daily’s  elixir 109 

Daffy’s  elixir,  Swinton's  .327 
Daguerre’s  photographic 

paper 109,  266 

Damask  powders  (3  rec.). 109 
Damonicon,  or  monican  .241 
Dampness,  to  preserve 

walls  from 340 

Dampness,  in  beds 109 

Damp  walls  109 

Damson,  cheese 109 

Damson  wine,  (3  rec.)  ..  109 
Damsons,  to  bottle  ....  109 
Darkening  of  claret  (2  r.)  88 
D’Arcey’s  lozenges  ....110 

Dawson’s  lozenges 110 

Dead  fire,  for  fireworks..  110 
Deafness,  Taylor’s  remedy329 
Deafness,  treatment  of  ..  110 
Death,  apparent,  from  in- 
toxication   188 

De  Brun’s  eye- water..  ..110 
Decanters,  to  clean  . . . . 110 
Decoction  for  fomentationl36 
Decoction  of  junipers  . . 200 
Decoction  of  marsh-mal- 
lows   231 

Decoction  of  sarsparilla  .30^ 
Decorticated  pepper  . . . . 14J 

Defensor,  Taylor’s 328 

De  laMotte’sgoldendropsllO 
Delcroix’s  powdre  subtile  110 
Delescott’s  myrtle  opiate.  110 
Demulcent  electuary. ...  1 70 

Dentifrice,  Asiatic 29 

Dentifrice,  electuary  ....  110 
Dentifrice,  Hemet's  ....  Ill 
Dentifrice,  Parisian  ....  260 
Depilatories  (2  receipts)  .110 
Depilatory,  Boyle’s  ....  65 
Depilatory,  Colley's  ....  02 
Depilatory,  Turkislt  ....  533 
Derbyshire  spar  cement  .111 
Detergent  medicines  ....  Ill 
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Devil’s  elixir Ill 

Devonshire  clotted  cream.  89 
Devonshire  cyder, to  make  111 

Dextrine Ill 

Diachylon  plaister Ill 

Compound  — simple,  or 
white — yellow. 

Diagrydium  112 

Diamonds,  paste  for  (4  r.)112 
Diaphoenix  electuary ....  1 1 2 
Diaphoretic  antimony  ..112 

Diaphoretics 112 

Diarrhoea,  or  looseness. . 112 
Diet  drinks  (2  receipts)  .112 

Diet  drink,  Lisbon 218 

Diet  drink,  Webster’s  ..  342 
Disinfecting  liquid,  Fin- 

cham’s  129 

Disinfecting  powder, 

Knox’s 202 

Digestive  draught 34 

Digestive  lozenges..  110,  113 
Digestive  medicines  ..  ..  113 
Dinner  pills  (2  receipts)  .113 
Dippel’s  acid  elixir  . . ..113 
Dippel’s  oil  of  hartshorn  .1 13 
Dipping  metal,  yellow  ..347 
Discharge,  colors  to  ....  113 
Discolored  pearls,  to 

whiten  262 

Distemper  among  cattle  .113 
Distemper  in  dogs  (2  re.)113 
Distillation  of  simple 

waters,  rules  for 114 

Distillation,  to  preserve 

flowers  for 114 

Diuretic  medicines 114 

Draughts — iofusion — lini- 
ment— pills — powders. 

Divine,  eau. 119 

Divine  pierre,  for  tooth- 
ache   267 

Divinus  lapis  (3  rec.)  . . . 206 
Diuretic  balls  for  horses  .114 
Diuretic  drops,  Powell’s  .277 

Diuretic  salt 115 

Dixon’s  antibilious  pills  .115  J. 
Doctored  clover  seed,  to 
detect  (3  receipts),  ..89 
Dogs,  distemper  in  (2  r.)  113 
Dolfuss’  acetous  acid. ...  115 
Dolichos,  electuary  of  ..115  V 
Donovan’s  mercurial  oint-  y 
ment  (2  receipts)  ....115  j 
Dorchester  ale,  to  brew.  .115  9. 

Doses,  to  regulate 115 

Dover’s  powder  115  y 

Dragon’s  blood,  fictitious.  116  g 

Druuirht  and  electuary  for  ^ 

fever  127 

Draught,  black  (4  rec.)  1,  45  if 

Draught,  camphor 70  ® 

Draug.it,  castor  oil  ....  75 
Draught  of  jalap,  &c.  ..196  S 
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Draught,  sa\iu0  (2  rec.) . 301 
Draught,  stomachic  (2  r.)322 

Drawing  crayons,  charcoal  79 

Drawing,  pencil,  tokeep  .263 
Drawings,  hlack  lead,  to  fix  47 
Drawings,  crayon,  to  fix. 102 
Drawing,  crayons  for  (9). 101 
Drawing  on  glass,  crayonsl02 
Drawings,  photogenic  to 

make,  fix,  &c 266 

Drench, anodyne, for  horses  22 
Drenches  for  cattle,  laxa- 
tive  207 

Drink,  camphor, for  horses  70 
Drink,  diet,  Lisbon  ..  218 

Drink  for  sheep,  Clater’s.  89 
Drink,  hartshorn,  for 


coughs  169 

Drink,  imperial 180 


Drink,  Young’s  purging  348 
Drinks,  carminative,  for 
horses  and  cows  (2  rec.)  73 
Drinks,  diet  (2  receipts)  .113 
Drinks,  magnesia  (2  r.)  .223 
Drop,  black  (2  receipts)..  44 

Drops,  acidulated 4 

Drops,  anti-scorbutic  ..231 
Drops,  anti-scorbutic, 

Lt^num’s  214 

Drops,  Barberry  35 

Drops,  biscuit  43 

Drops,  camomile 68 

Drops,  chocolate 85 

Drops,  confectionary. ...  93 

Drops,  Dutch 117 

Drops,  fit  (3  receipts)  . . 131 

Drops,  gall 142 

Drops  and  candy,  ginger  148 
Drops,  Jesuits’,  or  friars’ 

balsam  139,  199 

Drops,  lavender  (4  rec.)  .206 

Drops,  Norris’s 249 

Drops  of  life,  Salmon’s  .301 
Drops,  pectoral  (5  rec.)..  36 
Drops,  peppermint  ....  263 


Drops,  raspberry 287 

Drops,  Rousseau’s 299 

Drops,  sal  volatile  (3  rec.)301 

Drops,  Schwartz's 304 

Drops,  scouring 305 


Drops,  toothache, Collett’s  92 
Drowning,  recovery  from,  116 
Drunkenness,  recovery 
from  (4  receipts)  ....116 
Dry  or  sharp  ratafia  ....  288 
Dry  vomit,  Marriott’s  ..231 
Drying  oils  for  painters..  116 
Dupuytren’s  eye  salve  117 
Durietz’s  anti-hysteric 


elixir 117 

Dye,  nankeen 246 


Dyes,  red  (6  receipts)  . . 289 
Dyeing,  mordants  for(3  r.)2  42 
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Dyeing  of  leather  (10rec.)208 
Dyes,  black  (7  receipts). . 45 
Dyes,  blue  (6  rec.)  ..49,  50 
Dyes,  brown  (5  receipts) . 61 
Dyes,  green  ^5  receipts)  161 
Dyes,  grey  (2  receipts)..  162 

Dutch  cinnabar 117 

Dutch  drops 117 

Dutch  method  of  preparing 

quills 285 

■ Dutch  pink  117 

Dutch  pink,  from  yellow 

berries  H7 

Dutch  pink,  to  prepare 

from  weld 11/ 

Dutch  terras 117 

Dyer’s  aquafortis 117 

Dyer’s  spirit  (2  receipts).!  17 

Dyers’  iron  liquor 190 

Dyes,  yellow 347 

Dysentery,  treatment  of. . 117 
Dyspepsia,  or  indigestion, 
remedies  for  (7  rec.)..  183 
Ear  ache  (4  receipts)  ..113 
Earthenware,  enamel  for.118 
Earthenware,  Rose’s  glaze 

for 297 

Earths, Cassel  and  Cologne  74 
Ear- wigs,  traps  for  ....118 
East  India,  or  Tanjore 

pills  118 

Eaton’s  styptic  wash. ...  1 1 8 
Eau  d’arguebusade  ....  1 1 8 

Eau  de  bouquet 118 

Eau  de  Cologne  (3  rec.)  .118 
Eau  de  J avelle , for  bleach- 
ing linen,  &c 199 

Eau  de  luce  (6  receipts). . 220 
Eau  de  luce  (4  receipts)  .118 

Eau  de  Marechale 119 

Eau  de  Marechale  (2  r.)  .230 
Eau  de  melisse  des  carmes  119 
Eau  de  mille  fleurs  (3  r.)119 
Eau  de  mille  fleurs  (2  r.).239 


Eau  de  naphe 246 

Eau  de  tain  (thyme  water)  328 

Eau  divine 119 

Eau  sanspareil 119 

Eccles  cakes 119,  239 


Edgesof  books,  to  marble. 230 
Edges  of  books,  to  black.  46 
Edges  of  books,  gilding  . 52 
Edinburgh  ale  (3  rec.)  ..119 
Edinburgh  itch  ointment  .119 
Efiects  of  lightning,  to 

escape  from 214 

Effervescing  emulsion  ..119 
Effervescing  poultice. ...  1 19 

Egg  flip 120 

Egg  ointment,  yolk  of  . . 348 

Eggs,  pickled 119 

Eggs,  to  preserve  (5  rec.)  1 20 
Egyptian,  azure 120 


r-’.an. 

Elastic  moulds 243 

Electrotype  depositions, 

moulds  for  243 

Electuary  and  draught  for 

fever 127 

Electuary  demulcent ....  110 
Electuary,  dentifrice  ....  110 
Electuary,  diapheenix  ,.112 
Electuary  for  epilepsy  . . 123 

Electuary  for  piles 267 

Electuary  for  worms  ....  346 
Electuary,  lenitive  (5  r.)  .213 
Electuary,  Mahomed’s  . . 226 

Electuary  of  cassia 74 

Electuary  of  Dolichos  . . 115 
Electuary  of  mustard. . , . 246 
Electuary  of  olibanum  . . 252 
Electuary  of  pepper  ....  263 
Electuary  of  scammony. . 30,3 


Electuary  of  senna 307 

Electuary,  stomachic. . . . 322 
Electuary  of  sulphur. . . . 325 

Elder  brandy 120 

Elder  flower  wine 120 


Elder  ointment  (3  rec.)..  120 
Elder  wine,  to  make. ...  120 
Elecampane,  or  candy 

cake,  to  make  . , , . ..120 
Electrical  amalgam  ....  15 

Electrical  cement 121 

Electrical  pith  balls  ....  268 

Electrical  varnish 121 

Elephant’s  milk 121 

Elixir,  anti-hysteric 

Durietz’s  117 

Elixir,  asthmatic  31 

Elixir,  Daffy’s  109 

Elixir,  Devil’s Ill 

Elixir,  Dipple’s,  acid. ...  1 13 

Elixir  of  jalap 196 

Elixir  of  propriety 281 

Elixir  of  propriety,  Hel- 

mont’s  171 

Elixir  of  vitriol  (2  rec.).  .121 
Elixir  of  vitriol,  Myn- 

sicht’s  246 

Elixir,  paregoric  (4  rec.)  259 

Elixir,  stomachic 322 

Elixir,  Stoughton’s  ....  322 

Elixir,  Squire’s 319 

Elixir,  vitriol,  Viganis’ . . 338 

Elixir,  vitriolic 339 

Embrocation,  common  ..121 


Embrocation,  Guestonian.164 
Embrocation,  Lynch’s  . . 222 
Embrocation  for  hooping- 

cough,  Roche’s 295 

Embrocation  for  strains, 

for  horses 322 

Embrocation  of  hartshorn  3 
Embroidery  and  gold  lace, 
to  clean 156 


Emeralds,  imitative  (4  r.)121 
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Emetic,  tartar 328 

Emetics  (8  receipts)..  ..  121 

Emollient  enema  121 

Emollient  poultice 121 

Emulsion  of  almonds. ...  10 


Emulsion  of  assafoetida. . 30 
Emulsion,  camphor  (2  r.)  70 
Emulsion,  effervescing  ..119 
Emulsion  of  gum  arabic.164 
Emulsion  of  Peruvian  bal- 

sam  264 

Enamel  for  saucepans,  &C.121 
Enamel,  black  (3  rec.)  . . 46 

Enamel,  blue 50 

Enamel,  brown 62 

Enamel  for  earthenware  .118 
Enamels  for  porcelain  ..273 

Enamel,  purple 282 

Enamel,  red  (2  receipts)  290 

Enamel,  white 343 

Enamels,  materials  for 
and  colors  (16  receipts)  122 
Enamels,  fluxes  for,  (5  r.)  134 
Encaustic  painting,  me- 
dium for  (3  receipts)..  122 
Enemas,  or  injections  ...  186 

Enema,  aloes 12 

Enemas,  common  (3  r.)  .122 

Enema,  emollient 121 

Enema  for  worms 346 

Enema  of  turpentine. . . . 333 

Enema  of  tobacco 330 

Enema,  soap 313 

Enema,  stimulant  (2  r.)  .321 
Engineers’  cement  (5  r.)  122 

English  anatto 21 

English  86  French  capers.  71 
English  imitation  of  Cas- 
tile soap 74 

English  maccaroons  ....  222 
English  method  of  pre- 
paring quills 285 

English  milk  of  roses  . . 239 

English  soy  316 

English  verdigris 122 

Engraver’s  soft  varnish, 

Callot’s 67 

FIngraving,  boxwood  for  . 55 
Engravings,  cleaning  of..  122 
Engravings,  to  transfer  to 

plaster  123 

Engraving,  to  choose  cop- 
per for  95 

Enixum  sal  301 

Epilepsy,  electuary  for  . . 123 
Ergot,  essential  solution  of  123 
Escharotics  (5  receipts).  123 

Esprit  de  savon 303 

Essence  for  headache. 

Ward’s  (3  receipts)  . . 340 
Essence  of  allspice,  for 

puddings,  Sue. 10 

Essence  of  ambergris. ...  17 


PAOS. 

Essence  of  ammoniacnm  19 

Essence  of  anchovies.. ..  20 
Essence  of  bitter  almonds  II 
Essence  of  camomile. ...  68 
Essence  of  cayenne  pepper  78 

Essence  of  celery 78 

Essence  of  cedrat 78 

Essence  of  herbs.  Kitche- 
ner’s   202 

Essence  of  jasmine 197 

Essence,  Madden’s  vege- 
table   223 

Essence  of  ginger  (4  rec.)148 

Essence  of  lemon 212 

Essence  of  vanilla  (2  r.)  336 

Essence  of  musk 245 

Essence  of  mustard  ....  246 
Essence  of  neroli  (2  rec.)  248 
Essence  of  nosegay  ....  249 
Essence  of  nutmeg  ....  250 
Essence  of  patchouli. . . . 261 
Essence  of  pennyroyal  . . 263 
Essence  of  peppermint . . 263 

Essence  of  quinine 286 

Essence  of  ratafia 288 

Essence  of  rosemary  (5  r.)298 
Essence  of  roses  (3  rec.)298 

Essence  of  smoke 313 

Essence  of  soap 313 

Essence,  royal  299 

Essence  of  savory  spices  .303 
Essence  of  senna,  Sel  way’s  307 
Essence  of  spearmint. . . . 316 

Essence  of  sprats 318 

Essence  of  spruce 318 

Essence  of  wood  smoke, 

Westphalian  342 

Essence  of  wormwood  . . 346 

Essentia  bina 123 

Essential  salt  of  lemons. . 212 
Essential  solution  of  ergot.  123 

Essex  ale,  to  brew 123 

Etching,  acids  for  biting  inl23 

For  steel — copper — glass 
— marble — stone. 

Etching  ground 124 

Etching  ground,  to  lay . . 124 
Etching  on  glass  (6  rec.)  .150 
Etching  on  glass,  a varnish 
for  covering  previousto  124 
Etching  ground  varnish, 

Rembrandt’s 291 

Ether,  phosphoric 265 

Ethiopia,  powder  of  ....  166 
Excellent  bread,  to  make.  58 
Exchequer  ink,  to  make  .124 

Exeter  oil 124 

Extemporaneous  liquid 

for  bleaching 48 

Extempore  smelling  salts. 124 

Extirpating  weeds 342 

Extract  or  infusions  from 
vegetables 185 
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Extract  of  aconite 4 

Extract  of  alkanet,  to 

color  oils,  8cc 9 

Extract  and  syrup  of  clove 

pinks 89 

Extract  of  hellebore  ....  170 
Extract  of  hemlock  ....  171 
Extract  of  henbane  ....  1 7 1 

Extract  of  bops 175 

Extract  of  ipecacuanha. . 189 

Extract  of  jalap 196 

Extract  of  juniper 200 


Extract  of  lead, Goulard’s  158 
Extract  of  lettuce  (2  rec.)  213 
Extract  of  liquorice  . . . . 217 
Extract  of  logwood  ....  219 


Extract  of  malt 226 

Extract  of  nux  vomica  . . 250 

Extract  of  opium 253 

Extract  of  quassi 284 

Extract  of  rhatany 291 

Extract  of  rhubarb  (2  r.).292 
Extract  of  walnuts 340 


Extract  of  white  briony. . 343 
Extract  of  white  hellebore343 
Extract  of  wormwood  . . 346 
Extract  of  vermillion, 

Field’s  127 

Eye  ointment,  Guthrie’s  .166 
Eye  ointment,  Janin’s  . . 197 
Eye  ointment,  Smellome’s313 
Eyeointment,Spielmann’s316 
Eye  ointment,  St.  Yve’s  .324 

Eye  salve  124 

Eye  salve,  Dupnytren’s..  117 

Eye  snuff  124 

Eye  water,  acid 3 

Eye  water,  blue 50 

Eye  water,  De  Brun's  . . 110 
Eye  waters  (8  receipts). . 124 
Eye  water,  Goulard’s. . . . 158 

Eyes,  bull’s 64 

Face,  to  take  a cast  from. 125 
Fainting  fits,  to  recover 

from  125 

Fancy  biscuits,  to  make. . 125 
Farcy  balls  for  horses  ..125 
Farriery  cordial,  mass  in  . 97 
Feathers  for  bedding,  to 

cleanse  125 

Feathers  for  ornaments,  to 

prepare 125 

Febrifuge,  Glutton’s  spirit  90 
Febrifuge  pills,  Sadillot’s.300 
Feet  blistered,  cure  for  . . 48 

Fenouillette  126 

Fermentation  to  check,  or 
stop  (11  receipts).. ..  127 
Fermentation  to  manage  .126 
Fetid  pills,  for  hysterics  .126 
Fever  ball  for  horses  . — 126 
Fever  powder  for  horses  .126 
Fever,  miliary , treatmentof  238 
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Factitious  balm  of  Gilead.145 
Fever,  treatment  of  ....  127 
Fictitious  Chian  turpen- 
tine (3  receipts) 82 

Fictitious  coral  powder  • . 97 
Fictitious  dragon’s  blood.  116 
Fictitious  oil  of  bricks  . . 59 
Field’s  extract  of  Vermil- 
lion  127 

Fig  and  apple  beverage. . 25 
Figures,  plaster,  bronzing  269 
Figures,  varnishing  of  . . 128 
Filberts,  to  preserve  ....  128 
Filtering  bag,  to  make  a .129 

Filtering  machine 129 

Filters,  to  make 128 

Fincham’s  purifying  and 
disinfecting  liquid ....  129 

Fine  solder 315 

Finings  for  beer  or  ale  . . 129 
Finings  for  gin  (2  rec.)  .146 
Finings  for  wines  (3  rec.)129 
Fire  and  waterproof cementl30 
Fire,  blue,  for  theatres. . 50 

Fire  proof  paint 130 

Fire  proof  stucco 130 

Fire  proof,  to  render  papjrl30 
Fire,  purple  (4  receipts)  .283 

Fires,  port 275 

Fire,  to  escape  from  ....  130 
Fire,  to  prevent  hay  stacks 

from  taking 170 

Fire,  what  to  do  in  case  of  2 
Fire  works,  Chinese  6res 

for  (3  receipts) S3 

Fire  works,composition  for  59 
Fire  works,  dead  6re  for  .110 
Fire  works,  gold  rain  for.  156 
Fire  works,  illumination 

fire  for  180 

Fire  works,  iron  sand  for.  192 
Fire  works,  grey  color  for.  163 
Fire  works,  jets  for  (6  r.)199 

Fish  oil  paints  131 

Fish,  to  preserve  130 

With  oil — acid  — creosote 
— sugar. 

Fish,  to  preserve  alive  . . 131 
Fit  drops  (3  receipts)  ..131 
Fits,  fainting,  to  recover 

from  125 

Fits,  assistance  in  case  of.  2 
Fixature  for  the  hair..  ..  131 
Flake  white,  to  make  . . 131 

Flash 131 

Flatulency,  Reece’s  re- 
medy for  290 

Flatulence,  remedies  for  .131 

Flavor,  almond 11 

Flavor,  brandy  (4  rec. ) . . 56 

Flemish  glue 132 

Flexible  paint  ....  132,  257 
Fliu^  ‘■•Jasi,c0mpo8iti'<n  of  132 
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Flip  egg 120 

Flip,  sailor’s 301 

Floors,  cement  for 132 

Florentine  lake, to  prepare  1 32 

Florey  black 132 

Flour,  bread  from  Ame- 
rican   

Flour  paste,  to  make. . . . 133 
Flour,  to  detect  adultera- 
tion in  (6  methods)  ..  133 
Flower,  elder,  wine  ....  120 

Flowers  of  calomel 68 

Flowers  of  benjamin  ....  41 
Flower  of  ointments. . . . 133 

Flowers,  to  restore 133 

Flowers,  to  extract  the 

perfume  of 133 

Fluid,  curling 106 

Fluid  magnesia 133 

Fluids,  for  steel  pens. . . . 346 
Fluoric  acid,  etching  on 

glass  by 130 

Flute  key  valves 133 

Flux,  black 46 

Flux,  reducing  cornish  ..  97 

Flux,  remedy  for 134 

Fluxes  133 

Fluxes,  Msayer’s 30 

Fluxes  foe  enamels  (5  r.).134 
Fly,  green,  to  destroy  ...  161 

Fly  in  sheep 134 

Fly  on  turnips,  to  destroy. 134 
Fly  water  (5  receipts)  . . 134 

Flyers,  Chinese 83 

Foils  to  color 13B 

Ruhy — garnet — red — ame- 
thyst—blue— eagle  marine 
— yellow — green,  &c. 

Foils  to  make 134 

Foils  to  silver 135 

Foliage,  plaster  casts  of. . 135 

Fomentations 136 

Fomentation,  ammoniacum_19 
Fomentation  of  marsh 

mallows 231 

Fomentations  to  apply  . . 136 

! Ford’s  laudanum 136 

Foreign  wine  making. . . . 136 
Fossil  woods  for  the  mi- 
croscope  136 

Fothergill’s  pills 136 

Foul  claret  to  restore. ...  88 
Foul,  or  ropy  wines,  to 
clear  (2  receipts)  ....  344 
Foul  rooms  to  fumigate. . 140 
Foundations,  concrete  for.  93 
Fox’s  cream  for  the  hair. . 136 
Fractured  limbs,  to  treat  .136 
Frames,  pictures,  method 

of  gilding 266 

Frankfort  black 137 

Freckles  and  sunburns  ..  137 
Freeman’s  bathing  spirits  137 
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Freezing  mixtures,  for 

making  ice  artificially  .137 
French  almond  powder . . 12 
French  and  English  capers  71 

French  cement 138 

French  glue  138 

French  oil  for  furniture. . 138 
French  polishing,  mode  of.l38 
French  maraschino  ....  228 
French  method  of  preparing 

quills  for  pens 285 

French  polish  to  make  . . 138 
French  pomade  (2  rec.). . 138 
French  red  or  rouge  ....  139 
French  sausage  spice. . • . 302 
French  sealing  wax  ....  139 
Fresco,  colors  for 139 

■Vyhiie — yellow-brown—* 
black— blue— green. 

Friar’s  balsam 139 

Frontiniac,  imitative  . . . . 139 
Frost,  bitten  limbs,  treat- 
ment of 2 

Frosted,  or  matt  silver  . . 311 
Frosted  potatoes,  to  use  .276 

Fruit  biscuits 44,  139 

Fruit  jams,  to  make..  ..196 
Fruits,  to  bottle. .......  139 

Fruit  trees,  Chinese  pro- 
pagation of 84 

Fruit  wine,  mixed  (2  r.).  241 

Fuel  manufactured 140 

Fuligokali  (2  receipts)  . . 140 
Fulminating  powder,  to 
make  (3  receipts)  ....  140 
Fulton’s  decorticated  pep- 
per   

Fuming  liquor,  Boyle’s  . 55 
Fumigate,  foul  rooms,  to. 140 
Fumigating  pastiles  (7  r.)  140 
Furniture,  French  oil  for. 138 
Furniture  polishes  (3  rec.)  141 
Furs  to  preserve  (4  rec.)  .141 
Fuse  for  military  shells . . 141 

Fuses,  to  make 141 

Fusible  alloys  (6  receipts). 141 
Fusible  metal,  casts  from.141 
Fusible  metal.  Onion’s  . . 252 
Galbanum,  plaister  of  . . 142 
Galbanum,  tincture  of  . . 142 
Gallipot,  mastic  varnish  .232 
Gall  drops  for  the  ear  ..142 

Gall,  opodeldoc 142 

Gallstone, an  artists’ color  142 

Gall,  syrup  of  142 

Gallipot  varnish 142 

Galls,  ointment  (3  rec.)  .142 

Galls,  tincture  of 142 

Gall,  to  purify,  for  the 

artist 142 

Galvanized  iron 142 

Gamboge  pills  (2  receipts)  142 
Garden  seeds,  to  pack  ..307 


u 
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Gardens,  to  destroy,  birds 

in  (2  receipts) 43 

Gargle,  borax,  for  thrush  53 
Gargle,  muriatic  acid  . . 245 
Gargle  of  horseradish  ..176 

Gargle  of  myrrh  246 

Gargle  of  nkre 249 

Gargle  of  oak  bark 250 

Gargles,  common(10rec.)142 
Gargles  for  sore  throat.  .315 
Garlic  balls  for  horses  ..  143 

Garlic,  syrup  of 143 

Garlic  vinegar  143 

Garnet,  Syrian,  to  imi- 
tate  327 

Garnets,  artihcial 143 

Gas,  or  liquid  chlorine  . . 84 
Gascoigne’s  powder  ....  143 
Gelatine  from  bones. . . . 143 
Gelatine,  Nelson’s  patent  143 
Gems,  artihcial  hard  glass 


for  (2  receipts) 168 

Gem  cutters’  paste 143 

Gems,  red  sulphur 143 

Gentian,  infusion  of  ....  144 
Gentian,  tincture  of  ... . 144 

Gentian  wine 144 

Genuine  Roman  cement  .297 

German  blacking 144 

German  Britannia  metal  .334 
German  milk  of  roses  . . 239 
German  paste,  for  birds  .144 

German  tinder 15 

Gilders’  varnish 144 


Gilding  (7  methods)..  ..  144 
Gilding  liquid,  or  pickle.  145 
Gilding  metal,  or  alloy  . . 145 
Gilding  of  iron  (2  rec.)..  190 
Gilding  of  picture  frames  266 
Gilding  the  edges  of  books  52 
Gilding  wax  (2  receipts)  .145 
Gilead, balm  of,  factitious.  145 

Gin,  finings  for 146 

Gin,  Hollands,  bow  made  173 
Gin,  to  make  (6  receipts)  145 
Ginger  beer  in  bottles  . . 146 
Ginger  brandy,  or  cordial  149 
Gingeroread,  method  of 
making  (10  receipts)  ..  147 

Ginger  cakes 148 

Ginger,  candy 148 

Ginger  candy,  and  drops.  148 
Ginger  essence,  or  tinc- 
ture of  (4  receipts)  ..  148 

Ginger,  to  candy  148 

Ginger  lozenges 148 

Ginger,  mocked  preservedl48 

Ginger,  syrup  of  149 

Ginger,  to  preserve  ....  148 
Ginger  wine  (3  receipts). . 149 
Glaire  for  books,  &c.  ..  149 
Glass  and  porcelain,  to  gildl51 
Glass  Bohemian  hi 
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Glass,  a varnish  for  cover- 
ing previous  to  etching.  124 
Glass  bottles,  to  clean  ..151 
Glass,  cement  for  (3  rec.)  83 
Glass  cloth  and  paper. . . . 152 
Glass, crayons, drawing  on.  1 02 
Glass,  crystal  (7  receipts)104 
Glass  cutting,  and  break- 
ing of  (10  receipts)  ..  149 
Glass,  etching  on,  by 
fluoric  acid  (6  methods)150 
Glass,  flint,  composition 

of  (3  receipts)  132 

Glass  globes, liquid  foil  for216 
Glass  grinders’  cement  ..152 

Glass  for  bottles  54 

Glass  of  borax  53 

Glass,  plate,  composition. 269 
Glass,  red  stains  for  ....  290 

Glass  seals 153 

Glass,  staining  of 151 

Glass  staining,  colors  for. 152 
Flesh — black  — brown  — 
red — rose  color — bistre — 
brown  red — green — yellow 
— orange — purple — blue. 

Glass,  to  drill  (3  rec.)  . . 150 

Glass,  to  powder  151 

Glass,  to  render  opaque  .151 
Glass,  to  tell  the  weather. 322 
Glass  tubes,  bending. ...  41 
Glauber’s  tincture  of  iron.  153 
Glazed  boards,  to  clean  .154 

Glaze  for  cooking 153 

Glaze,  for  earthenware  ..  297 
Glaze  for  pottery  ware  . . 153 
Glaze,  for  red  crockery. . 289 
Glaziers’  putty  ....  154,  283 


Glaziers’  solder 315 

Glazing  of  paper  258 


Globes,  glass  liquid  foil  for.  21 6 
Gloves,  to  clean. . . . 154,  201 
Gloves,  to  dye  (3  rec.)..  154 
Gloves,  perfumes  for.. . . 154 

Glue,  bone 52 

Glue,  cement 155 

Glue,  Flemish 132 

Glue,  Indian,  or  mouth  .243 

Glue,  isinglass 193 

Glue  liquid  (2  receipts)  .216 

Glue,  marine 230 

Glue,  parchment  259 

Glue,  portable  274 

Glue,  rice,  or  Japanese 

cement 197,  293 

Glues  (4  receipts) 154 

Glue,  varnish 155 

Godfrey’s  cordial  (2  rec.)  155 
Godfrey’s  smelling  salts  .155 
Godbold’s  vegetable  bal- 
sam (3  receipts) 155 

Gold  alloys  (3  receipts)  .155 
Gold  articles,  to  cleanse  .155 
Gold  colored  lacker  ....  156 


PAOX 

Gold  cordial 155 

Gold  for  rings  294 

Gold  ink,  to  make 156 

Gold  lace  and  embroidery, 

to  clean 156 

Gold  liquid,  or  portable  .156 

Gold,  Manheim 228 

Gold,  mock  241 

Gold,  mosaic 243 

Gold  powder  (2  receipts). 156 
Gold  rain  for  rockets. . . . 293 

Gold  sealing  wax 157 

Gold  shells 157 

Gold  size,  amber 16 

Gold  size  (3  receipts). . . . 157 

Gold  size,  Japan  197 

Gold,  solder  for 157 

Gold,  to  color  (2  rec.)  . . 155 
Gold  varnish  for  leather  .157 

Goldbeaters’  skin 156 

Golden  drops,  De  la 

Motte’s no,  243 

Gol  ien  ointment.  Single- 

ton’s  311 

Golden  ointment,  Ware’s.340 
Golding  Bird’s  photogra- 
phic paper 266 

Goods,  cotton  to  bleach  . 98 
Gooseberries,  to  keep  ..  157 
Gooseberry  champagne. . 157 

Gooseberry  cheese 157 

Gooseberry  ice 158 

Gooseberry  jam 158 

Gooseberry  jelly 158 

Gooseberry  marasquin  . . 158 
Gooseberry  vinegar  ....  158 
Gooseberry  wine,  method 

of  making 158 

Graining  of  oak 250 

Graining,  to  imitate  ma- 
hogany   225 

Grains  and  dust  of  lead. . 208 
Goulard’s  extract  of  lead  .158 
Goulard’s  eye  water  ....  158 

Goulard’s  liniment 158 

Goulard’s  ointment  ....  158 

Goulard’s  poultice 158 

Gouttems  acres 158 

Gout,  Portland  powder  for275 
Gout,  Pradier’s,  poultice.277 
Gout  and  rheumatism, 
specific  for,  Reynolds’  .291 
Gout  lotion,  Scudamore’s. 306 
Gout,  treatment  of  ,...158 
Gout,  Want’s,  powder  for.3  v0 
Grapes,  to  preserve  (3  r.)159 
Grape  wine  (5  receipts)..  15'J 
Gravel,  treatment  of,  aud 


remedies  for 160 

Grease,  bear’s  38 

Grease,  bone 52 

Grease  from  cloth,  to  re- 
move   1^0 
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Grease  from  paper,  to  re- 
move (3  receipts)  ....  160 
Grease  from  silks,  to  ex- 
tract   101 

Grease  of  horses’  heels  . . 161 
Grease,  to  free  copper 

plates  from 96 

Grecian  water  for  the  hair  161 

Grenade,  hand 168 

Greek  mastich  227 

Green  angelica,  to  candy.  20 

Green  balsam 161 

Green,  Berlin 42 

Green,  Bremen  (3  rec  ). . 59 

Green,  Brunswick 64 

Green  copperas 96 

Green  dye  for  black  cloth. 161 
Green  dyes 161 

For  halror feathers — wood 
(2  receipts)  — paper  and 
parchment— horn. 


Green  fly,  to  destroy ....  161 
Green  ink  (2  receipts)  ..162 
Green  liniment, Campbell’s  68 

Green  liniment 162 

Green  oil  (2  receipts)  ..162 
Green  ointment  (3  rec.). . 162 

Green  paints 162 

Green  precipitate 162 

Green,  Prussian  (2  rec.)  .281 

Green  bice 161 

Green,  sap,  preparation  of.301 

Green,  Scheele’s  304 

Green,  Schweinfurt  ....  304 

Green  sealing  wax 162 

Green  senna  powder. ...  38 
Green  stars,  for  rockets  .295 
Green  tooth  powder  ....  162 

Green  usquebaugh 335 

Green  vitriol  96 

Green’s  benzoic  acid  ....  162 
Greenough’s  tincture  for 

the  teeth 162 

Gregory’s  powder 162 

Grenoble  ratafia. .......  162 

Grey  colored  fire  163 

Grey  dyes  (2  receipts)  ..162 
Grey  lotion  for  sores. . . . 162 
Gross  cypress  powder  . . 108 
Ground,  etching,  to  lay. . 124 
Ground  varnish,  for  etch- 
ing, Rembrandt’s  ....  291 
Griffin’s  cough  tincture..  163 
Grindstones,  artificial  (3  r.)  163 
Grindle’s  cough  drops  . . 163 
Gripes  in  horses,  remedies 

for  (8  receipts) 163 

Grosvenor’s  tooth  powder  163 
Grottos,  artificial  coral  for  97 
Guaiacum,  infusion  of  ..  163 
Guaiacum  mixture  (2  r.).163 
Guaiacum,  tincture  of  . . 164 
Guestouian,  embrocation  164 
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Guido’s  balsam 164 

Gum  anglicum 164 

Gum  arabic,  mucilage  of  ,164 
Gum  arabic,  emulsion  . . 164 
Gum  arabic,  to  choose  ..  27 

Gum,  British 60 

Gum,  julep  164 

Gum  lozenges  and  pastilesl64 
Gum  paste  for  comfits  . . 163 
Gum  plaister  (2  receipts). 164 

Gum  seals 165 

Gumption,  for  artists. . . , 165 
Gun  barrels,  browning 
of  (5  receipts)  ....  63, 165 
Gun  cotton,  to  make. . . . 165 
Gun  metal,compositionof  165 
Gunpowder,  to  make. . . . 165 


Gut,  for  anglers 166 

Gut,  silkworm  310 


Guthrie’s  black  ointment.166 
Guthrie’s  eye  ointment. . 166 
Guy’s  powder  of  Ethiopial66 
Guyot’s  spirit  (2  receipts)  166 
Hahneman’s  wine  test  ..166 
Hair,  bandolines  for  (5r.)  34 
Hair  dye,  Hahneman’s. . 166 

Hair  dye,  Orfila’s 256 

Hair, fixature fortbe(4  r.)131 
Hair,  Fox’s,  cream  for  thel36 
Hair  for  wigs,  to  prepare.l66 
Hair  powder,  ambergris. . 1 7 
Hair  powder,  jasmine  . . 197 
Hair  powder,  Marechal  .230 
Hair  powder,  musk  ....215 
Hair  powder  (3  receipts)  .167 
Hair  powder  perfume  . . 167 

Hair  powder,  rose 297 

Hair,  rose  oil,  for  the  ..  297 
Hair  superfluous,  to  re- 
move   166 

Hair,  to  bleach  (3  rec.)  .167 
Hair,  to  dye  (2  receipts)  167 
Hair,  to  sort  and  cleanse. 166 
Halford’s,  Sir  H.,  nervous 

tincture 166 

Hamburgh  pickle 167 

Hamelin’scement,tomakel68 
Hams,  to  cure  (2  rec.)  . . 167 

Hand  grenade  168 

Hanging,  assistance  in  . , 2 

Hanman’s  hair  dye  ....  168 

Hardbake,  almond 11 

Hardening,  case  (3  rec.)  . 75 
Hard  glass  for  artificial 
gems  (2  receipts)  ....  168 

Hard  pomatum 272 

Hard  solder  315 

Hard  varnish,  Le  Bosse’s.210 
Hard  varnishes  (7  rec.)..  168 
Harness  makers’  jet  ....  169 
Harness  paste, waterproof  169 
Harsh  wines,  to  correct..  344 
Hartshorn, Dipple’s  oil  of.ll3 
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Hartshorn  embrocation  of  3 

Hartshorn  drink  169 

Hartshorn  shavings  and 

jelly  169 

Hartshorn,  spirit  of  ...169 
Hatfield’s  tincture  for 

the  gout 169 

Hats,  stifiFening  for  ....  170 

Hats,  to  dye 169 

Headache,  treatment  of. . 170 
Headache,Ward’s  essence  340 

Heading  for  beer 170 

Healing  poultice  for  cattlel70 
Heartburn,  remedies  for  .170 
Heartburn  lozenges  . . . . 170 
Hellebore,  extract  of. ...  170 
Hellebore, extract  of  white  343 
Hellebore,  infusion  of  ..171 
Hellebore  ointment  (2  r.)  171 


Hellebore,  tincture  of  . . 171 

Helmont’s  elixir  171 

Hemet’s  dentifi  ice  ....171 
Hemlock,  extract  of  ....  1 71 
Hemlock,  infusion  of  ..  171 

Hemlock  ointment 171 

Hemlock  pills  171 


Hemlock,  tincture  of. . . . 171 
Hemp,  extract  of  Indian  .182 
Hemp,  Indian  lozenges  . . 182 
Henbane,  extract  of  ....  1 71 

Henbane  ointment 171 

Henbane,  tincture  of  . . . . 171 
Henry’s  ammonia  water  .171 
Henry’s  aromatic  vinegar.l  71 

Henry’s  magnesia 171 

Henry’s  potass  water. . . . 172 
Henry’s  soda  water  ....  172 

Herbs,  essence  of 202 

Herb  tobacco,  British  ..330 
Herpes,  treatment  of. . . . 172 
Herrenschuand’s  specific 

for  worms 172 

Hiccough,  or  hiccup  . . . . 172 
Hides,  or  skins,  to  tan  ..172 

Hiera  picra  173 

Higgin’s,  Dr.,  patent  ce- 
ment, or  stucco 17.3 

Hill’s  oil  of  vitriol 173 

Hippocras 173 

History,  to  preserve  ob- 
jects of  natural 247 

Hoarseness,  remedies  for.173 

Hodges’  gin 146 

Hoemorroids,  or  piles  ...  267 

Hoffman’s  pills 173 

Hollands  gin,  how  made. 173 
Holy  thistle,  infusion  of  .173 
Homberg’s  pyrophorus. . 173 
Homony  from  Indian  cornl82 


Honey,  balsam  of 174 

Honey,  to  keep  butter  by  66 

Honey  cerate 174 

Honey  to  choose  ......174 
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Honey  to  clarify  (4  rec.)  176 


Honey  of  mercury 236 

Honey  of  roses 298 

Honey  of  squills 318 

Honey  paste,  almond. ...  11 
Honey  water 174 


Honey  water  for  the  hair. 174 
Hooper’s  pills  (2  receipts)  174 
Hooping  cough,  embroca- 
tion for,  Roche’s  ....  295 
Hooping  cough, lotion  for  323 
Hooping  cough,  remedies  175 


Hops,  to  choose 175 

Hops,  extract  of 175 

Hops,  infusion  of 175 

Hops,  tincture  of 175 

Horehound,  infusion  of. . 175 
Horehound,  to  candy. . . . 175 
Horehound,  syrup  of. ...  176 

Horn,  to  dye 176 

Horn,  to  stain  (2  receipts)  176 

Horse-hair,  to  curl 176 

Horse-hair,  to  dye 176 


Horse-radish,  gargle  of.  .176 
Horse-radish,  infusion  of.l76 
Horse-radish  powder  ..176 
Horse-radish,  spirit  of  ..176 
Horse-radish  vinegar. . . . 177 
Horses,  blisters  for  (7  r.)  48 

Horses,  botts  in 54 

Horses,  broken  knees  of.  60 
Horses,  bruises  (4  rec.)..  63 
Horses,  camphor  drink  . . 70 
Horses,  colic  ball  for. ...  92 
Horses,  cough  ball  for  . . 99 
Horses,  diuretic  balls  for  .114 
Horses,  drenches  for. , . . 207 
Horses,  farcy  balls  (5  rec.)  125 
Horses,  fever  balls  for  . . 126 
Horses,  fever  powder  for  .126 
Horses,  garlic  balls  for  . . 143 
Horses, gripes  in,  remedies 

for  (8  receipts)  163 

Horses,  jaundice  of  ....  198 
Horses’  heels,  grease  of  .161 
Horses,  purging  balls  for. 282 
Horse  spice  (3  receipts). . 177 

Hot  cement  177 

House  painting, colors  for.177 
Stone— grey  stone— drab 
—pearl  or  pearl  grey — sky 
blue— French  grey— fawn 
—buff  — cream— lemon- 
orange  — peach  — gold  — 
violet — sage  green — olive 
green — pea  green — brown 
—white— chocola  te  — lead 
plain  opaque  oak— plain 
opaque  mahogany — black. 

Huile  antique  a I’orange  .177 
Huile  antique  a la  rose  . . 177 
Huile  antique  a la  tuberose  1 78 
Huile  ds  Venus. . . . 178,  337 

Hungarian  liniment 178 

Hungary  water  (3  rec.)..  178 
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Huiles  liquereuses 178 

l)e  la  rose — dcs  fleures 
d’orr.iige — ile  vanille. 

Huxham’s  tincture  ....  178 
Hydrates  of  iron  ochres. . 251 
Hyposulphite  of  soda. ...  1 78 
Hysterics,  or  hysteria, 
treatment  of  (5  rec.)..  178 
Hysterics,  foetid  pills  for.  126 


Ice,  apple,  water  26 

Ice,  apricot  27 

Ice,  chocolate 85 

Ice,  coffee 91 

Ice,  cream 180 

Ice  cream,  almond  ....  11 
Ice,  custard,  almond  ....  10 
Ice,  gooseberry  ........  158 

Ice,  lemon  water  213 

Ice,  pine  apple  (4  rec.)  . . 267 

Ice,  punch  water  282 

Ice,  raspberry 287 

Iced,  cream  102 

Iceing  for  cakes 180 

Iceland  moss  jelly  (2  rec.)  180 
Ices,  manufacture  of. ...179 
Ices,  mille  fruit 239 


Icing,  almond,  for  cakes  . 11 
Icing,  lemonade  for  ....  210 
Imitation  of  Castile  soap.  74 
Imitation  of  champagne. . 79 
Imitation  of  mahogany  . . 225 
Imitation  of  sack  wine  . . 300 

Imitations  of  wax 342 

Imitative  Bordeaux  wine.  53 
ImitativeCheltenham  water  80 
Imitative  claret  (3  receipts)  88 
Imitative  curry  powder  . . 107 
Imitative  emeralds  (4  rec.)121 
Imitative  Frontiniac  ....  139 

Imitative  kino  201 

Imitative  mountain  wine  .243 
Imitative  oil  of  spike  ....  316 
Imitative  port  wine  ....  273 
Impenetrable  mortar. ...  180 
Imperial  drink  and  pop. . 180 
Imperial  liquids  for  hair  .180 


Imperishable  paste 261 

Impressions  of  butterflies.  66 

Improved  milk 238 

I.Tiprovement  of  cider  ..  86 

Illumination  fire 180 

Incantations,  theatrical..  180 

Indestructible  ink 180 

Indian  ale,  Bass's  pale  ale  36 

Indian  cement  180 

Indian,  East,  pills 118 


Indian  hemp,  extract  of  .182 
Indian  hemp  lozenges  . . 182 
Indian  hemp,  tincture  of.  182 
Indian  ink,  to  choose. ...  182 
Indian  ink,  to  imitate  (3)182 
Indian,  or  mouth  glue  ..  243 
Indian  red 183 


VA  E, 

Indian  corn  foods  . . 181,  132 
Common  Jonrneyor  Johnny 
cake  — auperior  Johnny 
cake — an  excellent  Johnny 
cake — Indian  pound  cake 
— Indian  cake  — ginger 
cake — a corn  meal  cake — 
corn  dodgers — hoe  cake — 
corn  muflins  — com  and 
flour  bread— Yankee  brown 
bread— corn  bread-brown 
bread  biscuit — hasty  pud- 
ding— fried  hasty  pudding 
— hasty  pudding  bread- 
corn  meal  pudding — baked 
pudding  — boiled  pudding 
superior  boiled  pudding — 
Indian  dumplings  — supe- 
rior boiled  pudding — In- 
dian dumplings — superior 
dumplings — bomony. 

Indian  pickle,  or  piccalilli. 266 
Indian  rubber  blacking  . . 183 
Indian  rubber  tubes  ....  183 


Indian  rubber  oil 183 

Indian  yellow 183 


Indigestion,  or  dyspepsia, 
remedies  for  (7  rec.)  .183 
Indigo  blue  for  artists  . . 184 
Indigo,  sulphate  of  ....  184 
Indigo,  to  obtain  pure  ..184 

Indigo,  to  prepare 184 

Inflammation, treatmencof  184 
Inflammatory  sore  throat.  3 15 
Infants’  preservative  ....  18  4 
Influenza,  treatment  of.  .185 

Infusions  185 

Antiscorbutic  tea — astrin* 
gent— bitter—  antispasmo- 
dic — demulcent— diuretic 
— laxative  — pectoral  — 
stimulant — tonic. 

Infusion  of  gentian  (2  r.)  144 
Infusion  of  guaiacum  ..163 
Infusion  of  hellebore.  ■ . . 171 
Infusion  of  hemlock  . , ..171 
Infusion  of  holy  thistle..  173 

Infusion  of  bops  175 

Infusion  of  horehound  ..175 
Infusion  of  horse-radish..  176 
Infusion  of  juniper  berries200 
Infusion  of  mint  (2  rec.)  .241 
Infusion  of  orange  peel  .255 
Infusion  of  pareira  ....  260 

Infusion  of  pyrola 283 

Infusion  of  quassi  ....  284 
Infusion  of  rhubarb  (2  r.)293 
Infusion  of  roses  (3  rec.). 298 

Infusion  of  senega 307 

Infusion  of  senna  (5  rec.)308 
Infusion  of  serpentary  . . 308 

Ingredients  of  gin 146 

Ingredients  of  vermicilli  .338 
Injections,  or  enema  ....  186 

Aatringem  — anodyne  — 
cathartic— nourishing. 

Injections,  amalgam  for. . 15 
Injections,  anatomical  ..  19 

Injection  for  piles 232 
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Injection,  metallic 186 

Injection,  soap 313 

Ink,black,  manufacture  of  186 
Ink,  China  (3  receipts)..  83 

Ink,  exchequer 124 

Ink  for  marking  linen  ..  230 
Ink  for  writing  on  zinc  . . 348 

Ink,  gold  166 

Ink,  green  (2  receipts)  ,.  162 

Ink,  indestructible 180 

Ink,  Japan,  to  make  ....  197 
Ink,  lithographic  ..206,  218 
Ink,  lithographic,transfer218 

Ink,  patent 261 

Ink,  perpetual  264 

Ink,  printers’  (4  receipts)278 
Ink,  red  (3  receipts)..  ..  290 

Ink,  yellow  347 

Inks,  sympathetic,  for 

secret  writing 327 

Insensibility  from  intoxi- 
cation  188 

Insensibility  from  vapours  2 
Intoxication,  apparent 

death  from 188 

Insects,bites  and  stings  of.  188 
Instruments,  philosophical, 

lacquer  for 203 

Iodine,  medicines  of..  ..  189 

Eye  lotion  — liniment  — 
ointment — pills  — plaistcr 
— solution — tincture. 

Iodine,  solution  of 188 

Iodine,  to  procure 188 

loduretted  medicines.. ..  189 

Atrophic  aolution  — anli- 
epilectic  aolution— bath- 
dog’s  grass — caustic — eye 
water—  injection  — iodide 
of  potassium — mercurial 
ointment — mineral  water — 
ointment  — rubifucient 
solution  — sarsaparilla  — 
sulphuric  acid — waters. 

Ipecacuanha,  extract  of  .18  9 
Ipecacuanha  linctus  ....190 
Ipecacuanha  lozenges. . . . 190 

Ipecacuanha  pills 190 

Ipecacuanha,  powder  of  .190 
Ipecacuanha,  wine  of. ...  190 

Irish  moss  jelly 190 

Iron  cement  (2  receipts)  .190 
Iron,  from  rust,topreservcl92 

Iron,  galvanized 142 

Iron,  gilding  of  (2  rec.)  .190 
Iron,  hydrates  of  ochres  .251 
Iron, to  impregnate  water.  190 
Iron  liquor  for  the  dyers  .190 
Iron,  lactate  of,  lozenges. 204 
Iron,  medicines  of 191 

Albuminate  — alkaline  li- 
quor— ammoniattd — com- 
pound mixluru — electuary 
— iodide — lozenges  — pills 
• -plaisler — scales — sweet 
carhonnte  — tartarized  — 
linciuro. 
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Iron,  meteoric  236 

Iron  moulds,  to  remove  .192 
Iron  plates,  tinning  of  ..  192 
Iron  powder,  or  chalybeate  79 
Iron  sand  for  fire  works  .192 
Iron,  tinctureof,  Glauber’sl53 


Iron,  to  tin 192 

Iron  work  black  192 

Isinglass  cement 192 

Isinglass  glue 193 

Isinglass  jelly 193 

Isingass  mucilage 193 


Issue  peas  (3  receipts)  ,.  193 
Issue  plaisters  (3  rec.) ..  193 
Italian  cream,  to  make  ..  193 
Italian  bread,  to  make  ..  193 

Italian  varnish 193 

Itch,  or  psora,  remedies 
for  (15  receipts)  ....  193 
Itch  ointment,  Bailey’s. . 33 
Itch  ointment,  £dinburghll9 
Itch  ointment,  Jackson’s  196 
Ivory  black,  to  make.. ..  194 
Ivory  jelly,  to  make  ....  195 


Ivory,  to  bleach 194 

Ivory,  to  dye 194 


lilack— blue — green — yel- 
low and  orange — scarlet 
and  red — violet,  lilac,  and 


purple. 

Ivory,  to  etch 195 

Ivory,  to  prepare  for 

minatures 195 

Ivory  to  smooth  and  polishl95 
Jalap  and  squills,  draughtl96 

Jalap,  elixir  of 196 

Jalap,  extract  of  (2  rec.)  .196 

Jalap  powder 196 

Jamaica  pepper  water  ..196 
James’s  analeptic  pills  ..  196 

James’s  powder 196 

Jam,  currant 107 

Jam,  gooseberry  158 

Jam,  raspberry 287 

Jam,  strawberry  (2  rec.)  .323 
Jams  of  fruit 196 


Jams,  to  keep  from  mouldl97 
Janin’s  eye  ointment..  ..  197 
Japan  black,  to  make  ..  46 
Japan  for  leather,  &c.  ..  197 
Japan  for  tin  ware  (3  r.)  .197 

Japan  gold  size 197 

Japan  ink,  to  make  ....  197 
Japan  work,  Chinese  com- 
position for  83 

Japanese  cement  197 

Japanners’  copal  varnish.  197 
Jasmine,  essence  and  oil  .197 
, Jasmine  hair  powder..  ..  197 

Jasmine  pomatum 197 

Jasmine  water  (2  receipts)  197 

Jellies 199 

Jelly,  almond,  to  make..  10 
Jelly,  apple,  to  make. ...  25 


PAGE. 

Jelly,  Barberry 35 

Jelly,  cranberry  (2  rec.)  .101 
Jelly,  cream,  lemon  . . ..211 
Jelly,  currant,  to  make  ..  107 
Jelly,  gooseberry  . . . . . . 158 

Jelly,  hartshorn 169 

Jelly,  Iceland  moss  .. ..  180 

Jelly,  Irish  moss  190 

Jelly,  isinglass  193 

Jelly,  ivory,  to  make. . . . 195 

Jelly,  potatoe 276 

Jelly,  raspberry 287 

Jaundice,  treatment  of  ..  197 
Jaundice  in  cattle  ....  198 
Jaundice  of  horses  ....  198 
Jaunemange,  how  made  .199 

Javelle,  eau  de 199 

Jesuit’s  drops  ....139,  199 
Jesuit’s  drops,  Walkers’  .339 
Jet,  harness  makers’..  ..  169 
Jets  of  fire  (6  different 


compositions)  199 

Joining  of  tortoise-shells. 331 

Jeweller’s  rouge 199 

Jeweller’s  solder  315 


Jonquil  scentforpomatum272 
Jordan’s  balm  of  Rakasiril99 
Josse’s  purified  opium  ..  199 
Juice,  lemon,  artificial  212 
Juice  of  liquorice, to  keep  217 
Jujube  paste  (2  receipts).  199 

Julin’s  aquafortis 200 

Julep,  gum,  for  coughs..  164 
Juniper  berries,  decoction  200 
Juniper  berries,  infusion  .200 
Juniper,  extract  and  oil  of.200 
Juniper,  spirit  of  (2  rec.).-200 

Kali  prseparatum 200 

Kalydor,  Rowland’s ....  299 
Keene’s  marble  cement. . 200 
Ketchup,  mushroom. . . . 245 

Ketchup,  oyster 257 

Ketchup,  walnut  340 

Kemp’s  white 200 

Kennedy’s  corn  plaister  .201 
Kennett,  or  Reading  ale  .201 

Kermes,  Cluzell’s 90 

Kermes  lozenges  201 

Kermes,  mineral  (2  rec.). 201 

Keyser’s  pills 201 

Kid  gloves,  to  clean  ....  154 

Kid  glove  cleaner 201 

Kidders’s  sweet  sauce  . . 201 
Kidder’s  savoury  spice  . . 201 
King  wood,  to  imitate  . . 201 

King’s  cordial  201 

King’s  yellow 201 

Kino,  imitative 201 

Kino,  powder  of 201 

King  wood,  stain  for  ..  ..345 
Kirkland’s  neutral  cerate.20l 

Kirschwasser 201 

' Kisses  of  barley  sugar  . . 36 
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Kitchea  pepper 202 

Kitch’.ner’s  herb  essence  .202 

Kitchiner’s  pills 202 

Kitchiner’s  relish  (2  rec.)202 

Kitchiner’s  sauce 202 

Knees,  broken,  of  horses.  60 
Knox’sdisinfecting  powder202 

Koechlin’s  liquid  202 

Koumiss 202 

Kraut,  saur  302 

Kunckel’s,  phosphorus  . . 202 

Kusique  powder  202 

Kustitien's  metal 202 

La  Fayette  cakes  204 

Labdanum,  spurious  (2  r.)203 
Labels  of  bottles,  to  keep. 203 
Labels,  zinc,  ink  for  ....  348 

Lac  lake,  or  dye  203 

Lac  spirit  203 

J.ac,  to  bleach  ........  203 

Lac,  tincture  of 203 

Lac  and  amber  Tarnish. . 16 

Lac-water  varnish 203 

Lacker,  gold-colored..  ..  156 
Lace,  blond,  to  blanch  . . 49 

Lacmus,  or  litmus 219 

Lacquering,  process  of  . . 204 
l.acquer  for  brass  (5  rec.)203 

Lacquer  for  tin 203 

Lacquer  for  philosophical 

instruments  203 

Lacquering,  to  prepare 

brass  for. 203 

Lacquering  of  old  work..  204 
Lactate  of  iron  lozenges. . 204 
Lactic  acid  lozenges  ....  204 
Lady  Crespigny’s  pills  ..103 
Lady  Kent’s  powder..  ..204 
Lady  Webster’s  pills. . . . 342 
Laennec’s  draught  and 
remedy  for  toothache. . 204 
Lake,  carminated,  from 
madder  and  for  crayons  73 
Lake  colors,  various  ....  204 
Lake  Florentine,  to  make. 132 

Lake  lac,  or  dye  203 

Lake,  madder. 223 

Lake,  orange 255 

Lakes,  Brazil  wood  ....  57 
Lamp  black,  to  make. . . . 205 
Langelotte’s  opium  ....  205 
Lapis  divinus  (3  receipts)206 
Lapis  mendicamentosas. . 200 

Lard,  oxygenized 257 

Lard,  prepared  ..  206 

Lardner’s  charcoal 206 

Lastegrie’s  lithography  ink206 
Laudanum  (4  receipts)  . . 206 

Laudanum,  Ford’s 136 

Laudanum  of  quinces  . . 206 
Laughing,  or  catch  nuts  .206 

Laurel  ointment 206 

Lavender,  oil  of 206 


rAOK. 

Lavender  drops  (4  rec.). . 206 
Lavender  vinegar  (2  rec.)  206 
Lavender  water,  or  spirit. 207 
Lavender  water,  ammo- 

niacal 207 

Laxative  medicines  < ] r.).207 
Laxative  balls  for  cattle  .207 
Laxative  drenches  for 

horses  and  cows 207 

Le  Blond’s  varnish 210 

Le  Bosse’s  hard  varnish..  210 
Le  Dray’s  marmoretum  .210 
Le  Mort’s  ointment  ....  213 

Lead,  antidote  for 208 

Lead,  Chinese  sheet  ....  84 
Lead,  dust  and  grains  of  .208 
Lead, extract  of,Goulard’s  158 
Lead  in  wines,  test  for  . . 166 
Lead  in  wines,  to  detect  .208 

Lead,  lotion  of 208 

Lead,  plaister  (4  receipts)208 
Lead  pills,  acetate  of. . . . 3 

Lead,  tree,  to  make  ....  208 

Leather,  dyeing  of 208 

Leather,  gold  varnish  for.157 
Leather,  Japan  for  (2  r.).197 

Leather,  Morocco 242 

Leather  preserver,Norfolk249 

Leather,  to  clean 209 

Leather,  to  curry 209 

Leather,  to  gild 209 

Leather,  to  preserve  ....  209 
Leather,  to  varnish  ....  209 
Leaves,  casting  from  ....  249 
Leaves,  to  take  impres- 
sions from  (2  receipts). 210 
Leake’s  patent  pills  ....  208 
Leeches,  application  of.  .210 

Leg,  cramp  in  the 100 

Lemeri’s  solvent  for  anti- 
mony   210 

Lemon  biscuits,  to  make  .211 
Lemon  brandy,  to  make  .211 
Lemon  cakes  (2  receipts). 211 
Lemon  cheese  curd  ....  211 
Lemons,  concrete  oil  of  .211 
Lemon  cream  and  jelly..  211 

Lemon  drops .211 

Lemon  drop  cakes 211 

Lemon,  essence  of 212 

Lemons,  essential  salt  of  .212 
Lemon  juice,  artificial  . . 212 
Lemon  juice,  syrup  of  . . 212 
Lemon  juice,  to  preserve. 212 
Lemon  lozenges  and  pipe. 212 

Lemon  marmalade 212 

Lemon  peel,  candied  . . • . 212 
Lemon  peel,  syrup  of  ..212 
Lemon  pickle  (2  rec.)  ..  212 
Lemon  sugar,  or  candy. . 212 
Lemon  twists,  to  make..  213 
Lemon  water,  or  cordial  .213 
Lemon  water  ice  ......213 


rAoi, 

Lemonade  in  bottles  ....  210 
Lemonade  powders  ....  2 1 1 

Lemonade  shrub  210 

Lemon  wine,  or  beer.. ..  213 
Lemon  wine,  to  make  . . 213 
Lemonade  for  icing  . . . . 210 

Lemons,  oil  of 212 

Lemons,  to  preserve. . ..211 
Lenitive  electuary  (5  r.)  .213 
Lenitive,  Sydenham’s  . . 327 
Length  of  rocket  sticks..  296 
Lenses,cement  for  holding  213 
Lettering  the  backs  of 

books 52 

Letters,  to  disinfect  ....  213 
Lettuce,  extract  of  (2  r.).213 
Levure,  or  German  yeast. 2 14 
Life,  Salmon’s  drops  of. . 301 
Light  balls,  military  ....  214 
Light  boxes.  Promethean. 280 
Lightning,  to  escape  from. 214 
Lignum’ s anti-scorbutic 

drops 214 

Lilac,  to  dye  silk  214 

Lime,  chloride  of  (2  rec.)214 
Lime  cylinders,  for  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscopes  .214 

Lime,  sulphuret  of 214 

Lime  water  ..214 

Lime  water,  carbonated  . 72 
Limbs,  fractured  to  treat  .136 

Linctus  of  roses 298 

Linctusof  squills 318 

Linctus  of  turpentine. . . . 333 

Linctus,  soap ..314 

Linctus,  spermaceti  . . . . 316 
Liniment,  Goulard’s  (2  r.)158 

Liniment,  green 162 

Liniment,  Hungarian. . . . 178 

Liniment,  lime 214 

Liniment  of  nux  vomica  .250 
Liniment,  soap  (8  rec.). .314 
Liniments  of  turpentine  .334 
Liniment  of  verdigris  . . 337 
Liniment  of  veratrine  . . 337 
Liniments,  camphor  (5  r.)  69 
Lincture  of  stramonium  .323 

Linctus  for  gout  159 

Linctus,  ipecacuanha. . . . 190 

Linctus,  manna 228 

Linctus,  or  loboch 215 

Common — acid— anacid  or 
alkaline  — demulcent  — 
expectorant — oily—  opiate 
^stimulant — green — pec- 
toral-white. 

Linctus  of  nitre *4' 

Linctus,  white,  or  almond  11 
Linen  to  bleach  (2  rec.)  -215 
. Linen,  ink  for  marking..  230 
i Linen,  new  mode  for 

marking 

Linen,  to  take  out  mildew24» 
Liniment,  amber  . . • 
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Liniment,  Campbell’s  . . 68 
Liniment  of  cajeput(2  r.)  67 
Liniments  (7  receipts)  . . 215 
Acid— alkaline  — anodyne 
— diuretic— escharolic  — 
greeu — simple. 

Linseed  oil,  purifying  of  .216 

Linseed  poultice  216 

Linseed  tea,  for  cough  ..216 
Lip  salve  (3  receipts)  . . 216 
Lip  salve,  or  rose  cerate  .297 
Liqueur  de  pressavin. . . . 216 
Liqueurs,  bitters  for  (4  r.)  44 

Liquid,  blacking  48 

Liquid  bleaching,  extem- 
poraneous   48 

Liquid,  blister  48 

Liquid,  blue,  Saxon  ....  303 

Liquid  caoutchouc 71 

Liquid  earmine 72 

Liquid,  or  chlorine  gas  . . 84 
Liquid  foil  for  glass  globes216 

Liquid  for  scrofula 202 

Liquid,  gilding,  or  pickle  .145 
Liquid,  glue  (2  receipts)  .216 

Liquodilla 217 

Liquor  iron  for  the  dyers. 190 

Liquid,  magnesia 224 

Liquid,  or  potable  gold  .156 
Liquid  pounce  ....  216,  277 
Liquid,  disinfecting  ....  129 
Liquid  rouge  (4  receipts). 21 7 


Liquid  soap 217,  317 

Liquid  true  blue 217 

Liquids,  bronze 60 

Liquids  for  the  hair  ....  180 
Liquor  ammonise  217 


Liquor  opii  sedativus  . . 38 
Liquor  potassie  (3  rec.). . 21 7 
Liquors,  coloring  for  (4  r.)  93 
Liquors,  malt,  bottling  of  54 
Liquorice,  extract  of ... . 217 
Liquorice  juice,  to  prepare217 


Liquorice  lozenges 217 

Liquorice,  or  Bath  pipe. . 37 
Liquorice,  to  re6ne  . . . . 218 

Lisbon  diet  drink 218 

Lisbon  wine  218 

Litharge 218 

Litharge  plaister  218 

Lithographic  chalk  (3  r.)  213 
Lithographic  ink  ..206,218 


Lithographic  transfer  ink 
and  paper  (4  rec.)  218,219 

Litmus,  oflacmus 219 

Litmus  paper 219 

Live  6sh,  to  preserve  , . . 131 
Liver  of  antimony  (2  re.)219 
Liver  of  sulphur  (2  rec.).219 

Locatelli’s  balsam 219 

Locksoy,  China 83 

Lockyer’s  pills 219 

Logwood,  extract  of  ... . 219 


PACK. 

Lohoch,  or  linctus  (11  r.)215 
London  ale,  to  make. . . . 219 
London  bakers’  bread  . . 58 
London  gin,  to  make. . . . 146 
London’s  patent  salt. . . . 219 
Looseness,  or  diarrhoea, 
to  check  (12  receipts)  .112 

Lord  Clive’s  curry 107 

Lord  mayor’s  cake  . . . . 219 

Lotion,  or  wash 220 

Lotion,  alkaline 9 

Lotion  for  gout 306 

Lotion  for  hooping  cough. 323 

Lotion,  grey 162 

Lotion,  mercurial  (2  rec.)235 

Lotion  of  lead  208 

Lotion,  spirituous 317 

Lotion,  white,  for  burns  .343 

Lotion,  yellow  34  7 

Lotions  for  chilblains. ...  82 

Lovage  cordial  220 

Lowitz’s  acetic  acid  ....  220 

Lozenges,  to  make 220 

Lozenges  and  drops,  rose. 297 
Lozenges  and  pastiles,guml64 
Lozenges  and  pipe,  lemon  212 

Lozenges,  black 46 

Lozenges,  catechu  (3  rec  ) 76 
Lozenges,  cinnamon  (2  r.)  8 7 

Lozenges,  clove 89 

Lozenges,  cough  99 

Lozenges,  Dawson’s..  ..110 
Lozenges,  digestive  ....  1 13 
Lozenges  for  heartburn..  170 
Lozenges  for  worms  ....  345 

Lozenges,  ginger  148 

Lozenges  ipecacuanha  ..190 
Lozenges,  lactate  of  iron. 204 

Lozenges,  kermes 201 

Lozenges,  liquorice  ..  ..217 
Lozenges,  magnesia  ....  223 

Lozenges,  manna 228 

Lozenges,  marsh  mallow. 231 
Lozenges,  morphia  (2  r.)242 

Lozenges,  nitre 249 

Lozenges,  opium  253 

Lozenges,  orris 256 

Lozenges,  peppermint  . . 264 
Lozenges,  Pontefract, . . , 272 

Lozenges,  poppy 272 

Lozenges,  saffron 300 

Lozenges,  soda  (2  rec.). . 314 

Lozenges,  sponge 317 

Lozenges,  starch 319 

Lozenges,  steel  (2  rec.)..  320 

Lozenges,  sulphur 325 

Lozenges,  tolu 330 

Lozenges,  vaal'.la 336 

Lozenges,  wora:,  Ching’s  84 

Lozenges,  zinc 348 

Luce,  eau  de  (6  rec.)  119,  220 

Lucifers,  congreve 94 

Lucifer  matches  (4  rec.)  .220 
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Lugol’s  solution  of  iodine. 221 
Lumbage,  treatment  of  . . 221 
Lunar  caustic,  to  remove 
stains  of  (2  receipts) . . 221 

Lundyfoot’s  snuff 221 

Luting  for  bottles 221 

Lutes  for  joining  appa- 
ratus, &c.  (9  receipts).. 221 

Lymington  salt 222 

Lynch’s  embrocation..  ..  222 

Macaron,  creme  de 222 

Macaroni  222 

Macaroons,  English 222 

Mace  ointment 222 

Macquer’s  acid  soap  ..  . .222 
Macquer’s  arsenial  salt.  .222 

Madden’s  essence 223 

Madder,  lake 223 

Madder,  carminated  lake  72 

Madder,  red,  to  dye 223 

Madeira,  British 223 

Madeira,  to  fine 223 

Magistery  of  opium  ....  221 
Maggots  in  sheep,  to  kill. 223 

Magnes  arsenicalis 223 

Magnesian  drink  (2  rec.)  .223 
Magnesia  fluid  ....  133,  224 

Magnesia,  Henry’s 171 

Magnesia  lozenges 223 

Magnesia,  mixture  of. . . , 224 
Magnets,  artificial. .....  224 

Magnets,  to  preserve..  ..  225 
Mahogany  colored  cement  225 
Mahogany,  imitation  of. . 225 
Mahogany  stain  for  wood  345 
Mahogany  stains  (2  rec.). 226 

Mahogany  varnish 226 

Mahomed’s  electuary  ...226 
Makingof  artificial  ice (7). 137 
Making  of  foreign  wines. .136 
Malian’s  succedaneum  . . 226 
Malmsey,  British  (2  rec,). 226 


Malt,  to  make 227 

Malt,  extract  of 226 

Malt  liquors,  bottling  of . 54 

Malt,  patent 226 

Malt  poultice  226 

Malt,  to  judge  of 226 


Malt  vinegar,  to  make  ..227 
Maltha,  or  Greek  mastich.227 
Management  of  claret...  88 
Mange, remedies  for  (6r.). 227 


Manheim  gold 228' 

Manna  linctus 228 

Manna  lozenges 228 

Maple,  to  imitate 228 


Manifold  writers,  papers  .332 
Manufacture  of  catgut..  76 
Manufacture  of  charcoal  . 79 
Manufacture  of  cider. ...  85 
Manufacture  of  filters  ..128 
Manufacture  of  ginger- 
bread (10  receipts). ...  147 
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Manufacture  of  noycau. . 250 
Manufacture  of  parchment  259 
Manufacture  of  paste  for 
crayons  (6  receipts)  . . 102 
Manufacture  of  printer’s 
ink  and  rollers  ..  278,  279 
Manufacture,  of  Prussian 
blue  (3  receipts)  ....  281 
Manufacture  of  starch..  31 9 
Manufacture  of  wafers  . . 339 

Manufactured  fuel 140 

Marble  cement,  Keene’s  .200 

Marble,  imitative 229 

Marble,  to  clean 229 

Marble,  to  stain  (4  rec.)  .229 
Maraschino  de  lara(2  rec.)228 
Marasquin,  gooseberry  ..158 

Marbled  soap  balls 230 

Marbling^edges  of  books  .230 
Marks,  crayon,  to  erase. . 102 
Marking  ink  for  linen  (2r.)230 
Marmalade,  Scotch  (2  r.).305 
Mare,  night,  treatment  of.248 
Marechale,  eau  de..  119,  230 
Marechale  hair  powder..  230 
Mareschal  pomatum  ....  230 
Marine  glue,  and  soap  . . 230 
Marmalade,  to  make  . . , . 231 

Marmalade,  apple 23 

Marmalade,  apricot 27 

Marmalade,  lemon 212 

Marmalade,  orange 255  i 

Marmalade  quince 286  j 

Marlborough  cakes 230  | 

Marmoretum,  Le  Dray’s. 210 
Marmoretum  mineral  . . 240 
Marriott’s  dry  vomit. . . . 231 
Marsden’s  anti- scorbutic 

drops .231 

Marseilles  vinegar 231 

Marshall’s  cerate 231 

Marshall’s  mixed  oils  ..231 

Marsh-mallows  decoction. 231 
Marsh-mallows  lozenges  .231 
Marsh-mallows  paste. . . . 231 
Marsh-mallows,  syrup  of  231 

Martin’s  varnish 231 

Mass  cordial,  in  farriery  . 97 

Massicot 231 

Mastic  gallipot  varnish. . 232 
Mastic  mortar (2  receipts). 232 
Mastic  varnish  (3  rec.)  . . 232 

Masticatories 232 

Mastic  asphaltic 30 

Match,  quick 284 

Match,  slow 312 

Matches,  congreve  (4  r.).220 

Matthews’  pills 232 

Matthews’  pile  injection  .232 
Mathieu’s  vermifuge  (2  r.)232 

Mauger’s  varnish 232 

Mead,  cowslip  (5  rec.)..  99 
Mead  or  metheglia 232 
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Mead  wine,  American.l8,  232 
Measles,  treatment  of  . . 233 
Measles  in  swine,  to  cure.234 
Measures,  alloy  for  ....  319 

Meat,  buccaned 64 

Meat,  mince  (3  receipts). 239 

Mecca,  balm  of 234 

Mechi’s  razor  paste  ....  234 

Medallion  wafers  234 

Medallions,  copper  ....  96 
Medallions,  to  bronze  . . 234 
Medicine,  capsules  for  ..  71 
Medicine,  carminative  ..  73 
Medicine,  Munro’s,cough243 
Medicines,  Abemethy’s  . 1 

Medicines,  acid  (5  rec.). . 3 

Medicines,  alkaline(7  re.)  9 
Medicines,  aloes  (13  rec.)  12 
Medicines,  alterative(4  r.)  13 
Medicines,  alum  (10  rec.)  14 
Medicines,  anodyne  (10  r.)  21 
Medicines,  antacid  (3  r.)  22 
Medicines,  antibilious  . . 22 
Medicines,  anti-emetic  . . 23 
Medicines,  anti-scorbutic.  23 
Medicines, anti-spasmodic  23 
Medicines,  anti-septic  ..  23 
Medicines,  aperient  ....  24 
Medicines,  aromatic  ....  28 
Medicines,  astringent  ..  31 
Medicines,  caustic  (5  re.)  77 
Medicines,  refrigerent  . , 290 
Medicines,  detergent..  ..Ill 
Medicines,  digestive  ....  113 
Medicines,  diuretic  (5  r.).114 
Medicines  for  piles  ....  267 
Medicines,  ioduretted  ..  189 
Medicines,  iron  (13  'fee.). 191 
Medicines,  laxative  (7  r.).207 
Medicines  of  colocy nth . . 93 
Medicines  of  iodine  ....  189 
Medicines  of  quinine. ...  286 
Medicines, proper  doses  of  115 
Medicines,  purging  (6  r.)282 
Medicines,  narcotic  ....  247 
Medicines,  tonic  (9  rec.)  .330 
Medicinal  bitters  (2  rec.).  44 

Megilph 235 

Melons,  to  preserve  (2  r.)  235 

Mending  shells,  &c 309 

Mercurial  balls  for  horses235 

Mercurial  cerate  235 

Mercurial  lotion  (2  rec.)  .235 

Metal,  gun 165 

Metal  goods,  to  platinize. 270 
Metal  for  small  types  . . 334 

Metal  for  tinning 202 

Metal,  queen’s 284 

Metal,  shot  310 

Metal,  specula  316 

Metal,  white  (3  receipts). 343 

Metallicura,  term 329 

Mercurial  ointments  115,  235 
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Mercurial  pill 50,  235 

Mercurial  powder  (4  rec.)233 

Mercury  cerate 327 

Mercury,  honey  of  ....  236 
Mercury,  to  purify  (3  r.).236 

Merengues 236 

Metallic  paper  for  books  .236 
Metal,  bell  (4  receipts)  ..  41 
Metal,  black  varnish  for  . 47 

Metal,  Britannia  60 

Metal,  fusible  casts  from. 141 
Metals,  cement  for  ....  236 

Meteoric  iron 236 

Metheglin,  or  mead  .232,  236 
Method  of  copying  prints. 279 
Method  of  gilding  (7  r.)  .144 
Method  of  making  crayonslOl 
Method  of  staining  paper.258 
Method  of  preparing  quills285 
Mezereon  ointment  ....  236 
Microscopes,  to  make  ..  236 
Microscopic  objects,  to 

mount 237 

Microscopic  objects,  crys- 
talized  (5  receipts)  ..104 
Microscope  fossil  woods  .136 
Microscopes,  oxyhydrogen, 
lime  cylinders  for  ....  214 
Mildew  in  wheat,  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  ....  238 
Mildew,  take  out  of  linen. .238 
Military  shells,  fuse  for..  141 

Military  port  Ores 275 

Miliary  fever 238 

Milk  and  cream,  a sub- 
stitute for 238 

Milk,  asses’,  artificial  ..  30 

Milk,  auld,  man’s 32 

Milk,  coffee 91 

Milk,  elephant’s 121 

Milk,  improved 238 

Milk  of  almonds 11 

Milk  of  sulphur 326 

Milk  of  sulphur,to  prepare  239 
Milk  punch,  to  make. . . . 239 

Milk,  to  preserve 239 

Mille  fleurs,  eau  de  119,  239 

Mille- fruit  ices 239 

M ince,  or  Eccles  cake  . . 239 
Mince  meat  (3  receipts). . 240 
Mince  pies,  to  make  ....  240 
Mindererus,  spirit  of. . . . 2-)0 

Mineral  chameleon 240 

Mineral,  kermes  (2  rec.). 201 
Mineral  marmoretum  . ..240 

Mineral  orange 241 

Mineral,  or  patent yellow.240 

Mineral  solvent 240 

Mineral  succedaneum  . . 324 

Mineral  turbith 2'*9 

Mineral  white 240 

Miniatures,  ivory  for..  ..  195 
Mint,  infusion  of  <2  rec.). 241 
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Mint  water  (2  receipts)..  241 
Mixed  fruit  wine  (2  rec.).241 

Mixed  oils 241 

Mixed  oils,  Marshall’s  ..  231 
Mixed  oils,  Taylor’s  ....  329 
Mixtures. 

Almond.page  1 ! — Assafcetida 
30 — CamphorTO  —for  Coughs 
289 — for  Worms  338,  345 — 
Freezing  137— Guaiacum  163 

Musk  245 — Ammoniacum 

19— Copaiba  94  — Magnesia 
224 — Olibanum  252 — Scam- 
mony  303  — Opiate  253  — 
Prussic  Acid  281— Purging 
2S2— Rhubarb  293 — Sedative 
307— Senna  308— Squill  318 
-Steel  321 — Stimulant  321  — 
Strychnine  323-Tartar Eme- 
tic328 — Tonic  for  Asthma 31 
—Turpentine  334— Valerian 
335 — Whortleberry  343. 

Mock  arrack 29 

Mock  gold  (2  receipts)  . . 241 
Mock  preserved  ginger. . 148 

Modelling  wax 241 

Models,  composition  for  .306 

Moire  metallique  241 

Moles,  to  disperse 241 

Monicon,  or  damonicon. . 241 
Montpellier  yellow  ....  241 
Mordant  alum  (5  rec.)  . . 14 
Mordants  for  dyeing  (3r.)  242 
Mordants,  tin  (2  rec.)  . . 329 
Morelia  cherry  syrup. . . . 242 
Morelia  cherry  wine  ....  242 
Morison’s  pills  (2  rec.)..  242 

Morocco  leather 242 

Morphia  lozenges  (2  rec.). 242 

Morphia,  syrup  of 242 

Mortar,  to  make 243 

Mortar,  impenetrable  . . 180 
Mortar,  mastic  (2  rec.)..  232 

Morveau’s  phial  243 

Morveau’s  white  243 

Mosaic  gold,  to  make  243 
Moss  jelly,  Iceland  ....  180 
Motte’s,de  la, golden  drops243 
Mottled  wash  balls,  blue..  50 
Mould,  to  keep  jams  from  196 
Moulds,  absorption  of  ..  2 

Moulds,  elastic 243 

Moulds  for  electrotype  . . 243 
Moulds  for  sulphur  coins.  91 
Moulds,  iron,  to  remove. 192 
Mountain  wine,  imitative.243 
Mouth,  modellingwax  for. 244 
Mouth,  or  Indian  glue  . . 243 

Mucilage,  isinglass 193 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable..  164 

Muffins,  to  make 244 

Mulberry  syrup 244 

Mulberry  wine,  to  make  244 

Multum 244 

Mum,  to  manufacture  ..244 

Mummy  brown 244 

Mumps,  treatment  of  ..244 
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Munro’s  cough  medicine  245 
Muriatic  acid,  assayers’. . 30 
Muriatic  acid  gargle  ....  245 

Muscadell  wine 245 

Mushroom  ketchup..  76,  245 

Mushroom  powder 245 

Mushrooms,  to  pickle  ..245 

Musk,  artificial 245 

Musk,  essence  of 245 

Musk  hair  powder 245 

Musk  mixture  245 

Musk  pastiles 245 

Musk,  reduced  (5  rec.)..  245 
Musk  soap,  to  make..  ..  245 

Musk,  tincture  of 246 

Mustard,  electuary  of. ...  246 
Mustard,  essence  of  ....  246 

Mustard,  patent 261 

Mustard,  patent  (2  rec.)  .246 

Mustard  poultice  246 

Mustard  whey,  to  make. . 246 
Musty  casks,  to  sweeten  74 
Mynsicht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  246 

Myrrh,  gargle  of 246 

Myrrh  mixture 246 

Myrrh,  tincture  of  (2  r.)  .246 
Myrtle  opiate,  Delescott’s  1 10 

Myrtle  water 246 

Nankeen  dye 246 

Naphe,  eau  de  246 

Naples  biscuits,  to  make. . 246 

Naples  yellow 246 

Napoleon’s  pectoral  pills. 24 7 
Narcotic  medicines  ....  247 
Natural  history,  to  pre- 
serve objects  of 247 

Nectar  (5  receipts)  ....  247 

Nelson’s  gelatine  143 

Neroli,  essence  of 248 

Neroli  wash  balls 248 

Nervine  ointment 248 

Nervous  cordial,  Brodum’s248 
Nervous  tincture  ....  42,  166 
Nettles,  sting  of,  to  cure  .248 
Neutral  cerate,  Kirkland’s201 


Neutral  tint  248 

New  casks,  seasoning  of  . 73 

Newman’s  opium 248 

Newmarket  oil 248 


Night  Mare,  treatment  of.248 
Nine  oils,  for  farriers. . . . 248 
Nipples,  chapped,  to  heal. 248 
Nitric  acid,  Steinacher’s  .321 

Norwich  biscuits  249 

Nose,  bleeding,  to  stop  . 48 
Nosegay,  essence  of  ....  249 
Nottingham  ale,  to  make  .249 
Nouffleur’s  cure  forworms249 
Novargent.for  resilvering  249 

Noyeau,  creme  de 250 

Noyeau,  to  make  (5  rec.)  250 

Nun’s  sauce  250 

Nutmeg  cordial 250 
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Nutmeg,  spirit  and  essence250 
Nuts,  laughing,  or  catch  .206 
Nux  vomica,  extract  of . . 250 
Nux  vomica,  liniment  of  .250 
Nux  vomica,  tincture  of  .250 
.Oak  bark,  gargle  of  ....  250 

Oak,  graining  of 250 

Oak,  pollard,  to  grain  . . 271 
Oak  varnish  (2  receipts)  .251 
Oat,  ale,  Yorkshire  ....  348 

Ochres,  to  make  251 

Odontalgic  drops 252 

Odontalgic  tincture  ....  252 
Odontalgic  for  tooth  ache.252 
Oil  and  resin  of  amber  ..  16 
Oil,  castor,  draught  ....  75 
Oil  color,  to  bronze  with.  61 

Oil  paints,  fish 131 

Oils. 

Birch,  page  42 — British,  for 
Bruises  60 — CastorClyster  75 
—Color  Cakes  252— Exeter 
124 — French,  for  Furniture 
138 — for  Worms  345 — Green 
,162 — India  Rubber  1 83—  Lin- 
seed, Burifying  of216 — New- 
market  248 — of  Almonds  1 1 — 
of  Bays  38 — Bergamot  41 — of 
Brick  59 — of  Cantharides  70 
— Citron  88 — Jasmine  197 — 
Juniper200 — Lavender  206— 
of  Lemons  212— of  Pepper- 
mint 264 — of  Rhodium  292 — 
Rosemary  298 — of  Spike, im- 
itative 316— Talc  328— Rose, 
for  the  Hair  297— Phosphoric 
265— Ro  land’s  Macassar 
299  — Shaving  308  — Shel- 
drake's 309 — Almond  Soap  1 1 
—to  take  out  of  Boards  252 — 
Varnish  252— Watchmakers’ 
341— Wedel’s  342— Drying 
116— for  Furniture  141— Mar- 
shall’s 231 — Mixed  241  — 
Nine  248. 

Olibanum,  mixture  of  . . 252 
Olibanum,  electuary  of.  .252 

Oliver  biscuits  252 

Onion’s  fusible  metal. . . . 252 

Onions,  to  pickle 252 

Opthalmia,  treatment  of  .253 
Opthalmic  ointment  ....  253 
Opiate,  anti-tubercular. . 253 

Opiate  confection 253 

Opiate,  en  poudre 253 

Opiate  mixture 253 

Opiate,  or  thebaic  pills. . 253 

Opium  cerate 253 

Opium,  extract  of 253 

Opium  lozenges 253 

Opium,  Langellotte’s  ..205 
Opium,  magistery  of . . . . 221 

Opium,  Newman's 248 

Opium  ointment 253 

Opium  pills  and  plaister  .254 
Opium,  purified,  Josse’s  .199 
Opium,  syrup  of  (5  rec.)  254 

Opium,  tincture  of 254 

Opium,  vinegar  of 254 
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Opodeldoc  (8  rec.)  ....  314 
Opodeldoc,  cajeput  ....  67 


Opodeldoc,  gall 142 

Opodeldoc,  Steer’s 321 


Opticians’  cement  (2  re.)  254 
Ointments. 

Bailey'sltch,  page 33 — Basl- 
licon  36 — Guihrie'sBIaek  166 
—Blue  50 — Brown  62— Calo- 
mel 68 — Camphor  70 — Cate- 
chu 75 — Ceruse  78 — Edin- 
burgh Itch  119— Elder  120 — 
GuUirie'a  Eye  166 — Janin's 
Eye  197 — Flower  of  133— for 
Piles  267— Ware’sGoldcn  340 
— Goulard's  158 — for  Cancer 
271 — for  Horses'  Heels  161 — 
for  Scald  Head  303--for  Scro- 
fula 306 — for  Schrophularia 
306 — Green  162  — Helebore 
171  — Hemlock  171  — Hen- 
bane 171 — Jackson's  Itch  196 
— Laurel  206 — Le  Mort's  213 
Mace  222 — Mercurial  1 15,235 
— Mezereon  236  — Nervine 
248 — of  Gallsl42 — of  Quinine 
286 — of  Stramonium  323- 
Opium  253 — Opthalmic  253 
— or  Cerate  67— Pitch  268 — 
Platinum  270 — Plunket'sSn 
Poplar  Buds  272— Precipi- 
tate 277 — Quicksilver  285 — 
Itue  299 — Savin  .302 — Sim- 
ple 311 — Singleton's  311  — 
Spermaceti  31 6 — Stavesacre 
320 — Sulphate  of  Zinc  325 — 
Sulphur  326 — Sulphuric  Acid 
327— Tannin  328— Tar  328- 
Tobacco  330  — Tripharmic 
333 — Veratrine  337 — Verdi- 
gris 337 — Vinegar  339 — Wax 
342 — Zinc348 — forChilblains 
82 — Yoke  of  Egg  348. 

Orangeade,  to  make  ....  254 


Orange  brandy 254 

Orange  cordial 254 

Orange  cream 254 

Orange,  creme  d’ 254 


Orange  flower  powder  . . 254 
Orange  flower,  ratafia  . . 254 
Orange  flower  soap  ....  254 
Orange  flower  water  ....  254 
Orange  juice,  syrup  of  ..  254 


Orange  lake 255 

Orange  marmalade  ....  255 
Orange,  mineral 241 


Orange  peel,  infusion  of. . 255 
Orange  peel,  ratafia  ....  255 


Orange  peel,  syrup  of  . . 255 
Orange  peel,  to  candy  . . 255 

Orange  peel  water 255 

Orange  pomatum 255 

Orange  puffs 255 

Orange  tarts 255 

Orange  wine,  to  make  . . 255 

Orchil,  or  archil 27 

Orfila’s  hair  dye  256 

Orgeat  paste 256 

Ornaments,  alum  ......  13 


Ornaments,  brass,  to  keep  75 
Ornaments,  composition  . 93 
Ornaments,  ffdtiier  ....  125 
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Orpiment  256 

Orris  lozenges  256 

Orris  perfume  256 

Ottar  of  roses 256 

Oxalic  acid,  to  detect  ..  256 
Oxley’s  toothache  tincture257 
Oxycroceum  (2  receipts). 256 

Oxygenized  lard 257 

Oxymel  (6  receipts)  ....  257 

Oxymel  of  squills 318 

Oxy-hydrogen  microscopes, 
lime  cylinders  for  ....  214 

Oyster  ketchup 257 

Oyster  shell  powder. . . . 257 
Packing  garden  seeds. . . . 307 

Paint,  flexible  257 

Paint,  to  remove  smell  of.257 

Paints,  blue 50 

Paints,  brown 62 

Paints,  green 162 

Paints,  fire  proof  130 

Paints,  fish  oil  131 

Painters,  canvas  for  .. ..  70 

Painters’  cream 257 

Painter’s  drying  oil  (5r.)ll6 
Painting,  colors  for  fresco  139 
Painting,  encaustic,  me- 
dium for 122 

Paliatives  for  heartburn  .170 
Pale  ale,  Bass’s,  or  Indian  36 
Pale  amber  varnish  ....  16 
Pale,  yellow  stain  for  glass348 

Panada,  to  make 257 

Paper  bleaching  (2  rec.)  .258 

Paper,  calotype 68 

Paper,  glass  and  cloth  . . 152 

Paper,  glazing  of  258 

Paper,  grease  from  (3  r.).160 
Paper,  lithograp.  transfer  219 

Paper,  litmus 219 

Paper,  or  pollen  powder  .258 
Paper  paste,  to  make  . . 258 

Paper,  photogenic 109 

Paper,  photographic  ....  265 

Paper,  staining  of 259 

Paper,  touch 331 

Paper,  tracing  (9  receipts)332 

Paper,  waterproof 130 

Papier  de  surete 259 

Papier  mache 259 

Paracelsus’s  plaister  (2  r.)259 

Parchment  glue 259 

Parchment,  manufacture  ,259 
Paregoric  elixir  (4  rec.). . 269 
Pareira,  infusion  of  ....  260 

Parfait  amour 260 

Paris,  plaster  of,  to  cast  .269 
Parisian  cakes,  to  make. . 53 

Parisian  dentifrice 260 

Parisian  soft  varnish  ....  260 
Paris’s  test  for  wine,  &c.  268 

Parker’s  cement 260 

I Parliament  cukes  260 
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Parmentier’s  salad  vinegar260 

Parmesan,  to  imitate. . . 

.260 

Parolic  cement 

Parsnip  wine  (2  receipts)26l 

Paste,  almond  

. 11 

Paste,  almond  honey. . . 
Paste,  amethyst 

. 11 

Paste,  anti-attrition  .. 

. 22 

Paste,  apple  

Paste,  apricot. 

. 27 

Paste,  Chinese 

. 84 

Paste,  confectioners’  . . 

..  94 

Pastes  for  brass  ornaments  57 

Paste  for  bookbinders 

..261 

Paste  for  crayons  (6  r.) 

..101 

Paste  for  diamonds  (4  r 

).112 

Paste,  flour,  to  make. . 

..133 

Paste  for  piles.  Ward’s 

..340 

Paste  for  razors 

..289 

Paste,  German,  for  birds  .144 

Paste,  gem  cutters’  . . 

. . 143 

Paste,  gum,  for  comfits 

..164 

Paste,  jujube  (2  receipts).  199 

Paste,  lemon 

..212 

Paste,  Mechi’s  razor  . . 

. . 234 

Paste,  marsh-mallows 

..231 

Paste,  orgeat 

Paste,  paper 

..258 

Paste,  potutoe  

Paste,  rasberry 

..287 

Paste  shaving 

..308 

Passover  cakes  

Patent  yellow 

..240 

Pastiles  (4  receipts)  . . 

..261 

Pastiles,  fumigating  (7 

r.)140 

Pastiles,  musk  

..245 

Patchouli,  essence  of , . 

..261 

Patent  cement  

..261 

Patent  cement,  or  stucco.  173 

Patent  ink 261 

Patent  malt  226 

Patent  mustard  (2  r.)  246,261 
Patent  pills,  Leake’s  ....  208 
Patent  salt,  London’s  . . 219  ' 

Patent  yellow 262  ^ 

Pauline  confection 262  J 

Pavilion  cakes  262  f 

Payen’s  alcohol 262  1 

Pea  shells,  beer  from.. ..  39  v 
Peach  blossoms,  syrup  of.262  | 

' Pearl  powders  (3  receipts)262  ^ 

Pearl  soft  soap  262  a 

Pearl  water 262  | 

Pearls, discolored  towhiten  262  | 

Pearls,  rose 297 

Pears,  to  dry  and  preserve263 
Peas,  issue  (3  receipts)  . . 193  ^ 
Peel,  citron,  candied. ...  88  ; 

Peel,  lemon  212  X 

Pens,  fluids  for  steel ....  346  j 

Pensioner,  Chelsea 80  ' 

Pectorals,  for  coughs.. ..  263 
i Pectoral  drops,  Bateman’s  36 
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Pectoral  pills,  Napoleon’s247 
Pencils, black  lead, artificial  47 
Pencil,  drawings,  to  keep. 263 
Penny-royal,  essence  of. . 263 
Penny-royal  water  (2  rec.)263 
Pepper,  cayenne  (4  rec.).  77 
Pepper,  decorticated  ....  140 
Pepper,  electuary  of  ....  263 
Pepper, essence  of  cayenne  78 


Pepper,  kitchen. .......  202 

Pepper  salve 263 

Pepper,  tincture  of 263 

Pepper  water,  Jamaica  . . 196 
Peppermint  cordial  ....  263 

Peppermint  drops 263 

Peppermint,  essence  of . . 263 
Peppermint  lozenges  ....  264 
Peppermint,  oil  of * 264 


Peppermint,  spirit  of. . . . 264 
Peppermint  water  (2  r.)  264 
Percussion  caps,  priming. 264 
Perfume,  ambergris  ....  17 

Perfume,  ambrette 18 

Perfume,  bergamot  ....  41 
Perfume  for  boxes,  &c...  264 
Perfume  for  gloves  (2  r.).154 
Perfume,  for  hair  powder  167 
Perfume  of  flowers,  to 


extract  133 

Perfume,  orris  256 

Perfume,  violet 339 

Permanent  white  264 

Perpetual  ink 264 

Perry 264 

Persian  cream  264 

Peruvian  balsam  ,emulsion264 
Peruvian  bark,  tincture  of  35 

Peter’s  pills  264 

Pew’s  cement 264 

Pewterer’s  solder 315 

Philosophical  instruments 

lacquer  for 203 

Pewter,  composition  of..  264 

Phial  glass 265 

Phial,  preservative 243 

Phosphoric,  alcohol  ....  265 


Phosphoric  oil  (2  receipts)265 
Phosphoric  writing  ....  265 
Phosphorus,  Baldwin’s  . . 33 
Phosphorus  bottles  (2  re.)265 
Phosphorus,  Bologna  ..  51 
Phosphorus,  Canton’s  ..  70 
Phosphorus,  Kunckel’s. . 202 
Photographic  paper  ....  265 
Phosphuret  of  sulphur  . . 265 
Photogenic  drawings,  to 

make  and  fix 266 

Photogenic  paper 109 

Piccalili,  or  Indian  pickle. 266 

Picromel 266 

Picture  frames,  gilding  of  266 
Picture  varnish  (2  rec.). . 267 
Pictures,  to  clean 267 
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Pickle,  gilding  145 

Pickle,  Hamburg 167 

Pickle, Indian,  or  piccalili  183 
Pickle,  lemon  (2  rec.)  . . 212 

Pickled  eggs 119 

Pies,  mince,  to  make. . . . 240 
Pills. 

Abernethy’s  page  1 — Aloes 
12  — Barclay's  Anti-bilious 
35— Dixon's  Anti-bilious  1 1 5 
— Coindet’s  91^ — Calomel  67 
— Cathartic  76 — Chalybeate 
78 — Compound  Colocynth  93 
— Contrayerva  94 — Coma- 
chin  97 — Dinner  li3— East 
Indian  1!S— Eostid  126— For 
Worms  346 — Fothergill's  136 
—Gamboge  142  — Hemlock 
171— Hoffman's  173— Hoop- 
er's Female  174 — Ipecacu- 
anha 1 90 — J ames’s  Analeptic 
196 — Keyser’s  Alterative  201 
— Kitchener's  202  — Lady 
Crespigny's  103  — Leake's 
patent  208 — Lockyer's  219 — 
Matthew's  232  — Mercurial 
235— Morison's  242 — Napo- 
leon's Pectoral  247 — Opium 
254 — Peter's  264 — Plummers 
271 — Kestorative  79 — Rhu- 
barb 293  — Rudius's  299 — 
Rufus's  300 — Sadillot's,  Feb- 
rifuge 300 — Sagapenum  30C 
— Scott's  305  — Anderson's 
Scutch  20 — Speediman's  316 
— Squill  318— Stoerck’s  322 
Storax  322— Starkey's  319- 
Brucine  64 — Ward's  Antimo- 
nial  340. 

Pierre  divine 267 

Piles,  gall  ointment  for  .142 

Piles,  remedies  for 267 

Piles,  Ward’s  paste  for. . 340 
Pimento,  tincture  of  ... . 267 

Pinchbeck 267 

Pine  apple  ice  (4  rec.)  . . 267 

Pink,  brown 62 

Pink,  Dutch,  to  prepare  .117 

Pink,  rose 297 

Pink  saucers  (2  receipts). 268 
Pinks,  clove,  syrup  of  ..  89 

Pinks,  syrup  of 268 

Pipe  and  lozenges,  lemon  21 2 

Piquante  sauce 302 

Pin  wheels,  to  make  ....  268 
Pins  and  tacks, tinning  of  330 

Pistachio  cream 268 

Pit  coal,  black  268 

Pitch  plaister.  Burgundy . 65 
Pith  balls,  electrical  ....  268 
Plaisters. 

Assafostida  346 — Anti-asth- 
matic 59 — Black  Sticking  99 
— Blister  48 — Cephalic  78 — 
Cumin  106 — Diachylon  111 
— Gum  164  — Issue  193  — 
Kennedy's  Corn  201 — Lead 
208 — Litharge  218 — Parcel- 
sus's  259 — Opium  254 — of 
Galbanum  142 — Strapping  4 
— Sterry's  321 --Stimulant  321 
— Verdigris  337  — Warming 
340. 

Plague  water  ..........  268 
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Plaster  casts,  polishing  of.269 
Plaster  casts  of  foliage  . . 135 
Plaster  figures,  bronzing  .269 
Plaster  of  Paris,  to  castin268 
Plaster,  to  transfer 

engravings  to 123 

Plate  glass,  composition  .269 
Plate  powder  (3  receipts). 270 
Plates,  copper, to  free  from 

grease 96 

Plated  articles,  to  clean. . 270 
Platinize,  metal  goods,  to. 2 70 

Platinum  moir  270 

Platinum  ointment 270 

Pliable  varnish 270 

Plombiere  ice  pudding  . . 270 
Plunket’s  ointment  ....271 
Plum  cake,  rich,  to  make  .294 
Plums,  to  preserve  ....  271 

Plummer’s  cement 271 

Plummer’s  pills. .......  271 

Plummer’s  powder 271 

Plumbers’  solder  315 

Poison,  in  confectionery  . 93 
Polish  for  turners’  work  .333 
Polishing,  French  method  138 

Polishing  ivory 195 

Polish,  French,  to  make  .138 
Polishes,  furniture  (3  re.)  141 

Pomade,  French 138 

Poison,  assistance  in  case  of  2 
Poisons  for  bugs  (9  rec.)  . 64 


Pollard  oak,  to  imitate  ..271 
Polychrestum,  elixir  of ..  271 
Pomamba,  or  sweet  balls. 271 

Pomatum,  cyrillo 108 

Pomatum,  East  Indian..  118 
Pomatum,  to  make  (4r.)  271 
Pomatum  scents  (6  rec.)  .272 

Pomatum,  jasmine 197 

Pomatum,  Marechal  ....  230 

Pomatum,  orange 255 

Pongibou  snuff 272 

Pontefract  lozenges  ....  272 

Pontiff’s  sauce  272 

Pop,  imperial 180 

Poplar  buds  ointment  ..212 

Poppy  lozenges 272 

Poppy  oil,  to  give  a dry- 
ing quality  to 272 


Poppies,  syrup  of  (4  rec.)273 
Poppies,  tincture  of  ....  273 
Porcelain,  colors  for  ... . 273 
Porcelain,  or  china  ....  273 
Porcelain,  enamels  for  ..273 

Porcelain,  to  gild 151 

Port  fires  275 

Port  wine,  to  fine 274 

Port  wine,  to  improve  ..  274 
Paints,  Le  Blond’s  varnish2l0 

Portable  glue 274 

Portable  soup  274 

Porter  to  brew  (3  receipts)274 
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Pottery  ware,  glaze  for  ..  153 
Potass  water,  Henry’s  ..172 
Potash  water  (3  receipts). 217 

Poultice,  beer 41 

Poultice,  charcoal 79 

Poultice  for  cattle, cleansing89 
Poultice,  effervescing..  ..119 

Poultice,  emollient 121 

Poultice  for  cattle, healing!  70 
Poultice,  Goulard’s  ....  158 

Poultice,  linseed  216 

Poultice,  malt  226 

Poultice,  mustard 246 

Poultice,  yeast  347 

Portugal  cakes 275 

Portugal  water 275 

Pot  pouri  276 

Potable,  or  liquid  gold  ..156 
Potatoe  bread  (2  receipts)276 

Potatoe  jelly 276 

Potatoe  paste 276 

Potatoes,  brandy  from  ..  56 
Potatoes,  frosted,  to  use  .276 
Potatoes,  to  preserve.. ..  275 

Pots  des  brins 276 

Potens  aqua 27 

Pounce,  liquid  216 

Pounce,  to  make  (3  rec.)  277 

Powders,  Medicinal. 
Anti-asthmatic,  page  22 — 
Antimoiiial  82  — Astringent 
— 51— Balsamic  34 — Blaine's 
47 — Basilicon  36 — Blood  49 
— British  Tooth  60 — Cha.k 
78  — Chalybeate  79  — Con- 
trayerva  94 — Coral  Tooth  97 
— Disinfecting  202 — Dover's 
115 — Fever,  mr  Horses  126 
— Gascoyne's  143 — Grosve- 
nor's  16'3 — Gregory’s  162 — 
Gout  275  — Jalap  196  — 
James’s  196 — Kusique  202- 
Lady  Kent’s  204 — Mercurial 
235— Colchium  92 — Ipecacu- 
anha 190— Kino  201 — Plum- 
mer’s 271 — Rhubarb  293 — 
Scammony  303 — Seidlitz  307 
—Soda  314— Want’s  340. 

Powders,  Miscellaneous. 
Almond  II — Ambergris  Hair 
16 — Anchovy  20 — Anise  21 — 
Artificial  coral  97 — Boot  53 — 
Breakfast  58— Bronze  51 — 
Clarifying  88 — Clothes  89 — 
Curry’  107 — Damask  109 — 
Delcroix’s 'Subtile  10 — Ful- 
minating 140 — Ginger  Beer 
147— Gold  156— Hair  167— 
Horse-radish  177— Lemonade 
211 — Mushroom245 — Orange 
Flower  254 — Oyster  Shell 
257— Pearl  262— Plate  270 
Roseate  297 — Scent  304 — 
Silvering  311  — Tin  329  — 
Violet  839. 

Powder,  camphor,  to.. ..  69 
Pox,  chicken,  treatment  of  82 

Precipitated  chalk 78 

Precipitate  green  162 

Precipitate  ointment ....  343 
Precipitated,  sulphur. . . . 326 
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Precipitate,  white 343 

Preparation  of  quills. . . . 285 
Preparation  of  sap  green  .301 
Preparation  of  skeletons  .311 
Prepared  asphaltum  ....  343 


Prepared  calamine 67 

Prepared  chalk 78 

Prepared  charcoal 206 

Prepared  lard 206 

Prepared  opium  205 

Preparatum,  kali  200 

Pound  cake,  to  make  ..  277 
Powell’s  balsam 277 


Powell’s  diuretic  drops..  277 
Pradier’s  gout  poultice  ..277 
Precipitate  of  cassius.74,  283 
Precipitate  ointment ....  277 
Preparation,  ammoniacal . 18 
Preparations,  anatomical . 19 

Presburg  biscuits 277 

Preservation  of  eggs  (5  r.)120 
Preservation  of  fish  ....  130 
Preservation  of  flowers  for 

distillation 114 

Preserved  ginger,  mock..  148 
Preserver  of  leather  ....  249 
Preservative,  infant’s..  ..184 

Preservative  phial 243 

Pricked  British  wines  to 
restore  (2  receipts)  ..  278 
Primingforpercussioncaps264 
Prince  Rupert’s  drops  . . 278 
Prince’s  cordial  (2  rec.). . 278 
Printing  inks,  copper-plate  96 

Printing  in  bronze 61 

Printers’  ink,  to  make  ..  278 
Printers’  inks,  colors  for  .278 
Printers’  rollers,  to  make. 279 

Printers’  types 279 

Prints,  colored  varnishes  .280 

Prints,  to  bleach  279 

Prints,  to  copy  (5  rec.)  . . 279 
Prints  to  transfer  to  wood.280 

Prints  to  size  280 

Primrose  vinegar  280 

Propagation  of  fruit  trees.  84 
Promethean  light  boxes. . 280 
Propriety,  elixir  of  ....  281 
Process  of  lackering  ....  204 
Prunella,  salt  of. . . . ....  281 
Psora,  or  itch,  treatment.  193 

Pudding,  Swiss 270 

Purification  of  beer  (7  r.)  129 
Purification  of  wine  (3  r.)129 

Purified  anatto  21 

Purifying  liquid, Fincham’sl29 
Purifying  of  linseed  oil . . 216 

Purifying  of  wax  342 

Puffs,  Coventry 100 

Puffs,  orange 255 

Pure  indigo,  to  obtain  ..  184 
Purging  drink.  Young’s. . 348 
Prussian  blue,  to  make  . . 281 
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Prussian  blue,  or  brown  . 62 

Prussian  cakes  281 

Prussian  green  (2  rec.)  ..281 
Prussic  acid  lotion  (3  rec.)281 
Prussic  acid  mixture  . . ..281 
Prussic  acid,  Scheele’s  ..  304 
Punch  a la  Romaine  ....  282 


Punch  milk  239 

Punch,  to  make  (4  rec.)..  281 

Punch  water  ice 282 

Purgative  biscuits 44 

Purgative,  suppository  . . 327 
Purging  balls  for  horses..  282 
Purging  medicines  (6  re.)  282 

Purging  mixture 282 

Purified  carmine  72 

Purified  opium 2 

Purified  opium,  Josse’s..l99 

Purl,  to  make 282 

Purple  enamel  282 

Purple  fire,  for  fireworks  .283 
Purple  stars,  for  rockets  .295 
Purple  precipitate  of 

Cassius 74,  283 

Purple  tablettes 283 

Putty  for  glaziers  . . 154,  283 

Putrid,  sore  throat 315 

Pyrola,  infusion  of 283 

Pyroligneous  acid 283 


Pyrophori,  to  make  (2  r.).283 
Pyrophorus,  Homberg’s  .173 
Qualities  of  ambergiis  ..  16 
Qualities  of  malt,  to  test  .226 


Quass  284 

Quassia,  extract  of 284 


Quassia,  infusion  of  ....  284 


Queen  cakes  284 

Queen’s  cordial 284 

Queen’s  metal  284 

Queen’s  yellow 284 

Quick  match 284 

Quicksilver  ointment. . . . 285 
Quills,  preparation  of  ...285  ' 

Quince,  laudanum  of. . . . 206 
Quince,  marmalade  ....  286  { 
Quince  wine  (2  receipts)  .286  a 

Quinine  medicines 286  || 

Quin’s  sauce 266  5 

Ragout  spice 286  j 

Rags,  claret 3^  * 

Rain,  gold,  for  fireworks  .156 

Rains  for  rockets 295  '.jj. 

Raisin  cider  86 

Raisin  vinegar 286 

Raisin  wine 286  .x 

Raspberries,  to  preserve.  .287  £ 

Raspberry  cordial 287 

Raspberry  cream  (2  rec.). 287  fy 
Raspberry  ice  and  drops  .287 
Raspberry  jam  and  jelly.  • 287 

Raspberry  rock 287 

Raspberry  syrup 

Raspberry  vinegar  syivp 
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Raspberry  wine  (2  rec.)-  • 288 

Ratafia,  to  make  288 

Ratafia  cakes 288 

Ratafia  coffee 91 

Ratafia,  essence  of 288 

Ratafia  d’anis 21 

Ratafia  d’angliqae 20 

Ratafia  de  cassis 74 

Ratafia,  Grenoble 162 

Ratafia,  orange  flower  . . 254 
Ratafia,  orange  peel  ....  255 
Ratcliffe’s  cough  mixture  .289 
Razor  paste  (6  receipts)  .289 
Razor  paste,  Mechi’s..  ..  234 
Reading,  or  Kennett  ale  .201 
Ready  prepared  punch  . . 282 
Recovery  from  drowning  .116 
Recovery  from  drunken- 
ness (4  receipts)  ..  ..  116 
Reduced  musk  (5  rec.)..245 
Reducing  flux,  Cornish..  97 

Red  bottle,  Taylor’s 329 

Red  chalk  crayons  (5  rec.)  289 
Red  chrome  (2  receipts)  . 85 
Red  crockery,  glaze  for. . 289 
Red  dyes  289 

For  Wool,  Ivory,  Bone, 

Hair,  Feather,  Wood,  and 

Marble. 

Red  enamel  (2  receipts). . 290 
Red,  French,  or  rouge  ..139 

Red,  Indian  183 

Red  ink,  to  make  (3  rec.)  .290 
Red  lavender  drops  (4  r. ) 206 

Red  lead 290 

Rrd,  madder,  to  dye. . . . 223 
Red  pill,  Boerhaave’s  ..  51 
Red  stains  for  bedsteads  . 345 
Red  stains  for  glass  . . . . 29  0 

Red  sulphur  gems 143 

Reece’s  cure  for  flatulence  290 
Refrigerant  medicines  . . 290 
Regency  buns  (2  receipts). 291 
Regulation  of  doses  of 

medicine  115 

Regulus  of  antimony. ...  23 
Relish,  Kitchener’s  ....  202 

Rennet  whey 291 

Reservoirs,  cement  for  . . 296 

Restorative  pills 79 

Resin  and  oil  of  amber..  16 

Resin  bubbles 291 

Resin  cerate  (4  receipts)  291 
Reviver,  black  (4  rec.)  . . 46 
Reynolds’s  specific  for 
gout,  rheumatisDO,  &c.  .291 
Rhatany  root,  extract  of  .291 
Rhatany,  tincture  of  . . . . 291 
Rheumatism,  treatmentof.291 

Rhodium,  oil  of 292 

Rhubarb,  extract  of  (2  r.).292 
Rhubarb,  to  judge  of. . . . 292 
Rhubarb,  infusion  of..  ..293 
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Remedies. 

For  Coughs  99  — Deafness 
329— Ear  Ache  118— Klalu- 
lency  131 — Flux  134 — Gout 
159,275— Gravel  160— Gripes 
in  horses  163 — Headache  170 
— Heartburn  170 — Hiccough 
172 — Hoarseness  1 7 3--  Hoop- 
ingCoughl74 — Hysterics  178 
— Indigestion  183  ^Inflam- 
mation 184— Influenza  185 — 
Itch  193  — Jaundice  197  — 
Lumbago  221— Mumps  244 
— Mange  227 — Measels  233 
—Nettle  Stings  248— Night 
Mare  248— Piles  267— Ring- 
worm 294 — Rheumatism  291 
— Scarlet  Fever  303 — Sea 
Sickness  307— Small  Pox  312 
—Sore  Throat  315— Sprains 
317_Styes  323— Stone  321- 
Tooth  Ache  204.'  252,  257, 

331 — Worms  345. 

Rhubarb  mixture 293 

Rhubarb  pills  (2  receipts)  293 

Rhubarb  powder 293 

Rhubarb,  tincture  of. . . . 293 

Rhubarb  wine 293 

Rice  biscuits  and  cakes  . . 293 
Rice  glue,  to  make  ....  293 
Rich  plum  and  seed  cake  294 

Riga  balsam  294 

Ring  gold  294 

Ringwood  ale,  to  brew..  294 
Ringworm,  acetic  lotion  for  3 
Ringworm,  treatment  of. . 294 
Rochelle  salts  (2  receipts). 294 
Roche’s  embrocation. . . . 295 

Rockets,  rains  for 295 

Gold,  Silver,  Brilli.ant, 
Chinese  Fire, Ancient  Fire, 

!Red  Shower.  White. 

Rockets,  composition  for 

filling 295 

Rocket  sticks,  length  of. . 296 

Rocket  stars 295 

Common,  While,  Blue, 
Amber,  Crimson,  Green, 
Purple,!' ailed.  Tailed  with 
Sparks. 

Rock  cakes,  almond....  12 

Rock,  raspberry 287 

Rock,  sugar 324 

Rock-work,  cement  for..  296 

Rollers,  printers’  279 

Roman  candles,  to  make  .296 
Roman  cement  (2  rec.)..  296 
Rooms,  foul,  to  fumigate. 140 
Root,  arrow,  to  test  ....  29 
Root,  British,  arrow  ....  29 

Roseate  powder 297 

Rose  cerate  (lip  salve)  ..297 
Rose  hair  powder  (2  rec.). 297 
Rose  lozenges  and  drops  .297 
Rose  oil,  for  the  hair. . . . 297 
Rose  pearls  or  rose  beads.  29  7 

Rose  pink 297 

Rose  soap 297 

Rose  trees,  green  fly  of  .161 
Rose  water  297 
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Rose  wine 297 

Roses,  conserve  of 298 

Roses,  -cream  of 103 

Roses,  essence  of  (3  rec.). 298 
Rose’s  earthenware  glaze  .297 

Roses,  honey  of 298 

Roses,  infusion  of  (3  r.)  .298 

Roses,  linctus  of 298 

Roses,  milk  of  (5  receipts)  239 

Roses,  ottar  of 256 

Rose  trees,  blight  on  ..  48 
Rose  vinegar,  aromatic. . 29 

Rosemary,  oil  of 298 

Rosemary, spiritor  essence 298 

Rosemary  water 298 

Rose  wood,  to  imitate  . . 299 
Rot  in  sheep,  salve  for  ..  106 

Rouge  (2  receipts) 299 

Rouge,  or  French  red. . . . 139 

Rouge,  jewellers’ 199 

Rouge,  liquid  (4  rec.)  ..217 
Rout  cakes,  to  make..  ..  99 
Rout  cakes,  almond  ....  12 

Rout  biscuits 299 

Rousseau’s  drops 299 

Rowland’s  Kalydor 299 

Rowland’s  Macassar  oil..  299 

Royal  essence 299 

Ruby,  to  imitate  299 

Rudius’s  pills 299 

Rue,  confection  of 299 

Rue  ointment, 299 

Rufus’s  pills  (3  leceipts)  300 

Rugs,  sheep  skin  308 

Rum  shrub  (3  receipts). . 300 
Rupert’s,  Prince,  drops..  278 

Rusks  300 

Ruspini’s  tooth  powder. . 300 
Ruspini’s  tooth  tincture  .300 
Rust  in  iron,  to  prevent. . 192 
Rust,  to  preserve  steel 
goods  from  (3  receipts). 320 
Rymer’s  cardiac  tincture  .300 
Sack  wine,  imitation  of. . 300 
Sadillot’s  febrifuge  pills. . 300 

Saffron  lozenges 300 

Saffron,  tincture  of 300 

Sagapenum  pills 300 

Sage  wine 300 

Sailors’  flip  301 

Saladvinegar,Parmentier’s260 

Salberg  wash 301 

Sal  enixum 301 

Saline  draught  (2  receipts)  301 
Salmon’s  drops  of  life  . . 301 

Saloop,  to  make 301 

Salt,  Cheshire 82 

Salt  of  copaiba 94 

Salt,  diuretic 

Salt,  essential,  of  lemons  -212 
Salt,  Macquer’s  arsenical.222 

Salt,  Lymington  222 

Salt  of  prunella 281 
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Salt,  Scotch 305 

Salts,  Cbelteoham  (2  r.)  . 80 
Salts, crystals  of,  to  obtain. 105 
Salts,  extempore  smelling.  124 
Salts,  smelling,  Godfrey’s.  155 

Salve,  eye  124 

Salve  for  the  eye  117 

Salve,  lip  (3  receipts)  ..216 

Salve,  pepper 263 

Sal  volatile  drops  (3  r.) . . 301 
Samphire,  to  pickle  ....  301 
Sandarac  varnish  (4  rec.).301 

Sanspareil,  eau 119 

Sap  green,  preparation  of.301 

Sapphire,  artihcial 302 

Sarsaparilla,  decoction  of.302 
Satin,  colors  for  painting.336 
Satins  and  sarsenets,  white, 
to  clean  (4  receipts)  . . 302 
Sauce,  caratch  (2  rec.)  ..  72_ 


Sauce,  Kidder’s  sweet ...  201 

Sauce,  Kitchener’s 202 

Sauce,  N ivernoise 249 

Sauce,  nonpareil  249 

Sauce,  Nun’s 250 

Sauce,  piquante 302 

Sauce,  Pontiff’s 272 

Sauce,  Quin’s 286 

Sauce,  superlative 302 

Saucepans,  &c,  enamel  for.  121 

Saucers,  pink 268 

Sauce,  tomato  330 

Sausages,  Bologna 51 

Sausages,  French  spice  for.  302 

Savin  ointment 302 

Savon,  esprit  de 303 

Savory  spices,  essence  of  .303 
Savory  spice,  Kidder’s. . 201 

Savoy  cakes 303 

Savoy  cakes,  almond. ...  12 
Saxon  blue  liquid 303 


Scalds  and  burns,  treat- 
ment of  (10  receipts)..  65 
Scald  head,  ointment  for  .303 
Scammony,  artihcial ....  303 
Scammony,  electuary  of  .303 
Scammony  mixture  (2  r.).303 
Scammony  powder  (2  r.).303 
Scarborough  water  cakes. 303 
Scarlet,  to  dye  cloth  ....  303 
Scarlet  fever,  treatment  of.303 
Scent  boxes,  perfume  for  264 
Scent  powder(3  receipts)  .304 
Scents  for  pomatum  (6  r.)272 
Scheele’s  benzoic  acid  . . 304 


Scheele’s  green ,304 

Scheele’s  prussic  acid  . . 304 

Schwartz’s  drops 304 

Schweinfurt  green 304 


Scotch  ale,  to  make  . . , 304 
Scotch  buns,  to  make  ..  305 
Scotch  cream,  to  make...  305 
Scotch  marmalade  (2  r.)  305 
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Scotch  salt 305 

Scotch  seed  cake 305 

Scotch  short  bread 303 

Scotch  pills,  Anderson’s. . 20 
Scott’s  pills  (3  receipts)  .305 
Scouring  drops 305 


Scrofula, Koecklin’s  liquid  202 
Scrofula,  treatment  of  . . 305 
Schrophularia  ointment. , 306 
Scudamore’s  gout  lotion  .306 
Sculptors’  models,  com- 
position for  306 

Scurvy  grass,  conserve  of.306 
Scurvy  grass,  spirit  of  . . 306 
Seal  engravers’  cement. . 306 
Sealing  wax,  French  ....  139 

Sealing  wax,  gold 157 

Sealing  wax,  green  ....  162 
Sealing  wax,  to  make. . . . 306 

Seals,  bread  58 

Seals,  glass 153 

Seals,  gum ......165 

Seals,  impressions  from  . . 306 

Seals,  sulphur 326 

Sea  sickness,  to  prevent  .307 
Sea  store,  catchup  for  ..  75 

Seasoning  of  casks 73 

Secret  writing,  inks  for.  .327 

Sedative  draught 204 

Sedative  suppository. . . . 327 

Sedative  medicines 307 

Seed  biscuits 307 

Seed,  clover,  doctored  . . 89 

Seed  cake,  rich 294 

Seeds,  packing  garden  ..307 

Seidlitz  powders  307 

Seidlitz  and  Seltzer  waters30  7 

Semolina,  to  make 307 

Senega,  infusion  of 307 

Senna  and  tamarinds. . . . 328 
Senna,  electuary  of  ....  307 
Senna,  infusion  of  (5  rec.)308 

Senna  mixture  308 

Senna  powder  308 

Senna,  syrup  of  (2  rec.) . . 308 
Senna,  Sel  way’s  essence  of.307 
Senna,  tincture  of  (3  r.)  308 

Sepia 308 

Serpentary,  infusion  of  . . 308 
Serpentary,  tincture  of  . . 308 

Shaving  oil 308 

Shaving  paste 308 

Sheep,  drink  for,  Clater’s.  89 

Sheep,  fly  in 134 

Sheep,  rot  in,  salve  for.106 

Sheep  skin  rugs 308 

Sheep,  to  destroy  maggots. 223 
Sheet  lead,  Chinese  ....  84 

Sheldrake’s  oil 309 

Shells,  mending  & cleaning  309 
Shells,  military,  fuse  for  . 141 

Sherbet,  to  make  309 

Sherry,  to  improve  ....  309 
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Ship  biscuits,  to  make  ..310 

Shoemaker’s  black 310 

Shoes,  blacking  for,  &c. . 46 

Short  bread  310 

Shot,  metal  310 

Shrewsbury  cakes 310 

Shrub 310 

Shrub,  brandy  (2  rec.)..  56 

Shrub,  currant  107 

Shrub,  lemonade  210 

Shrub,  rum  (3  receipts) ..  300 

Sienna  terra 329 

Signal  light,  blue 50 

Silk,  bleaching  of 310 

Silk,  to  clean 310 

Silk,  colors  forpaintingon.336 
Silk,  to  take  stains  from. . 310 
Silk,  to  dye  crimson  ....  103 
Silks,  to  extract  greasefroml61 

Silk  worm  gut  310 

Sillabub,  to  make 310 

Silver  coin  of  Britain. . . . 311 
Silver,  frosted  or  matt  ..311 
Silver  tree,  to  prepare  ..  311 
Silvering  copper  ingots. . 311 
Silvering  powder  (2  rec.). 311 
Simple  cerate  (2  r.). . 78,  311 

Simple  cosmetic 98 

Simple  ointment  (2  rec.). 311 

Simple  liniment 216 

Simple  waters,  rules  for 
the  distillation  of  ....  114 
Singleton’s  ointment ..  ..311 

Sirop  d’ orgeat  12 

Size  for  artists 311 

Size,  gold,  amber 16 

Size,  gold  (3  receipts)  ..  157 

Size,  or  soft  glue 311 

Skeletons,  preparation  of.311 

Skin,  goldbeater’s 156 

Skins  or  hides,  to  tan  ..  172 

Sloes,  conserve  of 312 

Slow  match 

Smalts  and  zaffre  ......  348 

Small  pox,  treatment  of  . 3l2 

Small  type  metal 334 

Smell  of  paint,  to  remove.257 
Smelling  salts,  Godfrey’s.l55 
Smelling  salts,  extempore.124 

Smellome’s  eye  ointment  .313 
Smith’s  solder  for  tin  . . 313 

Smoke,  essence  of 313 

Smoke,  essence  of  wood  .342 
Smut  in  wheat,  to  prevent.313 

Snuff,  asarabacca  ' 

Snuff,  Brazil  (2  receipts)  . 57 
Snuff,  cephalic  (4  rec.) ..  /a 

Snuff,  eye 

Snuft’,  Luudyfoot  ‘"I 

Snuff,  Pongibou ’■‘72 

Soap,  Castile 

Soap,  arsenical  *9 

Soap,  ambergris 1' 
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Soap  balls,  marbled 


.222 
,230 
,245 
. 11 
.254 
.297 
.262 
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,.230 

Soap  cerate 313 

Soap,  cinnamon 87 

Soap,  curd.........; --lOo 

Soap,  enema,  or  injection.dio 

Soap,  essence  of 313 

Soap,  liquid 314 

Soap  liniment,  opodeldoc  314 

Soap,  linctus 314 

Soap,  liquid  (2  receipts)  .217 
Soap,  Macquer’s  acid 

Soap,  marine 

Soap,  musk 

Soap  of  bitter  almonds 
Soap,  orange  flower  . . 

Soap,  rose 

Soap,  soft  pearl 

Soaps,  soft  toilet 314 

Soap,  Starkey’s 319 

Soaps,  transparent. ....  332 

Soap,  Windsor 344 

Soap,  yellow 347 

Soda  cakes 314 

Soda,  chlorinated  (2  rec.)  84 
Soda,  hyposulphite  of  ..178 
Soda  lozenges  (2  rec.)  . . 314 

Soda  powders  314 

Soda  water,  Henry’s  ....  172 
Soda  water,  in  bottles  . . 314 
Soft  varnish,  Parisian  ...  260 
Solders,  various  receipts  .314 

Solder  for  gold 157 

Solder  for  tin,  smiths’  .. . 313 

Soft  pomatum 272 

Soft  glue  311 

Solomon’s  balm  of  Gilead315 

Soluble,  amber 16 

Soluble,  copaiba  balsam. . 94 
Soluble  cream  of  tartar. . 328 

Solution,  alkaline 9 

Solutions  for  batteries  . . 37 
Solution  of  burnt  sugar  . 65 
Solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate   98 

Solution,  essentialof  ergot. 128 

Solution  of  iodine 188 

Solution  of  iodine,  Lugol’s.  221 
Solvent  for  antimony. . . . 210 
Solvents  for  caouchouc  ..  71 
Solvents  for  copal  (10  r.).  94 

Solvent,  mineral 240 

Sore  nipples,  ointment  for.348 
Sore  throat,  gargles  for. . 142 
Sore  throat,  treatment  of.  3 15 

Sou^,  portable 274 

Sour  kraut 302 

Soy,  English 316 

Spanish  Britannia  metal  .334 
Spearmint,  essence  of  . . 316 

Specula  metal 316 

Speediman’s  pills  316 

Spermaceti  cerate 316 

Spermaceti  linctus. .....  316 
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Spermaceti,  to  refine. . . . 316 
Spielmann’s  eye  ointment. 316 
Spike,  oil  of,  imitative  ..  316 

Specific  for  worms 172 

Spice,  horse  (3  receipts)  .177 

Bpice,  ragout 286 

Spices,  essence  of  savoury.303 
Spilsbury’s  anti-scorbutic 

drops 317 

Spirit  of  ambergris  ....  17 

Spirit  of  ambrette 18 

Spirit  of  angelica 20 

Spirit,  aromatic,  of  ether . 29 
Spirit,  camphorated  ....  69 
Spirits  of  capsicum  ....  71 
Spirit,  cinnamon  (3  rec.).  87 
Spirit,  Dyer’s  (2  rec.)  ..  117 
Spirit,  febrifuge.  Glutton’s  90 

Spirit,  Guyot’s 166 

Spirit  of  hartshorn 169 

Spirit  of  horse  radish  . . 176 
Spirit  of  juniper  (2  rec.). 200 

Spirit,  lac 203 

Spirit  of  lavender  (10  r.)  .207 
Spirit  of  mindererus  ....  240 

Spirit  of  nutmeg  250 

Spirit  of  peppermint  ....  264 

Spirit  of  pimento 267 

Spirit  of  rosemary  (5  rec.)298 
Spirit  of  scurvy  grass  ..  306 
Spirit  of  strychnine  ....  323 
Spirits  of  turpentine  ....  336 
Spirits  of  wine,  Baume’s  . 38 

Spirit  varnish 317 

Spiritous  lotion 317 

Spitting  of  blood,  to  pre- 
vent   49,  317 

Sponge,  bleaching  of. . . . 317 

Sponge  biscuits 317 

Spongecake 317 

Sponge  lozenges 317 

Spongy  platinum  270 

Sportman’s  cordial 317 

Sprains,  Riga  balsam  for  .294 
Sprains,  treatment  of. ...  31 7 

Sprats,  essence  of 318 

Spruce  beer,  to  make  ..  318 
Spruce  beer  powders..  . . 313 

Spruce,  essence  of 318 

Spurious  labdanum  ....  203 
Squibs,  or  serpents  ....  318 
Squill  mixture,  and  pills. . 318 
Squills  and  jalap  draught. 196 
Squills,  conserve  of  ....  318 

Squills,  honey  of 318 

Squills,  linctus  of 318 

Squills,  oxymel  of 318 

Squills,  syrup  of  (3  rec.). 319 

Squills,  tincture  of 319 

Squills,  vinegar  of 319 

Squire’s  elixir  319 

Stain  for  glass,  yellow  ..  347 
Stain  for  glass,  red 290 
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Stains,  mahogany  (2  rec.)226 


Stains  from  books,  to  re- 
move (4  receipts)  ....  52 

Staining  of  glass  151 

Staining  glass,  colors  for.  152 

Staining  of  paper 258 

Staining  of  wood  344 

Standard  measures,  alloy.319 

Stars  for  rockets  295 

Starch,  sugar  from 319 

Starch  lozenges 319 

Starch,  manufacture  of  ..  31.9 

Starkey’s  pills  319 

Starkey’s  soap 319 

Starvation,  what  to  do  in.  2 
Stavesacre  ointment  ....  320 

Steel  lozenges 320 

Steel  and  platinum  alloy  .320 
Steel,  to  color  blue  ....  320 


Steel,  to  distinguish  from 
iron  (13  receipts)  ....  320 

Steel,  to  gild 320 

Steel  goods,  to  preserve 
from  rust  (3  receipts)  .320 
Steel  mixture  (3  receipts)  321 
Steel  pens,  fluids  for ....  346 

Steer’s  opodeldoc 321 

Steinacher’s  nitric  acid  ..  321 
Stephens’s  remedy  for  the 

stone 321 

Stereotype  plates,  alloy  for321 

Sterry’s  plaister 321 

Sticks  for  rockets 296 

Sticking  plaister,  black..  99 

Stiffening  for  hats 170 

Stimulant  enema  321 

Stimulant  soap  liniment  .314 
Stimulant  liniment  (2  r.)  321 
Stimulant  mixture  (2  r.)  .321 

Stimulant  plaister 321 

Sting  of  a bee,  to  cure  . . 38 
Stings,  nettle,  remedy  for. 248 
Stings  of  insects,  to  cure.  188 
Stiptic  wash,  Bates’s. ...  37 

Stoerck’s  pills  322 

Stomach,  cramp  in  the..  101 
Stomachic  chocolate  ....  85 
Stomachic  draught  (2  r,).322 


Stomachic  electuary  ....  322 

Stomachic  elixir 322 

Stomachic  tincture 322 

Stomachic  wine 322 

Stone,  gall,  for  artists  ..  142 
Stopping  of  fermentation.  127 
Stopping-out  varnish  . . 322 

Storax  pills  322 

Storey’s  worm  cakes..  . . 322 
Storm  glass,  to  make  . . 322 
Stoughton’s  elixir 322 


Strains,  embrocation  for  .322 
Stramonium,  tincture  of  .323 
Stramonium  ointment  . . 323 
Stranguary,  treatment  of.323 


28 
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Strapping  plaister 4 

Straw,  bleaching  of  ....  323 
Strawberry  jam,  to  make. 323 
Strawberry  wine  (2  rec.).323 


Strychnine  mixture  .'. . . 323 

Strychnine  pills 323 

Strychnine,  spirit  of  ... . 323 

Struve’s  lotion 323 

Stucco,  fire  proof 130 

Stucco,  ma-stic 232 

Stucco,  patent  173 

Stucco,  Williams’s  ....  343 
Stucco,  Wych’s 346 


Styes,  treatment  of  ....  323 
Styptic  wash,  Eaton’s  ..118 
Styptics  (3  receipts). . . . 323 
St.  Yve’s  eye  ointment  . . 324 
Sublimate,  corrosive  (5  r.)  98 
Substitutes  for  cofiFee  . . 91 
Substitute  for  copying 

machine 97 

Substitute  for  cream..  ..  103 
Substitutes  for  milk  (5  r.)238 
Substitutes  for  yeast  (5  r.)  346 
Succedaneum,  Malian’s. . 226 
Succedaneum  mineral  . . 824 
Sugar,  ale  from,  to  make  . 8 

Sugar,  apple 26 

Sugar,  barley,  to  make  . . 36 
Sugar,  beer  from  (4  rec.).  39 

Sugar,  candied 70 

Sugar  candy,  to  make  . . 324 

Sugar,  caramel 72 

Sugar  from  beet  root. ...  41 

Sugar  from  starch 319 

Sugar  from  the  birch  tree  42 
Sugar,  lemon,  or  candy..  212 
Sugar,  solution  of  burnt. . 65 
Sugar,  to  boil  and  clarify. 324 
Sugar  rock,  to  make  ....  324 
Sugar  vinegar  (2  receipts)325 

Sulphate  of  indigo 184 

Sulphate  of  zinc  ointment325 
Sulphur,  balsam  of  (3  r.)  325 
Sulphur,  bleaching  by  . . 325 
Sulphur  coins,  to  make  91,325 
Sulphur,  electuary  of. . . . 325 
Sulphur,  liver  of  (2  rec.)  .219 

Sulphur  lozenges 325 

Sulphur,  milk  of. . . . 239,  326 
Sulphur  moulds  for  coins.  91 

Sulphur  moulds 326 

Sulphur  ointment  (2  rec.)326 
Sulphur,  phosphuret  of. . 265 
Sulphur,  precipitated  . . 326 
Sulphur  seals,  to  make  . . 326 
Sulphur,  tincture  of  , . ..  326 


Sulphur,  to  obtain  pure  .326 

Sulphuret  of  lime 214 

Sulphuret  of  mercury 

cerate 327 

Sulphuretted  soap  lini- 
ment, for  itch,  &c 314 
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Sulphuric  acid  ointment  .327 
Sunburns  and  freckles  ..137 

Suppositories 327 

Superlative  sauce 302 

Swallowing  a wasp,  on  ..341 
Sweating  powders,Ward’s340 

Surete,  papier  de 259 

Sweet  balls  (2  receipts). . 271 

Sweet  flag,  oil  of  4 

Sweet  spirit  of  vitriol. . . . 339 
Sweet  sauce,  Kidder’s  . . 201 
Sweeteningcasks, match  for  74 
Swinton’s  Daffy’s  elixir  .327 
Swine,  measles  in,  to  cure.234 
Swiss  pudding,  to  make  .270 
Sydenham’s  lenitive  ....  327 
Sympathetic  inks,various  327 
Syrian  garnet,  to  imitate. 327 
Syrups. 

Almonds,  page  12 — Buck- 
thorn 64  — Cinnamon  87 — 
Cloves  89 — Clove  pinks  89 — 
Cochineal  90 — Coral  97 — 
Cream  327 — Gall  142 — Gar- 
lic 143 — Ginger  149 — Hore- 
hound  176— Lemon  Juice  and 
Peel  212 — Marsh  Mallows 
231 — Morelia  Cherry  242 — 
Morphia  242 — Mulberry  244 
Opiuni254 — OrangeJuice  2.64 
— Orange  Peel  255— Pink  263 
— I’oppies  273 — Quinine  286' 

— Uaspberry287— Raspberry 
Vinegar  288  — Senna  308 — 
Squills  319 — Velno’s  Vege- 
table 336— Violets  339. 

Tacks  and  pins,  tinning  of.330 
Talbot’s  photographic 


paper 265 

Table  ale,  to  make 328 

Table  beer  38,  328 

Tablettes,  purple  283 


Talc  water,  and  oil  of  . . 328 
Tallow,  to  improve  ....  70 
Tamarinds,  conserve  of. . 328 
Tamarinds  and  senna. . . . 328 
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. Terras,  Dutch  I17 

Terra,  japonica,  tincture  .329 


Terra  sienna 329 

Terro-metallicum 327 

Thebaic  pills,  opiate  ....  253 
Theatrical  incantations. . 180 

Thibaut’s  balsam  329 

Thieves’  vinegar 329 

Throat  sore,  treatment  of.315 
Throat,  sore,  gargles  for  .143 
Thyme  water 328 

Tinctures. 


Assatotida,  page  30 — Bella- 
donna 41 — Benzoin  41 — Bra- 
zil Wood  57 — Cantharides70 

Cardamoms  72 — Castor  74 

Catechu  76 — Cinnamon  87 — 
Colchioum  92  — Compound 
Benzoin  139 — Coriander  97 
—Croton  103— Cubebs  105— 

Galbanum  142 — Galls  142 

Gentian  144 — Ginger  148— 
Glauber's  1.53- Greenough's 
for  the  Teeth  162— Griffin’s 
163  — Guaicum  164 — Hat 

field's  for  the  Gout  169 

Helebore  171 — Hemlock  171 

— Henbane  171 — Hops  175 

Huxham's  Barkl78 — Indian 
Hemp  182 — Ipecacuanha  190 
— Lac  203 — Lavender  207 — 
Musk  246 — Myrrh  246 — Nux 
Vomica  250— Odontalgic  252 
— Opium254— Toothache25T 
—Pepper  263— Pimento  267 
— Poppies  273 — I<halaiiy291 
Rhubarb  293— Ruspini's  300 
— Saffron  300 — Senna  308— 
Serpentary  308 — Squills  319 
— Stomachic  322  — Sulphur 
326 — Terra  Japonica  329 — 
Tolu  330— Valerian  335- 
Turpentine  336  — Whyte's 
Bark  343. 

Tin,  crystalized 329 

Tin,  lacquer  for 203 

Tin  mordants  (2  receipts). 329 

Tin  powder  329 

Tin,  to  coat  withbismutb.329 


Tarts,  orange 255 

Tartarized  senna  308 

Tannin  ointment  328 

Tar  ointment 328 

Tar  varnish  328 

Tar  water 328 

Tartar  emetic 328 

Tartar  emetic  mixture  . . 328 

Tartar  soluble  328 

Tartar,  cream  of  ..  102,  328 

Tartar,  crystal  of 104 

Tasteless  ague  drops  ....  5 

Taylor’s  defensor 328 

Taylor’s  mixed  oils  ....  329 

Taylor’s  red  bottle 329 

Test  for  wines,  &c.  .166,  260 

Tea,  agrimony  5 

Tea,  linseed,  to  make ....  216 
Tears  of  the  widow  of 

Malabar 329 

Terra  cotta 329 


Tin  tree,  to  prepare  ....  329 
Tin  ware,  japan  for(3  r.).197 


Tinder,  German 15 

Tinning  of  iron  plates  ..192 

Tinmans’  solder 315 

Tinning,  metal  for  202 

Tint,  neutral 248 

Tipsy  cakes,  to  make. . . . 330 
Tobacco,  British  herb  ..330 

Tobacco,  enema  of 331 

Tobacco  ointment 330 

Toilet  soft  soaps  314 

Tolu  lozenges 330 

Tolu,  tincture  of 330 

Tomato  sauce 33G 

Tombac,  red  and  white  . . 330 


Tonic  mixture  for  asthma  31 
Tonic  medicines  (9  rec.).  330 
Toothache  drops  (8  rec.). 331 
Toothache  drops,  Collett’s  92 
Toothache,  pierre  divLiy»  -267 
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Toothache,  remedies. 204,  252 
Toothache  tincture  . . . . 257 
Tooth  powder  (8  receipts)331 
Tooth  powder,  British  ..  60 
Tooth  powder,  coral  (3  r.)  97 
Tooth  powder,  green  . . ..  162 
Toothpowder,Grosvenor’sl63 
Tooth  powder,  Ruspini’s.300 
Tooth  tincture.  Barker’s  . 35 
Topaz,  to  imitate  the. . . . 331 
Tops  of  boots,  to  clean  . . 53 
Tortoise-shell  boxes  ....  331 
Tortoise-shell,  joining  of  .331 
Touch  paper,  to  make  . . 331 

Tournay  cement 332 

Tracing  papers  (9rec.)..332 
Tragacanth,  powder  of  . . 332 
Transfer  ink  (2  receipts).218 
Transfer  paper,  lithogra.  .219 
Transparent  essence  of 
anchovies,  to  make  . . 20 
Transparent  orange  mar- 
malade, to  make  ....  255 


Transparent  soaps 332 

Traps  for  earwigs 118 


Tree  of  lead,  to  prepare  .208 
Tree  of  silver,  to  prepare  311 
Treacle,  beer  from  . . 39,  333 
Treacle,  brandy  from  . . 333 
Tripharmic  ointment. . . . 333 
Trotter  oil,  to  purify. . . . 333 

True  blue  liquid 217 

Tubes,  bending  glass.. ..  41 
Tubes,  India  rubber  ....  183 

Tunisian  cement 333 

Turbith,  mineral  240 

Turkish  bloom 333 

Turkish  depilatory 333 

Turkish  glue  for  china, &c.  28 
Turkeys’  crops,  to  make 

balloons  from 33 

Turlington’s  balsam  ....  333 

Turners’  cerate 333 

Turners’  work,  polish  for  333 
Turnips,  fly  on,  to  destroy  134 
Turpentine,  balsam  of  . . 333 
Turpentine,  enema  of  . . 333 
Turpentine,fictitious,Chian82 
Turpentine,  linctus  of  . . 333 
Turpentine  liniments. . . . 334 
Turpentine  mixture  ....  334 


Turpentine  varnish  (2  r.).334 
Tutania,  or  Britannia 
metal  (7  receipts)  .60,  334 

Twists,  lemon  213 

Types,  alloys  for  334 

Type,  metal  for  small  . . 334 

Types,  printers’ 279 

Typhus  fever,  description. 334 
Umbrellas,  varnish  for  ..270 
Universal  cement 260 


Ulcerated  sore  throat  ..315 
Ultramarine  (2  receipts)  .333 
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Ultramarine,  artificial  . . 335 
Unpleasant  smells,  pas- 
tiles  for  (7  receipts)  . . 140 
Usquebaugh, to  make(4  r.)335 
Utensils,  brewing,  to  pre- 
serve (4  receipts)  ....  59 

Valves,  flute  key  133 

Valerian  mixture 335 

Valerian,  tincture  of . . . . 335 
Vancouver’s  cement  ....  335 

Vandyke  brown 335 

Vanilla  cream  (2  receipts)335 
Vanilla,  essence  of  (2  re.)335 

Vanilla  lozenges 336 

Verditer  blue  (2  receipts).  50 

Varnishes  to  make 336 

Varnishes,  various. 
Amalgam,  page  15 — Amber, 
Black  16 — Amber.  Pale  16 — 
Amber  and  Lac  16 — Balloon 
33  — Boot  53 — Callol’s  Soft 
Engravers  67  — Caouchouc  7 1 
— Copal,  various95 — Crystal 
105— Electrical  1 21 -Etching 
on  Glass  124— foi  Figures 
128— Gallipot  142— Gilders' 

144  — Glue  155 — Gold  for 
Leather  157  — Hard  168  — 
Italian  193— Japanners’Copal 
197— Le  Blond's,  for  Prints 
210  — Lac  Water  203 — Le 
Basse's,  Hard  210 — Maho- 
gany 226  — Martin's  231  — 
Mastic  232 — Mastic  Gallipot 
232  — Mastic,  Camphorated 
232 — Mauger's  232—  Oak;25 1 
Oil  252 — Parisian  Soft  260 — ' 

Picture  267-rPrinU,  Colored 
280  — Sandarac  301— Spirit 
317  — Stopping  out  322  — 

Tar  328 — Turpentine  334 — 
Umbrella  270. 

Varnish,  to  polish 336 

Varnishes,  colors  for..  ..  336 
Black  — Yellow — Blues  — 
Greens — Beds — Purples — 

Brick  Red  — Buff — Violet 
— Pearl  Grey  — Flaxen 
Grey.  I 

Vauquelin’s  tincture  ....  336  | 

Vauxhall  nectar 29 

Veganis’  elixir  of  vitriol..  338 
Vegetables,  ale  from. .. . 9 

Vegetable  balsam 155 

Vegetable  essences  ....  223 
Vegetables, infusions  fro  m85 
Velno’s  vegetable  syrup. . 336 
Velvets,  satins,  silks,  &c. 
colors  for  painting  on  ,336 

Menslrum — Orange — Golden 
Yellow  — Leaf  Yellow  — 
Scarle? — Rose  — Crimson- 
Carmine  Liquid — Dark  Pur- 
ple-Light Purple — Lilac — 
Brown — Drab -Grey --Black 
—Green — Sap  Green— Ver- 
digris Green — Blue. 

Venus,  huile  de 337 

Veratrine  liniment  of  ..337 
Veratrine,  ointment  ....337 
Verdigris  (2  receipts)  ..337 
Verdigris,  English  ....122 
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Verdigris,  liniment  of  . . 337 
■Verdigris  ointment  (3  r.)  337 

Verdigris  plaister 337 

Verditer,  blue  337 

Verjuice,  water  for  icing  .337 

Vermillion 338 

Vermillion,  extract  of  . . 127 
Vermicelli,  to  make  ....  338 
Vermifuge,  or  worm  mix- 
tures (5  receipts)  ....  338 
Vermifuge,  Matthew’s  ..232 

Vervain’s  balsam  338 

Vidonia  wine,  to  fine. . . . 338 

Vinegar,  to  make 338 

Vinegar,  aromatic  (4  rec.)  29 
Vinegar, aromatiCjHenry’s  171 
Vinegar, aromatic  lavender  29 
Vinegar,  aromatic  rose  . . 29 


Vinegar,  Badolier’s  ....  33 

Vinegar,  balsamic 34 

Vinegar  and  wine,  basil..  36 

Vinegar,  Berlin 42 

Vinegar,  camp 70 

Vinegar,  camphorated  . . 69 

Vinegar,  cayenne 78 

Vinegar,  Chillie 83 

Vinegar,  colchicum  ....  92 

Vinegar,  cucumber 106 

Vinaigres,  cosmetiques. . 3-'^8 
Vinaigre,  dentifrique. . . . -338 

Vinegar,  garlic 143 

Vinegar,  gooseberry  ....  158 
Vinegar,  horse-radish  ..177 
Vinegar,  lavender  (2  rec.)  2C6 

Vinegar,  malt 227 

Vinegar,  Marseilles  ....231 

Vinegar  ointment 339 

Vinegar  of  opium 254 

Vinegar,  Parraentier’s  . . 260 

Vinegar,  primrose 280 

Vinegar,  raisin 286 

Vinegar  of  squills 319 

Vinegar  sugar  (2  rec.)  . . 325 
Vinegar  syrup,  raspberry. 288 

Vinegar,  thieves’  329 

Vinegar,  wine 344 

Vinegar,  wood  283 

Violet  powder  (2  rec.)  ..  339 

Violet  perfume 339 

Violets,  syrup  of 339 

Vitriolic  elixir 339 

Vitriol,  elixir  of  (2  rec.)  .121 


Vitriol,  green  (2  receipts)  96 
Vitriol,  Hill’s  oil  of  ....  173 
Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of  . . 339 
Vomit,  dry,  Marriott’s. . 231 

Wade’s  drops 139 

Wafers,  manufacture  of. . 339 

Wafers,  medallion 234 

Wafers,  in  cookery  ....  339 
Wainscot  graining  in  oil  250 
Walker’s  Jesuit’s  drops. .339 
Walls,  to  cure  damp  109,  340 
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Walnuts,  extract  of  ....  340 


Walnuts,  to  bleach 340 

Walnut,  ketchup 340 

Walnuts,  to  pickle. .....  340 

Want’s  powder 340 


Ward’s  antimonial  pills. . 340 
Ward’s  essence  for  head- 
ache (3  receipts)  ....  340 
Ward’s  paste  for  the  piles. 340 
Ward’s  sweating  powders. 340 
Ward’s  white  drops  ....  340 
Ware’s  golden  ointment.340 


Warming,  plaister 340 

Warner’s  cordial 340 

Warts,  t eatment  of  ....  340 
Wash,  alum  14 


Wash  balls  (2  receipts).,  341 
Wash  balls,  ambergris..  17 
Wash  balls,  chemical. ...  80 
Wash  balls,  cochineal  ..  90 
Wash  for  horses’  heels..  161 

Wash,  or  lotion 220 

Washing  of  chintz 84 

Wash  balls,  blue  mottled  . 50 
Wash  balls,  Bologna....  51 

Wash  balls,  neroli 248 

Wash,  Salberg  301 

Wash,  Bates’s  stiptic. .. . 37 
Wasp,  on  swallowing  a..  341 

Watchmakers’  oil 341 

Water,  angel  (4  receipts).  20 


Water,  arquebusade  ....  29 

Water,  apple,  ice 26 

Water,  ammonia,Henry’s.  171 

Water,  balm 34 

Water,  Barege 35 

Water,  barley  36 

Water,  Bardadoes..  ....  35 

Water,  bergamot  42 

Water,  beauty  38 

Water,  blue  eye 50 

Water,  bouquet 54 

Water,  Buxton 66 

Water  cakes,  Scarborough  303 

Water,  cardamom 72 

Water,  carraway  73 

Water,  cascarilla 73 

Water  cement 341 

Wa;  er  color  cakes 341 

Water  of  Cologne  (3  r.>  118 

Water,  cherry  81 

Water,  chalybeate,  arti- 
ficial (3  receipts) 79 

Water,  cinnamon  (3  rec.)  87 
Water,  copperas  (2  rcc.)  . 96 

Water,  coriander  97 

Water,  cumin  106 

Waters,  eye  (8  receipts^  124 


Water,  fly  (5  receipts)  ..  134 
Water,  verjuice, for  iceing.337 
Water  gilders’  amalgam  , 15 

Water,  Grecian 161 

Water,  honey 1?'^ 
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M'ater,  honey,  for  the  hair.  1 74 
Water,  Hungary  (3  rec.)  178 

Water,  lemon  ice 213 

Water,  Jamaica  pepper  .196 
Water,  jasmir.a  (2  rec.)  ,197 
Water,  lavender  (10  rec.). 207 
Water,  lavender,  ammo- 

niacal 207 

Water,  lemon,  or  cordial  .213 
Water,  lime,  carbonated  . 72 
Water,  lime,  for  acidity  . 214 

Water,  magnesia  224 

Water,  mint  (2  receipts)  241 

Water,  myrtle 246 

Water,  orange  flower  . . 254 
Water,  orange  peel  ....  255 
Water,  potass,  Henry’s  . 172 

Water,  pearl 262 

Water,  pennyroyal  (2  r.)  263 
Water,  peppermint  (2  r.)  264 
Water,  plague  (2  rec.)  . . 268 

Water,  Portugal 275 

Water,  rose 297 

Water,  rosemary  298 

Water,  Seidlitz  307 

Water,  Seltzer  307 

Waters,  simple,  rules  for 

distillation  of 114 

Water,  soda,  Henry's  ..172 
Water,  soda,  in  bottles..  314 

Water,  talc  328 

Water,  tar 328 

Water,  to  impregnate 

with  iron  190 

Waterproof  cloth  (5  rec.)  341 
Waterproof  cement  ....130 
Waterproof  harness  paste.  169 
Waterproofing  boots  53,  341 


Wax,  modelling 241 

Wax,  modelling,  for  the 

mouth  244 

Wax,  bleaching.  Sec 342 


Wax  candles,  imitative  . . 342 
Wax,  French,  sealing  ...139 
Wax,  gilding  (2  receipts).  145 
Wax,  imitations  of  (2  r.).342 
Wax  lute,  or  cement. . . . 342 

Wax  ointment 342 

Wax,  sealing,  green  ....  162 
Wax,  sealing,  manfetr.  pf.300 
Weak  eyes,  collyrium  for.  31 
Weak  eyes,  waters  for  . . 124 
Webster’s,  Lady,  anti- 

bilious  pills 342 

Webster’s  diet  drink..  ..  342 

Wedel’s  oil  342 

Wedgewood  composition 

of  mortars  342 

Weeds,  extirpating  ....  342 
Welsh  ale,  to  brew  ..  ..342 
Westphalian  essence  of 

wood  smoke 342 

Weld,  yellow 343 


— 1 
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Wheat,  mildew  in  and  on.  238 
Wheels,  pin,  to  make  . . 268 
Wheels,  Catherine  (4  r.).  76 

Whey,  mustard 246 

Whey,  rennet 291 

Whipt,  cream 342 

White,  alum,  Baume’s  . . 15 

White  bougival 54 

i White  briony,  extract  of  .343 
I White  camphorated  oint- 

I ment 343 

I V/hite,  constant 94 

White  enamel  343 

White,  flake 131 

White  hellebore,  extractof.  343 

White,  Kemp’s 200 

White  lotion,  or  wash  .,  343 
I White  linctus,  almond  . . 11 
White  metal  (3  receipts)  343 

White,  mineral 240 

White,  Morveau’s 243 

White  parliament  cakes. . 260 

White,  permanent 264 

White  precipitate  (2  r.)  . 343 
White  precipitate  oint- 
ment   343 

White  satins,  to  clean  . . 302 
White  shower  for  rockets.295 
White  stars  for  rockets. . 295 
Whitlow,  treatment  of  . . 343 
Whortleberry  mixture  . . 343 
Whyte’s  tincture  of  bark. 343 
Widow  of  Malabar, 

tears  of 329 

Windows,  crystallized  . . 105 
Wigs,  to  prepare  hair  for.  166 

Wigg  cakes  343 

Williams’s  stucco 343 

Wilson’s  prepared  as- 

phaltum 343 

Windsor  ale,  to  brew  ...  344 

Windsor  soap 344 

Wine,  Austrian  32 

Wine,  apricot 27 

Wine,  aloes  13 

Wine,  American,  mead..  233 
Wine,  apple  (2  receipts)  . 26 
Wine,  antimonial  (2  rec.).  23 

Wine,  balm  34 

Wine,  Basil,  for  soup  ..  36 

Wine,  blackberry 47 

Wine,  birch 43 

Wine  bitters  (2  receipts)  .344 

Wine,  bilberry  42 

Wines,  British,  to  restore.278 
Wine,  Bordeaux,  imitative  53 
Wine,  camphorated  ....  69 

Wine,  cayenne 78 

Wine,  cherry  (2  receipts).  81 
Wine,  chalybeate  (2  re.).  79 
Wine,  cider  (3  receipts)  • ilG 
Wine,  clary  (2  receipts)  . 09) 
Wine,  cowslip  (5  rcc.)  99,  lOC. 
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Wine,  currant,  red  & white  107 

Wine,  curry 107 

Wine,  Cyprus,  to  imitate.  108 
Wine,  damson  (3  rec.)  ..  109 

Wine,  elder  flower 120 

Wine  from  berries  (3  r.)  . 42 
Wines,  finings  for  (3  r.)  129 

Wine,  gentian 144 

Wine,  ginger  (3  receipts).  149 
Wine,  gooseberry  (2  r.)  . 158 
Wine,  grape  (5  receipts)  . 159 
Wine,  imitative  mountain. 243 
Wine  of  ipecacuanha. . . . 190 
Wine,  imitative  port..  . . 273 

Wine,  lemon 213 

Wine,  Lisbon 218 

Wine,  mixed  fruit  (2  rec.)  241 

Wine,  Morelia 242 

Wine,  mulberry 244 

Wine,  Muscadell 245 

Wine  making.  Foreign..  136 
Wine  or  beer,  lemon. . . . 213 

Wine,  orange 255 

Wine,  parsnip  (2  rec.)..  261 

Wine,  port,  to  fine 274 

Wine,  quince  (2  receipts). 28 6 

Wine,  raisin 286 

Wine,  raspberry  (2  rec.)  288 
Wine,  rhubarb  (3  rec,)..  293 

Wine,  rose 297 

Wine,  sage. 300 

Wine,  stomachic 322 

Wine,  strawberry  (2  rec.)323 
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Wine,  spirits  of,  Baume’s.  38 
Wine,  test  for,  &c.  Paris’s. 260 
Wine,  test,  Hahneman’s.  1 66 
Wines,  to  detect  lead  in. . 208 
Wines,  to  fine,  or  clarify  .344^ 
Wines,  to  clear  (2  rec.). . 344 
Wines,  to  correct  when 

harsh 344 

Wines,  to  correct  when 
acid  (2  receipts)  ....  344 

Wine,  vinegar  344 

Wood,  amboyna,  to  imitate  17 
Wood,  box,  for  engraving  55 
Wood,  Brazil,  lakes  of  . . 57 
Wood,  Brazil,  tincture  of  57 
Woods,  fossil,  for  the  mi- 
croscope  136 

Wood,  king,  to  imitate  . . 201 

Wood,  vinegar 283 

Wood,  &c.,  staining  of..  344 

Wool,  bleaching  of 345 

Worm  cakes.  Storey’s  . . 322 
Worms,  treatment  of  ..345 
Worm,  lozenges,  Ching’s.  84 
Worms,  specific  for  ....  172 
Worm  mixtures  (5  rec.)  .338 
Wormwood,  conserve  of  .346 
Wormwood,  extract  of  . . 346 
Wormwood,  essence  of..  346 
Writing  fluids  (2  rec.)  ..346 
Writing  ink,  blue  (2  rec.)  51 
Writing,  phosphoric  ....  265 
I Wych’s  stucco  346 
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Yeast,  bread  without. ...  58 
Yeast  to  preserve  (2  rec.)346 
Yeast,  substitute  for  (5  r.)346 

Yeast  poultice  347 

Yellow,  Chinese,  to  make  84 
Yellow,  chrome  (2  rec.). . 85 
Yellow  basilicon  (4  rec.).  291 

Yellow  dyes 347 

Yellow  dipping  metal  . . 347 

Yellow,  Indian 183 

Yellows  in  cattle  198 

Yellow  ink 347 

Yellow,  King’s 201 

Yellow  lotion,  or  wash.. . 347 
Yellow,  mineral  (2  rec.)  .240 
Yellow,  Montpellier  ..  ..241 

Yellow,  Naples 246 

Yellow,  or  resin  soap. . . . 347 

Yellow,  patent 262 

Yellow,  Queen’s  284 

Yellow  stain  for  glass  . . 347 
Yellow  usquebaugh  ....  335 

Yellow,  weld 342 

Yolk  of  egg  ointment  ...  348 

Yorkshire  oat  ale 348 

Young’s  purging  drink..  348 

ZafTre  and  smalts 348 

Zincing 348 

Zinc  labels,  ink  for 

writing  on 348 

Zinc  lozenges 348 

Zinc  ointment  ....  305,  348 
Zweiback,  Presburg 277 


PROCESSES.  RECEIPTS,  &o..  IN  THE  FINE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  ‘&c.  &c. 


To  clean  and  repair  alabaster. . 6 

r strengthen  alcohol 7 

« brew  ale  of  various  kinds  7, 8,  9 
V make  almond  cakes,  cream, 
ice,  jelly,  soap,  paste,  {ic.  10,11 


V make  ornaments  of  alum. .. . 13 

1 delect  alum  in  bread  14 

r work,  mend,  and  Join  amber  16 
//  imitate  amboyna  wood  ....  17 
n prepare  anatomical  specimens  1 9 
» candy  green  angelica  20 

V dye  silk, wool,  and  cotton, and 
color  cheese  with  annatto. . 21 

H destroy  ants  in  gardens  ....  23 
» establish  an  apiary 24 

* make  apple  and  fig  beverage  25 
K preserve  and  dry  apples....  25 
« make  apple  biscuils.  bread, 

jelly,  wine,  marmalade,  &tc.  25 

» preserve  apricots 26 

//  make  inks  for  copper-plates.  96 
» » apricot  marmalade  . . 27 

u dye  silk  and  wool  with  archil  28 
t make  Armenian  cement  ... , 28 

H test  arrow  root [ 29 

» cure  bacon 33 

» make  badigeon  for  houses  . . 33 

• cure  baldness ” 33 

« make  bandoline  for  the  hair  34 

V » barley  sugar 36 

• 1 Rath  buns  and  cakes. , 37 

* brew  beer  of  various  kinds  38. 39 

1 improve  and  restore  beer  . . 3a 


» ripen  bottled  beer 40 

• make  wine  from  berries..'.'.  42 


To  scare  birds  from  seeds  ....  43 
1 make  bisculls,  various....  43 

1 » black  reviver 46 

u fix  black  lead  pencil  drawings  47 
« gild  the  edges  of  books  ....  52 
u remove  stains  from  books..  52 

» clean  boot  lops 53 

» bottle  malt  liquors 54 

H make  various  kinds  of  brandy  55 
n preserve  brass  ornaments  . . 57 
» detect  adulteration  in  bread.  58 
1 make  bread,  various  kinds  57,58 

» darken  bronze  60 

» brown  gun  barrels 63,  165 

* make  Rrunswick  black 63 

" 1 buns 65 

« clarify  and  improve  butler  . 66 
» preserve  and  pack  butter..  66 
» takeimpressionsof butterflies  66 

1 make  butter  biscuils  66 

» rear  calves  without  the  cow  68 

V carve  cameos  itc.  from  shells  68 

• make  calotype  paper 68 


’ reduce  camphor  to  powder..  69 
« improve  tallow  for  candles..  70 
» cure  canker  in  apple  trees! .'  70 
» prepate  canvas  for  artists  . . 70 

V //  caouchoucine 70 

V make  captains’  biscuits....  71 

» prepare  carmine  \ 72 

1 season  new  casks !!  73 

« sweeten  musty  casks  !!!!!!  74 
n destroy  caterpillars !!!!  75 

V case-harden  iron  goods  ....  75 
» make  mushroom -catchup'!!  75 


To  make  catgut,  various  kinds. . 76 

1 pickle  cauliflowers 77 

a make  chalybeate  water 79 

* ^ V chaicoal 79 

" n charcoal  crayons....  79 

1 • cheese-cakes 80 

» u Cheshire  cheese  ....  81 
» n cherry  wine,bounce,  4ic  81 

I « china  ink 83 

n wash  chintz 84 

• make  various  chocolates  ...  85 


'/  * and  improve  cider.  .85, 86 

n n cinnamon  cakes,  .soap, 
comfits,  cordial,  syrup,  4ic.  87 
1 fine  and  manage  claret  wine  88 

//  scour  cloth  clothes 89 

» perfume  and  preserve  clothes  89 

« destroy  cockroaches  90 

» make  coffee  biscuits,  ice.  &c.  91 
u H sulphur  coins 91,  325 

• u composition  ornaments  93 
' a Congreve  matches  94,  220 
t choose  copper  for  engraving  95 

• gild  copper  by  amalgam 95 

• tin  copper  and  brass 96 

» make  copper  medallions  . . 96 

» « artificial  coral 97 

» preserve  corn  from  crows  . . 97 

« imitate  cornelian 97 

n distinguish  cotton  from  linen  98 
» make  cowslip  wine  and  mead  99 

» u court  plaister 99 

//  t crackers 100 

/ K crayons,  various . 101 , 102 
» erase  crayon  marks, 102 
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To  fix  crayon  dra*vings 102 

H poison  crickets, various  waysl03 

M make  cross  buns 103 

» obtain  salts  of  crystals  ...,105 

M pickle  cucumbers 105 

H make  currant  wine.  Jelly, «kc.l07 

# imitate  cypress  wine 108 

0 make  custards •.,.108 

0 detect  dampness  in  beds. ..  .109 

0 bottle  damsons 109 

0 make  damson  wine  & cheese  109 

0 clean  decanters 110 

0 regulate  doses  of  medicines  115 

0 brew  Dorchester  ale 115 

0 prepare  drying  oils  for  paintersl  1 6 

0 0 Dutch  pink 117 

0 brew  Edinburgh  ale  119 

0 pickle  and  preserve  eggs, ...  1 19 
0 make  elder  wine, brandy  ..120 


0 u enamels,  various  ....122 

0 transfer  engravings  to  plaster  123 
0 take  a cast  from  the  face  ..125 

0 make  fancy  biscuits 125 

0 cleanse  feathers  for  bedding, 
and  prepare  for  ornaments. . 125 

0 manage  fermentation 126 

0 preserve  filberts 128 

0 make  filters,  filter  bags,  &c.  .128 
0 u finings  for  beer,  £ic.. . 129 

0 n fire  proof  paint,  &c.. . 130 

0 escape  from  fire  130 

0 render  paper  waterproof. ..  .130 
0 preserve  fish,  alive  and  deadl  30 
0 prepare  Florentine  lake  ....  132 

0 make  cement  for  floors 132 

0 detect  adulteration  in  flour. . 1 33 

0 make  flour  paste 133 

0 residue  flowers  when  faded 
and  to  extract  the  perfume. 133 

0 destroy  Ry  on  turnips 134 

0 make  fly  water.various  kindsl34 
0 0 silver  and  color  foils  .135 

0 0 freezing  mixtures  ....! 37 

0 0 French  polish. glue,  &c.  138 


0 bottle  fruits,  various 139 

0 fumigate  foul  rooms  ......140 

0 preserve  furs 141 

0 make  fusees 141 

//  0 furniture  polishes. ...  141 

0 purify  gall  for  tue  artist. ..  .142 

0 galvanize  iron... 142 

0 make  gelatine 143 

0 0 ginger  beer 146 

H 0 gingerbread,  various  . 147 
0 candy  and  preserve  ginger  . .148 
0 drill,  etch,  and  stain  glass  ..150 
0 gild  glass  and  porcelain  ....  1 5 1 
0 powder  glass  for  paper,  &c.  151 

0 render  glass  opaque 151 

a clean  glass  bottles  151 
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To  make  glass  cloth  and  paper.  .152 

0 clean  glaze  boards 154 

0 dye  and  clean  gloves I54 

0 make  various  kinds  of  glue. 155 

0 cleanse  gold  articles I55 

0 color  gold, green  and  red  ..155 

0 preserve  gooseberries 1.57 

0 make  goo.seber^  champagne  1 57 

0 n grape  wine 159 

0 preserve  grapes,  various  . .159 
0 extract  grease  from  cloth, 

paper,  and  silk  160 

//  make  artificial  grindstones  ..163 

0 0 gunpowder 165 

0 prepare  hair  for  wigs 166 

0 remove  superfluous  hair...  .166 
//  sort,  cleanse,  and  dye  hair. . 1 67 

0 cure  hams 167 

//  make  harness  makers*  jet  ..169 
0 0 waterproof  harness  pastel  69 

0 dye  and  stiffen  hats 169 

0 prevent  fire  in  hay  stacks  ..170 

0 tan  skins  or  hides 172 

0 make  Hollands  gin 173 

0 //  honey  water,  &c 174 

0 choose  and  clarify  honey  ..174 

0 0 hops  175 

0 candy  horehound 175 

V mix  colors  for  house  painting. 177 
0 make  ices,  ice  cream.  &c.  ..179 
0 0 Indian  corn  foods. ...181 

0 choose  Indian  ink 182 

0 manufacture  black  inks  ....187 
0 gild  and  tin  iron  190,192 


0 makeisingla9scement2rgluel92 
0 preserve  iron  from  rust  ...,192 
0 dye.  bleach,  and  polish  ivory.  195 
f make  and  keep  jams  of  fruit  196 
0 0 lacquers  for  brass,  &C.203 


0 lacquer  various  metals  ....204 

0 make  lake  colors 204 

y 02,  lead  tree 208 

0 clean,  gild,  curry,  varnish, 
and  preserve  leather 209 


//  take  impressions  from  leaves210 
0 make  lemonade,  Ice,  &c. . . .210 
0 0 lemon  cakes,  biscuits. 


essence,  pickle,  syrup,  &c.  212 

j purify  linseed  oil 216 

0 make  liquid  glue,  soap,  &C..216 

0 0 lithographic  ink 218 

0 0 artificial  magnets  ...  .224 

0 imitate  mahogany 25 

0 clean  and  stain  marble  ....229 
0 make  medallion  wafers  ...  .234 

0 0 metallic  papers 236 

0 0 improved  milk  238 

o 0 mince  meat  and  pies.  .239 

0 0 mouth,  or  Indian  glue  .243 

a 0 mulberry  wine 244 
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To  make  patent  mustard 346 

0 0 noyeau  250 

0 grain  in  imitation  of  oak  ...250 

0 make  oil  color  cakes  252 
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_ to  got  ttoni 

fn>enJ  ti««  of  porter,  butohor’i  moat,  ImUer.  oroam,  ood-llTar  ott. 
will  karo  the  donred  cffoot. 

Mow  to  make  YenoiM'ldller. 

ll.  wortli  of  anieuio,  and  6d.  worth  of  aniaoeda,  mixed  together  with  i 
Httlo  flower.  Betailod  in  packett  at  Id.,  9d.,  mi  td.  eaoh. 

Blackiag. 

i lb.  of  iTory  black,  6 o*8.  of  the  ooargest  sugar,  two  table  spoonsful 
of  sweet  oil,  pnd  a quart  of  small  beer,  with  a spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol 
mix  well  together  and  pack  iu  soft  paper.  Eetailed  at  half-penny  each. 

Black  Ink* 

One  gallon;  lib  blue  mitgalls  (powdered)  ; copperas,  6 ozs  ; gum  (com 
mon)  iozB.  ; eoft  water,  one  gallon — Dissolve  the  gum  separately  by  th< 
fire,  and  add  after  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  the  ink  bf 
boiled  over  a slow  fire  three  quart of  an  hour. 

Blue  Ink. 

One  gallon;  Prussian  blue,  dozs. ; oxalic  acid,  Sozs, ; soft  water  (cold) 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  gum  separately  as  before.  This  is  fit  for  use 
in  hours. 

Ginger  Beer. 

Five  ounces  of  wliite  Jamaica  ginger,  sliced  iu  three  gallons  and  a half 
of  water  ; boil  one  hour,  skim,  thou  run  through  a hair  seive,  add  loaf 
sugar.  Whoa  cool  lill.  Add  'I’arunic  acid,  and  cork. 

Tooth  Powder. 

Powdered  charcoal,  cream  of  tartar  and  chalk,  a little  Orris  root  and 
powdered  bark  to  flavour. 

Razor  Paste. 

Two  ounces  of  Emery  powder  fine  mixed  with  SpermaoettL  i, 

Plate  Powder. 

Four  ounces  of  prepared  chalk,  with  two  ounces  eaoh  of  polishers  putty 
ind  Hartshorn. 

Vinegar. 

Sirpennyworth  of  aoetio  acid  to  6 pints  of  water,  colour  with  bmul 

sugar. 

Soap. 

The  following  is  a recipe  for  a good  cheap  article : Add  to  ten  quarts  of 
water,  six  pounds  of  quick-liino  (thell  lime  is  best,)  and  six  pounds  oi 
common  wnsliing  soda.  Put  all  Logetlicr  and  boil  for  half-an-hour,  and  let 
eUnd  all  night  t<>  oleai.  Draw  off  the  lye,  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of 
common  resin,  a)id  seven  pounds  of  fat  (any  fat  will  do.)  Boil  this  for  half 
M hour  . Uien  let  it  stand  UU  coul,  and  afterwards  out  into  bats. 


Paste  for  Chapped  Hands,  Pace  or  Split  Lipl' 

Mix  a quarit  r ol’  a pound  of  unsalted  hog’s  lard  with  the  yolka  of  two 
uew  1 id  eggs  aud  a largo  spoonful  of  honey  and  some  rose  water,  add  as 
much  lino  oatmeal,  or  almond  paste  aa  will  work  into  a paste. 

Deafness. 

Doflfnew  proceeda  from  tarioufl  causes,  but  mostly  from  defleieat 
Mcretatiun  of  wax.  Mix  half  a drachm  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two 
drachma  of  olire  oil.  Drop  two  drops  iuttp  the  ear  at  bed-time. 

Heartburn- 

To  two  OHneea  of  almond  mixture  put  twenty  drops  of  weak  wator  of 
amnoBia.  This  will  not  only  be  found  effective  in  hoartbum,  but  in 
many  otlitr  eomplainto  arising  from  morbid  acidity  of  tho  stomach. 

Diarrhoea  or  Looseness. 

i^iarrhosa,  in  nany  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but 
rather  as  a salntary  STsenation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  stopped 
anloM  whon  it  aontinuos  too  long,  or  evuleutly  weakens  the  patient,  VVhen 
bcsoness  is  oooasiouod  by  oatcbing  sold,  or  an  obstructed  perspiration,  the 
patisut  should  bo  kept  warm,  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  bathe 
tho  feot  often  in  luko  warm  water,  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  take 
every  method  to  reotore  perspiration.  If  tho.  looseness  proceeds  from 
excess  or  repletion,  a vcrait  is  the  proper  medicine-  From  whatover  cause 
a looseuesB  mav  proceed,  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  check  it,  the  diet 
ought  to  consist  with  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinuamon, 
rice-jelly,  sago,  and  the  lighter  sort  of  flesh  meat,  roaste'd.  Tho  drink 
should  be  thin  water'gruel. 

Cold  in  the  Head  or  Chest. 

In  this  case  avoid  all  spirituous  liquors  and  animal  food.  Let  the 
bowels  be  kept  well  opon,  and  should  feverish  head-ache  be  felt,  small 
diaphoretic  doses  of  soma  antimouial,  at  the  same  time  administer  barley 
water,  weak  tea,  or  gruel. 

Summer  Cough. 

Two'  draehcni  syrup  of  squills,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  water.  Take 
a dose  of  this  every  night,  until  the  cough  is  gone. 

Ordinary  Gold. 

Add  to  two  quarts  of  water,  a tea-cupful  of  Linseed,  a quarter  ef  a pound 
of  sun  raisins,  and  two  ounces  of  stick-liquorice.  Let  this  simmer,  until 
reduced  to  one  quart,  add  ono  table-spoonful  of  rum,  and  white  wine  vinegar 
or  lemew  jmee,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  brown  sagar  candy 
At  bed  time  take  half  a pint  of  this  mixture. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

When  palpitation  arises  from  nervous  irritability,  the  following  draught 
ti.onld  be  taken  One  dr.  of  tineture  of  oalumbo,  ten  drs.  of  tinetnro  of 
ulep,  and  ton  4v«pe  of  tuseture  ef  fox-glove. 

Shortaeas  of  Breath. 

If  pree**dii^  from  Uterual  diseases,  make  a soluti.m  of  the  followina 
mgredienlt:— Ob#  ounce  of  vitriolated  spirits  of  ether,  and  twelve  graiM 
»f  oam|pj^  Take  ono  tea-eywafia  ^ ^,tec  whenever  vi^eaty 


1 OartidA  Cttw  for  Tooth  Acha. 

Oia  OUBM  of  oarbonoto  of  iron,  four  graioo  of  quiaioo,  mix  woU  togo 
ntfi  tlMn  dividt  powder  into  four  purti,  to  bo  taken  in  wator.  Dot# 
lot  on  adult  .~Ono  part  sight  and  morniBg,  Yi  hen  tho  whole  ia  taken  a 
mild  deae  of  oaator  oil  must  be  taken.  It  ia  a certain  oura,  and  the  eom. 
plaint  will  net  raturn  for  yeara.  Half  the  abore  for  a child  or  aick  peraon- 

Chxre  for  Sore  Tongue  from  Smoking. 

Take  an  ounce  of  magnesia  ini  a tumbler  of  water  going  to  bed,  and 
lot  a little  borax  and  moist  sugar  melt  on  your  tongue. 

' Remedy  for  bad  Breath. 

Take  one  drachm  of  buipdate  of  magnaia,  two  drachma  of  tincture  of 
ealnraba,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  infusion  of  roses ; make  a draught,  to  be 
taken  dTery  morning,  or  erery  other  morning,  an  hoar  before  breakfast  for 
at  least  a month. 

To  remove  Tape'Worms. 

OU  of  male  fern  one  drachna.in  a little  gam  disaclred,  eMtor  etl  ene 
ouneo,  to  be  taken  half-an-hour, afterwards,  u>  be  repeated  the  second 
night  It  n#Ter  fails  to  sure. 

To  mako ' Whiikey. 

Half  quartern  rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  a small  pteoe  of  Inmp  augar 
put  into  a glass.  Fill  up  cold  water,  then  add  two  lamps  of  the  eoaenee  of 

prano. 

To  make  Gin. 

Add  one  noggin  ef  spirits  of  wine  to  one  gill  and  a half  of  water,  sweeten 
with  augar,  add  two  or  three  drops  ef  oil  juniper,  and  two  drops  of  oil  'of 
turpentine. 

To  make  Bwm. 

Add  ene  noggin  of  spirits  of  wine  to  ene  gill  and  a half  ef  water,  colour 
with  a few  drops  of  burnt  sugar,  add  throe  or  four  drinks  of  rincture  of 
eapeioam. 

Te  make  Brandy. 

Add  one  noggin  ef  spirits  of  wine  to  ene  gill  of  wnteTi  and  two  drops  of 
tinetnre  of  japmaoia,  colour  with  burnt  sugar. 

Marking  Ink. 

One  drachm  and  a half  of  lanar  oauatie,  one  somplo  ef  sap  green,  six 
draehaas  of  water,  two  drachms  of  moeilage — mix. 

Cure  for  Thread  Wormi. 

Thii  is  an  almost  certain  cure  when  ererything  else  baa  failed — care 
must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  ingredient  that,  it  does  not  teach  the  face 
or  handa.  Obtain  some  co  witch  or  cowbage.  Dose  for  a child  from  5 
to  10  grains,  in  a little  thick  water  gruel.  Their  expnlaion  may  be  has- 
tened by  taking  a dose  oi  cantor  oil  eat  13  hours  after. 

To  remove  Spotb  of  Paint,  Oil,  Tar,  and  Oreoee. 

If  any  of  these  fall  ea  either  silk,  linen,  or  weollt  u,  j'onr  a little  on  ot 
tnrpontine  on  the  place,  and  let  it  oeak  for  half  ah  hoar— then  rnh  it,  not 
hard,  and  you  will  find  tho  larpenthM  haj  »'V.kedont  tho  ^uthiene  quohty, 
to  AmI  it-will  eramble  out  like  pieces  of  drv  '.'“'t. 


Simple  rraneh  Poliih. 

Gam  Saudfick.  S^  irita  a gilL  Gum  ShallM.  Drag<Hi*«  Blood  to 
•dour 

A Cement  that  will  itick  anything. 

The  cement  ia  made  as  follows  Dissolr*  fire  or  six  pieces  of  guns 
mastic,  each  of  the  size  of  a large  pea,  in  so  mack  spirits  of  wine  as  will 
•onre  to  dissolve  them.  In  another  tobboI  dissolvo  as  much  isinglass 
in  as  much  French  brandj  as  will  make  a two-ouneo  phialful  of 
strong  cement,  adding  two  small  pieces  of  gum  gaibauum,  which  must 
be  ground  till  dissolved  ; then  mix  the  whole  in  a sufficient  heat.  Keep 
the  article  in  a phial,  closely  stopped,  and  when  about  to  use,  place 
the  phial  in  boiling  water.  This  cement  will  do  for  glass,  duna, 
nolished  steel,  Ac. 

Waterproofing  for  Calieo,  Cloth,  At. 

To  three  pints  of  linseed  oil,  add  one  ounce  of  angar  of  lead  and  four 
of  white  resin.  The  sugar  of  lead  to  be  ground  with  a small  qiiantitj  of 
-^e  resin,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  oil  by  means  of  a gentle  heat.  Lay 
it  on  the  calico  with  a brush  Cloth  and  woollen  goods  mav  be  rendered 
waterproof,  by  being  soaked,  in  a solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

To  prevent  Paste,  Seeds,  or  Leather  tumiiig  Mouldy, 

A clove  or  two  will  preserve  Ink.  Seeds  may  be  preserved  by  using 
‘any  of  the  essential  oils.  Paste  by  putting  into  it  a few  drops  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Tentilation. 


One  of  our  best  writers  on  household  science,  remarks  : — Ventilation 
is  a question  of  money,  but  how  much  wiser  i«  ho  who  is  willing  to  pay 
a large  coal  bill,  yet  enjoys  fresh  air  in  his  winter  sitting  room,  tLn 
he  who  keeps  everything  shut  up,  that  heat  may  not  be  lost,  and  has  s 
long  doctor's  bill  to  settle  in  the  spring,  perhaps  in  comsequeiico. 

A thermometer,  costing  one  shilling,  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  the 
sitting  room.  The  temperature  should  never  exceed  70,  if  that  doet- 
not  give  sufficient  warmth  it  is  a sign  thar  the  person  does  not  have 
enough  exercise. 

How  to  Brew  a Gallon  of  Ale  for  Sixpence. 

Put  a handful  of  malt  into  a large  tea-pot,  then  fill  it  with  water  the 
first  tUBS  under  boiling  heat,  say  a heat  that  you  can  just  dip  'your 
finger  m without  sc,-.lding  it ; after  it  has  stood  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hoar,  pour  off  your  liquor  and  fill  the  pot  again  with  new  b,.iling  water 
and  if -.he  malt  bs  ma-.hed  before  the  «eeoud  water  so  much  the  better’ 
to  remmble  regular  brewing.  Now,  after  the  second  won  .,r  wettinu' 
which  ought  to  stand  an  hour  and  a quarter,  pour  off  as  the  first  and  cive 
It  a third  iiquonng,  to  extract  aU  the  virtues  of  the  malt  I'he  whole 
of  dm  malt  liquor  must  now  be  boiled  with  a few  hops  in  it,  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  while  boiling  add  a little  salt  and  a pinch  of  hartshorn 

“7®’^  poured  off  into  a pan,  and  when  about  blood  hsat 
add  a little  ;east  to  ferment  m,  and  the  miniature  brew  is  ebtaiiiea 


A Glue  alwayg  rMidy  fer  «ge. 

Take  five  p^s  erf  ghie,  diwolve  the  glue  in  se  much  water 
fire,  thru  K^iitlv  add  to  the  glue,  one  part  of  nitric  acid.  It 
set  stiff  o>  UiMi,  stiehs  beKer. 


'V  uri  easy 
will  never 


Fflti. 

Regular  diet  it  to  bo  particularly  obiorred,  and  tho  followiag  miztwa 
may  be  used Two  ounces  0/  eampbur  powder}  throe  ouneet  e/ 
tweet  fennel-seed  powder,  ounce  of  powdered  blaok  pepper,  and  two 
ounces  oath  of  purified  honey  and  brown  sugar ; take  a portioa  ef 
this  two  or  three  timet  a day.  About  half  a tea-tpoonful  at  a time  it 
auAcient. 

Bhenmatio  Paini. 

Half  a pint  of  Tinegar,  two  ounces  of  turpentine,  half  aa  eunee  ef 
camphor,  and  one  egg  well  beaten.  Frequently  rub  the  paiaful  nett 
before  the  fire. 

Costiveness. 

Eraouate  the  bowels  regularly,  if  possible  after  breekfati.  A mild 
aperient  should  be  taken  frequently  as  follows One  scruple  eaek  ef 
the  extract  of  jalap,  compound  rhubarb,  compound  extract  of  colecyuth, 
and  Castile  soap,  mix  these  with  ten  drops  of  oil  of  carraway,  and  make 
up  into  about  twenty  pills ; take  one  before  dinner  aad  eue  ^ter  at  long 
at  neeeesary. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

The  scarlet  ferer  is  to  called  from  the  colour  of  the  patient's  skin, 
which  appears  as  if  it  was  tinged  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  is  most  common  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Children  and  young  persons  are  mest  subject  to  this  feter.  It  begins 
like  other  fevers,  with  coldness  and  shivering,  without  any  violent  sick- 
ness. Afterwards  tne  skin  becomes  covered  with  red  spots,  which  are 
broader  and  more  florid  than  the  measles.  There  is  seldom  any  occa- 
sion for  medicine  in  this  disease.  The  patient  should  be  kept  within 
doors,  abstain  from  flash,  strong  liquors,  and  cordials;  diluting  liquors 
should  bo  drank  freely.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open  by  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A scruple  of  the  former, 
with  fire  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a day,  or  oftauer  if 
necessary.  Children  and  young  persons  are  sometimes  seized  at  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  with  a kind  of  stupor  and  epileptic  its.  In 
this  case  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large 
blistering  plaster  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dose  of  the  syrup  of  poppies 
given  every  uight,  until  the  patient  quite  recovers. 

Ear-Ache. 

This  is  often  connected  with  ohronie  ulceration  of  the  external  part 
of  the  ear.  An  injection  of  warm  water  and  soap  is  advisable,  or  the 
following  mixture : — Ox-gall  three  drachms,  mixed  with  one  drachm  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  A drop  or  two  of  this  on  a little  wool,  and  put  gently 
into  the  ear,  will  give  relief. 

Head-Ache. 

A good  receipt.  Get  two-penny  worth  of  compound  camphor  limi- 
ment,  put  a few  drops  on  your  fingers  and  draw  them  across  your  forehead. 

Neuralgia. 

Get  three-pennyworth  of  carbonate  of  iron,  take  a tea  snoonful 
iimea  a day  for  about  a week  j this  will  strengthen  tb?  ne.ve#. 
compound  camphor  liniment  to  the  part  where  the  pain  w. 


<£*0  PreTeat  Mothi. 

OatHofi  •f  KuaUui  leather,  a portion  (jf  a talloir  candle,  or  a piece  of  julleil 
eeapwill  he  fomad  infloiontlj  protoctire  »y:ainit  the  raragei  of  that  eaeaaj  te  wu4- 
robw  and  textile  fabriot, — the  clothes  lu  ah.  ^ 

To  put  a Chimaej  Fire  Out. 

The  rapour  ariiing  from  a handful  of  fear  of  inlphur  throwa  on  the  rrbli.  wf  1 
haiiediatel  5 extingaiah  tho  flames. 


How  to  Biako  sure  of  getting  a good  Joint  for  Dianor. 

Bj  attending  to  the  following  ralea  when  yoa  go  to  aaarhet,  jo«  will  he  ow«  o< 
getting  a aioe  tender  joint : — 

Bacon— Thin  riad,  firm,  reddish  tinged  fat,  tender  lean 
Boof— Toung  ox  hoof  it  smooth  and  opea  grained,  whatiah  fat,  led  leea.  Oew 
beef  has  a dmller  lean,  but  whiter  fat 
Brawn — Rather  tender 

Hams— free  from  mustineas  and  greaie,  when  atuek  with  a kaile 
Lamb.— Natural  colour,  fresh  smell 
Mutton-TOloae,  smooth  grain 

Pork — Thin  rind,  smooth  grain,  fat,  free  from  kemela  and  sjKMiffaaeao 
Venison — Clear,  bright,  thick  fat,  smooth  olesa  grain 


Rules  to  bo  observed  in  purchasing  Game,  Fowl  and  PooUrj. 

Duoks— Soft  feet,  hard  thick  boUy  and  breast 

Fowls— dhort  spurs,  uneut,  smooth  legs  and  oonshi 

Geese — Tollow  bill  and  feet,  few  hairs,  soft  feet 

Hares  and  Rabbits — fimoutb  claws,  tender  ears,  stiff  bodj 

Partridges- Dark  bills,  yellow  legs,  firm  vent 

Phe  . santS— Blunt,  short  spurs 

Pigeons— Soft  feet,  firm  vent,  fat,  tender 

plovers — Hard  vent,  soft  feet,  similar  characteristics  to  those  of  other  fewle 
'i  urkey — hraoolh  black  logs,  short  spurs,  full  bright  eyes,  soft  neist  feet 

A few  hints  on  Fish  and  how  to  choose  the  same. 

Fish— This  i.s  a wholesome  description  of  food,  but  less  nutritious  than  tlic 
flesh  of  animals,  or  ilu  grains  of  the  i-ereals.  Of  all  the  various  substauoes  used  as 
aliments  by  man,  fish  are  the  most  liable  to  run  into  a state  ef  putrefaction,  and 
ibeuld  therefore  be  only  oaten  when  perfectly  fresh.  Those  that  are  the  whitest  and 
most  flaky  when  cooked,  as  whiting,  cod,  soles,  haddock,  lurbot,  &c„  are  the  most 
easily  digostible  j and  those  of  a i^ore  oily  nature,  such  as  salmon,  ci'ls,,  and 
herrings,  are  the  most  feeding,  though  the  most  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
felt  water  flsh  is  considered  more  wholesome  than  river  fish,  but,  unless  when  well 
cooked,  is  harder  of  digestion.  Too  exclusive  n flsh  dietary  promotes  skin  disease, 
but  when  acoompauied  by  a liberal  nllowanoe  of  vegetables,  little  danger  arises. 
Acid  sauces  and  pickles  arc  the  corrociive  addition.'  to  fish;  not  only  from  their 
power  of  retarding  the  process  of  putrefaction,  but  the  correction  of  the  relaxing 
tendency  of  arge  quantities  of  oii  and  butter. 


Carp — The  ordinary  marks  of  goodness  in  flsh,  They  live  for  a long  time  aui 
ft  water,  but  are  best  killed  quickly 

Cod— Bed  gills,  thick  nock,  white  and  firm  flesh 
Craba— fleayines,  size  middling,  stiff  joints,  fine  smeR 
Sols — Thames  eels  are  best,  others  are  generally  raak 
xlounderfi — Thickness,  firmness,  bright  eyes 
Gudgeons — Ordinary  appearances  of  freshness 
leiTtngs — Bed  gills,  bright  eyes,  stiffness,  and  firmness 
jobsters— p*avino88  and  fresh  smell  Mackerel— S»*0  u Whittagi 

lullets — Firmness.  Oysters— Whiteness  and  fatness 

Perch— Same  as  other  fish,  generally  speaking.  Pike — Same  M WhitiAfO 

Prawns  and  Shrimps— Sweet  taste,  firmness  and  stiffness 
Salmon— Bed  gills  and  flesh,  bright  scales,  stiffness 
Skate— Whiteness  and  tJvckiiess 
Sme  ts — ’Silvery  colour,  firmticss,  cucumber-like  smell 
Soles — Thickness,  cream-coloured  belly.  Bprfltfl  loc  Hacsiati 
Tench — Bed  gills,  hard  to  open,  bright  eyes,  stiff  body 
Turbot — Thickness  and  yellow'ish  white  belly 
^hitingS-7-Firra  body  and  fins 

* How  to  exterminate  Bugg. 

Mix  half-a-pint  of  spirits  or'  iurpentine,  and  half-a-pint  of  beet  notified  spirits 
of  wine  in  s strong  bottle,  add  In  smai.'  pieces  about  half-ounoe  of  eomphor^  whioh 
will  dissolve  in  a few  Tnirmtes.  Apply  lliis  with  a brush  where  the  vermin  bmds. 
On  t>)uchuig  a livi  hug  with  the  tip  of  a pin,  dipped  in  this  mixtare,  tiie  iiusot  will 
instantly  he  deprived  of  existeuot,  Oaution— 1«  b«  USa4  wtij  iti  tk«  fiir  tiMk  M It 
U TBPy  Snflauimablg.  . . . ^ '*  ^ " 


Pomatsm. 


M«lt  tw  •UMH  of  Mut,ion  suot  with  liz  mbooo  of  Wmwmi, 
a.dd  ciz  ouoM  of  sugar  caud^,  two  ounoos  of  soft  soap,  dissolvod 
iu  wator ; and  ono  ounce  of  indigo,  finelj  powdorod.  Whoa  moltod, 
add  a gill  si  oil  and  well  mix- 


Conif  «r  WartB 

Can  bs  qnieklj  cured,  by  the  application  of  Tinoturs  si  Idoino,  Ihs 
soms  or  warts  w'il  disappear  iu  tbs  course  of  a few  days,  if  toushod  with 
the  Tinotors  BSTsral  times  a day,  singed  linen  is  a good  rsaasdy  (or  soft 
00  ms. 

To  Dyt  Hair. 

Powerdod  Lime,  two  ounees.  Black  and  whits  load,  two  onnoss. 
Powdered  Lythege,  one  ounce.  Bismuth,  one  ounss,  boiled  in  throe 
pints  of  water  dve  minutes,  then  strain  it,  and  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  Amnsonia,  in  48  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Apply  it  to  the  hair  with 
a sponge. 

French  Polish. 

To  half  a pint  of  reotified  Naptha,  add  an  ounoe  and  half  of  Shellae, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Benzoine^  crush  the  Gum  and  mix  them  in 
a bottle,  when  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  use. 

DISBOTlOlia  rOB  USB. 

Take  a piece  of  wadding  or  flannel,  moisten  it  in  the  polish,  then  aever 
the  wadding  over  with  a calico  rag ; then  take  a liitle  raw  linseed  oil  in  a 
oup,  dip  the  end  of  pour  finger  in  the  oil  and  put  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
salioo  rag,  and  when  you  find  it  stick  add  a little  more^oil.  \Vhen  yon  get 
a body  or  polish  upon  the  furniture  get  a penny-worth  of  rectified  naptha, 
in  a bottle  itself;  use  it  on  a new  piece  of  flannel  or  wadding,  and  a piece 
of  calieo  to  cover  ever  it,  damp  the  wadding  a little  with  spirits,  and  then 
rub  in  lightly  over  till  the  rubber  is  dry. 

Staining  Wood  to  Imitate  Mahogany. 

Get  a pennyworth  of  dragon  s blood,  powdered ; then  mix  a little  of  it 
with  your  polish  isi  a bottle. 

Ebony. 

Get  a poimywortii  of  drop  hlaek,  and  mix  in  the  same  way. 


Satin  Wood. 

A quarter  of  an  ounoe  of  chrome  yellow  to  four  oonoes  el  the  pellsh. 

To  iBiitato  Walnut 

Take  a little  bi-orenmte  of  potash  and  brown  umber  mksd  in  a 
water,  and  put  on  to  weed.  Polish  as  before. 

Gement  for  CSuna  and  dUit. 

Shel'ac,  t^o  parts;  Venice  of  turpeutine,  one  part ; 
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TWENTY-flVE  HINTS. 

I, _]vj'9ver  clean  your  nails  with,  a sharp  instrument. 

ij'_]S'ever  use  a metal  tooth-pick.  . 

3. \Vash  your  hands  in.  tepid  water,  neither  hot  nor 

°°4.'^l.Never  lick  a postage  stamp ; moisten  the  corner  of 

the  envelope  instead.  , x • 

5 —Hot  milk  is  one  cH  the  best  stimulants  in  the  world. 
e'.—People  who  suffer  from  sleeplessness  should  avoid 
drinking  tea  or  coffee  at  nights.  . , i. • 

7 _A  glass  of  boiling  water,  sipped  slowly  at  bedtime, 

ensures  slumber.  . , ,,  .. 

8— Drinking  cold  water.  imE(iediately  after  eating 
soup  or  anything  hot,  is  apt  to  crack  the  enamel  of  the 

teci^^e^^r  mustard  with  water  which  has  not  been 

boiied";  it  is  sure  to  go  bad.  x , i 

10._Do  not  set  a wet  umbrella  open  to'  dry ; it  makes 
the  ivires  bowed.  . 

II. — Don’t  threaten  young  children  with  bogies  ; 
you  take  from  them  their  natural  heritage  of  courage. 

12.— ^hoes  are  better  than  boots  for  strengthening  the 
riTik-lss* 

13.11C()uutry  exercise  is  better  for  the  muscles  than' 
any  amount  of  tonm  exereisai  Walking  always  on  pave- 
ments makes  the  ankles  thick. 

U;— Do  not  tell  children  that  harm  will  happen  to  - 
them  when  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  won’t. 

15. — There  is  such  a thing  as  too  much  regulaiity  of 
habit ; we  are  not  clocks,  and  a little  variety  is  good  • 

at  times.  . , x , 

16. — Kancid  butter  can  be  made  perfectly  sweet  by  ^ 
washing  it  thoroughly  in  saltpetre  and^water.e 

17.  — Celery  is  a valuable  blood  purifier  for  gouty  or 
rheumatic  people. 

18.  — Water  your  plants  in  the  morning  in  winter  time ; ^ 
never  at  night,  when  they  are  subject  to  a lower  tempera- 
ture. 

19. — Don’t  depend  too  much  on  “lists  and  memor- 
ianda.  The  memory  grows  weak  and  lazy  if  you  fail 
to  exercise  it. 

20.  — In  blo^ving  out  a candle,  hold  it  alofk  and  blow 

ti^urds.  You  will  avofd  all" unpleasant  smilTlay 
attending  to  this  simple  rule.  | 

21. — Boot-trees  are  the  best  economy;  they  do  so 
iiiucli  towards  preventing  cracks  in  the  leather. 

22.  — ^l)on’t  make  nervous  children  go  to  bed  in  a dark« 

room.  Night  lights  are  cheap,  and  this  kind  of  discipline 
will  never  strengthen  the  nerves.  i 

23. — A little  vaseline  rubbed  on  the  eyelashes  at  night  i 
will  strengthen  and  beautify  those  that  are  weak.  | 

24..— A dash  of  violet  powder  thrown  into  gloves  after  ■ 
they  are  removed  from  hot  hands  will  preserve  them  and 
make  them  last  longer. 

25.— xA.  raw  potato  rubbed  on  knives  will  remove  the 
stains  left  b}’’  acid. 
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was  ni  an  inTected  condition.  ITiaf  meant  t 
going  to  Spain  (for  it  was' the  consul  for  that  _ 
would  be  quarantined,- and,  therefore,  probat^ 
would  arrive  dn  the  Tees  from  - that 
ought  to  do  every  mortal  thing  in  their  pqww- 
out  the  disease,  and  :thc  only  way'to  do-  tha' 
isolation.  <*  ■ • 

Councillor  Baker  thought  the  functionary 
bv  Aid.  Sadler  must  have  been  panic-strickei 
cause  for  the  cases  of  small-pox  were  only  tA 

thousand  inhabitants.  . . ii 

Aid.  Bulmer  said  he  would  like  to  know.wha?^ 
there- Was  of  using  the  new  lunatic  asylum  for 
cases  where  they  could  accommodate  AOD.  - 
Dr.  iJedlov  said  that  in  the  1871  epidemic  he- 
hO  and  60  cases  a day,’ and  nobody  thought', 
about  it.  , , ' 

Aid.  Sadler  moved  that  . they  at- once  pr- 
more  beds  either  at  the  asylum  oc  elsewher- 
aecominodation'of  small-ixsx  cases.  • •-- 

Councillor  Eptgrave  seconded,  - and  • the  m 

carried.  ' - • • 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a join: 
of  the  Sanitorium  and'  Asyluni  Committees.  ' 
Cpuncillpr  Eptgrave  - reported  that  - be  >ha<( 
interview  with  the  Eunacy -Commissioners, -‘ 
emphatically  declared  that  they  could  not  ent' 
idea  of  permitting  the  Asylum- building  to  bc 
infections  of  small- pox  cases.-  ' . 

Aid.  Bell  pointed  out  that  they  were -threat' 
serious  damage  to  commerce.  If  they  found 
thev  should  use' the  asylum  in  spite  of  all. 
the'asylum  for  itp  proper  purpose  for  twelve  m 
not,  weigh  a feather  in  the  scale  to  the  loss  of  tw- 
weeks  trade  to  the  town. 

After  a very  lengthy  discussion  it  was 
provide  200  to  250  more  beds  at  once.in^'' 
hospitals  in  flood,  iron,  or  other  materia]  ; bt- 
could  not  be  got  ready  within  a fortmgnt  tnav 
tions  be  made  for  the  use'  of  the  asylum  ano 
schools  in  Martou  Road  for  the  aooommcdatiot: 

1 200  patient*.  — • , --n.  - - 


r • • ^ r 

■i'  ' - ..  -■ 

The  pantomime  of  “Aladdin”  at  the  G-rr, 
Bvker  Bridge,  Newcastle,  comes  to  an  end- 
day)  evening,  after  having  enjoyed  a suoet- 
extending  over  nine  weeks.  It  will  be  s- 
Monday  next  by  a melo-dramatic  piece  enr 
to  Man.” 

The  Economic  Society. — At  the  W< 
Wednesday,  and  under  the  auspices  of  th’ 
Economic  Society,  Mr.  H.  S.  Munda^ba 
a paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Moncyw^-tir 

a -woa  - 
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THE 


CONTAINING 


Many  hundred  Valuable  Processes,  including  Articles  on  Astronomy,  the  Analysis  of 
Minerals,  Glass  Blowing,  Botany,  Bookbinding,  Bronzing  and  Lackering,  Casting  Medal- 
lions, &c..  Chemistry,  Daguerreotype,  Diorama,  Cosmorama,  &e..  Distillation,  Electricity, 
Electro-type,  Electro-Magnetism,  Engraving,  Enamelling,  Fancy  Woods,  Fine  Arts,  Fire 
Works,  Galvanism  and  Apparatus,  Geology,  Gas  and  Gas  Apparatus,  Gilding,  Heat,  Hydro- 
statics, Inks  and  their  Manufacture,  Insects,  Lithography,  Landscape  Painting,  Japanning, 
Mechanics,  Mineralogy,  Magnetism,  Microscopes  and  Objects,  Oil  Painting,  Optics  and 
Optical  Instruments,  Pneumatics,  Polarization  of  Light,  Phantasmagoria,  Photography, 
Phrenology,  Railways  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Renovating  Articles  of  Dress,  Skinning 
and  Preserving  Birds,  Soaps  and  their  Manufacture,  Staining  Glass,  Staining  Wood, 
Steam  Engine,  Tracing  Paper,  Turning,  Varnishing,  Wood  Engraving,  Zoology,  &c. 

WITH  VERY  NUMEROUS  EXPLANATO.RY  ENGRAVINGS. 

Any  Volume  or  Part  may  he  had  separately . A list  of  Conlenls  may  be  had  on  Application. 


In  Cloth,  8s,  6d.  Thirteen  Parts  at  7d., 
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PKACTICAL  RECEIPTS; 

CONTAINING 

ARTISTICAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PROCESSES; 
CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS;  THE  ARCANA  OP  TRADE  & MANUFACTURE; 
TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS ; 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  &c.  &c. 

By  G.  W.  FEAN  CIS,  F.L.S., 

AUTHOB  OF  THE  DICTIONAEV  OF  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES;  CHEMICAL  AND  ELECTBICAL  KXPF.KIMENTS; 
THE  DICTIONABY  OF  TBADE,  COMMEBCE,  AND  NAVIGATION  ; MANUAL  OF  LEVELLING; 

THE  ABT  OF  MODELLING  WAXEN  FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS; 

LITTLE  ENGLISH  FLORA;  FAVORITES  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN;  GRAMMAR  OF  BOTANY,  ETC..  ETC. 


The  title  of  this  Work  shows  its  nature  and  extent,  as  weU  as  its  utility  and  compre- 
hensiveness— indeed  it  contains  all  that  is  reaUy  nseful  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects ; 
aud  while  it  forms  a valuable  Book  of  Reference  to  the  Druggist,  Perfumer,  Dyer,  Bleacher, 
Operative  Chemist,  Confectioner,  Potter,  Pyrotechnist,  Victualler,  Artist,  Color  Maker, 
Gilder,  Grainer,  and  others,  whose  emplojunents  especiaUy  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
their  Preparations,  it  comprises  those  very  numerous  Receipts,  Arts,  and  Processes,  which, 
without  forming  the  especial  object  of  particular  Trades,  are  of  general  utility  and  interest, 
cither  as  a source  of  Domestic  Economy,  Scientific  Research,  or  Artistical  Amusement. 

It  is  a Standard  and  Authentic  Work  of  Reference,  of  Universal  Information,  useful 
to  the  Tradesman  and  the  Artist,  by  informing  them  of  the  Operations  and  Processes  of 
others ; to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  a vade  mecum  of  all  Professional  Formula ; to 
the  Amateur  as  a record  to  assist  his  views  upon  all  subjects ; and  to  the  Manager  of  a 
Family  ns  a faithful  synopsis  of  numerous  Operations,  and  a register  of  authentic  Receipts, 
valuable  to  him  in  saving  expense,  and  procuring  and  using  for  some  important  purpose  a 
material  or  preparation  which  most  frequently  cannot  be  purchased  without  mucli  trouble 
and  expense. 

An  Improved  Edition  is  now  issued,  containing  many  New  Receipts  and  a Copious 
Explanatory  Index  of  the  whole  of  the  Contents. 

This  Useful  Work  contains  upwards  of  Five  Thousand  Eeceipts, 

A List  of  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  Application. 
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In  Clotli,  10s.— Postage  Free,  lOs*  6d.  Parts  7<i.  each. 

Cfje  gktimtarn  0f  %xk  anlr  ^tkitces ; 

By  G.  W.  FRANCIS,  P.L.S. 


Those  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  Philosophical  Lectures,  or  to  read  Scientific  Books, 
must  be  aware  how  much  valuable  information  is  lost  if  they  do  not  properly  understand 
the  Scientidc  Language,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  Construction  of  the  Instruments  used 
in  Illustration.  The  Lecturer  cannot  stop  at  all  times  to  e.vplain  these  matters,  and  there 
is  no  book  sufficiently  cheap,  modern,  condensed,  and  illustrated,  to  communicate  the 
information  ^ wanted ; thus  the  'Student  necessarily  remains  ignorant,  though  with  the 
strongest  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  general  reader  too  who  may  not  desire  to  know  the 
laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  yet  may  admire  those  of  Art.  Machinery,  Architecture,  or 
Painting,  may  employ  his  attention,  and  if  he  should  be  without  a director  to  explain 
the  different  parts,  and  the  technical  terms,  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  much  valuable 
tune  will  be  lost,  and  dissatisfaction,  often  disgust,  succeed.  Even  supposing  a person 
care  for  none  of  these  things,  yet  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world  will  often  thrust 
upon  his  attention  some  portion  of  the  Scientific  Improvements,  or  Discoveries,  which  are 
yearly  occurring,  which  the  usual  Dictionaries  take  no  cognizance  of,  and  which  the 
volunanous  Eucycloprcdias  discuss  at  a greater  length  than  he  desires,  even  should  he 
possess  one  of  them,  which,  unless  a rich  man,  probably  he  will  not. 

of  the  Author Tias  been  to  explain  briefly,  but  plainly,  all  the  Terms  used 
AT  9^vil  Engineering,  Practical  Mechanics,  Manufacturing  Processes,  the 

Alathematios,  the  Pine  Arts,  and  the  Experimental  Sciences  ; to  give  the  Origin,  Properties, 
Md  Application  of  all  Chemical  Substances ; to  record  and  describe  all  the  Apparatus  and 
ac  ines  employed  in  Natural  Philosophy ; and  also  those  numerous  Inventions  and 
contrivances  of  a Mechanical  nature  which  our  Periodicals  and  Galleries  of  Art  abound 
"1  , ut  which  are  known  comparatively  to  a very  few  persons,  though  often  of  the  most 
essential  value  to  the  community. 

ILLUSTRATED  AVITH  ELEA'EN  HU>'DRED  ENGKAA'IXGS. 
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WITH  WOOD  ENGBAYINGS  OP  MOULDS,  PATTERNS,  PAETS  OP  PLOWEES,  FEUIT,  ETC. 

By  G.  W.  FRANCIS,  F.L.S. 


Knowing  well  how  much  the  Art  of  making  Wax  Flowebs  and  Fbuit  is  practised  by  Ladies,  and  how 
much  more  it  would  he  pursued  were  there  a plain  and  correct  Guide  to  the  operation,  the  Author  has 
prepared  the  present  little  Work,  hoping  that,  as  the  instruetions  are  the  result  of  experience,  it  will 
forward  the  views  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  learner  in  the  delightful  occupation  of  imitating 
such  beautiful  objects. 

There  are  no  illustrations  of  natural  objects  more  exact  and  pleasing  than  those  made  of  Wax, 
more  especially  the  representations  of  Fruit  and  Flowers.  So  exact  indeed  are  they,  if  well  made,  that 
the  most  practised  eye  cannot  sometimes  detect  the  real  from  the  artificial. 

In  Fruit,  the  choicest  specimens  of  every  clime  may  be  thus  assembled  in  a single  vase,  in  all  their 
apparent  lusciousness  and  perfection;  while,  in  their  wax  prototypes,  lovely  Flowers  may  be  viewed  in  all 
their  gorgeous  coloring  and  transparent  delicacy.  As  ornaments  to  the  drawing  room,  when  grouped  with 
taste  and  blended  with  harmonic  contrast,  these  wax  objects  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  whether  we  look  at 
them  as  records  of  foreign  productions  seldom  seen — of  extraordinary  beautiful  specimens  of  home  growth 

of  favorites  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve — or  merely  as  beauties  of  ordinary  production,  w hich  the 

eye  delights  to  rest  upon.  Indeed  all  lovers  of  flowers  (and  who  arc  not  ?)  must  admire  these,  their 
lovely  images,  transparent,  vivid,  and  brilliant  as  they  arc. 

The  beautiful  specimens  of  Wa-x  Flowers  and  Fruit  exhibited  in  the  Great  E.xhibition  in  1851,  and  at 
other  Public  Places,  may  induce  the  belief  that  to  make  them  must  be  difficult.  “ I can  never  make 
any  so  beautiful  as  these”  is  a veiy  oft-repeated  expression  upon  witnessing  even  a single  group.  Yet,  in 
truth,  no  art  is  of  more  easy  attainment;  a little  patience  and  a little  taste  are  the  whole  mental 
requisites;  these,  superadded  to  ordinary  care  in  the  manipulation,  cannot  fail  very  shortly  to  render 
proficient  the  moat  ine.xperienccd.  The  chief  thing  is  to  know  hmo  to  select  the  proper  materials,  and 
to  set  about  the  work  in  a proper  manner  ; and  this  and  every  other  information  is  fully  treated  of  in  t e 
pages  of  this  Work,  , • • * 

In  London  and  other  large  towns  the  requisite  materials  can  always  rcaddy  be  procured,  and  it  is  nM 
worth  while  that  any  of  them  should  bo  home-made ; yet,  as  persons  who  desire  to  practice  this  art 
may  live  far  in  the  country  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  the  simpler  requisites ; and  as  circuin 
stances  often  arise  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  procure  what  may  be  wanted  for  a particu  ^ 
purpose,  ns  in  the  case  of  a mould  being  retiuircd  for  a certain  specimen  of  a Fruit,  or  the  extra  ic 
wax  desirable  for  particular  Flowers,  See  , the  Author  has  included  every  available  infonnation,  Uia  c 
icnmer,  however  remotely  situated  may  be  his  residence,  or  unique  his  model,  may  have  ns  muc  as 
possible  his  difficulties  removed,  his  mind  stimulated,  and  his  fingers  directed,  to  attain  excellence. 
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